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BY France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, c. To all 
to whom Theſe Preſents ſhall come Greeting. Whereas 
Our Truſty and Wellbeloved Milliam Delaune, Doctor 
in Divinity, and Vice-Chancellor of Our Univerfity of 
'* Oxford, has humbly repreſented unto Us, in the behalf 
of the ſaid Univerſity, that They have at a Great Expence already 
Publiſhed One Volume of the late Earl of Clarendon s Hiſtory, and in- 
tend in a ſhort time to Publiſh the Second and Third Volumes for 
Compleating the Work; and the ſole Right of the Copy of the ſaid 
Work being Veſted in Our Univerſity of Oxford, and They having hum- 


bly beſought Us to Grant Them Our Royal Privilege and Licence for 


the ſole Printing and Publiſhing the ſame for the Term of Fourteen 
Years; We being Graciouſly enclined to encourage the faid Undertaking, 
are pleaſed to condeſcend to their Requeſt; and do therefore hereby 
Give and Grant unto Our ſaid Uniyerfity of Oxford, Our Royal Licence 
and Privilege, for the ſole Printing and Publiſhing the ſaid Three Vo- 


lumes of the late Earl of Clarendons Hiſtory, for and during the Term 


of Fourteen Years, to be computed from the Day of the Date hereof; 
ſtrictly Charging, Prohibiting, and Forbidding all Our Subjects to Re- 
print or Abridge the ſaid Hiſtory, or any Part of it, or to Import, Buy, 
Vend, Utter, or Diſtribute any Copies of the ſame, or any Part thereof, 
Reprinted beyond the Seas, within the ſaid Term, without the Conſent 
and Approbation of Our ſaid Univerſity firſt had and Obtained, as They 
and every of them Offending herein will Anſwer the Contrary at their 
Peril, and ſuch other Penalties as by the Laws and Statutes of this Our 
Realm may be inflifted; Whereof the Maſter, Wardens, and Com- 
pany of Stationers of Our City of London, the Commiſſioners and Of- 
ficers of our Cuſtoms, and all other Our Officers and Miniſters whom it 
may concern, are to take Notice, that due Obedience be given to Our 
Pleaſure herein ſignified. Given at Our Court at Hampton-Court the 
24 day of June 1703. In the Second Year of Our Reign. 
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By Her Majeſty's Command. 


C. Hedges. 
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1 eib comes into the world, The 
| I”. firſt Volume of the Hiſtory of 
3 'S . "Loy | 

F 1 the Rebellion, and Civil Wars 


"TAY 
8 


þ 


in England, begun in the Year 
1641, with the precedent Paſ- 
|| ſages and Actions, that contri- 
buted thereunto, and the Hap- 
po End and Concluſion thereof, 

1 1 by the King's bleſſed Reſtora- 
tion, and Return, upon the 29* of May in the Year 1660; 
Written by Edward Earl of Clarendon, once Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, and Chancellor of the Famous Univerfity 
of Oxford. The firſt of theſe great Dienities King Charles the 
Second had conferr d on him, whilft he was yet in Baniſhment with 
him; which he held, after the Refloration, above ſeven Years, 
with the Univerſal Approbation of the whole Kingdom, and the 
General Applauſe of all good Men, for his Juſtice, Integrity, ſound 
Judgement, and Emiment Sufficiency in the diſcharge of that Office; 
a Praiſe, which none of his Enemies ever denied him, in any Time : 
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The other he received from the Choice of the Univerſity, who, upon 
the Vacaney of that Place, by the death of the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, then Duke of Somerſet, judged they could not better mani- 
feft their fleddineſs in the Cauſe, for which they had ſuffer d, and 
their Reſolutions of adhering to their old Principles, in ſupport 
of the Church of England, and the Ancient Monarchical Govern- 
ment of this Kingdom, than in choofing to place the Protection of 
their Intereſt in both, under the care of one, who had ſo early 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, even from the firſt Approaches of the Civil 
War, in aſſerting and maintaining the diſtreſſed Rights of the 
Church and Crown. 0 
This Hiſtory was far ſt begun by the expreſs Command of King 
Charles the fir ft, who, having a defire, that an account of the 
Calamities, God was pleaſed to inſlict on the Unhappy part of his 
Reign, ſhould be reported to Poſterity by ſome worthy, honeft, and 
knowing Man, thought he could not appoint any one, more adorn'd 
with ſuch Qualiſications, than this Author. | 
It is a difficult Province to aurite the History of the Civil Wars 
of a great and powerful Nation, where the King was engaged with 
| one Part of his Subjels againſt the other, and both fides were 
il ſufficiently inflamed: Aud the Neceſſity of ſpeaking the Truth of 
ſeveral Great Men, that were engaged in the Nuarrel on either 
: fide, who may ſtill have very conſiderable Relations, deſcended from 
them, now alive, makes the Tast Invidious, as well as Difficult. 
Me are not ignorant that there are Accounts, contained in this 
following Hiſtory, of ſome Enunent Perſons in thoſe times, that 
do not agree with the relations we have met with of the ſame 
Per ſons, publiſhed in other Authors. But, befides that they who 
put forth this Fliſlory, dare not take upon them to make any Al- 
terations in a work of this kind, ſolemnly left with them to be 
publiſhed, when ever it ſhould be publiſhed, as it was delivered 
| = to them; they cannot but think the world will generally be of opi- 
nion, that others may as likely have been miſtaken in the grounds, 
and mformations they have gone upon, as our Author; who will be 
eleem d to have had opportunities, equal at leaſt with any others, 
| of knowing the truth; and, by the candar, aud impartiality of 
__ avhat 
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what he relates, may be believed not to Have: made any walful 
mtakes. 

However, all things of this Nature muſt be ſubniuted, as this 
i, with great deference to the judgement of the equal Reader; who 
will meet, in hu progreſs through this work, with many Paſſages, 
that, he will judge, may diſoblige the Poſterity of even well mean- 
ing Alen in thoſe days; much more then of ſuch as were crafty, 
cunning, and wicked enough to deſgu the miſchiefs that enſued : 
But he ſhall meet with none of Malice, nor any but ſuch as the 
Author, upon his beſt information, took to be Imparttally true. 
He could not be ignorant of the Rules of a good Hiſtarian (which, 
Cicero ſays, are ſuch foundations, that they are known to 
every body) That he ſhould Not dare to {peak any Falſe- 
hood; and ſhould dare to ſpeak any Truth. And we doubt 
not, but through the whole progreſs of this Fhflory, he will be found 
to have given no occafion ſuſpecting bus uriting gailty of par. 
tial favour, or unjuſt enmity ; and we hope, that the repre- 
ſenting the Truth, without any mixture of private Paſſion or 
Animaſity, will be ſo far from giving offence to any Ingenuaus Man 
of this time, that it will be received rather as an In/iruthum to 
the preſent Age, than a Reproach upon the laſt. 

Moreover, the Tenderneſs that might ſeem due, out of Charuy, 
good Manners, and good Nature, to our Country Meu, our Neigh- 
bours, or our Relations, hath been indulged a long ſpace of time; 
and might poſſibly be abuſed, if it ſboul uot give way, at laſt, to 
the uſefulneſs of making this work publick, in an Age, when ſo 
many Memoirs, Narratives, and pieces of Hiſtory come out, as 
it were on purpoſe to juſtify the taking up Armes agamſt that 
Aing, and to blacken, revile, and ridicule the ſacred Majeſly of 
an Auointed head in diſtreſs; and when ſo much of the Senſe of 
Religion to Cad, and of Allegiance and Duty to the Crown, is ſo 
defaced, that it is already, within little more than fifty Years fince 
the Murther committed on that Piaus Prince, by ſome Men made 
a Mylery to judge, au whoſe fide was the Right, and on which 
the Rebellion is to be charged. 


We hope therefore it will be judged neceſſary as well as uſeful, 
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hat an — Account of the noft material Paſſages of roſe 
unhappy times ſhould at laſt come out; and that We ſhall have 
the general Approbation, for having contributed thus far to 
Awaken Men to that Homefty, Juſlice, Loyalty, and Piety, which 
formerly Engliſh Men have been valuable for, and without which 
it ij impoſſible any Government, Diſciple, or Authority can be 
long maintain d. 
There 1s no doubt, but this good King had ſome Infirmities, and 
Imperfeclions; and might thereby be miſled into ſome miſtakes in 
Government, which the Nation, in Parliament repreſented, might 
have reformed by moderate and peaceful Counſels. But the Re- 
formation loſt it's Name, and it's Nature too, when ſo many Acts, 
paſſed by him in Parliament, that did reſtrain the Prerogative 
of the Crown from doing the © Miſchief it had been taxed with, 
had not the eſſect they ought to have met with, of reſtraining the 
People too from farther demands; and when the inordinate Am- 
bution, Anger, and Revenge of ſome of the great Leaders could 
not be limited within any Bounds, till they had involved the Na- 
tion in Blood, deſtroyed many Thouſands of their own Country Men, 
and fellow Citizens, and brought at laſt their own Soveraign to 
loſe his Head on a Scaffold, under a pretended form of an High 
Court of Juſtice, unprecedented from the Beginning of the World; 
and, to finiſh their work, had overthrown all the Laws of their 
own Country, in the defence of which, they would have had it 
[ | thought, they had been obliged to draw their Swords. 
| | Without queſtion, every body, that ſhall duly conſider the whole 
We Account of theſe Tranſadlions, will be able to impute miſtakes, 
[|| miſcarriages, and faults enough to both fides : And we ſhall leave 
them to their own ſedate and compoſed Refletions, But We can- 
not omit making this one Obſervation, that where any King by ill 
. Judgement, or ill Fortune, of his «wn, or thoſe entruſted by him in 
the chief admmiſiration of his Government, happens to fall into an 
Intereſt contrary to that of his People, and will purſue that miſtake, 
that Prince must have terrible conflis in the courſe of his Reign, 
which way ſoever the Controverſy ends : On the other hand, that 
People, who, though invaded and oppreſſed in their juſt Rights and 
Liberties, 
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Liberties, ſhall not reft ſatisfied with reaſonable reparations and 
ſecurities, but, having got power into their hands, will make un- 
Juftifiable Uſe of it, to the utter Subverfion of that Governnient 
they are bound in Duty and Allegiance to ſupport, de but at la#t 
make Rods for their cum Backs, and very often bring upon them. 
ſelves, from other hands, a more ſevere Bondage than that they 
had ſhook off. | 
T demonſtrate this General Obſervation, let it be confider d in 
Particular, what was the Advantage this poor Nation gain d 
from all the Viftories obtain d over King Charles in the Field, 


and, afterwards, in the mmpriſonimg, and proſecuting him to death: 


What amends did it make for the Infringment and Prejudice, they 
complain d of, in their Rights and Liberties, to ſet up the Protector 
Cromwell, who, under a thouſand Artifices and Cruelties, in- 
tended no other Reformation, but, inſtead of Whips, to chaſliſe 
the poor People with Scorpions; and, inſtead of their Idol Common- 
wealth, which ſome had vainly tmagmed to themſelves, to make 
himſelf that very hated thing, a King, which had been ſo abomi- 
nable in his own fight ? Aud after him, what did all the other ſe- 
veral ſorts of Government, ſet up ſometimes to gratify the Am- 
bition of one Party, and ſometimes of another, end in, but ſo 
many ſeveral ways Oppreſſion; which, after many Nears ent 
in exhauſting the Blood and Treaſure their Country, at length 


made way for the happy Reſtauration of the Son, and Family of 


that King (whom they had ſo barbarauſly brought to an untimely 
end) with the utmoſt ſcorn, and derifion of all that had pretended 
to Rule in hu flead? * 

Flere We might deſcend into Particulars, to make out the other 
part of our Obſervation, by giving Inflances, how ſome of our own 
Kings have, unbappily, been led into very dangerous miſtakes in 
their Government; and how many Years have paſſed almoſt in one 
perpetual Strife, and unfortunate contention between the Prince 
and the People, in Points of the higheft conſequence ; and eſpecially 
thoſe, which have brought the Prince, ſometimes, under the diſad- 
vuantageous ſuſpicion of being mclmed to the love of Arbitrary 
Power, and favourmg the Popiſh Religion; than which the moſl 
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mortal Enemys0 the Crown England cannot poſſibly contreve, 
or wiſh, more miſerable circumſtances for ut to be involved in. But 
Ihe are rather defirous to draw a Veil over all the Calamities, that 
have proceeded from this Cauſe; as well becauſe the tmpreſſions 
thoſe miſtakes have made, and the marks they have left behind 
them, will not eafily be worn out; as that it might look like inſult- 
ing over Their misfortunes, who have been the Chief Loſers by 
them; which Me have, in no kind, the Inclmation, or the Heart 
to do: Neither would wwe be thought to give Countenance, by what 
We write, to the opinions of thoſe, who would Juſtify the riſing 


up in Armes of Subjefts, to do themſelves Right in any Controver ſy 


between them and their King. 
Non hæc in fœdera —— 


The Nature of our excellent Government hath provided, in the 
Conflitution of it, other remedies, in a Parliamentary way; where 
in both the Prerogative of the Crown, and the Rights of the Peo- 
ple may be better ſecured: And beſides, we know to whom Ven- 
geance pecurliarly belongs, and that he who challenges that power 
to Himſelf will not ſuffer it to be communicated to any other. 

But We ſhould think our ſelves very fortunate, if, m the Re- 
fleclions we have been making on this Subjeft, NMe have repreſented 
the truth, on both fides, with that fairneſs and Impartiality, in 
the perplex'd condition of our own affairs, that all Princes may ſee 
and. judge, that it can never turn to their advantage, to be in an 


Intereſt contrary to that of their People, nor to give their Subjeds 


unreaſonable Provocations.. For (as in other Caſes, where the 1 
Laws both of God and Man are too often broken, tho very flrif | 
and poſitive, ſo in this point too) the People may not always be 
re5traimed from attempting by force to do themſelves Right, thu 

they Ought not. | 
Aud we hope no leſs, that the Peaple' will be convinced, that it 
were wiſer, and better for them, to obtain the redreſs of their 
grievances by ſuch ways, as the ancient Laws of this Kingdom 
have provided: And that the Conſtitution of King, Lords, and 
Commons, 1s the happieft Compoſition of Government in the world: 
1 . and 
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and ſo ſuited to the Nature of Engliſh men generally, that tho it 
be expelled for a time, yet it will return. 

We would therefore heartily wiſh both for Prmce and People 
if either of them ſhould be guilty of any irregular Deviattons from 
their own Channels, that they who are mpured would content 
themſelves with gentle Applications, and moderate Remedies, left 
the laft error be wor ſe than the fit: Aud above all, that whoſo- 
ever may have a thought of Ruling in this Land, may be throughly 
convinced in his own judgment, that it u a Crown of Briers and 
Thorns, that muſt be ſet on his head, without he can ſatisfy all 
reaſonable Men, that it us his fixed Principle and Reſolution, in- 
violably to defend our Religion, and preſerve our Laws. 

Upon the whole matter, We have often wonder'd, and reſt ſtill 
amazed, that any Prince ſhould care to govern a Pevple againſt 
their Nature, their Inclmations, and their Laws. What Glory 
can it be to a Prince of a great Spirit, to ſubdue, and break the 
hearts oX his own Subjefs, with whom he ſhould live properly as 
a Shepherd with his Flock? If two Lovers, who ſhould paſs their 


time in renewme, repeating, and returning all the Offices of Friend- 


Ship, kindyeſs, tenderneſs, and love, were, mead of that, untuckily 


contriving always to croſs, oppoſe, and torment one another, what 
could be the effect of ſuch a tion, but Vexation and An- 
guijſb in the beginning, a ſhort lived Correſpondence, and Hatred 
and Contempt in the Conclufion? 

Our Conſtitution 1s the main Point ever to be regarded; which, 
God be praiſed, hath been preſerved through ſo many Ages. For 
tho' there have been ſome Men often found, and of great parts too, 
who, for their private advantages, are aiding, ſometimes the Mo- 
narch, and ſometimes the Party that would be a Common-wwealth, 
under ſpecious Pretences for the Publick Good, to exceed the Li- 
miti the ConStutution hath preſcribed in thu Country; yet the Na- 
tion ſtill ide, m all Ages, ſome truly Publick Spirits, that pre- 
ſerve it from being long impoſed upon. There us a craft and a per- 
petual ſubtilty, that Men of private intereſt muſt work with to 
Jupport their own defigns: But the true Intereſt of the Kimgdom 1s 
the plameFt thing in the world: It ts what every Body in England 
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finds and feels, and knows to be Right, and they are not . a 
finding it neither. This i that IntereFt, that 1s ſupported Non 
tam fama, quam ſua vi; ite own weight Hill keeps it fleddy 
againſt all the Storms, that can be brought to beat upon it, either 
from the Ignorance of Strangers to our Conflitution, or the Violence 
of any, that project to themſelves wild Notions of appealing to the 
People out of Parliament (a Parliament fitting) as it were to a 
fourth Eflate of the Realm; and calling upon them to come and 
tale their ſhare in the direction of the publick, and moſt important 
Conſultations. This We conceive to be another way of under- 
mining the ancient and true Conſtitution, but not like to be more 
effectual than ſome others, that have been tried before; fince Me 
have the experience that no violence, nor almoſt ruin, hath, hitherto, 
hinder d it from ſettling again upon it's old foundation. 

There hath been, within the compaſs of few years, much Talk, 
and, God kuows, too many ill Effects too, of Faftions in this King- 
dom; and We have lived, in our days, to ſee the two great Par- 
ties, of late known by the Names of Whig and Tory, directiy 
change their ground; and thoſe, who were formerly the Anti- 
Courtters, become as plant and obſequious, as ever They were, who 
had been the moſt found fault with on that ſcore. But We are 
humbly of opinion, that, at this time of day, neither of thoſe Par- 
ties have the Game in their hands, as they have formerly perhaps 

fancied to themſelves. But they, who ſhall be ſo honeſt, and ſo 
wiſe, conflantly to prefer the true Intereſt of England to that of 
any other Country or People, preſerve the Religion and the Laws, 
protect and promote the Trade of the Nation, thriftily and provi- 
dently adminiſter the publick Treaſure, and ſtudy to maintain the 
Soveratgnty of our Seas, ſo naturally, ſo anciently, and ſo juſtly 
the true defence of this Kingdom ; that Body, whomſoever it ſhall 
be compoſed of, ſhall have the Weight of England on it's fide; 
and if there can be any of another frame, #hey muſt, in the end, 
prove ſo many miſerable rotten Reeds. 

Well may other Princes, and States, whoſe Situation requires 
tt for their own Security, find it their Intereſt, for the preſerva- 
tion of their Credit and Reputation among their Neighbours, to 

keep 
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keep conflantly in pay great Numbers of Land | Forces: in which 
they are flill vying one with the other, and boafting who can raiſe 
hi Thouſands, and who his ten Thouſands * but they will be found 
but young States-men for Our Government, who can think it ad 


_ wiſeable, that the Strength of this Iſland ſhould be meaſured by 


Proportions ſo unſuitable to iti true Glory, and Greatneſs. A. 
well might David have thought it requifite, when he was to en- 
counter the great Giant of the Philiſtines, that He likewiſe muft 
have had a Staff to his Spear like a Weaver's Beam. But that 
Man after God's own heart thought it more expedient to his ad. 
vantage over the Enemy, he was to contend with, to come against 
him with Armes that he had tried, and that he could weild. When 
Saul arm d bim with his om Armour, and put an Helmet of 
Braſs on his head, and arm'd him with a Coat of Mail, 


David himſelf ſays, He could not go with theſe, for he had 


not proved them. Which makes us a little reflect on the cir- 
cumſtance of our own Nation, That, whereas the Fleet of 
England hath been renoum d, through ſo many Ages, for the ho- 
nour and ſecurity of this Kingdom, in theſe latter days, by an un- 
accountable improvidence, our care has been more induftriouſly ap- 
plied to the raiſing great Numbers of Land Forces, than in main- 
taining, and ſupporting the glorious ancient Bukwarks of our Coun 
try; and when We have to do with an Enemy, whom We ſo far 
excel in ſirength at Sea, that, with a little more than ordinary 
application, We might hope to reſtrain his exorbitant potver by our 
Naval Expeditions, We have imploted our greateſt indiſiry, and 
a vaſt Expence, to attack him by Land in that part, where, by 
the ſtrength of his numerous Garriſons, he muſt be, for many years, 
at least, invulnerable. 

But it ts to be hoped the Great Allies themſelves, to whom, 
Me doubt not, the Engliſh Nation wiſhes all happineſs and profpe- 
rity, as being bound up with them in the ſame Intereſt, will at 
laſt be ſenfible, that this Kingdom cannot be uſeful to the Com- 
mon Cauſe m any other way, ſo much as at Sea. The Situation 
of this Country adapts it for Advantages by Sea: The Trade of 
it enables it to go on with a War by Sea: And neither them 
c +); can 
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can long bear a great Expence Mur in a Forveign + Lund: 
The experience of former Succeſſes at Sea makes the Nation ever 
fond of imploying it's Vigour there: aud the perpetual edloujy 
that, ſome time or other, Endeavours may bæ uſeu, by tha encrenſe 
of Land Forces, to advance anather (Greatueſs, and -another In- 
tereſt, will fix the genius of the Nation till to depend on it — 
neſs, and it's Security by Sea. 
| * Suadere Principi quod oporteat, magni laboris; W 
tatio erga Principem quemcunque {ine affectu peragitur, 
was a ſaying of Tacitus, and one of thoſe that 1s perpetually we- 


rified. For We ſee, in all times, how Compliance and Flattery 
gets the letter of honesIy, and nlaiu deating. All Men indeed love 
beft thoſe that diſpute uot with them; a misfortune, whilſt it as 
among ſt private Per ſous, that 1s not ſo much taken natice of ; hut 
it becomes remarkable, and grows a publick Calamity, when this 
uncomely abſequiouſueſs 1 practiſed towards great Prmces, who 
are apt to miſlale it for Duty, and to prefer it before ſuch Alice 
as d really good for their Service; at leaft till the folly, and vanity 
of ſuch proceedings comes to be ſeen through; and then the reward of 
their unſeaſonable Courtſhip frequently overtakes the miſerable 
Authors, tho the diſcovery come too. late to preſerve from rum the 
Mafter, who hath been deluded. 

| An Emment Poet of our own Nation, calls this Flattery the 
food of Fools; and yet it j a plant ſo guarded and fenced about, 
[ | fo cheriſhed and preſerved in all Courts, that it never fails of 
KkFringing forth muchwretched fruit ;, and will ever do ſo, till God 
Almighty ſhall ſend ſuch a diſcerning Spirit into the hearts of 
Princes, as may enable them to diſtinguiſb between thoſe, that ſerve 
to obtain their own ends, and thoſe, who have only in their View 
the true Intereſt, and Honour of their _Mafters ; and to puniſh, 
inStead of encouraging, thoſe bold Corrupters of all right Judgment, 
Juſtice, Honeſiy, and Truth. 
If at any time it might be hoped this dangerous generation of 
Men ſhould be diſcouutenanced, one might be allowed to look for 
ir in an Age, when a Revolution hath been thought neceſſary to 
make a Reformaiion : For where the Foundations of the Earth 
1 were 
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were: taken'to'be-out of Conrſe," more fleddimeſs,"a fiteder Virtue, 
and u more unblameable. 2 A 
the (Room. of at. 

Princes woutd bear it, i eds Ane Tk 
ns well as Happine /r to their 'Subjels, 9 bear plam and bold 
Truths, auben delivered with Duty and Decency und Privacy, 
from their ſaithſul Servants, in their un life timer; vhiiſt bey 
might yet redreſs, and correct any miſtakes of their „ 
Wall. But becauſe they generally defend themſelve from thoſe 
Approaches by their Greatneſs, and the Aube they uſnnlly ride on 
thoſe that come-near them, the next beſt why to incline them to ve- 
flect duly upon themſekves, 45 to get them to read the-Memorinls of 
Times paſt : Where They will ſee how thoſe, who huve once go- 
vern d the World, are treated, when they are dei und gone; am 
that it 1s the Privilege, and Practice of all preſent Ages, tu ſpeak 
without refiraint of thoſe that are paſt : As, Me muy be confatent, 
the next that comes after this We live in, will not foreet'to put 


their Stamp, and their Cenſure, on what they ſhall fudge good or 


bad, in any part of it. Aud th truth will be allowed in ll times, 
that a great King, who in known togovern in his own Perſon, who 
10 not managed by his Mmufters, but does Himſelf give the direflion, 
the liſe, and determination to all lis Commands, as he ought to have 
the Glory, and the Merit of Ins Conduft and Skilt, brought to his 
own Account without a Rival, fo he will have the misfortune of 
having the errors, of ns Reign, if any there be, imputeu likewiſe to 
Himſelf. 

Me have been led, from one Hep to another, farther than the 
ſcope of a Preſace to this Hiſtory might properly have drawn Us, 
were it not that the obſervation of the miſcarriages in former 
times, continued down by degrees, as we conceive, from the like 
miſlake, and the like root of animoſity and diſcontent, had enigaged 
us to make ſome remarks on the moſt eminent of them, and to lay 
them together in one view, for every Man's calm Judgement and 
Animadverſion as the beft means, in our opinion, to prevent any ſuch 
for the future. Which makes Us hope the Reader will not be cf 
Jended with ſome Excurſions, upon publiſhine ſuch a Work, that 
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hath ſo much of Information and Inflruftion in it, that it muſt fur- 
niſb to every one great variety of Reflectiont; and, amongst others, 
the obſervation of this particular, and almoſt continual Misfortune 
to all Princes, who are apt to think that, out of the great Num- 
bers of their Subject, and the Crowd of their Courtiers and Flat- 
terers, they can never want a ſupply of juſt and faithful Servants, 
which makes them ſo little value, and ſo often throw away their 
beſt and ableſt Miniſters ; whereas there ij in truth nothing ſo diffi- 
cult for a Prince, as to find a good, honeſt, juft, well temper d, and 
impartial Servant; and it u almoſt impoſſible to preſerve him long. 
For whoſoever comes to the Yoke of true painful drudgery in his 
Maſter s Service, from that moment creates to himſelf ſo many in- 
duſtrious Enemies, as he cannot gratify in all their. ſeveral wild 
pretenſions, to diſplace and deftroy him. & that ſuch a Man's Sta- 
tion mu#t be extreme ſlippery, and his favour oftentimes ſhort lived, 
whoſe whole time being taken up in promoting the ſolid greatneſs 
of his Maſter, and the good of his Country, he cannot have lei- 
ſure to take care of Himſelf. For whilſt he is watching the Ene- 
mies of the State, and laying Foundations for the happmeſs of fu- 
ture Times, as well as for the ſecurity of the preſent, and looking 
after all the Parts of the Adminiſtration; that the Religion of the 
Land may be reverenced; the Justice of the Nation Unblemiſhed ; 
the Revenues of the Crown carefully and honeſily collected, and 
diftributed with an equal hand of generoſity and good husbanaty, 
according to the ſeveral occafions that may require either ; How 
can ſuch a Miniſter be watching the ſecret Machinations of the 
Envyers, and Underminers of his Credit and Honeſiy? And 
therefore he may be forgiven, if, being conſcious to himſelf of his 
own Integrity towards the Publick, he contemns the little Arts 
ill defigning Mien; by which however, from the firſt hour of 
bis entering into the Service of his Maſter, he i continually pur- 
ſued, till he at length hunted down, and unavadably deſtroyed 
at Court. 
We do not intend here to write the particulars of the Life of 
this Author but We may ſay in ſhort, that ſuch a Fignre as 
1s here deſcribed of a great and Superiour Miniſter, and, in ſome 


degree, 


2 
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for ſome conſiderable time, conſulted in his weng brieſt Affairs. 
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degree, of a Favourite too," this excellent Man made, for about 
tuo years after the Reftoration of the King his Maſter, who, 
during that time, relied entirely on bis Advice, and Conduit. There 
were indeed\ ſome other Great and Wiſe Men, whom the Ning, 


There was the Earl of Southampton, then Lord High Trea- 


ſurer England, with whom our Author had ahways an entire 


and faft Friendhip, and whom all Men, that knew him, honour'd 


for his great Abilities, and eminent Integrity. There was the 


Duke of Albemarle, then Lord General, who had the honour, 
and good Fortune of bringing moſt things, and Men at that time 
to bear together, for the Reftoration of that King, and the Royal 
Family to the Seat of their Anceflors. There was the then Mar- 
quis of Ormond , ſoon after hs Majeflys Return made Lord 
Steward of the Houſe-hold, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
who had, not only followed, but even graced his Maſter's Fortunes, 


n al the time of bs Exile, with the Attendance of ſo eminent, 
Jl and meritorious 4 Subjet; who had often ventured his Per ſin; 


amd boft all bi Large Eftate in the fleady purſuit of Loyalty and 
Duty to the Crown, and Zeal for the true Religion. There as 
the Earl of Sandwich, who had, when Admiral and General at 
Sea, to his ſhare the glorious part of bringing the Fleet of England, 
and the Body of the Engliſh Sea-men, to concur in the King's Re- 


floration; and had, before that time, been very meritorious to- 


wards bis Majefty, as is mention d at large in the enſuing parts 


of this Fliflory. Theſe were the principal; and befides theſe , 


there was one more, who, tho in a different rank, was admitted, 
at that time, into the moſt intimate Truft and Confidence, Old Se- 
cretary Nicholas; who had ſerved his two Maſters , King 
Charles the faſt and ſecond, with ſo much Faithfulneſs and 
Integrity, as to be juſtly entitled to a part in the moſt important 
Admmuiſiration. But, without the leaſt defien of detracting from 
the Credit or Intereft of theſe great, and honourable Perſons , 
We may truly ſay, our Author had the preference of them all m 
the King's Favour and Efteem; and by his prudence, knowledge, 
and experience, in which he ſhared with the others, aud his 

d Indefatigable 
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" 1 Indęfatigable Labour and Pains, wherem, it is moſt certain, they 
ö | did not ſhare with Him, he had the Happmeſs, without their 
Euvy, and with their Concurrence, to have the greatest ſhare 
in diſpoſing the minds of the People, and the King too, to agree 
then on ſuch meaſures in Parliament, as laid the foundation of. 
that Peace, Plenty, and Proſperity this Nation hath -enjoved 
HB He had the happineſs 10 have the greateſt ſhare in preſerving 
the Conſtitution of our Government entire, when the Then pre- 
| ſent Temper of the People, was but too ready to have Sone into 

| any undue complyance with the Crown. | 

He had the happineſs, among ſeveral other good Als of Par- 
lament, to have the greateſt ſhare in compaſſing and perſecling 
the A of Oblivion, and Indemnity; the Aft for confarnung Judi- 
cial Proceedings; and the At of Uniformity ; by which the Peo- 
ple of England were quieted in therr Minds, and ſettled in their 
Poſſeſſuons ; and the Church of England redeemd from the op- 
preſſions it had lain under, and eftabliſhed and ſet up by the Law 
of the Land, as it was alſo by our bleſſed Saviour, promiſe to 
all thoſe, that ſerve him in Holineſs and Truth, on that Rock, 
againſt which the Gates of Hell were not to prevail. This is 
1 that Church, which defires to have her Doctrine under/lood, as 
| well as obeyed; and which depends on the Infallibility of Scripture 
| for her Guide, but never could be drawn to allow it to any Mor- 
tal Men, whether in a fingle Perſon, or a greater Number; 
and which, of all the Churches in the World, does moſt rational- 
ly inform her Members in the Practice of pure Religion and un- 
defiled towards God, with Decency in Worſhip, without Af- 
Jeclation, Superſtition, or Oftentation; and Obedience to the King, 
with due Regard to the Conſtitution, and the Laws of the = 
Land. By Gad bleſſing on theſe means, our, Author had the hap- 
pineſs to leave laſting Monuments of his Judgement, and his Pie- i 
ty; of by Loyaliy to his Prince; and his entire Love to bis 
- Cunty. 4 
It was during the MMiniſiry of this Perſon, and whilft he was in | ö 3 
his greateſt Credit, that memorable Expreſſion was uſed, in one of 
a Ring 
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King Charles the ſecond's Speeches ro both Houſes: That mall 
his Deliberations and Actions, his principal Comfideration * 
be, What will a Parliament think of them ? | 
Every Body then knew, by whoſe Advice that King was in- 
clined to make that wiſe Declaration. Aud certainly it had been 
happy for him, if he had always practiſed it; and all England 
hath Reaſon to wiſh, that all Miniſter: had continued , to br 
day, to give the like wholeſome Counſel. 


Hz tibi erunt Artes, 


ſaid our . to a King of England : Keep "RT ell 
with your Parliaments. Let no vain whimſey of the Example 
of other Countries , but utterly impracticable in This, delude 
you. Keep always in the true Intereſt of the Nation; and a 
King of England ir the greateſt , and happie/t Print f in Fe 
World. 

Hou this Perſon came firft to leſſen in his Credit, and after- 
wards, in the ſpace of about five years, to fall quite out of that 
King's favour , to be Diſeraced, as the Language at Court is, 
and Baniſhed, muſt be a little touched; and We ſhall make an 
end. They who were then moſt concern d in his Misfortunes , 


and felt the moſt ſenfible firokes of his Majeflys diſpleaſure in 


their Family, have it not in their hearts to lay any thing hard 
at the Door of that Ring, once a moſt gracious, and indulgent 
Mater to our Author, and who was c ertainly not of a DiſÞo- 
fition to do harſh things to any Body; and who, as Me have Rea- 
Jon to believe, out of the ſenſe of unkind Uſage to the Father, 
did afterwards, by his own fingular goodneſs and favour , much 
agamfl the mind of ſome in Credit with him, draw his two Sos, 
who yet Survive, into a very great degree of Truſt, and Confi- 
dence near him; and particularly beflowed on the ſecond, ex- 
traordinary marks of Honour and Bounty, that are to deſcend to 
his Pofterity. | 

We take them both to be men of ſo much Piety to their Father, 
and ſo much Spirit in themſelves, that they would by no means, be 
bribed to omit any thing upon this occafion, that might be of Uſe or 
d2 Advantage 
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bim guilty of all. 


tation as any Man to this day. 


Adantage 70 the honour of ne they owe fo much Duty to; if they 
could conceive, that there was need, at this time of day, to contri- 
bute to the Juſtification of his Innocency. The world hath laſted 
long enough, fince the Migfortunes- of this honour able Perſon, to 
be throughly convinced, that there was nothing in all thoſe Ar- 
ticles exhibited again him in Parliament, that did in the leaſt 
touch or concern him. One of his Sons, then of the Houſe of 
Commons, offer d in that Houſe, that if they, who accuſed him, 
would but take the Pains to prove to the Houſe any one of the 
Articles, and take which they would, if they made out but any 

one of them all, Himſelf, and all his Friends, would acknowledge 


But there ts no need now of the vindication of ſuch a Man, 
whom every Body, in their conſciences, do not only acquit of any 
crime, but all Good Men ſpeak of with honour ; and who flill 
lives in the opinion of all true Engliſh Men, m as high a Repu- 


Net, although Me intend to decline all manner Reflection on the 
Memory of that King, We may be allow to ſay, That that ex- 
cellently well natured Prince, who did very few ill natured thing: 
in his Reign, was prevailed upon, in this caſe, not only to put out 
of hs Service one of the moſt Faithful and Ancient Servants then 
alive to his Father, or Himſelf (which is not to be ſo much com- 
plain d ; for it would be a hard Tie indeed for a Prince to be, 

as it were, Married to his Servants for better, for worſe) but to 
conſent to an At of Parliament, that obliged this his poor Servant 
to end his days m Baniſbment, with old Ae and Infirmties to 
attend him: This might be thought a little hard-hearted to inflift 
upon a Man, who had the honour and happmeſs, in the more vi- 
gorous part of his Life, to have led the King himſelf through his 
own Exile, with Credit and Dignity, and in more Honour and 
Reputation, than uſually attends Unfortunate Princes, that are 
deprived of their own Dominions , and at laſt, in the fulneſs of 
God's own Time, had the happineſs to have ſo conſiderable a ſhare 
in the Conduit of his Reſtoration. For it was by this Author 
priucipally, that the contmual correſpondence was kept up with 
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the Loyal Party in England, in order to cultivate good thoughts 
of his Majefly in the minds of his People, and to brmg them, 
in ſome ſort, acquainted with bis Temper and Diſpefition, Here 
they could know his Perſon. This Author likewnſe framed, 
diſpoſed, and drew thoſe Letters .and Declarations from Breda, 
which had ſo wonderful an Effect all over England, and were 
ſo generally approved here, that they were, almoſt all, turn d into 
Ads of Parhament. 

Many perhaps may not unreaſonably believe, that the Mar- 
riage of the then Duke of York with the Daughter of this 
Author mbit have been one great occafim , if not the Founda- 
tion of his Fall; and though it be moſt undoubtedly true, that this 
very unequal Allyance was brought to paſs entirely without the 
knowledge, or Privity of this Author, but ſo much the contrary, 
that when the King, at that time, made him more than ordi- 
nary expreſſions of his Grace to him, with Aſſurances that this 
Accident ſhould not leſſen the Efteem, and Favour his Majeſty 
had for him; yet his own good Judgement made him immediate- 
ly ſenfible, and declare it too, to thoſe he was intimate with, 
that this muſt certainly be the occafion of the diminution of his 
Oredit. 

The continual dropping of Water does not more infallibly make 
an hollow in a Stone , than the perpetual Whiſpers of ill Men 
mus make impreſſion the heart of any Prince, that will al- 
ways lie open to hear them; nor can any Man's mind be ſuf- 
fictently guarded from the influence of contmued Calumny , and 
Back-biting. 

When the Duke of York had made this Marriage, it was 
not unnatural to thoſe ill minded Men to ſuggeſt, that, for the 
time to come, that Minifler would be contriving Advantages for 
the good of his own Poſterity, to the prejudice of his Sveraigu, 
and Maſter. What their wickedneſs, poſſibly, would have allow'd 
. Them to praclice, was ground enough to them for an Atcuſation 

of His Innocency. 
It was true that the Duke of York was become the han- 
cellor s Son in Law; and therefore they hoped to be believed, 
þ e when 
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when hey ſaid, that to ſatisfy his Ambition , he would farfeit 
his Integrity; which, God knows, was Not true. 

Thus what Tacitus obſerves in the time of Tiberius, of 
Granius Marcellus, who was inform d againſt to have ſpoken 
ill words of that Emperour, was here, in ſome ſort, verified on 
our Author : 

Inevitabile crimen, /ays Tacitus concerning thoſe words, 
nam, quia vera erant, etiam dicta credebantur. 

Te Allyance was undeniable; there were Children born of 
it ; and the King was not bleſſed with any from his Marriage. 
An inevitable crime laid on our Author. For, becauſe it was 
true, that there were Children from one Marriage, and not from 
the other, it was ſuggeſied, that both Marriages had been ſo con- 
trived by the Chancellor : though the King knew very well, that 
his own Marriage had not been fret projected, or propoſed by this 
Author ; and that he had often told his Majeſty, what ſuſpicions 
there were m the world, that that great and virtuons Princeſs 
might prove unſruitful. - 

Another inevitable Misfortune, which was then laid as a 
Crime too on our Author, was a Report very falſely, but very 
mdustriouſly ſpread abroad, that firſt begat a Coldneſs, and, by 
degrees, very much diſinclined a great many of the Royal Party 
to him; a Report, that he ſhould have inflilled into the King's 
mind a Principle, that he muſt prefer his Enemies, and advance 
Them, to gain them to be his F. riends ; and for his Old Friends, 
it was no matter how he uſed Them, for They would be ſo fiill. 
19 which very ſcandalous l We must give this 
true Anſwer : 

I. Jell out indeed, that every Man's Expeflation , that had 
laboured all the heat of the day in the Vme-yard, who had re- 
cerved wounds in their Perſons in the day of Battle, or ſuffer d 
in their Fortunes or Liberties , far the preſervatim of a good 
conſcience during the Uſurpation of Tyranny and Anarchy, was 
not, and, alas! could not, be recompenced immediately according 

to their Merit, or the Hopes they had entertained: And be- 
cauſe it was true that they were diſappomted, it was believed 
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by py fome of them, that our Author, being Miniſter at that time, 
had in/lilted this damnable Doctrine and Poſition , that it was 
no matter how the King uſed his Old Friends: and becauſe it 
was true that they were not conſidered as they deſerved, it muſt 
be believed, as they would have it, that He was the Author * 
that Advice. 

It was true that the King, who was ſo wonderfully reſtored 
with all that Glory and Peace, more perhaps upon the confi- 
dence of his Declarations and Promiſes from Breda , than any 
other Flumane means, and who had thought it neceſsary to re- 
commend, in his moſt gracious Speech to both Houſes, upon the 
paſſing the All of Indemnity, that all marks of diſtinflion and 
drvifion among it his Subjels, ſhould be for ever buried and for- 
gotten , did not think it for his Honour , and true Intereſt, to 
Reign over a Party only of his Subjects; and therefore , imme- 
diately after his Reſtoration, in order to the Settlement of his 
Court, and Family, the then Earl of Mancheſter, whoſe part 
every body remember d to have been very eminent, in the time of 
the Rebellion, againſt King Charles the firſt, but who had in- 
= duſtrioufly applied himſelf ſeveral years to the King, to make re- 
3 ' paration for his former Errors, and had been conſiderably ſer- 
X rziceable to him in ſeveral occaſions , was honoured with the Ofc 
fice of Lord Chamberlain of the Houſe-hold; to let the Kine- 
dom ſee, hiv the King Himſelf began with pratlifine what 
he exhorted his Subjefs to, that admirable Art of Forgetful- 
neſs, when he put Such a perſon into ſo eminent a Station n 
the Government , near his own Perſon. Ad it was certainly 
of Advantage to the King, in the beginning of hu ſettlement 
here, as well as a Mark of Juſtice in his Nature, to let his 
Subjets know and feel, that every one of them might capaci- 
tate himſelf, by his future behaviour, for any Dignity and Pre- 
ferment. 

But it could never be in the Heart of a Man, who had been 
all along on the ſuffering fide, to do his own Party jo baſe an 
Office with the King , as this falſe Report did inſinuate. He 
might be of opinton that the fatted Calf was to be killed, for the 
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entertainment of the Prodigal Son, whenever he return d; that 
there might be no diſtinftion of Parties kept up amongst Us, 
but he could never forget the Birthright of the Eldeſt Son, who 
had ſerved the King ſo many years, and had not at any time 
tranſereſſed his. commandment, and ſo well deſerved that praiſe, 
and that reward, Son, thou art ever with me, and all that 
T have is thine. Aud yet this Calumny, falſe as it was, was 
another inevitable Crime, or at leaſt Misfortune. For without 
that opinion, which ſome of the Royal Party had ſucked in, that 
the Chancellor had abandon d their Intereſt, it had been impoſſi- 
ble to have engaged a Majority in that Parliament, to have con- 
ſented to that Aft of Baniſhment. 

God forgive the Inventors and Contrivers of that foul Ca- 
Iumny : But, by his Almighty Providence, who from Heaven re- 
veals Secrets, it was not long before that Party was dijabuſed. 
For, tho the Chancellor, for ſome time, bore the blame, that they 
had not been more confidered, it was quickly found, that it was 
not from Him, but from the miſtaken Politicks of the new States- 
men, that they were deſgu d to be neglected. Nor did they at all 
find themſelves more taken notice of, after his Removal; nor have 
the ſeveral other Parties in the Kingdom, that have been che- 
riſhed, and countenanced in oppoſition to this, much declined, as Me 
concezve, to this day. 

But after all, Wem are humbly of opinion, that it was neither 
of theſe above mention d unavoidable Misfor tunes, nor both tage- 
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ther, that gave the fatal, and laſt deciſive blow to the fortune of 
this good Man. The King had too good a Judgement, and was too 
well natured, to have been impoſed upon barely by ſuch Attacks 
as theſe; which he knew very well himſelf, as to our Author's 
guilt in them, were Frivolous and Unjuſt. 

But there are always in Courts ſecret Engines, that Alually 
conſummate the Miſchiefs, that others, in a more publick way, 
have been long in bringing to paſs : And in this caſe there were 
two principal ones : 

The One, the Intereſt of ſome of the Zealots of the Popiſh Par- 
ty, who knew this Minifler had too much Credit in the Nation, tho 
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be ſhould loſe it with the King, to ſuffer the Projets, they perpe- 
tually had, of propagating their Religion, to take effect, wilt be 
ſhould be in the Kingdom : 

The Other, the Faction of the Ladies, di that 
time with the King, who were afraid of ſuch a Man's being near 
him, as durſt talk to him, as he had ſeveral times taken the Li- 
berty to do, of the ſcandal of their lives, and reprove bath the 
«Maſter and the Miſireſſet, for their n en Con- 
 verſations. 

Thus theſe two Intereſts; joining their F, orces, were ſo power 
ful, that there was no refiſliing them, by a Man, who could not 
make Court to Either. Aud ſo he fell a Sacrifice to the Ambi- 
tion, and Malice of all ſorts of Enemies, who were defirons of 
getting new places to themſelves in the Court, aud of trying new 
Inventions in the State. 

And yet it is to be obſerved, that that King, who was, amo} 
all hu Reign, ever labouring, with much paint, to get a little 
Eaſe, which he might perhaps have attamed with leſs trouble, 
and, no doubt, hoped; by getting rid of this old importunate Coun- 
ſellor, to terrify any Man from preſuming afterwards to tell 
him ſuch bold Truths, had ſcarce ever after any Serenity in his 
whole Reign : But thoſe very Wonen, or others in their places, 
and the Factions he himſelf had given countenance to, grew too 
hard for him, and tore him almoſt to pieces, ſometimes in the 
favouring of one Party, and ſometimes of another, without fleady- 
neſs of his own, or confidence enough in any of his Servants, to 
guide him through thoſe perplexities , that could not have been 
brought upon him, but by his own conſent. 

Ne dare ſay, there were ſome hours in hw life, that he wiſhd 
he had had his old Chancellor again; who, he knew, was a more 
skilful Pilot than any of his new States-men 


( Tempus erit, magno cum optaverit emptuni 
Intactum) 


Aud that he had not, by his too much eagerneſs to get rid of 
one old Servant, given too great an handle to have new Meaſures, 
f and 
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and new ww Counſels, fo often impoſed upon him,  thronghout the whole 
remaining part of hir life. N 
Thus We have fmiſhed our Preface, 5 which We rhonghs in- 
cumbent on us to make, who had lived to be acquainted with 
this Author, and to have known his merit, that it might at- 
tend the publiſhing'this Hiflory, to give the preſent Ave ſome' in- 
formation of the Character of him, they are to read. Aud as we 
defired to perform it with reſpect to his Memory, ſo, We hope, We 
have not exceeded the bounds of truth, and modeſty, which he him- 
ſelf would have taken unkindly from thoſe , that are doing this 
Office to him. Whatever Misfortunes he might have in hs life; 
whatever Enemies he might have had; or whatever Errors he 
might have committed (which few Men in his high Stations eſcape 
quite clear of) We preſume to think he deſerves, from all im- 
partial Men, the praiſe of an honeſt, juſt, and able Servant to 
the Church and Crown, and to be ranked amoneFft the great and 
good Miniſters of State. 
And now We will conclude all, with a thaukſerving to God 

in Faint Luke, Glory be to God on high, and on Earth 
peace, good will, towards Men. 
For God's name ought ever to be glorified m all his Anf 
tions ; whether they be attended with the Proſberities, or Al. 
ver/ities of this preſent World. We fpeak it knowmgly, that our 
Noble Author did ſo throughout the Courſe of his Mzsfortunes , 
and that he did adore, and magnify God's holy Name, for all hu 
Mercies fo plentifully beſtowed upon him, and particularly for 
giving him the Courage, and Virtue, conflantly to act and ſuffer 
honourably through all the confiderable Employments of hu life 
and, more eſpecially, to endeavour to keep things even between 
the Kimg and the People (the everlaſting labour of a faithful Ser- 
vant ) rather than advance his own favour, by unreaſonably ad- 
vancing the Prerogative on the one hand, or his credit, by court- 
ing the Popular Interest, on the other; which We heartily wiſh, 
all Men, in the highe$t Authority under a King of England; may 
ever remember to pradlice. 
And whoever are acquainted with the Sons of this Noble 

4 Author, 
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py nut do them this juftice to own, they have often de- 
clared, that they have found themſelves as well the better Chri- 
flians, as the better Men, for the aſſlicted, as well as proſperous 
parts of their Father's Life ; which hath taught them, to be the 
leſs ſurpriſed with the various turns, they have met within the 
Cour ſe of their own. With Saint Paul, they have learnt to 
know how to be exalted, and how to be abaſed. This as 
Chriſtians: Aud with Horace, who attributes more to Fortune, 
they have learnt to have always in their minds, 


Laudo manentem, ſi celeres quatit 
Pennas, Reſigno quæ dedit. 


And having thus glorified God on hizh, that they may do al 
in them lies, towards promoting Peace on Earth, they do very 
heartily declare, and profeſs good Will towards all Men; and 
bear no unkindneſs to any, that were the Contrtvers of the unde- 
ſerved Misfortunes of their Noble Father. 
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Begun in the Year 1641. 


With the precedent Paſſages, and Actions, that contributed 
thereunto, and the happy End, and Concluſion thereof 
by the KING's bleſſed RESTORATION, and 
RETURN upon the 29® of May, in the Year 1660. 
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BOOK I. 
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Deut. iw. 7. 8, 9 

For what Nation is there ſo great, who hath God ſo nich unta 
them, as the Lard our God 1 in all things that we call upon 
him for? | 

And what Nation is there ſo great that hath Statutes, and 
Judgments fa righteous as all this Law, which I ſet before 
you this day? 

Only take heed to thy ſelf, and keep thy ſoul diligently, left thou 
forget the things which thine eyes have ſeen. 


HA Poſterity may not be Deceived by ther? 

> proſperous Wickedneſs of thoſe times of which 
I write, into an Opinion,that nothing leſs than 
a a general Combination, and univerſal Apo- 
ſtacy in the whole Nation from their Religion, 
; and Allegiance, could, in ſo ſhort a time, have 
produced ſuch a total and prodigious Altera- 
tion, and Confuſion over the whole Kingdom; 
-” : And that the Memory of thoſe, who, out of 
10 E — Duty and Conſcience, have oppoſed that Tor- 
rent, v hich did overwhelm them, may not loſe the recompence due to 
their Virtue, but having undergone the injuries and reproaches of This, 
may find a vindication in a better age: It will not be unuſeful, for the 
information ofthe Judgement and Conſcience of men, to preſent to the 
world afull and clear Narration of the Grounds, Circumſtances, and Ar- 
tifices of this Rebellion; not only from the time ſince the flame hath 
been viſiblein a Civil war, but, looking farther back, from thoſe former 
paſſages and accidents, by which the Seed-plots were made and framed, 
trom whence thoſe miſchiefs have ſucceſſively grown to the height 

o they have ſince arrived at. 

AND inthis enſuing Hiſtory, though the hand and judgement of God 
will be very viſible, in infatuating a People (as ripe and prepared for 
Deſtruction) into all the perverſe actions of folly and madneſs, making 
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Parliaments (words of pretious eſteem in their juſt ſignification) are fu- 


Introductions to matters of the greateſt Moment, nor ſpeak of Perſons 


the Weak to contribute to the deſigns of the Wicked, and ſuffering even 
thoſe, by degrees, out of a conſcience of their guilt, to grow more wicked 
than they intended to be; letting the Wiſe to be impoſed upon by men 
of ſmall underſtanding; and permitting the Innocent to be poſſeſſed 
with lazineſs and 12 in the moſt vifible article of danger; uniting the 
Ill, though of the moſt different opinions, oppoſite intereſts, and diſtant 
affections, in a firm and conſtant league of Miſchiefs ; and dividing thoſe 
whoſe opinions and intereſts are the ſame, into Faction and Emulation, 
more pernicious to the publick than the Treaſon of the others: whilſt 
the poor People, under pretence of Zeal to Religion, Law, Liberty, and 10 


riouſly hurried into actions introducing Atheiſm, and diſſolving all the 
Elements of Chriſtian Religion; cancelling all obligations, and deſtroy- 
ing all foundations of Law and Liberty; and rendring, not only the 
Privileges, but the very Being of Parliaments deſperate and impractica- 
ble : I fay, though the immediate finger and wrath of God muſt be ac- 
knowledged in theſe perplexities and diſtractions: yet he who ſhall deli- 
gently obſerve the diſtempers and conjunctures of Time, the ambition, 
pride, and folly of Perſons, and the ſuddain growth of Wickedneſs, from 
want of care and circumſpection in the firſt impreſſions, will find all: o 
theſe miſeries to have proceeded, and to have been brought upon us from 
the ſame natural cauſes, and means, which have uſually attended King- 
doms ſwoln with long plenty, pride, and exceſs, towards ſome ſignal 
mortification, and caſtigation of Heayen. And it may be, upon the con- 
fideration how impoſſible it was to foreſee many things that have hap- 
pen d, and of the neceſſity of overlooking many other things, we may 
not yet find the cure ſodeſperate, but that, by Gods mercy, the wounds þ 
| 


may be again bound up; and then this proſpe& may not make the future 
Peace leſs pleaſant and durable. | 
I Have the more willingly induced my ſelf to this unequal task, out; 
of the hope of contributing-ſomewhat to that bleſſed end: and though ! 
a piece of this nature (wherein the infirmities of ſome, and the malice 
of, others, muſt be boldly look'd upon and mention'd) 1s not likely to be 
publiſhed in the age in which it is writ, yet it may ſerve to inform my 
ſelf and ſome others, what we ought to do, as well as to confort us in 
what we have done. For which work, as I may not be thought alltoge- 
ther an incompetent perſon, having been preſent as a Member of Parlia- 
ment in thoſe Councils before, and till the breaking out of the Rebellion, 
and having fince had the Honour to be near two great Kings in ſome 
Truſt, fo I ſhall perform the ſame with all faithfulneſs, and ingenuity; 
with an equal obſervation of the faults and infirmities of both fides, with 
their defects and overſights in purſuing their own ends; and ſhall no 
otherwiſe mention ſmall and light Occurrences, than as they have been 


otherwiſe than as the mention of their Virtues or Vices is eſſential to 
the work in hand: In which I ſhall, with truth, preſerve my ſelf from 
the leaſt ſharpneſs that may proceed from private provocation, and 
wn "a Tn obſerve the rules, that a man ſhould, who deſerves to be 

ieved. | 

I SHALL not then lead any man farther back in this journey for the- 
diſcovery of the entrance into thoſe dark ways, than the beginning of 
this Kings reign. For I am not fo Tharp-fighted as thoſe who have 
diſcerned this Rebellion contriving, from (if not before) the death of 


Queen 
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Queen Elizabeth, and fomented by ſeveral Princes, and great Miniſters 
of State in Chriſtendom, to the time that it brake out. Neither do I 
look ſo far back as I do, becauſe I believe the defign to have been ſo long 
fince formed, but that by viewing the Temper, Diſpofition, and Habit at 
that time of the Court and of the Country, we may diſcern the minds 
of men prepared, of ſome to Act, and of others to Suffer, all that hath ſince 
happened; the Pride of this man, and the Popularity of that; the Le- 
vity of one, and the Moroſity of another; the Exceſs of the Court in 
the greateſt Want, and the Parſimony and Retention of the Country 
in the greateſt Plenty; the ſpirit of Craft and Subtlety in ſome, and the 
Unpoliſhed Integrity of others, too much deſpiſing craft or art; all con- 
tributing joyntly to this maſs of Confuſion now before us. 


lx James in the end of March 1625 died, leaving his : 


12) Majeſty that now is, engaged in a War with Spain, x. 


was undertaken by the conſent and advice of Parlia- 
ment : the People being naturally enough inclined to 
the War ( having ſurfeited with the uninterrupted plea- 
ſures and plenty of 22 years Peace) and ſufficiently inflamed againſt the 
XX --Spaniard; but quickly weary of the charge of it: And therefore, after 
nan unproſperous and chargeable attempt in a voyage by Sea upon Cadiz, 
and as unſucceſsful, and more unfortunate one upon Fraxce at the Iſle 
of Ree ( for ſome difference had likewiſe about the ſame time begotten 
a War with that Prince) a general Peace was ſhortly concluded with 
both Kingdoms; the Exchequer being ſo exhauſted with the debts of 
King James, the bounty of his Majeſty that now is (who, upon his firſt 
acceſs to the Crown, gave many coſtly inſtances of his favour to perſons 
near him) and the charge of the War upon Spain, and France, that both 
the known, and caſual Revenue being anticipated, the neceſſary Subſi- 
zo ſtence of the houſehold was unprovided for; and the King on the ſuddain 
driven to thoſe ſtreights for his own Support, that many ways were re- 
ſorted to, and inconveniencies ſubmitted to for Supply; as ſelling the 
Crown-Lands, creating Peers for money, and many other particulars, 
which no acceſs of power, or plenty fince could repair. 
PARLIAMENTS were Summoned,and again Diſſolved in diſpleaſure: 
and That in the fourth year (after the diſſolution of the two former) was 
determined with a Profeſſion, and Declaration, that, fince for ſeveral 
ill ends the calling again of a Parliament was divulged, however his 
* Majeſty had ſhewed, by his frequent meeting with his People, his love 
+* to the uſe of Parliaments, yet the late abuſe having, for the preſent, 
driven his Majeſty unwillingly out of that courſe, he ſhall account it 
* preſumption for any to preſcribe any time to his Majeſty for Parlia- 
ments. Which words were generally interpreted, as if no more Aſſem- 
blies of that nature were to be expected, and that all men were prohi- 
bited upon the penalty of cenſure, ſo much as to ſpeak of a Parliament. 
And here I cannot but let my ſelf looſe to ſay, that no man can ſhew 
me a Source, from whence thoſe waters of bitterneſs, we now taſte, have 


WW 


le 50 more probably flowed, than from theſe unreaſonable, unskilful , and 
'f precipitate Diſſolutions of Parliaments; in which, by an unjuſt ſurvey 
e gg of the Paſſion, Inſolence, and Ambition of particular perſons, the Court 
of meaſured the Temper and Affection of the Country; and by the fame 
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but unprovided with money to manage it; though it“ #** 
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ſtandard the People conſider d the Honour, Juſtice, and Piety of the 
Court; and ſo uſually parted, at thoſe ſad feafons, with no other reſpect 
and charity one toward the other, than accompanies perfons who never 
meant to meet but in their own defence. In which the King had always 
the diſadvantage to harbour Perſons about him, who with their utmoſt 
Induſtry, falſe Information, and Malice, improved the faults, and in- 
firmities of the Court to the People; and again, as much as in them lay, 
rendered the People ſuſpected, if not odious to the King. 
I am not alltogether a ſtranger to the paſſages of thoſe Parliaments, 
(though I was not a Member of them) having carefully peruſed the Jour. © 
nals of both Houſes, and familiarly converfed with many who had prin- 
cipal parts in them. And I cannot but wonder at thoſe Counſels, which 
perſwaded the courſes then taken ; the habit and temper of mens minds, 
at that time, being, no queſtion, very applicable to the Publick ends; and 
thoſe ends being only diſcredited by the Jealoufies the People entertaind 
from the manner of the proſecution, that they were other, and worſe 
than in truth they were. It is not to be denied, that there were, in all 
thoſe Parliaments, eſpecially in that of the fourth year, ſeveral Paſſages, 
and diſtempered Speeches of particular perſons, not fit for the dignity, 
and honour of thoſe places, and unſuitable to the Reverence due to his: 
Majeſty and his Councils. But I do not know any formed Act oſ either 
Houſe (for neither the Remonſtrance,nor Votes of the laſt day were ſuch) 
that was not agrecable to the Wiſdome, and Juſtice of great Courts upon | 
thoſe extraordinary occaſions. And whoever conſiders the Acts of power, 
and injuſtice of ſome of the Miniſters, in thoſe intervals of Parliament, 
will not be much ſcandalized at the warmth, and vivacity of thoſe 
. meetings. | 
In the Second Parliament there was a mention, and intention de- 
clared of granting five Subſidies, a proportion (how contemptible foever 
in reſpect of the preſſures now every day impoſed ) ſcarce ever before ä 
heard of in Parliament. And that Meeting being, upon very unpopular, 
and unplauſible reaſons, immediately Diflolved, thoſe five Subſidies were 
exacted, throughout the whole Kingdom, with the ſame rigour, as if, 
in truth, an Act had paſſed to that purpoſe : Divers Gentlemen of prime 
quality, in ſeveral Counties of England, were, for refuſing to pay the 
ſame, committed to Prifon, with great rigour and extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances. And could it be imagined, that thoſe men would meet 
again 1n a free convention of Parliament, without a ſharp, and ſevere 
expoſtulation, and inquifition into their own Right, and the power that 
had impoſed upon that Right? And yet all theſe Provocations, and many 4 
other, allmoſt of as large an extent, produced no other Reſentment than 
the Petition of Right (of no prejudice to the Crown) which was like- 
wiſe purchaſed at the price of five Subfidics more, and, in a very ſhort 
time after that Supply granted, that Parliament was likewiſe, with 
ſtrange circumſtances of paſſion on all fides, Diflolved. 
In E abrupt, and unkind breaking off the Two firft Parliaments was 
v holely imputed to the Duke of Buckingham, and of the Third, princi- 
pally to the Lord //e/tor,, then Lord high Treaſurer of Eugland; both 
in reſpect of the great power, and intereſt they then had in the affections 
of his Majeſty, and for that the time of the Diſſolutions happened to be: 
when ſome Charges, and Accuſations were preparing, and ready to 
be preferred againſt thoſe two great Perſons. And therefore the Envy, 
and Hatred, that attended them thereupon, was Inſupportable, and was 
3 viſibly 
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viſibly the cauſe of the Murther of the Firſt (ſtabbed to the heart by the 
hand of a Villain, upon the meer impious pretence of his being odious to 
the Parliament) and made, no doubt, ſo great an impreſſion upon the 
Underſtanding, and Nature of the other, that, by degrees, he loſt that 
temper, and ſerenity of mind, he had been before maſter of, and which 
was moſt fit to have accompanied him in his weighty imployments: in- 
ſomuch, as, out of indignation to find himſelf worſe uſed than he de- 
ſerved, he cared leſs to deſerve well, than he had done; and inſenſibly 
grew into that Publick hatred, that render d him leſs uſeful to the Ser- 


to Vice that he only intended. 


I woNDER leſs at the Errors of this nature, in the Duke of Bucking- 
ham; who, having had a moſt generous Education in Courts, was utterly 
Ignorant of the Ebbs, and Floods of Popular Councils, and of the Winds 
that movethoſe Waters; and could not, without the ſpirit of Indigna- 
tion, find himſelf, in the ſpace of a few weeks, without any viſible cauſe 
intervening, from the greateſt height of popular Eſtimation, that any 
perſon hath aſcended to (inſomuch as S Edward Coke blaſphemouſly 
call'd him our Saviour) by the ſame Breath thrown down to the depth 
of Calumny, and Reproach. I fay, it is no Marvail ( befides that he was 


0 naturally to follow ſuch Counſels as were given him) that He could think 


of no better way, to be freed of theſe inconveniences, and troubles, the 
Paſſions of thoſe Meetings gave him, than to Diſſolve them, and pre- 
vent their coming together: and that when they ſecmed to neglect the 
Publick Peace, out of Animofity to him, he intended his own Eaſe and 
Security in the firſt place, and eaſily believed, the Publick might be 
otherwiſe provided for, by more Intent, and Diſpaſſionate Counſels. 
But that the other, the Lord Veſton, who had been very much, and 
very Popularly converſant in thoſe Conventions, who exactly knew the 
Frame, and Conſtitution of the Kingdom, the temper of the People, 


zo the Extents of the Courts of Law, and the Juriſdition of Parliaments, 
which at that time had ſeldom, or never committed any Exceſs of juriſ- 


dition ( Modeſty and Moderation in Words never was, nor ever will be 
obſerved in Popular Councils, whoſe foundation is Liberty of Speech) 
that He ſhould believe, that the Union, Peace, and Plenty of the King- 
dom could be preſerved without Parliaments, or that the Paſſion, and 
Diſtemper gotten, and received into Parliaments, could be removed, and 
reformed by the more paſſionate Breaking and Diflolving them; or that 
That Courſe would not inevitably prove the moſt Pernicious to himſelf, 
is as much my Wonder, as any thing that hath fince happened. 


„„ THERE is a Protection very gracious, and juſt, which Princes owe to 


their Servants, when, in obedience to their juſt Commands, upon extra- 
ordinary and neceſſary Occaſions, in the execution of their Truſts, they 
ſwer ve from the ſtrict letter of the Law, which, without that Mercy, would 
be Penal to them. In any ſuch Caſe, it is as Legal (the Law preſuming 
it will always be done upon great Reaſon) for the King to pardon, as 
for the Party to accuſe, and the Judge to condemn. But for the Sove- 
raign Power to interpoſe, and ſhelter an Accuſed Servant from anſwer- 
ing, dos not only ſeem an obſtruction of Juſtice, and lay an imputation 
upon the Prince of being Privy to the Offence, but leaves ſo great a 


io Scandal upon the Party himſelf, that he is generally concluded Guilty 


of whatſoever he is charged with; which is commonly more than the 
Worlt man ever deſerved. And it is worthy the Obſervation, that, as 
no Innocent man who made his Defence, ever Suffer'd in thoſe times 
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by Judgement of Parliament, ſo many Guilty perſons, and againſt whom 
the Spirit of the times went as high, by the wiſe managing their Defence, 
have been Freed from their Accuſers, not only without Cenſure, but 
without Reproach; as the Biſhop of Lincoln, then Lord Keeper, 8 H. 
Marten, and S' H. Spiller; Men, in their ſeveral degrees, as little be- 
holden to the Charity of that time, as any men fince. Whereas ſcarce 
a man, who, with Induftry and Skill, laboured to keep himſelf from be- 
ing Accuſed, or by Power to ſtop or divert the Courſe of Proceeding, 
ſcaped without ſome Signal Mark of Infamy, or Prejudice. And the 


Reaſon is clear, for befides that, after the firſt Storm, there is ſome Com- 


paſſion naturally attends Men like to be in Miſery , and beſides the la- 
titude of Judging in thoſe places, whereby there is room for Kindneſs 
and Affection, and collateral Conſiderations to interpoſe; the truth is, 
thoſe Accuſations (to which this man contributes his Malice, another 
his Wit, all men what they Pleaſe, and moſt upon Hear: ſay, with a kind 
of Uncharitable Delight of making the Charge as Heavy as may be) are 
commonly ſtuffed with many odious Generals, that the Proofs ſeldom 
make good: and then a man is no ſooner found leſs Guilty than he is ex- 
peed, but he is concluded more Innocent than he 1s; and it is thought 


but a juſt Reparation for the Reproach that he deſerved not, to Free him 


from the Cenſure he deſerved. Sothat, very probably, thoſe two noble 
Perſons had been happy, if they had ſtoutly ſubmitted to the Proceed- 
ings were deſigned againſt them; and, without queſtion, it had been of 
ſoveraign Uſe to the King, if, in thoſe peaceable times, Parliaments had 
been Taught to know their own Bounds, by being ſuffer d to Proceed as 
far as they could go; by which the Extent of their Power would quick- 
ly have been Manifeſted : from whence no Inconvenience of moment 
could have Proceeded; the Houſe of Commons never then Pretending 
to the leaſt part of Judicature, or Exceeding the known verge of their 


own Privileges; the Houſe of Peers obſerving the Rules of the Law z 


and Equity in their Judgements, and Proceeding Deliberately upon clear 
Teſtimony and Evidence of matter of fact; and the King retaining the 
ſole power of Pardoning, and receiving the whole profit of all Penalties 
and Judgements; and indeed having ſo great an Influence upon the 
Body of the Peerage, that it was ſcarce known, that any Perſon of Ho- 
nour was ſeverely Cenſured in that Houſe (before this preſent Parlia- 
ment) who was not either immediately Proſecuted by the Court, or in 
evident Disfavour there; by which, it may be (as it uſually falls out) 
ſome Doors were opened, at which Inconveniencies to the Crown have 


got in, that were not then enough Weighed and Confidered. 46 


Bur the Courſe of Exempting Men from Proſecution, by Diſſolving of 
Parliaments, made the power of Parliaments much more Formidable, as 
conceived to be without Limit; ſince the Soveraign Power ſeemed to be 
compelled (as unable otherwiſe to ſet Bounds to their Proceedings) to 
that rough Cure, and to determine their Beings, becauſe it could not de- 

termine their Juriſdiction. Whereas if they had been frequently Sum- 
moned, and ſeaſonably Diſſolved, after their wiſdom in applying Medi- 
cines and Cures, as well as their induſtry in diſcovering Diſeaſes, had been 
diſcern d, they would eaſily have been applied to the Uſes for which 


they were firſt Inſtituted; and been of no leſs Eſteem with the Crown, dc 


than of Veneration with the People. And fo I ſhall conclude this Di- 
greſſion, which, I conceived, was not unſeaſonable for this Place nor upon 
this Occafion, and return to the time, when that brisk, and improvident 


Reſolution 


50 


z eldeſt Son of this ſecond bed, was, after the death of his Father, by 
the ſingular affection and care of his Mother, who enjoyed a good Joyn- 
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Reſolution was taken of declining thoſe Conventions; all men being 
Inhibited (as I ſaid before they generally took themſelves to be) by the 


Proclamation at the Diſſolution of the Parliament in the Fourth year, 


ſo much as to mention or ſpeak as if a Parliament ſhould be called. 


A x here it will give much Light to that which follows, if we take 7 #: 7 
a View of the State of the Court, and of the Council at that time; by , cer 
which we may beſt ſee the Face of that time, and the Affections and 


Temper of the People in general. 


Fo the better taking this Proſpect, we will begin with a ſurvey of f. 317 


the Counſels. The Duke was indeed a very extraordinary Perſon, and 
never any Man, in any Age, nor, I believe, in any Country, or Nation, 
roſe, in ſo ſhort a time, to ſo much greatneſs of Honour, Fame, and 
Fortune, upon no other advantage or recommendation, than of the 


Beauty and Gracefulneſs of his Perſon. I have not the leaſt purpoſe of 


undervaluing his good Parts and Qualities (of which there will be occa- 
ſion ſhortly to give ſome teſtimony ) when I ſay, that his firſt intro- 


20 duction into Fayour was purely from the Handſomneſs of his Perſon. 


He was a younger Son of S' George Villiers, of Brookesby in the 
County of Leiceſter; a Family of an ancient extraction, even from 
the time of the Conqueſt, and Tranſported then with the Conqueror out 
of Normandy , where the Family hath ſtill remained, and ſtill continues 


with Luſtre. After S' George's firſt marriage, in which he had two or 


three Sons, and ſome Daughters, who ſhared an ample Inheritance from 


him; by a ſecond marriage with a Lady of the Family of the Beaumonts, 


he had this Gentleman, and two other Sons and a Daughter, who all 
came afterwards to be raiſed to great Titles and Dignities. George, the 


ture, in the account of that age, well brought up; and, for the improve- 
ment of his Education, and giving an ornament to his hopeful Perſon, 
he was by Her ſent into France; where he ſpent two or three years in 
attaining the Language, and in learning the exerciſes of Riding and 


Dancing; in the laſt of which he excelled moſt men, and returned into 


England by the time he was 21 years old. 
RING James reigned at that time, and though he was a Prince of 
more Learning and Knowledge than any other of that age, and really 


delighted more in Books, and in the converſation of Learned men, yet, 


of all Wiſe men living, he was the moſt delighted and taken with Hand- 
ſome Perſons, and with Fine Cloaths. He begun to be weary of his Fa- 
vourite, the Earl of Somer/et, who was the only Favourite that kept 
that Poſt ſo long without any publick reproach from the People. But, 
by the inſtigation and wickedneſs of his Wife, he became at leaſt Privy 
to a horrible murder, that expoſed him to the utmoſt ſeverity ofthe 
Law (the Poyſoningof S' Thomas Overbury ) upon which both He, and 
his Wiſe were condemned to dy, after a Tryal by their Peers, and many 
Perſons of Quality were executed for the ſame. 

WHILST this was in agitation, and before the utmoſt diſcovery 
was made, NI Villiers appeared in Court, and drew the Kings eyes 
upon him. There were enough in the Court, ſufficiently angry, and in. 
cenſed againſt Somerſet, for being what themſelves deſired to be, and 

| B eſpecially 


i the Perſon of that great man, the Duke of Buckingham (who was ſo bar- Buckingtum. 
barouſly murdered about this time) whoſe Influence had been unfortu-. 
nate in the Publick affairs, and whoſe Death produced a change in all 
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eſpecially for being a Scofs-man, and aſcending, in ſo ſhort a time, 
from being a Page; to the Height he was then at, to contribute all they 
could to promote the One, that they might throw out the Other: which 
being eafily brought to paſs, by the proceeding of the Law upon his 
aforeſaid Crime, the Other found very little difficulty in rendring him- 
ſelf Gracious to the King, whoſe Nature and Diſpoſition was very flow- 
ing in affection towards perſons ſo adorned. Infomuch that, in few 
days after his firſt appearance in Court, he was made Cup-bearer tothe 
King, by which he was, of courſe, to be much in his Preſence, and fo 
admitted to that converſation and diſcourſe, with which that Prince 10 
always abounded at his meals. | 
His Inclinations to his new Cup-bearer diſpoſed him to adminiſter 
frequent occaſions of diſcourſing of the Court of France, and the 
tranſactions there, with which he had been ſo lately acquainted, that 
he could pertinently enlarge upon that Subject, to the King's great de- 
light, and to the gaining the eſteem and value of all the ſtanders by to 
Himſelf : which was a thing the King was well pleaſed with. He ated 
very few weeks upon this Stage, when he mounted Higher, and, being 
Knighted, without any other Qualification, he was at the ſame time 


made Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, and Knight of the Order of the» ⁵⁶ 


Garter, and in a ſhort time (very ſhort for ſuch a prodigious aſcent ) 
he was made a Baron, a Viſcount, an Earl, a Marquis, and became 
Lord high Admiral of England, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, Ma- 
ſter of the Horſe, and entirely diſpoſed of all the Graces of the King, in 
conferring all the Honours and all the Offices of three Kingdoms with- 
out a Rival; in diſpenſing whereof, he was guided more by the rules 
of Appetite, than of Judgement, and ſo, exalted allmoſt all of his own 
numerous Family, and Dependents; whoſe greateſt Merit was their Al- 
liance to Him; which equally offended the ancient Nobility, and the 


People of all conditions, who ſaw the Flowers of the Crown every days 


fading, and withered; whilſt the Demeaſnes, and Revenue thereof, were 
facrificed to the enriching a private Family (how well ſoever original- 
ly extracted) ſcarce ever heard of before to the Nation, and the expences 
of the Court ſo vaſt and unlimited, that they had a fad proſpect of that 
Poverty, and Neceſſity which afterwards befell the Crown, allmoſt to 
the ruin of it. | a 
Maxy were of opinion, that King James before his death, grew 
weary of this Favourite, and that, if he had lived, he would have de- 
prived him at leaſt of his large, and unlimited Power. And this imagi- 
nation fo prevailed with ſome men, as the Lord Keeper Lincoln, the- 
Earl of Middleſex, Lord high Treaſurer of Eugland, and other Gentle- 
men of Name, though not in ſo high Stations, that they had the courage 
to withdraw from their abſolute dependence upon the Duke, and to 
make ſome other Eſſays, which proved to the Ruin of every one of 
them; there appearing no mark or evidence, that the King did really 
leflen his affection to Him, to the hour of his death. On the contrary, 
as he created him Duke of Buckingham in his Abſence, whilſt he was 
with the Prince in Spain, ſo, after their Return, the Duke executed the 
{ame Authority in conferring all Favours and Graces, and in revenging 
himſelf upon thoſe who had manifeſted any unkindneſs towards him. 5 
And yet notwithſtanding all this, if that King's nature had equally 
diſpoſed him to pull down, as to build and ere&; and if his courage 
ind ſeverity in puniſhing and reforming, had been as great, as his _ 
I rofity 
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roſity and inclination was to oblige, it is not to be doubted, but that 
he would have withdrawn his affection from the Duke entirely, before 
his death; which thoſe Perſons, who were admitted to any Privacy 
with Him, and were not in the Confidence of the Other (for before Thoſe 
he knew well how to diſſemble) had reaſon enough to ex 


the Earl of Briſtol ſhould have the ſole management of ſo great an Af. 
ofair (as hitherto that Treaty had been wholely conducted by him in 
Spain, where he was Extraordinary Embaſſadour, and all Particulars 
upon the matter agreed upon ) had one day infinuated to the Prince 
the common misfortune of Princes, that in ſo ſubſtantial a part of their 
Happineſs in this world, as depended upon their Marriage, Themſelves 
had never any part, but mult receive only an account from others of 
the nature, and humour, and beauty of the Ladys they were to marry ; 
and thoſe reports ſeldom proceeded from perſons totally Unintereſted, 
by reaſon of the parts they had acted towards ſuch preparations. From 
hence he diſcourſed, how Gallant and how Brave a thing it would be, 
20 for his Highneſs to make a Journey into Hain, and to fetch home his 
Miſtris ; that it would put an end preſently to all thoſe Formalities, 
which (though all Subſtantial matters were agreed upon already) ac- 
cording to the Style of that Court, and the flow progreſs in all things 
of Ceremony, might yet retard the Infantas voyage into Exgland many 
months; all which would be in a moment removed by his Highnefles 
own Preſence ; that it would be ſuch an Obligation to the Infanta her 
ſelf, as ſhe could never enough value or requite, and being a Reſpe& 
rarely paid by any other Prince, upon the like addreſſes, could proceed 
= only from the high regard and reverence he had for her Perſon ; that 
e in the great affair that only remained undetermined, and was not en- 
”” IMF ticely yeilded to, though under a very friendly deliberation, which 

vas the Reſtoring the Palatinate, it was very probable, that the King of 
HCpain himſelf might chooſe, in the Inſtant, to gratify his Perſonal In- 
-_ terpoſition, which, in a Treaty with an Embaſſadour, might be drawn 


| 4 out in length, or attended with overtures of recompence by ſome new 
a Conceſſions, which would create new Difficulties; However that the 
, Mediation could not but be frankly undertaken by the Infanta her ſelf, 


who would ambitiouſly make it her work to pay a part of her great 
4 Debt to the Prince, and that he might, with Her, and by Her, preſent 
== -to his Majeſty the entire peace, and reſtitution of his Family; which 
-+ BR by no other Human Means could be brought to paſs. 


- In Es E diſcourſes made ſo deep impreſſion upon the mind and ſpirit | 
of the Prince ( whoſe nature was inclined to Adventures) that he was 
K | tranſported with the Thought of it, and moſt impatiently ſollicitous 


to bring it to paſs. The greateſt difficulty in view was, how they might 
procure the King's conſent, who was very Quick-fighted in diſcerning 
= difficulties, and raifing objections, and very Slow in maſtering them, 
as and untying the knotts he had made; In a word, he knew not how to 
wreſtle with deſperate Contingencies, and ſo abhorred the being en- 
18 go tangled in Such. This was firſt to be attempted by the Prince himſelf, 

by communicating it to the King, as his earneſt defire and ſuit, with 


ly this circumſtance, that Since his doing, or not doing what he moſt de- 
5 ſired, depended wholely and entirely upon ra own approba- 
ty ; 2 tion 


FoR it is certain, that the King was never well pleaſed with the 


Accoun 
Duke, after the Prince's going into Spain, which was infinitely againſt — 


his Will, and contrived wholely by the Duke: Who, out of Envy, that 


„ 
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tion and command, he would vouchſafe to promiſe Not to Communi- 
cate the thing propoſed , before he had firſt taken his Own reſolution; 
and that this condition ſhould be firſt humbly inſiſted on, before the 
Subſtantial Point ſhould be communicated ; and fo, this approach be- 
ing firſt made, the ſucceſs and proſecution was to be left to the Duke's 
credit and dexterity. All things being thus concerted between his 
Highneſs, and the Duke ( and this the beginning of an entire Confidence 
between them, after a long time of declared Jealouſy and Diſpleaſure on 
the Prince's part, and Occafion enough adminiſtred on the Other) they Xi 
ſhortly found fit opportunity (and there were ſeaſons when that King e i 
was to be approached more hopefully than in others) to make their 
addreſs Together. His Majeſty cheerfully conſented to the Condition, 
and being well pleaſed that all ſhould depend upon his Will, frankly 
promiſed, that he would not, in any degree, Communicate to any per- 
ſon the matter, before he had taken, and communicated to Them his 


Own reſolutions. 
Tre Frince THE Prince then, upon his knees, declared his Suit and very impor- 
Journey to tunate Requeſt, the Duke ſtanding a long time by, without ſaying a 
Fallen word, while the King diſcourſed the whole matter to the Prince, with i 
lefs Paſſion than they expected, and then look d upon the Duke, as in- 
clined to hear what He would ſay; who ſpoke nothing to the point whe- 
ther, in prudence, Adviſable or Not; but enlarged upon the infinite 
Obligation his Majeſty would confer upon the Prince, by his Yielding 
to the violent paſſion his Highneſs was tranſported with; and, after 
many exalted expreſſions to that purpoſe, concluded, that he doubted, 
that his Majeſty, refufing to grant the Prince this his humble requeſt, 
would make a deep Impreſſion upon his ſpirits, and peace of mind; and 
that he would, he fear d, look upon it as the greateſt Misfortune and 
Alfffliction, that could befall him in this world. The Prince, then taking ³ 
the opportunity, from the good Temper he ſaw his Father in, to en- 
large upon thoſe two Points, which he knew were moſt Important ian ⁵³ 
the King's Own wiſhes and judgement, That this expedient would put 
a Quick end to this Treaty, which could not be Continued, after his Ar- 
rival in that Court, but that his Marriage muſt preſently enſue, which, 
he knew well enough, the King did moſt impatiently defire of all 
Bleſſings in this world: He faid likewiſe, he would undertake (and he 
could not but be believed from the Reaſonableneſs of it) that his Pre- 
ſence would, in a moment, Determine the Reſtitution of the Palatinate 
to his Brother and Siſter; which was the Second thing, the King longed 
moſt paſſionately to ſee, before he ſhould leave this world. 40 1 
King james THESE diſcourſes, urged with all the artifice and addreſs imagina- 
5. e ple, ſo far wrought upon, and preyail'd with the King, that, with leſs 
| heſitation, than his Nature was accuſtomed to, and much leſs than was 
agreeable to his great Wiſdom, he gave his approbation, and promiſed 
that the Prince ſhould make the journey he was ſo much inclined to. 
Whether he did not upon the Suddain comprehend the conſequences, 
which would Naturally attend ſuch a raſh undertaking, or the leſs con- 
ſider d them, becauſe Proviſions, which muſt be made for ſuch a journey, 
both with reference to the expence, and ſecurity of it, would take up 
much time, and could not be done in ſuch a ſecret way, but that the ;o 
Counſel it felt might be Reſumed, when new meaſures ſhould be taken. 
But this imagination was too reaſonable not to be Foreſeen by them, 
and ſo they had provided themſelves accordingly: And therefore, as ſoon 
| as 
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itv of ſuch a deſign depended on the Expedition, without which there 
ou be no Jecroey obſerved or hoped - That, if it were Deferred, 
till ſuch a Fleet could be made ready, and ſuch an Equipage prepared as 
might be fit for the Prince of ales, ſo much time would be ſpent, 
as would Diſappoint the principal Ends of the Journey ; If they ſhould 
ſend for a Paſs to France, the Ceremony in the asking and granting it, 
and that which would flow from it, in his paſſage through that King- 
dom, would be, at leaſt, liable to the fame objection of Delay: beſides 
IF «that, according to the myſteries and intrigues of State, ſuch a Paſs could 
IF not in point of ſecurity be reaſonably Depended upon; And therefore 
XZ they had thought of an expedient , which would avoid all Inconve- 
niencies and Hazards; and that it ſhould be Executed before it ſhould 
be Suſpected; that it had never hitherto been, in the leaſt degree, con- 
ſalted but between Themſelves (which was really true) and therefore, 
if they now undertook the journey only with two ſervants, who ſhould 
not know any thing till the moment they were to depart, they might 
eaſily Paſs through France, before they ſhould be Miſs d at bite hall; 
which was not hard to be conceived, and ſo with the leſs diſquiſition 
was conſented to by the King; and the farther Deliberation of what 
was more to be done both in matter, and manner, and the Nomination 
of the Perſons who ſhould attend them, and the Time for their depar- 
ture, was deferr'd to the conſultation of the next day. 

WHEN the King, in his retirement, and by himſelf, came to Re- 
volve what had been ſo looſely conſulted before, as he had a wonderfull 
Sagacity in ſuch Reflections, a thouſand Difficulties and Dangers occurr d 
to him, and ſo many Precipices, which could hardly be avoided in ſuch 

"XX Aa journey; beſides thoſe conſiderations, which the violent affection of 
42 Father to his only Son, ſuggeſted to him, he thought how ill an in- 
z-fluence it might have on his People, too much diſpoſed to murmur and 
complain of the leaſt Inadvertency ; and that they look d upon the 
Prince as the Son of the Kingdom, as well as his Own. He confiderd 
the reputation he ſhould loſe with all Forreign Princes (eſpecially if 
any ill Accident ſhould happen) by ſo much departing from his Dignity 
in expoling the immediate Heir of the Crown, his only Son, to all the 
== Dangers, and all the Jealoufies, which particular Malice, or that fa- 
fthomleſs abyſs of Reaſon of State, might prepare and contrive againſt 
him; and then, in how deſperate condition Himſelf, and his King- 
== doms ſhould remain, if the Prince miſcarried by ſuch an unparallel d 
+ weakneſs of his, contrary to the light of his Underſtanding, as well as 
the current of his Affections. 

THESE Reflections were ſo Terrible to him, that they Robbed him 
of all Peace and Quiet of Mind; inſomuch as whenthe Prince, and Duke 
came to him about the Diſpatch, he fell into a great Paſſion with Tears, 
and told them, that he was Undone, and that it would break his heart, 
if they purſued their Reſolution; that upon a true and diſpaſſionate diſ- 
quifition, he had made with Himſelf, 33 abundantly convinced, 
that, befides the allmoſt inevitable Hazards of the Princess Perſon, with 
whom his life was bound up, and beſides the entire Loſs of the affoctions 

oof his People, which would unavoidably attend this raſh action, he 
ſoreſaw, it would ruin the whole deſign, and irrecoverably Break the 


. 

7 Match. For whereas all thoſe Particulars, upon which he could poſitive- 
: ly and of right Inſiſt, * 
8 3 rince 


as they had the King's promiſe upon the main, they told him, the Secu- 


. 
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inclinations full of Honour and Juſtice) would be even Compell d by his 


Prince Elector, who had unexcuſably and directly againſt his Advice, 
incurrd the Ban of the Empire in an Imperial Dyet, muſt be wrought 
off by Mediation and Treaty, could not be inſiſted on in Juſtice) nor 
could Spain make any new Demands, all the Overtures they had made 
being Adjuſted; The Prince ſhould no ſooner arrive at Madrid, than 
all the Articles of the Treaty ſhould be laid Afide, and New matter be 
propoſed, which had not been yet mention'd, and could never be con- 
{ſented to by him; That the Treaty of this Marriage, how well ſoever 
received, and how much ſoever defired by the King, and his chief Mi- 
niſters, was in no degree acceptable to the Sauiſb Nation in general, *» ⁵ 
and leſs to the Court of Rome, where, though the new Pope ſeem'd more 
inclined to grant the Diſpenſation than his Predeceſſor had been, it was 
plain cnough, that it proceeded only from the apprehenſion he had to 
Diſpleaſe the King of Spain, not that he was leſs averſe from the Match, 
it having been allways believed both in Spain, and in Rome, that this 
Marriage was to be attended with a full Repeal of all the Penal Laws 
againſt the Papiſts, and a plenary Toleration of the exerciſe of that Re- 
ligion in England, which they now ſaw concluded without any ſignal 
or real Benefit, or Advantage to them. And therefore they might ex- 
pect, and be confident, that when they had the Perſon of the Prince of.» 
Wales in their hands, the King of Spain (though in his own nature and 


Clergy (who had allways a great influence upon the Counſels of that 
Kingdom) and the Importunities from Rome, who would tell him, that 
God had put it now into his hand to advance the Catholick Cauſe, to 
make new Demands for thoſe of that Religion here; which, though he 
could never conſent to, would, at beſt, interpoſe ſuch Delays in the 
Marriage, that he ſnould never live to ſee it brought to paſs, nor probably 
to ſee his Son return again from Hain. Then he put the Duke in mind 
(whom he hitherto believed only to comply with the Prince, to Oblige » 
him, after a long alienation from his Fayour) how inevitable his Ruin 
muſt be, by the effect of this Counſel, how Ungracious he was allready 
with the People, and how many Enemies he had, amongſt the greateſt 
Perſons of the Nobility, who would make ſuch uſe of this occaſion, that 
it would not be in his Majeſtie's Power to Protect him. And then he Con- 
cluded with the Diſorder and Paſſion, with which he begun, with Sighs 
and Tears, to conjure them, that they would no more preſs him to give 
his conſent toa Thing ſo contrary to his Reaſon, and Underſtanding, and 
Intcreſt, the execution whereof would break his heart, and that they 
would give over any further purſuit of it. 

THE Prince, and the Duke took not the pains to anſwer any of the 
Reaſons his Majeſty had infiſted on; his Highneſs only putting him in 
mind of the Promiſe he had made to him the day before, which was ſo 
Sacred, that he hoped he would not Violate it ; which if he ſhould, it 
would make him never think more of Marriage. The Duke, who better 
knew what kind of arguments were of Prevalence with him, treated 
him more Rudely, told him, Nobody could Believe any thing he Said, 
when he retracted ſo ſoon the promiſe he had ſo ſolemnly made; that 
he plainly diſcern'd, that it proceeded from another Breach of his Word, 
in communicating with ſome Raſcal, who had furniſh'd him with thoſe 5+ 
Pittyfull Reaſons he had alledg'd, and he doubted not but he ſhould 
hereafter know who his Counſellor had been; That if he receded from 
what he had promiſed, it would be ſuch a Diſobligation to the wh + 
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who had ſet his heart now upon the journey, after his Majeſtie s appro- 
bation, that he could never Forget it, nor Forgive any man who had 
been the Cauſe of it. | 
Tax Prince, who had allways expreſs d the higheſt Duty and Re- 
verence towards the King, by his humble and importunate Entreaty,and 
the Duke, by his rougher Dialect, in the end prevailed ſo far (after his 
Majeſty had Paſſionately, and with many Oaths renounced the having 
Communicated the matter with any Perſon living) that the debate was 
again reſumed upon the journey, which they earneſtly defired might 
io not be Deferr'd, but that they might take their Leaves of the King within 
two days, in which they would have all things ready that were neceſ- 
{ary, his Highneſs pretending to Hunt at Theobalds, and the Duke to 
take Phyfick at Cheſſey. 
TRHEx told him, that being to have only Two more in their com- 
pany, as was before reſolved, they had thought (if he approved them) 


upon S' Francis Cottington, and Endymion Porter, who, though they 


might ſafely, ſnould not be Truſted with the Secret, till they were even 
ready to be embarqued. The Perſons were both Grateful to the King, 
the former having been long his Majeſtie's Agent in the Court of Spain, 
20 and was now Secretary to the Prince; the other, having been bred in 
Madrid, aſter many years attendance upon the Duke, was now one of 
the Bedchamber to the Prince: So that his Majeſty cheerfully approved 
the Election they had made, and wiſh'd, it might be preſently imparted 
to them; ſaying that many things would occur to them, as neceſſary 
to the journey, that they two would never think of; and took that oc- 
caſion to ſend for 8 Franczs Cottington to come preſently to him (whilſt 
the other two remained with him) who being, of cuſtom, waiting in the 
outward room, was quickly brought in; whilſt the Duke whiſper d the 
Prince in the ear, that Cottington would be againſt the Journey, and his 
3 Highneſs anſwer d, he Durſt not. 

Tux King told him, that he had allways been an Honeſt man, and 
therefore he was now to Truſt him in an Affair of the higheſt Impor- 
tance, which he was not, upon his lite to Diſcloſe, to any man alive; 
then ſaid to him, Cottington here is Baby Charles and Stenny (an appel- 
lation he allways uſed, of and towards the Duke) who have a great mind 
to go by Poſt into Spain, to fetch Home the Infanta, and will have but 


Two more in their company, and have choſen You for one. What think 


you of the journey ? ( He often proteſted fince, that, when he heard the 
King, he fell into ſuch a trembling, that he could hardly ſpeak. But 
when the King Commanded him to anſwer him, what He thought of 
the journey ) he replyed that he could not think Well of it, and that 
he believ'd, it would render all that had been done towards the Match, 
Fruitleſs: for that Spain would no longer think themſelves Obliged by 
thoſe Articles, but that, when they had the Prince in their hands, they 
would make New overtures, which they believ d more Advantageous to 
them; amongſt which they muſt look for many that would concern 
Religion, and the Exerciſe of it in England. Upon which the King 
threw himſelf upon his bed, and ſaid, I told you this before, and fell in- 
tonew Paſſion, and Lamentation, that he was Undone, and ſhould loſe 
o Baby Charles. 
THERE appear'd Diſpleaſure and Anger enough in the Countenances 
both of the Prince and Duke; the latter ſaying that, as ſoon as the King 
lent for him, he whiſper the Prince in the ear, that he would be againft 


it; 
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it ; that he knew his Pride well enough; and that, becauſe he had not 
been firſt adviſed with, he was reſolv'd to diſlike it; and therefore he 
reproach'd Cortington with all poſſible bitterneſs of Words, told him the 
King asked him only of the Journey, and which would be the beſt Way, 
of which he might be a competent counſellor, having made the way ſo 
often by Poſt; but that he had the preſumption to give his advice upon 
Matter of State, and againſt his Maſter, without being calld to it, 
which he ſhould repent as long as he lived; with a thouſand new re- 
proaches, which put the poor King into a new Agony, on the behalf of 
a Servant, who he foreſaw would Suffer for anſwering him Honeſtly. ic 
Upon which he ſaid, with ſome commotion, Nay, by God Sfexny, you 
are very much to blame to uſe him ſo; he anſwerd me directly to the 
Queſtion I ask d him, and very Honeſtly and Wiſely : and yet you know 
he ſaid no more, than] told you, before he was call'd in. However, after 
all this paſſion on both parts, the King Yeilded; and the Journey was 
at that conference agreed on, and all directions given accordingly to 
S' Francis Cottington; the King having now plainly diſcover d, that the 
Whole Intrigue was originally Contrived by the Duke, and ſo violently * 
Purſued by His ſpirit and impetuoſity. = 

THz manner, circumſtances, and conclufion of that Voyage, with» 
the Extraordinary Accidents that happen d in it, will no doubt be at 
large remember'd by whoſoever ſhall have the courage to write the 
tranſactions of that Time, with that Integrity he ought to do: in which 
it will manifeſtly appear, how much of the Prophet was in the wiſdom 
of the King; and that that deſign'd Marriage, which had been ſo many 
years in Treaty, even from the Death of Prince Harry, and ſo near 
concluded, was ſolely Broken by that Journey; which, with the paſſages 
before mention d, King James never Forgave the Duke of Buckzneham; 
but retain d as ſharp a memory of it, as His nature could contain. 

THis Indiſpoſition of the King towards the Duke was exceedingly 3» 
encreaſed, and aggravated, upon and after the Prince's return out of MA 
Spain. For though it brought infinite Joy and Delight to his Majeſty, 
which he expreſs d in all imaginable Tranſport, and was the argument 
of the loudeſt, and moſt univerſal rejoycing over the whole Kingdom; 
that the Nation had ever been acqainted with; in which the Duke had 
ſo full a Harveſt, that the Imprudence, and Preſumption (to ſay no more) 
of carrying the Prince into Spain was totally Forgotten, or not remem- 
berd with any Reference to him, and the high Merit and ineſtimable 
Obligation, in bringing him Home, was Remember'd, Magnified, and 
Celebrated by all Men in all Places; Yet the King was wonderfully «“ 
diſquieted, when he found (which he had not, before their Return, ⁵ 
ſuſpected) that the Prince was totally Aliened from all thoughts of, or 
inclination to the Marriage, and that they were reſolvd to Break it 
with, or without his approbation, or conſent. And in This the Duke 
reſumed the ſame impetuoſity, he had ſo much indulged to Himſelf in 
the debate of the journey into Spain. 

AParlamens THE King had, upon the Princes Return, iſſued out Writs to call a 
Tee, Parliament, which was in the 21“ year of his Reign, thinking it neceſ- 
Retry. ſary, with relation to the perplexities he was in, for the Breach of this 
Match with Spain (which he foreſaw muſt enſue) and the Sad condition 5» 
of his Only Daughter in Germany, with her numerous Iſſue, to receive 
their grave Advice. By the time the Parliament could meet, the Prince's 
entire Confidence being repoſed ſtill in the Duke, as the King's ſeem'd to 
I be, 
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be, the Duke had wrought himſelf into the very great Eſteem, and Con- 
fidence of the principal Members of both Houſes of Parliament, who 
were moſt like to be the Leading Men, and had all a defire to have as 
much Reputation in the Court, as they had in the Country. It was very 
reaſonably thought neceſſary, that as the King would, at the opening 
of the Parliament, make mention of the Treaty with Spazz, and more 
at large of his Daughter's being driven out of the Palatinate, which 
would require their aſſiſtance and aid; ſo that the Prince, and Duke 
ſhould afterwards to one, or both Houſes, as occafion ſhould be offer d, 


4 f io make a Relation of what had paſs d in Spain, eſpecially concerning the 


Palatinate : that ſo the Houſes being put into ſome Method and Order 
of their future debate, they might be more eaſily regulated, than if 
they were in the beginning left to that Liberty, which they naturally 
affected, and from which they would not be reſtraind, but in ſuch a 
manner. as would be grateful to Themſelves. 

THiNGs being thus concerted, after the Houſes had been three or 
four days together (for in that time, ſome days wereallways ſpent in 
the formality of naming Committees, and providing for common Occur- 
rences, before they made an entrance upon more ſolemn Debates) the 

20 Prince began to ſpeak of the Spani/b Affairs, and of his own Journey 
thither, and forgot not to mention the Duke with more than ordinary 
affection. Whereupon it was thought fit, that the whole Affair, which 


ſhould be ſtated and enlarged upon, in a Conference between the two 
Houſes, which his Highneſs and the Duke were defired to manage. 
How little notice ſoever any body elſe could take of the Change, the 
Duke himſelf too well knew the hearty reſentment the King had of 
what had paſs'd, and the affection he ſtill had for the Spauiſb Treaty 
and therefore he had done, and reſfoly'd ſtill to do, all he could, to make 
zohimſelf grateful to the Parliament; and popular amongſt the People; 
who he knew had allways deteſted the Match with Spain, or in truth 
any Alliance with that Nation. 
So when, at the Conference, the Prince had made a ſhort Intro- u. Prix: 
duction to the buſineſs, and ſaid ſome very kind things of the Duke, of 7,2: 


: Account of 
his wonderful Care of him, whilſt he was in Spain, and the great Dexte- '* 7-29 


rity he uſed in getting him away; he referrd the whole Relation to rome bo. 
Him: Who faid, © That the true Ground of the Prince's Journey into “ 
Spain, which, he well knew, had begot ſuch a terrible panting in the 
hearts of all good Engliſh-men, had been only to make a clear diſco- 
4**<yery of the Sincerity of the Spaniard, and, if his intentions were 
*real, to put a ſpeedy End to it by marrying of the Lady upon the 
place; it he found it otherwiſe, to put his Father and Himſelf at li- 
* berty to diſpoſe of Himſelf in ſome other place. That the Embaſſadour, 
in whoſe hands that great Affair was ſolely managed, when, in one 
* Diſpatch, he writ that all was Concluded, in the next, uſed to give an 
* account of new Difficulties, and new Demands; And when all things 
* were Adjuſted at Madrid, ſome unexpected Scruples diſcover d them- 
* ſelves at Rome, with which the Councils in Spain ſeem'd to be ſur- 
* prized, and appear d to be confounded, and not to know what to ſay. 
59 Theſe Ebbs, and Floods made the Prince apprehend, that the purpoſe 
* was to amuſe Us, whilſt They had other Defigns in ſecret agitation. 
* And thereupon, that his Highneſs had ird with his Father (how 
* unwilling ſoever) to permit him to — that he might 
C make 
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«make that uſeful Diſcovery, which could not otherwiſe be made in 


Che could not contain himſelf, but wiſh'd that his Highneſs were at 


ce any ſeaſonable time. ; : 
«THAT they no ſooner came to Madrid, than they Diſcover d 
© ( though the Prince was treated with all the Reſpe& due to his Great- 
te neſs, and the Obligation he had laid upon that Nation) that there had 
« never been any real purpoſe that the Infanta ſhould be given to him: 
ce That, during ſo long an abode, as his Highneſs made there, they had 
«© neyer procured the Diſpenſation from Rome, which they might eaſily 
ce have done: And that at laſt, upon the death of the Pope, Gregory the 
1 5, the whole Proceſs was to begin again, and would be tranſacted 10 
« with the Formalities, which they ſhould find neceſſary to their other 
te affairs. That, inſtead of Proceeding upon the Articles, which had 
ce been pretended to be Concluded, they urged nothing but New de- 
ce mands; and in matters of Religion ſo Peremptorily, that the principal 
© Clergy-men, and the moſt eminent of that Kings Preachers, had fre- 
«quent Conferences with the Prince, to perſwade him to change his 
« Religion, and become a Papiſt. And in order to move him the more 
e ſucceſsfully thereunto, they procured the Pope to write a Letter him- 
« ſelf to his Highneſs, putting him in mind of the Religion of his Ance- 
ce ſtours, and Progenitours, and conjuring him to Return to the ſame: 
«Faith; but that it had pleaſed God not only to give the Prince a con- 
ce ſtant, and unſhaken Heart in his Religion, but ſuch wonderful abi- 
© lities to Defend the ſame in his Diſcourſe, and Arguments, that they 
ce ſtood amazed to Hear him, and upon the matter confeſs d that they were 

*not able to Anſwer him. | 

*THAT they would not ſuffer the Prince to confer with, or ſo much 
*<as to ſpeak to, hardly, and very rarely to ſee his Miſtris, whom they 
< pretended he ſhould forthwith marry. That they could never obtain 
© any better anſwer in the buſineſs of the Palatinate, than that the Re- 
< ſtoring it was not in the power of that King, though it had been taken 30 
* by the ſole power of oo, and the Spant/b Army, under the Command 
e of the Marquis SHinola, who was then in the intire Poſſeſſion of it; 
ce but that his Catholick Majeſty would uſe his Interpoſition, with all 
ce the credit he had with the Emperour, and Duke of Bavaria, without 
* whoſe joynt conſent it could not be done, and whoſe conſent he hoped 
te to obtain; but that He was well aſſured, that there was no more real 
e intention in that point of Reſtitution, than in the other of Marriage; 
e and that the Palatinate could not be hoped to be recovered any other 
* way than by Force, which would eafily bring it to paſs. 
THROUGHOUT his whole diſcourſe he made frequent Reflections ;o 
upon the Earl of Briſtol, as if he very well knew the Spaniards purpoſes 
in the whole, and concurrd with them in it. That he was ſo much 
* troubled, when he firſt ſaw the Prince, who alighted at his houſe, that 


Home again: That he had afterwards, when he found that his High- 
*neſs liked the Infanta, perſwaded him in private that he would become 
*a Papiſt; and that without changing his Religion it would not be poſ- 
< fible ever to compaſs that Marriage. 
He told them, © That the King had ſent for the Earl to return Home, 
_ *where he ſhould be calld to account for all his Miſcarriages. Whereas ; 
in truth the King had recall'd him rather to aſſiſt him againſt the Duke, 
than to expoſe him to his malice, and fury; his Majeſty having a great 
eſteem of that Earl's Fidelity to him, and of his great Abilities. 
2 THE 
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ITE Conference ended in a wonderful Applauſe in both Houſes of 7% PA 
- the Prince, and Duke's behaviour, and carriage throughout the Affair, tim ue. ie 
and in a haſty reſolution to Diſſwade the King from entertaining any . , 
farther motions towards the Match, and frankly and reſolutely to enter Spain. 
into a War with Spain; towards the carrying on of which they raiſed 
great mountains of Promiſes, and, prevailing in the Firſt, never remem- 
berd to make good the Latter; which too often falls out in ſuch 
Counſels. 105 

WHEN King James was inform d of what the Duke had ſo confident- Pig Jane 
ry ayow'd, for which he had not authority, or the leaſt direction from Be, 

Him; and a great part whereof himſelf knew to be untrue; and that f. Disse 

he had adviſed an utter Breach of the Treaty, and to enter upon a War 25 aul. 

with Spain, he was infinitely offended; ſo that he wanted only a reſo- 

lute and brisk Counſellor, to aſſiſt him in deſtroying the Duke: and 
ſuch a one he promiſed himſelf in the arrival of the Earl of Briſtol, 

whom he expected every day. | 

H1s Majeſty had another Exception againſt the Duke, which touch d 7 fr of 
him as near, and in which he enlarged himſelf much more. Lionel Cran- Riſe, and Fal. 
ſeild, who (though extracted from a Gentleman's family) had been bred 

20 in the City, and, being a man of great wit and underſtanding in all the 
myſteries of Trade, had found means to work himſelf into the good opi- 
nion, and fayour of the Duke of Buckingham; and, having ſhortly after 
married a near Relation of the Duke's, with wonderful expedition was 
made a Privy-Counſellor, Maſter of the Wardrobe, Maſter of the 
Wards, and, without parting with any of theſe, was now become Lord 
high Treaſurer of Eng/and, and Earl of «Middleſex, and had gain d fo 
much Credit with the King ( being in truth a man of great parts and 
notable dexterity ) that, during the Dukes abſence in Spain, he was not 
only negligent in the iſſuing out ſuch ſums of money, as were neceſ- 
zo ſary for the defraying thoſe unlimited Expences, and to correſpond with 
Him with that deference he had uſed to do, but had the courage to 
diſpute His commands, and to Appeal to the King, whoſe ear was allways 
inclined to him, and in Whom he begun to believe himſelf ſo far 
faſtened, that he ſhould not ſtand in need of the future ſupport of the 
Fayourite. And of all this the Duke could not be without ample infor- 
mation, as well from his own creatures, who were near enough to ob- 
ſerve; as from others, who, caring for Neither of them, were more ſcan- 
dalized at ſo precipitate a Promotion of a perſon of Such an Education, 
and whom they had long known ſo Much their Inferiour, though it could 
v not be denied, that he Filld the Places he held with great abilities. 

Tae Duke no ſooner found the Parliament diſpoſed to a good opi- 

nion of him, and being well aſſured of the Princes faft Kindneſs, than 
he projected the Ruin of this bold Rival of his; of whom he ſaw clearly 
enough, that the King had ſo good an opinion, that it would not bein 
his ſole power to cruſh Him, as he had done others, in the ſame, and 
as high a ſtation. And ſo he eafily procured ſome Leading Men in the 
Houſe of Commons, to cauſe an Impeachment for ſeyeral Corruptions 
and Miſdemeanours to be ſent up to he Houſe of Peers againſt that great 


Miniſter, whom they had ſo lately known their Equal in that Houſe; 
50 which ( beſides their natural Inclination to that kind of Correction) 
diſpoſed them with great alacrity to this Proſecution. The wiſe King 
knew well enough the ill Conſequence that muſt attend Such an acti- 
vity ; and that it would ſhake his Own Authority in the Choice 15 his 
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Own Miniſters, when they ſhould find, that their Security did not de- 
pend ſolely upon his Own Protection: Which Breach upon his Kingly 
power was ſo much without a Precedent (except one unhappy one made 
three years before, to gratify likewiſe a Private diſpleaſure ) that the like 
had not been praiſed in very many years. 

WHEN this Proſecution was firſt enterd upon, and that the King 

clearly diſcern d it was contrived by the Duke, and that he had likewiſe 
prevail d with the Prince to be well pleaſed with it; his Majeſty ſent 
for them , and with much warmth and paſſion, diffwaded them from 

_ appearing Farther init; and conjured them ©to uſe all their intereſt and :» 
« authority to reſtrain it, as ſuch a Wound to the Crown, that would 
not be eaſily healed. And when he found the Duke unmovd by all 
the confiderations, and arguments, and commands, he had offer'd, he 
ſaid, in greater choler, By God Stenny you are a Fool, and will ſhortly 
© repent this folly, and will find, that, in this Fit of popularity, you are 
e making a Rod, with which you will be ſcourged your Self: And turn- 
ing in ſome anger to the Prince, told him, © That he would live to have 
« his belly full of Parliament Impeachments : and, when I ſhall be dead, 
*you will have too much cauſe to remember, how much You have 
contributed to the Weakning of the Crown, by the Two Precedents 20 
© you are Now ſo fond of; intending as well the Engaging the Parlia- 
ment in the War, as the Proſecution of the Earl of M:d4dle/ex. 

Bur the Duke's power ( ſupported by the Princes countenance) was 
grown ſo great in the two Houſes, that it was in vain for the King to 
interpoſe; and ſo( notwithſtanding ſo good a Defence made by the Earl, 
that he was abſolv'd from any notorious crime, by the impartial opi- 
nion of many of thoſe who heard all the evidence) he was at laſt con- 
demnd in a great Fine, to a long and ſtrict Impriſonment, and Never to 
ſit in Parliament during his life: a clauſe of ſuch a nature as was never 
before found in any Judgment of Parliament, and, in truth, not to be 3- 
inflicted upon any Peer but by Attainder. 

How much alienated ſoever the King's affection was in truth from 

the Duke, upon theſe three Provocations; (1) The Princes journey into 
Spain; (2) The Engaging the Parliament to break the Match, and 
Treaty with Spain, and to make a War againſt that Crown; and (3) The 
Sacrificing the Earl of Middle/ex in ſuch a manner, upon his Own ani- 
moſity; yet he was ſo far from thinking fit to Manifeſt it (except in 
whiſpers to very few men) that he was prevaild with to reſtrain the 
Earl of Bri/to/ upon his firſt arrival, without permitting him to come 

into his Preſence, which he had poſitively promiſed, and reſolv'd to do; 
7: Earl and in the end ſuffer d his Atturney General to exhibit a charge of 
5,7. High Treaſon, in his Majeſty's name, againſt the faid Earl, who was 
' amet. thereupon committed to the Tower; but ſo little dejected with it, that 
he anſwerd the Articles with great ſteddyneſs and unconcernedneſs, 
4/6 tke and exhibited another charge of High Treaſon againſt the Duke, in 

| many particulars. 

AND in this Order and Method the War was haſtily entred into 
againſt Hain, and a new Treaty ſet on foot for the Prince of Males with 

the Daughter of France; which was quickly Concluded, though not 
fully Compleated till after the death of King James; who, in thes» 
Spring following, after a ſhort indiſpoſition by the Gout, fell into an 
Ague, which meeting many humours in a fat, unweildy body of 58 years 
K.James«ies., Old, in four or. five Fits, carryed him out of the world. After whoſe 
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death many ſcandalous, and libellous Diſcourſes were raiſed, without 
the leaft colour, or ground; as appear'd upon the ſtricteſt, and moſt 
malicious Examination that could be made, long after, in a time of Li- 
cence, when nobody was afraid of offending Majeſty, and when proſe- 
cuting the higheſt Reproaches, and Contumelies againſt the Royal Fa- 
mily, was held very meritorious. 


UyroN the death of King James, Charles Prince of Wales ſucceeded puch 


ſucceeds him, 


to the Crown, with as univerſal a Joy in the People, as can be imagin'd,777 
and in a Conjuncture, when all the other Parts of Cbriſtendom, being 3 


io engaged in War, were very ſollicitous for his Friendſhip; and the more, 
becauſe he had allready diſcover d an Activity, that was not like to ſuffer 
him to ſit ſtill. The Duke continued in the Same degree of Favour at 
the leaſt, with the Son, which he had enjoyed ſo many years under the 
Father. A rare Felicity! ſeldom known, and in which the expectation 
of very many was exceedingly diſappointed; who, knowing the great 
jealouſy and indignation, that the Prince had heretofore conceiv d againſt 
the Duke, for having been once very near Striking him, expected that 
he would Now remember that Inſolence, of which he Then fo often 
complain'd; without conſidering the opportunity the Duke had, by the 
2* converſation with the Prince, during his journey into Spar (which 
was ſo grateful to him) and whilſt he was there, to wipe out the me- 
mory of all former Overſights, by making them appear to be of a lefs 
magnitude, than they had been underſtood before, and to be excuſable 
from other cauſes, ſtill being ſevere enough to himſelf for his Unwary 
part, whatſoever excuſes he might make for the Exceſs : and by this 
means to make new Vows for himſelf, and to tie new Knots to reſtrain 
the Prince from future jealoufies. And it is very true, his hopes in this 
kind never faild him ; the new King from the death of the old, even to 
the death of the Duke himſelf, diſcovering the moſt entire Confidence in, 
zo and even Friendſhip to him, that ever King had ſhewed to any Subject: 
all Preferments in Church and State given by Him; all his Kindred, 
and Friends promoted to the degree in Honour, or Riches, or Offices, that 
He thought fit, and all his Enemies and Envyers diſcountenanced, as He 


appointed. 
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to the King, which have been ſtill uſed to be granted in that ſeaſon. And 
now he quickly found how Prophetick the laſt King's Predictions had 
proved, and were like to prove. The Parliament that had fo raſhly ad- 
o vanced the War, and fo paſſionately adhered to his Perſon, was now no 
more; and though the Houſe of Peers confiſted ſtill of the ſame men, 
and moſt of the principal men of the Houſe of Commons were again 
elected to ſerve in this Parliament, yet they were far from wedding the 
War, or taking themſelves to be concern'd to make good any Declaration 
made by the former : So that though the War wasentred In, all hope of 
obtaining money to carry it On was even deſperate; and the affection 
they had for the Duke, and confidence in him, was not Then ſo manifeſt, 
as the Prejudice they had Now, and animoſity againſt him, was viſible 
to all the world. All the Actions of his life rippd up, and furveyd, 
;-and all malicious Gloſſes made upon all he had ſaid, and all he had done: 
Votes and Remonſtrances paſs'd againſt him as an Enemy tothe Publick; 
and his ill Management made the ground of their Refuſal to give the 


King that Supply, he had reaſon to expect, and was abſolutely neceſſary 
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to the ſtate he was in. And this kind of treatment was ſo ill ſuited to 
the Duke's great Spirit, which indeed might have eaſily been Bowed, but 
could very hardly be Broken, that it wrought contrary effects upon his 
high mind, and his Indignation, to find himſelf ſo uſed by the ſame 
Men. For they who flatter d him moſt Before, mention d him Now with 
the greateſt bitterneſs and acrimony; and the ſame Men who had call d 
him our Saviour, for bringing the Prince ſafe out of Spain, call d him 
now the Corrupter of the King, and Betrayer of the Liberties of the Peo- 
ple, without imputing the leaſt crime to him, to have been committed 
ſince the time of that exalted Adulation, or that was not then as much «© 
known to them, as it could be now: ſo fluctuating and unſteady a teſti- 
mony is the Applauſe of Popular Councils. 

That Parli- THIS Indignation, I ſay, ſo tranſported the Duke, that he thought 
— neceſſary to publiſh and maniteſt a greater Contempt of Them, than he 
o» account of ſhould have done; cauſing this and the next Parliament to be quickly 
Diffoly'd, as ſoon as they ſeem'd to entertain Counſels not grateful to 
him, and before he could well determine, and judge, what their Temper 
was in truth like to prove: and, upon every Diſſolution, Such as had 
given any Offence, were Impriſon d, or Diſgraced; new Projects were 
every day ſet on foot for Money, which ſerv'd only to offend, and in- 2 
cenſe the People, and brought little ſupplies to the King's occaſions ; 
yet raiſed a great ſtock for expoſtulation, murmur, and complaint, to be 
expoſed when other ſupplies ſhould be required. And many Perſons, 
of the beſt quality and condition under the Peerage, were Committed 
to ſeveral Priſons, with circumſtances unuſual and unheard of, for re- 
fuſing to pay Money required by thoſe extraordinary ways; and the 
Duke himſelf would paſſionately Say, and frequently Do many things, 
which only griev'd his Friends, and incenſed his Enemies, and gave them 
as well the Ability, as the Inclination to do him much Harm. 
4 Ver de IN this fatal Conjuncture, and after many ſeveral coſtly Embaſſies » 
France. into France, in the laſt of which the Duke himſelf went, and brought 
triumphantly home with him the Queen to the joy of the Nation; in 
a time, when all endeavours ſhould have been uſed to have extinguiſh'd 
that War, in which the King was ſo unhappyly engaged againſt Spain, 
a new War was as precipitately declared againſt France, and the Fleet, 
that had been unwarily defign'd to have Surprized Cales, under a Gene- 
ral very unequal to that great work, was no ſooner return d without 
ſucceſs, and with much damage, than it was repair'd, and the Army re- 
inforced for the Invaſion of France; in which the Duke was General 
himſelf, and made that unfortunate Deſcent upon the Iſle of Ree, which + 
was quickly afterwards attended with many unproſperous Attempts, 
and then with a miſerable Retreat; in which the Flower of the Army 
was loſt. So that how ill ſoever Spain and France were inclined to each 
other, they were both bitter Enemies to England; whilſt England it ſelf 
was fo totally taken up with the thought of Revenge upon the Perſon 
who they thought had been the Cauſe of their Diſtreſs, that they never 
conſider d, that the fad Effects of it (if not inſtantly provided againſt) 
mult inevitably Deſtroy the Kingdom: and gave no truce to their Rage, 
till the Duke fintſh'd his courſe, by a wicked Aſſaſſination in the fourth 
year of the King, and the thirty fixth of his Age. 70 
1he Af: JOHN Felton, an obſcure man in his own perſon, who had been bred 
ellas, A Soldier, and lately a Lieutenant of a Foot company, whoſe Captain 
dagen had been killd upon the Retreat at the Ile of Ree, upon which he con- 
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ceiv'd that the Company of right ought to have been conſerr d upon 
Him, and it being refuſed to him by the Duke of Buchagbam, General 
of the Army, had given up his Commiſſion of Lieutenant, and with- 
drawn himſelf from the Army. He was of a melancholick nature, and 
had little converſation with any body, yet of a Gentleman's family, in 
Suffolk, of good fortune and reputation. From the time that he had 
quitted the Army, he reſided in Lomdom; when the Houſe of Commons, 
tranſported with Paſſion and Prejudice againſt the Duke of Buckingham, 
had accuſed him to the Houſe of Peers for ſeveral Miſdemeanours, and 
0 Miſcarriages, and in ſome Declaration had ſtyled him © the Cauſe of all 
« the Evils the Kingdom ſuffer d, and an Enemy to the Publick. 
So ux Tranſcripts of ſuch Expreſſions (for the late Licence of Print- 
ing all mutinous, and ſeditious Diſcourſes was not yet in faſnion) and 
ſome general Invectives, he met with amongſt the People, to whom that 
great Man was not grateful, wrought ſo far uponthis melancholick Gen- 
tleman, that by degrees, and ( as he ſaid upon ſome of his Examinations) 
by frequently hearing ſome popular Preachers in the City ( who yet 
were not arrived at the Preſumption, and Impudence, they have been 
Since tranſported with) he believ'd he ſhould do God good ſervice, if he 
Kill d the Duke; which he ſhortly after reſolvd todo. He choſe no other 
Inſtrument to do it with, than an ordinary Knife, which he bought of 
a common Cutler ſor a Shilling: and thus provided he repaird to Porz/- 
mouth, where he arrived the Eve of S* Bartholomew. The Duke was 
then there, in order to Prepare and make Ready the Fleet, and the 
Army, with which he reſolvd in few days to tranſport himſelf to the 
Relief of Rochel, which was then ſtraitly befieged by the Cardinal 
Richelieu; and for the Relief whereof the Duke was the more obliged, 
by reaſon that, at his being at the Iſle of Ree, he had recciy'd great Sup- 
plies of Victuals, and ſome Companys of their Garriſon from that Town, 
zo the want of both which they were at this time very ſenfible of, and 
riev d at. 
: TH1s morning of S Bartholomew the Duke had receiy'd Letters, 
in which he was advertiſed that Roche had Reliev'd it ſelf; upon which 
he directed that his Break-faft might ſpeedily be made ready, and he 
would make haſt to acquaint the King with the good news, the Court 
being then at Southwick, the Houſe of S' Daniel Norton five miles from 
Portſmouth. The chamber, wherein he was dreſſing himſelf, was full 
of company, of Perſons of Quality, and Officers of the Fleet and Army. 
THERE was Monfieur de Soubize Brother to the Duke of Noam, 
v and other French Gentlemen, who were very ſollicitous for the Em- 
barcation of the Army, and for the Departure of the Fleet for the Relief 
of Rochel: and they were at that time in much trouble and perplexity, 
out of apprehenſion that the news the Duke had receiv'd that morning, 
might ſlacken the preparationsfor the Voyage, which their Impatience, 
and Intereſt perſwaded them were not advanced with expedition; and 
ſo they had then held much diſcourſe with the Duke of the impoſſihility 
that his Intelligence could be true, and that it was contrived by the arti- 
fice and dexterity of their Enemies, in order to abate the warmth and 
zeal, that was uſed for their Relief, the arrival of which Relief thoſe 
Enemies had ſo much reaſon to apprehend; and a little longer Delay in 
ſending it would caſe them of that terrible apprehenſion, their Forts and 
Works toward the Sea, and in the Harbour, being allmoſt finiſh'd. 
Ta1s diſcourſe, according to the natural cuſtom of that Nation, and 
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to the ſtate he was in. And this kind of treatment was ſo ill ſuited to 
the Duke's great Spirit, which indeed might have eaſily been Bowed, but 
could very hardly be Broken, that it wrought contrary effects upon his 
high mind, and his Indignation, to find himſelf fo uſed by the ſame 
Men. For they who flatter'd him moſt Before, mention'd him Now with 
the greateſt bitterneſs and acrimony; and the ſame Men who had call'd 
him our Saviour, for bringing the Prince ſafe out of Spain, call d him 
now the Corrupter of the King, and Betrayer of the Liberties of the Peo- 
ple, without imputing the leaſt crime to him, to have been committed 
ſince the time of that exalted Adulation, or that was not then as much 10 
known to them, as it could be now: ſo fluctuating and unſteady a teſti- 
mony 1s the Applauſe of Popular Councils. 

THa1s Indignation, I ſay, ſo tranſported the Duke, that he thought 
neceſſary to publiſh and manifeſt a greater Contempt of Them, than he 
ſhould have done; caufing this and the next Parliament to be quickly 
Difſoly'd, as ſoon as they ſeem'd to entertain Counſels not grateful to 
him, and before he could well determine, and judge, what their Temper 
was in truth like to prove: and, upon every Diſſolution, Such as had 
given any Offence, were Impriſon d, or Diſgraced; new Projects were 
every day ſet on foot for Money, which ſerv'd only to offend, and in- 20 
cenſe the People, and brought little ſupplies to the King's occaſions; 
yet raiſed a great ſtock for expoſtulation, murmur, and complaint, to be 
expoſed when other ſupplies ſnould be required. And many Perſons, 
of the beſt quality and condition under the Peerage, were Committed 
to ſeveral Priſons, with circumſtances unuſual and unheard of, for re- 
fuſing to pay Money required by thoſe extraordinary ways; and the 
Duke himſelf would paſſionately Say, and frequently Do many things, 
which only griev'd his Friends, and incenſed his Enemies, and gave them 
as well the Ability, as the Inclination to do him much Harm. 

I x this fatal Conjuncture, and after many ſeveral coſtly Embaſſies » 
into France, in the laſt of which the Duke himſelf went, and brought 
triumphantly home with him the Queen to the joy of the Nation; in 
a time, when all endeavours ſhould have been uſed to have extinguiſh'd 
that War, in which the King was ſo unhappyly engaged againſt Spain, 
a new War was as precipitately declared againſt France, and the Fleet, 
that had been unwarily defign'd to have Surprized Cales, under a Gene- 
ral very unequal to that great work, was no ſooner returnd without 
ſucceſs, and with much damage, than it was repair'd, and the Army re- 
inforced for the Invaſion of France; in which the Duke was General 
himſelf, and made that unfortunate Deſcent upon the Iſle of Ree, which 
was quickly afterwards attended with many unproſperous Attempts, 
and then with a miſerable Retreat; in which the Flower of the Army 
was loſt. So that how ill ſoever Spain and France were inclined to each 


other, they were both bitter Enemies to England ; whilſt England it ſelf 
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was ſo totally taken up with the thought of Revenge upon the Perſon 
who they thought had been the Cauſe of their Diſtreſs, that they never 
conſider d, that the fad Effects of it (if not inſtantly provided againſt) 
mult inevitably Deſtroy the Kingdom: and gave no truce to their Rage, 
till the Duke finiſh'd his courſe, by a wicked Aſſaſſination in the fourth 
year of the King, and the thirty ſixth of his Age. 75 
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ceiv'd that the Company of right ought to have been conſerr d upon 
Him, and it being refuſed to hun by the Duke of Buchagbam, General 
of the Army, had given up his Commiſſion of Lieutenant, and 'with- 
drawn himſelf from the Army. He was of a melancholick nature, and 
had little converſation with any body, yet of a Gentleman's family, in 
Suffolk, of good fortune and reputation. From the time that he had 
quitted the Army, he reſided in Lomdun; when the Houſe of Commons, 
tranſported with Paſſion and Prejudice againſt the Duke of Buckingham, 
had accuſed him to the Houſe of Peers for ſeveral Miſdemeanours, and 
10 Miſcarriages, and in ſome Declaration had ſtyled him © the Cauſe of all 
« the Evils the Kingdom ſuffer d, and an Enemy to the Publick. | 
So ux Tranſcripts of ſuch Expreſſions ( for the late Licence of Print- 
ing all mutinous, and ſeditious Diſcourſes was not yet in faſhion )and 
ſome general Invectives, he met with amongſt the People, to whom that 
great Man was not grateful, wrought ſo far uponthis melancholick Gen- 
tleman, that by degrees, and ( as he ſaid upon ſome of his Examinations) 
by frequently hearing ſome popular Preachers in the City ( who yet 
were not arrived at the Preſumption, and Impudence, they have been 
Since tranſported with) he believ d he ſhould do God good ſervice, if he 
-» Kill'd the Duke; which he ſhortly after reſolvd to do. He choſe no other 
Inſtrument to do it with, than an ordinary Knife, which he bought of 
a common Cutler ſor a Shilling: and thus provided he repaird to Porz/- 
mouth, where he arrived the Eve of S* Bartholomew. The Duke was 
then there, in order to Prepare and make Ready the Fleet, and the 
Army, with which he reſolv d in few days to tranſport himſelf to the 
Relief of Rochel, which was then ſtraitly befieged by the Cardinal 
Richeheu; and for the Relief whereof the Duke was the more obliged, 
by reaſon that, at his being at the Iſle of Ree, he had recciy'd great Sup- 
plies of Victuals, and ſome Companys of their Garriſon from that Town, 
zo the want of both which they were at this time very ſenfible of, and 
rieyd at. 
a Tuls morning of 8 Bartholomew the Duke had receivd Letters, 
in which he was advertiſed that Roche had Reliev'd it ſelf; upon which 
he directed that his Break-faft might ſpeedily be made ready, and he 
would make haſt to acquaint the King with the good news, the Court 
being then at Sou7h2v:ick, the Houſe of S' Daniel Norton five miles from 
Portſmouth. The chamber, wherein he was dreſſing himſelf, was full 
of company, of Perſons of Quality, and Officers of the Fleet and Army. 
THERE was Monfieur de Soubize Brother to the Duke of Noam, 
o and other French Gentlemen, who were very ſollicitous for the Em- 
barcation of the Army, and for the Departure of the Fleet for the Relief 
of Rochel: and they were at that time in much trouble and perplexity, 
out of apprehenſion that the news the Duke had receiv'd that morning, 
might ſlacken the preparationsfor the Voyage, which their Impatience, 
and Intereſt perſwaded them were not advanced with expedition; and 
ſo they had then held much diſcourſe with the Duke of the impoſſibility 
that his Intelligence could be true, and that it was contrived by the arti- 
fice and dexterity of their Enemies, in order to abate the warmth and 
zeal, that was uſed for their Relief, the arrival of which Relief thoſe 
Enemies had ſo much reaſon to apprehend; and a little longer Delay in 
ſending it would caſe them of that terrible apprehenſion, their Forts and 
Works toward the Sea, and in the Harbour, being allmoſt finiſh'd. 
Tuis diſcourſe, according to the natural cuſtom of that Nation, and 
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by the uſual Dialect of that Language, was held with that Paſſion, and 
Vehemence, that the ſtanders by, who underſtood not French, did be- 
lieve that they were angry, and that they uſed the Duke rudely. He 
being ready, and inform d that his Break-faſt was ready, drew towards 
the door, where the hangings were held up; and in that very Paſſage 
turning himſelf to ſpeak with S' Thomas Fryar, a Colonel of the Army, 
who was then ſpeaking near his ear, he was on the ſuddain Struck over 
his ſhoulder upon the Breaſt with a Knife; upon which, without ufing 
any other words, but, The Villain hath Kill d me; and in the ſame mo- 
ment pulling out the Knife himſelf, he fell down Dead, the Knife having 
picrced his Heart. | 

No man had ſeen the Blow, or the Man who gave it, but in the 
confuſion they were in, every man made his own conjecture, and de- 
clared it as a thing known; moſt agreeing that it was done by the French, 
from the angry diſcourſe they thought they had heard from Them. 


- And it was a kind of a Miracle, that they were not all Killd in that in- 
ſtant; the Sober ſort, that preſervd them from it, having the ſame opi- 


nion of their Guilt, and only reſerving them for a more Judicial Exami- 
nation and Proceeding. 


IN the Crowd near the door there was found upon the ground a Hat, .- 


in the inſide whereof there was ſew d upon the crown a Paper, in which 


were writ four or five lines of that Declaration made by the Houſe of 
Commons, in which they had ſtyled the Duke an Enemy to the King- 
dom; and under it a ſhort Ejaculation or two towards a Prayer. It was 
eaſily enough concluded that the Hat belongd to the Perſon who had 
committed the Murther : but the difficulty remain ſtill as great, Who 
that perſon ſhould be? for the writing diſcover d nothing of the Name, 
and whoſoever it was, 1t was very natural to belieye, that he was gone 
far enough, not to be found without a Hat. 

IN this Hurry, one running one way, another another way, a Man; 
was ſeen walking before the door very compoſedly Without a Hat; 
whereupon one crying out, Here is the Fellow that Kill d the Duke; 
upon which others run thither, every body asking, hich is He? Which 
zs He? to which the Man without the Hat very compoſedly anſwerd, 
am He: Thereupon ſome of thoſe, who were moſt Furious, ſuddainly 
run upon the man with their drawn ſwords to Kill him; but others, 
who were at leaſt equally concern d in the Loſs, and in the Senſe of it, 
detended him; Himſelt with open arms very calmly and chearfully ex- 
poſing himſelf to the Fury and Swords of the moſtenraged, as being very 


uilling to fall a Sacrifice to their ſuddain Anger, rather than to be kept. 


tor that deliberate Juſtice, which he knew muſt be executed upon him. 
HE was now known enough, and eafily diſcoyer'd to be that Feltor, 
whom we mention'd before, who had been a Lieutenant in the Army: 
He was quickly carrycd into a private room by the perſons of the beſt 
condition, ſome whereof were in Authority, who firſt thought fit ſofar 
todiſſemble, as tomention the Duke only grievouſly Wounded, but not 


without hope of Recovery. Upon which Felton ſmiled, and ſaid, he 


knew well enough he had given him a Blow, that had Determin d all 
their Hopes. Being then askd (which was the diſcovery principally aim d 
at) by whoſe Inſtigation he had perform d that horrid and wicked act; 
he anſwer d them with a wonderful aſſurance, That they ſnould not 
trouble themſelves in that Enquiry; that no man living had credit or 
power enough with him to have engaged, or diſpoſed him to ſuch an 
py action; 
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« action; that he had never intruſted his purpoſe and reſolution to an 

man; that it proceeded only from Himſelf, and the impulſe of his own 
« Conſcience; and that the Motives thereunto would appear, if his Hat 
were found, in which he had therefore fix d them, becauſe he belie vd 
« it very probable that he might periſh in the Attempt. He confeſs d that 
« he had come to the Town but the night before, and had kept his lodg- 
« ing, that he might not be ſeen, or takennotice of: and that he had come 
« that morning to the Duke's lodging, where he had waited at the door 


« for his coming out; and when he found, by the motions within, that 


o® he was coming, he drew to the door, as if he held up the hanging; and 
« $' Thomas Fryar ſpeaking with the Duke, as hath been ſaid, and being 
« of a much lower ſtature than the Duke, who a little inclined towards 
«him, he took the opportunity of giving the Blow over His ſhoulders. 
HE ſpoke very frankly of what he had done, and bore the reproaches 
of thoſe who ſpoke to him, with the temper of a man who thought he 
had not done amiſs. But after he had been in Priſon ſome time, where 
he was treated without any rigour, and with humanity enough; and be- 
fore, and at his Trial, which was about four months after, at the Kings 
bench Bar, he behaved himſelf with great modeſty and wondertul repen- 
20 tance; being, as he ſaid, convinced in his conſcience, that he had done 
Wickedly, and ask'd the pardon of the King, and Ducheſs, and of all 
the Duke's Servants, whom he acknowledg d to have offended; and ver 
earneſtly beſought the Judges that he might have his hand ſtruck off, 
with which he had ä that impious act, before he ſhould be put 
to death. 
THE Court was too near Poriſmouih, and too many Courtiers upon 
the place, to have this Murther ( ſo barbarous in the nature and circum- 


long conceal'd from the King. His Majeſty was at the publick Prayers 
zo of the Church, when S' John Hippe/iy came into the room, with a 

troubled countenance, and without any pauſe, in reſpect of the Exerciſe 
they were performing, went directly to the King, and whiſperd in his 
ear what had fall'n out. His Majeſty continued unmov'd, and without 
the leaſt change in his countenance, tall Prayers were ended; when he 
ſuddainly departed to his chamber, and threw himſelf upon his bed, la- 
menting with much paſſion, and with abundance of tears, the Loſs he 
had of an excellent Servant, and the horrid manner in which he had been 
deprived of him: and he continued in this melancholick diſcompoſure 
of mind many days. 


4 Yer his manner of receiving the news in Publick, when it was firſt 


brought him in the preſence of ſo many (who knew or ſaw nothing of 


the paſſion he expreſs'd upon his retreat) made many men believe, that 
the accident was not very ungrateful ; at leaſt, that it was very indiffe- 
rent to him; as being rid of a Servant very ungracious to the People, and 
the prejudice to whoſe Perſon exceedingly obſtructed all overtures made 
in Parliament for his ſervice. 

AND, upon this obſervation, Perſons of all conditions took great li- 
cence in ſpeaking of the perſon of the Duke, and diſſecting all his infirmi- 
ties, believing they ſhould not thereby incur any diſpleaſure of the 
o Kings. In which they took very ill meaſures; for from that time allmoſt 
to the time of his own death, the King admitted very few into any de- 
gree of truſt, who had ever diſcoverd themſelves to be Enemies to the 
Duke, or againſt whom he had manifeſted a * prejudice. _ 
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A character 
of the Duke. 


ſure never any Prince expreſs d a more lively regret for the Loſs of a 
Seryant, than his Majeſty did for this great Man, in his conſtant fayour 
and kindneſs to his Wife and Children; in all offices of grace towards 
hisServants; and in a wonderful ſollicitous care for the Payment of his 
Debts; which, it is very true, were Contracted for his Majeſty's ſervice; 
though in ſuch a manner, that there remain'd no evidence of it, nor were 
any of the Duke's Officers intruſted with the knowledge of it, nor any 
record kept of it, but in the King's own generous memory. 

TH1s great man was a Perſon of a Noble nature, and Generous diſ- 


poſition, and of ſuch other Endowments, as made him very capable of.. 


being a great Favourite to a great King. He underſtood the Arts of a 
Court, and all the Learning that is profeſs d There, exactly well. By long 
practice in buſineſs, under a Maſter that diſcourſed excellently, and ſurely 
knew all things wonderfully, and took much delight in Indoctrinating 
his young unexperienced Favourite, who, he knew, would be allways 
look'd upon as the Workmanſhip of his Own hands, He had obtain'd a 
quick conception, and apprehenſion of Bufineſs, and had the habit of 
Speaking very gracefully, and pertinently. He was of a moſt flowing 
Courteſy, and Affability, to all men who made any addreſs to him; and 
ſo deſirous to Oblige them, that he did not enough conſider the Value of 
the obligation, or the Merit of the perſon he choſe to oblige; from which, 
much of his Misfortune reſulted. He was of a Courage not to be daunted, 
which was manifeſted in all his Actions, and in his Conteſts with particu- 
lar perſons of the greateſt reputation; andeſpecially in his whole de- 


meeanour at the Iſle of Ree, both at the Landing, and upon the Retreat; 


in both which no man was more fearleſs, or more ready to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the higheſt dangers. His Kindneſs, and Affection to his Friends 
was ſo vehement, that they were as ſo many marriages for better and 
worſe, and ſo many leagues offenſive and defenſive; as if he thought him- 
ſelf obliged to love all his Friends, and to make war upon all They were zo 
angry with, let the cauſe be what it would. And it cannot be denied, 
that he was an Enemy in the ſame exceſs; and proſecuted thoſe he look d 
upon as his Enemies, with the utmoſt rigour and animoſity; and was 
not eafily induced to reconciliation. And yet there were ſome examples 
of his receding in that particular. And when he was in the higheſt paſ- 
ſion, he was ſo far from ſtooping to any Diſſimulation, whereby his diſ- 
pleaſure might be conceald and coverd, till he had attain'd his revenge 
(the low method of Courts) that he never endeavourd to do any man an 
ill office, before he firſt told him what he was to expect from him, and 
reproach'd him with the injuries he had done, with ſo much generofity, 
that the perſon found it in his power to receive further ſatisfaction, in 
the way he would chooſe for himſelf. 

IN this manner he proceeded with the Earl of Oxford, a man of 
great Name in that time, and whom he had endeavour by many civil 
offices to make his Friend, and who ſeem d equally to incline to the 
Friendſhip : when he diſcover (or, as many thought, but ſuſpected) that 
the Earl was enterd into ſome Cabal in Parliament againſt him; he 
could not be diſſwaded by any of his Friends, to whom he imparted his 
reſolution, but meeting the Earl the next day, he took him afide, and 
after many reproaches for ſuch and ſuch ill offices he had done him, and; 
for Breaking his Word towards him, he told him he would rely no 
longer on His Friendſhip, nor ſhould He expect any further Friendſhip 
«from him, but on the contrary, he would be for ever his Enemy, and 
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*« do him all the miſchief he could. The Earl (who, as many thought, 
had not been Faulty towards him, was as Great-hearted as He, and 
thought the very Suſpecting him to be an injury Unpardonable) with. 
out any reply to the particulars, declared © that he neither cared for his 
« Friendſhip, nor fear d his Hatred; and from thence avowedly entred 
into the converſation, and confidence of Thoſe, who were allways awake 
to Diſcover, and ſollicitous to Purſue any thing, that might prove to his 
Diſadvantage; which was of Evil conſequence to the Duke; the Earl be- 
ing of the moſt Ancient of the Nobility, and a man of great Courage, 

wand of a Family which had in no time ſwervd from it's Fidelity to the 
Crown. 

S'FRANCI1S Cottingtow, who was Secretary to the Prince, and not 
grown Courtier enough to diſſemble his opinion, had given the Duke Of. 
tence, before his journey into Spain, as is before touch d upon, and Im- 

proved that prejudice after his coming thither, by diſpoſing the Prince 
all he could to the Marriage of the Infanta; and by his behaviour after 
his return, in juſtifying to King James, who had a very good opinion of 
him, the Sincerity of the Spaniard in the Treaty of the Marriage, © that 
© they did in truth defire it, and were fully refolv'd to gratify his Majeſty 

20 in the Buſineſs of the Palatinate, and only deſired in the Manner of it, 
to gratify the Emperour and the Duke of Bavaria all they could, 
* which would take up very little time. All which being ſo Contrary 
to the Duke's purpoſes and reſolutions, his Diſpleaſure to Cattingtom was 
ſufficiently manifeſt. And King James was no ſooner dead, and the new 
Officers, and Orders made, but the Profits, and Privileges, ' which had 
uſed to be continued to him who had been Secretary, till ſome other 
Promotion, were all retrenchd. And when he was one morning Attend- 
ing in the Privy lodgings, as he was accuſtom'd to do, one of the Secre- 
taries of State came to him, and told him, that it was the King's Plea- 

zo“ ſure he ſhould no more preſume to come into thoſe Rooms (which 
was the firſt inſtance he had receiv'd of the King's Disfavour) and at 
the ſame inſtant the Duke entred into that Quarter: S Francis Cottmy- 
ton addreſs d himſelf towards him, and defired © he would give him leave 
to ſpeak to him; upon which the Duke inclining his ear, moved to a 
window from the Company; and the other told him, © that hereceiy'd 
* every day freſh Marks of his Severity; mention d the Meflage, which 
had been then deliverd to him, and defired only to know, © Whether 
*it could not be in his power by all dutyfull Application, and all poſſible 
«Service, to be reſtored to the good Opinion, his Grace had once vouch- 

©<ſafed to have of him, and to be admitted to Serve him? The Duke 
heard him, without the leaſt commotion, and with a countenance ſe- 
rene enough, and then anſwer'd him, © That he would deal very clear- 
ly with him, that it was utterly Impoſſible to bring that to paſs which 
he had Propoſed: That he was not only firmly reſolv'd Never to truſt 
him or to have to do with him, but that he was, and would be allways 
his declared Enemy: and that he would do allways, whatſoever ſhould 
© be in his power to Ruin and Deſtroy him, and of this he might be moſt 
__— : without mentioning any particular ground for his ſo heightned 
iſpleaſure, 

„% THe Other very Calmly replied to him (as he was Maſter of an in- 
comparable Temper) © That fince he was reſolv d Never to do him Good, 
© he hoped from his Juſtice, and Generofity, that he would not ſuffer 
*himſelf to Gain by his Loſs; That 8 laid out, by A 
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« ſo much money for Jewels, and Pictures, which he had receiv'd : and 
ce that, in hope of his future Favour, he had once preſented a Sute of 
« Hangings to him, which coſt him 800, which he hoped he would 
cauſe to be reſtored to him, and that he would not let him be ſo great 
e Loſer by him. The Duke anſwer d, he was in the right; that he 
«ſhould the next morning go to Oliver (who was his Receiver) and give 
ce him a particular account of all the Money due to him, and he ſhould 
< preſently pay him; which was done the next morning accordingly, 
without the leaſt abatement of any of his demands. 

AND he was ſo far Reconciled to him before his death, that being re. 
ſoly'd to make Peace with Spain, to the end he might more vigorouſly 
purſue the War with France (to which his heart was moſt paſſionately 
fix d) he ſent for Cottington to come to him, and after conference with 
him, told him, © the King would ſend him Embaſladour thither, and 
c that he ſhould attend him at Pori/month for his Diſpatch. 

H1s fingle Misfortune was (which indeed was productive of many 
greater) that he never made a noble, and a worthy Friendſhip with a 
man ſo near his equal, that he would frankly adviſe him for his Honour, 
and true Intereſt, againſt the current, or rather the torrent of his Impe- 
tuous Paſſions; which was partly the Vice of the Time, when the Court: 
was not repleniſh'd with great choice of Excellent Men; and partly the 
Vice of the Perſons, who were moſt worthy to be applied to, and look d 
upon his Youth, and his Obſcurity before his Riſe, as Obligations upon 
him to gain their Friendſhips by extraordinary Application. Then his 
Aſcent was ſo quick, that it ſeem'd rather a Flight than a Growth, and 
he was ſuch a Darling of Fortune, that he was at the Top, before he was 
well ſeen at the Bottom; and as if he had been Born a Favourite, he was 
Supreme the firſt Month he came to Court; and it was want of confi- 
dence, not of credit, that he had not all at firſt, which he obtain d after- 
wards; never meeting with the leaſt Obſtruction from his Setting out, zo 
till he was as Great as he could be: So that he wanted Dependents be- 
fore he thought he could want Coadjutors. Nor was he very Fortunate 
in the election of thoſe Dependents, very few of his Servants having 
been ever qualified enough to Aſſiſt or Adviſe him; and they were intent 
only upon growing Rich under him, not upon their Maſter's growing 
Good, as well as Great: Inſomuch as he was throughout his Fortune a 
much Wiſer man, than any Servant or Friend he had. 

LET the Fault or Misfortune be what, or whence it will, it may 
reaſonably be believ'd that if he had been bleſs'd with One Faithful 
Friend, who had been qualified with Wiſdom and Integrity, that great 
Perſon would have committed as few Faults, and done as tranſcendent 
worthy Actions, as any Man who ſhined in ſuch a Sphere in that Age 
in Europe. For he was of an excellent Diſpoſition, and of a Mind very 
capable of Advice and Counſel: He was in his Nature juſt and candid, 
liberal, generous, and bountiful; nor was it ever known, that the 
temptation of Money ſway'd him to do an unjuſt, or unkind thing. And 
though he lefta very great Eſtate to his Heirs, confidering the vaſt For- 
tune he inherited by his Wife, the ſole Daughter, and Heir of Francis 
Earl of Rutland, he owed no part of it to his Own induſtry, or Sollici- 
tation; but to the Impatient Humour of two Kings his Maſters, who 3 
would make his Fortune equal to his Titles, and the oneas much aboye 
other men, as the other was. And he confider'd it nootherwiſe than as 
Theirs, and left it at his death engaged for the Crown,allmoſt to the value 
of it, as is touch'd upon before. 2 IF 
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Ir he had an immoderate Ambition, with which he was charged, and 
is a Weed (if it be a Weed) apt to grow in the beſt Soils ; it dothnot ap- 
pear that it was in his Nature, or that he brought it with him to the 
Court, but rather found it there, and was a Garment neceſſary for that 
Air. Nor was it more in his power to be without Promotion, and Titles, 
and Wealth, than for a healthy man to fit in the Sun, in the brighteſt 
Dog-days, and remain without any warmth. He needed no Ambition 
who was ſo ſeated in the hearts of two Such Maſters. | 

THERE are Two particulars, which ly heavieſt upon his Memory, 


v either of them agravated by Circumſtances very important, and which 


adminiſter frequent occaſions by their Effects to be remember d. 
Taz Firſt, his Engaging his old unwilling Maſter and the Kingdom 
in the War with Spain (not to mention the bold Journey thither, or the 


Breach of that Match) in a time when the Crown was ſo poor, and the 


People more inclined to a bold enquiry, How it came to be ſo, than duty- 
ful to provide for its Supply: and this only upon Perſonal animofities be- 
tween Him and the Duke of Ollvareæ, the ſole Favourite in that Court, 
and thoſe animoſities from very Trivial provocations, which flowed in- 
deed from no other Fountain, than that the Nature and Education of 


Spain reſtrain'd men from that Gayety, and Frolique humour, to which 


the Princes Court was more inclined. And Olivareꝝ had been heard to 
Cenſure very ſeverely the Duke's Familiarity, and Want of Reſpect to- 
wards the Prince (a Crime monſtrous to the Sparard) and had faid, 
that © if the Infanta did not, as ſoon as ſhe was married, Suppreſs that Li- 
* cence, ſhe would her Self quickly undergo the Miſchief of it: Which 
gave the firſt alarum to the Duke to apprehend his own Ruin in that 
Union, and accordingly to uſe all his endeavours to Break and Prevent 
it: and from that time he took all occaſions to Quarrel with, and Reproach 
the Conde Duke. > 

ONE morning the King defired the Prince to take the Air, and to 
viſit a little Houſe of Pleaſure he had (the Prado) four miles from Ma. 
arid, ſtanding in a Forreſt, where he uſed ſometimes to Hunt; and the 
Duke not being ready, the King and the Prince and the Infante Don Car- 
los went into the Coach, the King likewiſe calling the Earl of Bri/tol in- 
to that Coach to aſſiſt them in their Converſation, the Prince then not 
Speaking any Spaniſb; and left Olivareæ to follow in the Coach with the 
Duke of Buckzngham. When the Duke came, they went into the Coach, 
accompanied with Others of both Nations, and proceeded very chearful- 
ly towards the overtaking the King; but when upon the way he heard, 


that the Earl of Briſtol was in the Coach with the King, he broke out 


into a great Paſſion, reviled the Conde Duke as the Contriver of the Af- 
front, reproach'd the Earl of Br:/{ol for his Preſumption, in taking the 
Place, which in all reſpects belong d to Him, who was joyn'd with him 
as Embaſſadour extraordinary, and came laſt from the Preſence of his 
Maſter, and reſolv'd to go out of the Coach and to return to Madrid. 
Oltvarez eaſily diſcover d by the diſorder, and the noiſe, and the tone, 
that the Duke was very Angry, without comprehending the Cauſe of it; 
Only found that the Earl of Briſtal was often named with Such a tone, 
that he begun to ſuſpect what in truth might be the cauſe. And there- 


g upon he commanded a Gentleman, who was on Horſeback, with all ſpeed 


to overtake the King's Coach, and deſire that it might ſtay; intimating 

that the Duke had taken ſome Diſpleaſure, the ground whereof was not 

enough underſtood. Upon which the en Coach ſtay d, and when _ 
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_ have no Friendſhip with him. 


Court not the leaſt Suſpicion; or Imagination, that the Marriage would 


conſtituted the Prince's Proxy to Marry the Infanta on his behalf, She 


which were afterwards ſo confidently diſcourſed of. For though the Duke 


other approach'd within diftance, the Conde Duke alighted, and ac- 
quainted the King with what he had obſery'd, and what he conceiyd. 
The King himſelf alighted ; made great Compliments to the Duke, the 
Earl of Briſtol Excufing himſelf upon the King's Command, that he 
ſhould ſerve as Interpreter. In the end Don Carlos went into the Coach 
with the Favourite, and the Duke and the Earl of Briſtol went with the 
King and the Prince; and ſo they proſecuted their journey, and after 
Dinner return in the ſame manner to Madrid. 

THIS with all the Circumſtances of it adminiſtred wonderful occa- 
ſion of Diſcourſe in the Court and Country, there never having been , 
ſuch a Comet ſeen in that Hemiſphere; their ſubmiſs Reverence to their 
Princes being a vital part of their Religion. 

THERE were very few days paſs d afterwards, in which there was 
not ſome manifeſtation of the higheſt Diſpleaſure, and Hatred in the 
Duke, againſt the Earl of Bri/fo. And when the Conde Duke had ſome 
eclairciſment with the Duke, in which he made all the Proteſtations of his 
ſincere Affection, and his defire to maintain a clear, and faithful Friend- 
ſhip with him, which he conceiv'd might be, in ſome degree, uſeful to 
both their Maſters; the Other receiv d his Proteſtations with all Con- 
tempt, and declared, with a very unneceſſary frankneſs, that he would 


Tax next day after the King return d from accompanying the Prince 
towards the Sea, where, at parting, there were all poſſible demonſtra- 
tions of mutual Affection between them; the King cauſed a fair Pillar 
to be erected in the Place, where they Laſt embraced each other, with 
Inſcriptions of great Honour to the Prince; there being then in that 


not Succeed. Inſomuch that afterwards, upon the news from Rome that 
the Diſpenſation was granted, the Prince having left the Deſponſorios in 
the hands of the Earl of Briſtol, in which the Infante Don Carlos was 3» 


was treated as Princeſs of Yates, the Queen gave her place, and the Ex- 
gliſb Embaſſadour had frequent Audiences, as with his Miſtreſs, in which 
he would Not be cover d: Yet, I ſay, the very next day after the Prince's 
departure from the King, M Clark, one of the Princes Bedchamber, 
who had formerly ſerv d the Duke, was ſent back to Madrid, upon Pre- 
tence that ſomewhat was forgotten there, but, in Truth, with orders 
to the Earl of Briſtol not to deliver the Deſponſorios (which, by the 
Articles, he was obliged to do, within fifteen days after the arrival of 
the Diſpenſation) until he ſhould receive further orders from the Prince, 4» 
or King, after his Return into England. 

M CLARK was not to deliver this Letter to the Embaſſadour, till 
he was ſure the Diſpenſation was come; of which he could not be adyer- 
tiſed in the inſtant. But he lodging in the Embaſſadours houſe, and fall- 
ing ſick of a Calenture, which the Phyficians thought would prove mor- 
tal, he ſent for the Earl to come to his Bed fide, and deliver'd him the 
Letter before the arrival of the Diſpenſation, though long after it was 
known to be granted; upon which all thoſe Ceremonies were perform d 
to the Infanta. 

By theſe Means, and by this Method, this great Affair, upon which 5- 
the Eyes of Chri/tendom had been ſo long fix d, came to be Diffoly'd, 
without the leaſt mixture with, or contribution from thoſe Amours, 
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was naturally carried violently to thoſe Paſſions, when there was any 

grace or beauty in the Object, yet the Ducheſs of Olivareæ, of whom 
was the talk, was then a Woman ſo old, paſt Children, of ſo abject a pre- 
ſence, in a word, ſo crooked and deform d, that ſhe could neither tempt 
his Appetite, nor magnify his Revenge. And whatſoever he did after- 
wards in England was but tueri opus, and to Proſecute the Deſign he 
had, upon the Reaſon and Provocation aforeſaid, fo long before contrived 
during his abode in Spain. | 

THE Other particular, by which he involv d himſelf in ſo many Fa- 

tal Intricacies, from which he could Never extricate himſelf, was, his 
running violently into the War with Fance, without any kind of Pro- 
vocation, and upon a Particular Paſſion very unwarrantable. In his Em. 
bafly in France , where his Perſon and Preſence was wondertully ad- 
mired, and eſteem'd (and in truth it was a Wonder in the eyes of all men) 
and in which he appear d with all the Luſtre, the Wealth of England 
could adorn him with, and Outſhined all the bravery that Court could 
dreſs it ſelf in, and Overacted the whole Nation in their own moſt pe- 
culiar Vanities: He had the Ambition to fix his Eyes upon, and to de- 
dicate his moſt violent Affection to, a Lady of a very ſublime Quality, 

oand to purſue it with moſt importunate Addreſſes; Inſomuch as when 
the King had brought the Queen his Siſter, as far as he meant todo, and 
deliver'd her into the hands of the Duke, to be by him conducted into 
England; the Duke, in his journey, after the departure from that Court, 
took a reſolution once more to make a Viſit to that great Lady, which 
he believd he might do with much privacy. But it was ſo eaſily dif- 
cover d, that Proviſion was made for his Reception; and if he had pur- 
ſued his Attempt, he had been without doubt Aſſaſſinated; of which he 
had only ſo much notice, as ſervd him to decline the Danger. But he 
Swore, in the inſtant, © that he would See, and Speak with that Lady, 

zo© jn Spight of the Strength and Power of France. And from the time 
that the Queen arrived in Exglana, he took all the ways he could to Un- 
dervalue and Exaſperate that Court and Nation, by caufing all Thoſe, 
who fled into England from the juſtice and diſpleafure of that King, to 
be receiv'd and entertaind here, not only with ceremony and ſecurity, 
but with bounty and magnificence; and the more extraordinary the 
Perſons were, and the more notorious their King's diſpleaſure was to- 
wards them (as in that time there were very many Lords and Ladys in 
thoſe circumſtances) the more reſpectfully they were receiv d, and 
eſteem d. He omitted no opportunity to Incenſe the King againſt Fance, 

+ and to diſpoſe him to aſſiſt the Hugonots, whom he likewiſe encouraged 
to give their King ſome trouble. 

AND which was Worſe than all this, he took great pains to Leſſen the 
Kings Affection towards his young Queen, being exceedingly jealous, 
left Her Intereſt might be of force enough to Croſs his other Deſigns: 
And in this Statagem, he ſo far ſwervd from the Inſtinct of his Nature, 
and his proper Inclinations, that He who was compounded of all the ele- 
ments of Affability, and Courteſy towards all kind of People, had brought 
himſelf to a habit of Neglect, and even of Rudeneſs towards the Queen. 

ONE day, when he unjuſtly apprehended that She had ſhewed ſome 
diſreſpect to his Mother, in not going to her Lodging at an hour ſhe had 


o intended to go, and was hindred by a meer accident; he came into her 
Chamber in much Paſſion, and, after ſome Expoſtulations rude enough, 
he told her, She /bould Repent it; her Majeſty anſwering with ſome 

. quickneſs, f 
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quickneſs, he replicd Inſolently to her, hat there had been Queens 
in England, who had loft their Heads, And it was univerſally known, 
that, during His life, the Queen never had any Credit with the King, 
with reference to anv Publick Affairs, and ſo could not Divert the Reſo- 
lution of making a War with Fance. 

Tax War with Spain had found the Nation in a Surfeit of a long 


Peace, and in a diſpoſition Inclinable enough to war with That nation, 


which might put an end to an Alliance the moſt ungrateful to them, and 


which they moſt fear d, and from whence no other Damage had yet be- 


fall'n them, than a Chargeable and Unſucceſsful Voyage by Sea, without 
the loſs of Ships or Men. But a War with France muſt be carried on at 
another rate, and expence. Beſides, the Nation was weary and ſurfeited 
with the Firſt, before the Second was entred upon; and it was very vift- 
ble to Wiſe men, that when the general Trade of the Kingdom, from 
whence the Support ofthe Crown principally reſulted, ſhould be utterly 
extinguiſh'd with Fance, as it was with Spain, and interrupted or ob- 
ſtructed with all other Places as it muſt be in a great meaſure, in a War, 
how Proſperouſly ſoever carried on) the Effects would be very Sad, and 
Involve the King in many Perplexities; and it could not but fall out 
accordingly. 5 

Upo the return from Cales without ſucceſs, though all the Ships, 
and, upon the matter, all the Men were ſeen ( for though ſome had fo 
ſurfeited in the Vineyards, and with the Wines, that they had been left 
behind, the Generoſity of the Sparards ſent them all home again) and 
though by that Fleets putting in at P/ymouth, near two hundred miles 
from London, there could be but very Imperfect relations, and the news 
of Yeſterday was contradicted by the Morrow; befides that the Expe- 
dition had been undertaken by the Advice of the Parliament, and with 
an univerſal Approbation of the People, ſo that nobody could reaſonably 
ſpeak loudly againſt it; Yet, notwithſtanding all this, the ill Succeſs was 
hcavily born, and imputed to ill Conduct, the principal Officers of the 
Fleet and Army divided amonſt themſelves, and All united in their 
murmurs againſt the General, the Lord Viſcount VMimbledon; who, 
though an old Officer in Holland, was never thought equal to the En- 
terpriſe. In a word, there was Indiſpoſition enough quickly diſcover d 
againſt the War it ſelf, that it was eaſily diſcern d, it would not be pur- 
ſued with the vigour, it was entred into, nor carried on by any chearful 
contribution of money from the Publick. 

Bur the running into this War with France (from whence the Queen 
was ſo newly, and joyfully receiv d) without any colour of Reaſon, or 4 
o much as the formality of a Declaration from the King, containing the 
ground, and provocation, and end of it, according to cuſtom and obliga- 
tion in the like caſes (for it was obſervd, that the Manifeſto which was 
publiſh'd was in the Duke's own Name, who went Admiral and General 
of the Expedition) opened the mouthes of all men, to Inveigh againſt it 
with all Bitterneſs : and the ſuddain Ill Effects of it; manifeſted in the 
Return of the Fleet to Poriſmouth, within Such a diſtance of Londom, 
that nothing could be Conceal'd of the Loſs ſuſtain'd; in which, Moſt no- 
ble Families found a Son, ora Brother, or near Kinſman wanting, with- 
out ſuch Circumſtances of their deaths, as are uſually the Conſola-5- 


tions, and Recompences of ſuch Cataſtrophes. The Retreat had been a 


Rout without an Enemy, and the French had Their revenge by the Diſ- 


order, and Confuſion of the Engh/b Themſelves; in which, great num- 
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bers of Noble and Ignoble were crowded to death, or drowned without 
the help of an Enemy : and as ſome thouſands of the Common men 
were wanting, ſo few of thoſe Principal officers, who attain'd to a Name 
in War, and by whoſe Courage and Experience any war was to be con- 
duced, could be found. 

THE effects of this overthrow did not at firſt appear in whiſpers, 
murmurs, and invectives, as the retreat from Cales had done; but pro- 
duced ſuch a general Conſternation over the face of the whole Nation, 
as if all the armys of France and Spain were united together, and had 

ocoverd the land: Mutinies in the Fleet and Army, under pretence of 
their want of Pay ( whereof no doubt there was much due to them) but 
in truth, out of deteſtation of the Service, and the Authority of the 
Duke. The Counties throughout the Kingdom were ſo incenſed, and 
their affections poiſond, that they refuſed to ſuffer the Soldiers to be 
billetted upon them ; by which, they often underwent greater incon- 
veniencies and miſchiefs, than they endeavour to prevent. The en- 
deavour to raiſe new men for the recruit of the Army, by Preſſing (the 
uſual method, that had commonly been practiſed upon ſuch occaſions) 
found oppoſition in many places; and the Authority by which it was 

2 done not ſubmitted to, as being counted illegal. This produced a reſort 
to Martial Law, by which many were executed; which raiſed an aſpe- 
rity in the minds of more than of the common people. And this diſtem- 
per was ſo univerſal, that the leaſt ſpark ſtill meeting with combuſtible 
matter enough to make a flame; all wiſe men look'd upon it as the Pre- 
diction of the Deſtruction, and Diſſolution, that would follow. Nor was 
there a Serenity in the Countenance of any man, who had age and expe- 
rience enough to conſider things to come; but only in thoſe who wilh'd 
the deſtruction of the Duke; and thought it could not be purchaſed at 
too dear a price; and look d upon this flux of humours as an inevitable 

zo way to bring it to pals. 

AND it cannot be denied, that from theſe two Wars ſo wretchedly 
entred into, and the circumſtances before mention'd, and which flowed 
from thence, the Dukes ruin took its date; and never left purſuing him, 
till that execrable act upon his perſon : the malice whereof was contracted 
by that ſole evil Spirit of the time, without any partner in the Conſpi- 
racy. And the Venome of That ſeaſon increaſed and got vigour; un- 
till, from one Licence to another, it proceeded till the Nation was cor- 
rupted to that monſtrous degree, that it grew Satiated, and weary of the 
Government it ſelf ; under which it had enjoy d a greater meaſure of Fe- 

+licity, than any Nation was ever poſſeſs d of; and which could never be 
continued to them, but under the ſame Government. And as theſe cala- 
mities Originally ſprung from the Inordinate appetite and paſſion of this 
young man, under the too much Eaſineſs of two indulgent Maſters, and 
the concurrence ofa thouſand other accidents; So, if he had liv'd longer, 
the obſervation and experience he had gaind, which had very much im- 
proved his Underſtanding, with the Greatneſs of his ſpirit, and Jealouſy 
of his Maſter's honour ( to whom his Fidelity was Superior to any tem- 
ptation) might have repaird many of the Inconveniencies, which he 
had introduced, and would have prevented the Miſchiefs which were 

;- the natural effects of thoſe cauſes. 

THERE were many Stories ſcatter d abroad at that time, of ſeveral - 
Prophecies, and Predictions of the Duke's untimely and violent death. 7 , 
Amongſt the reſt there was one, which was upon a better foundation of *** 


E. credit, 


— 
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credit, than uſually ſuch diſcourſes are founded upon. There was an 
Officer in the Kings Wardrobe in Vindſor Caſtle, of a good reputation 
for honeſty and diſcretion, and then about the age of fifty years or more: 
this man had, in his youth, been bred in a School, in the Pariſh where 
S' George Villiers the father of the Duke livd; and had been much che- 
riſn d and obliged, in that ſeaſon of his age, by the ſaid 8 George, whom 
afterwards he never ſaw. About ſix months before the miſerable end of 
the Duke of Buckingham, about midnight, this man, being in his bed, at 
IWind/or, where his Office was, and in a very good health, there appeard 
to him on the fide of his bed, a man of a very venerable aſpect, who drew i0 
the curtains of his bed, and, fixing his eyes upon him, ask'd him, If he 
knew him. The poor man, half dead with fear, and apprehenſion, be- 
ing ask d the ſecond time, Whether he remember d him? and having in 
that time calld to his memory the preſence of S George Villiers, and the 
very cloaths he uſed to wear, in which at that time he ſeem'd to be ha- 
bited, he anſwer d him, That he thought him to be that perſon. He re- 
plyed, he was in the right; that he was the ſame, and that he expected 
« a ſervice from him; which was, that he ſhould go from Him to his ſon 
ce the Duke of Buckingham, and tell him, if he did not ſomewhat to in- 
* gratiate himſelf to the People, or, atleaſt, to abate the extreme malice ,, 
they had againſt him, he would be ſuffer d to live but a ſhort time. 
After this diſcourſe he diſappear'd; and the poor man, if he had been at 

all waking, ſlept very well till morning, when he believ'd all this to be 
a dream, and conſider d it no otherwiſe. 

Tn Ek next night, or ſhortly after, the ſame Perſon appear'd to him 
again in the ſame place, and about the ſame time of the night, with an 
aſpect a little more ſevere than before; and ask d him, Whether he had 
done, as he had required him? and perceiving he had not, gave him 
very ſevere reprehenſions; told him, © he expected more compliance 
from him; and that if he did not perſorm his commands, he ſhould ,, 
© enjoy no peace of mind, but ſhould be allways purſued by him: upon 
* which, he promiſed him to obey him. But the next morning waking out 
of a good ſleep, though he was exceedingly perplexd with the lively re- 
preſentation of all particulars to his memory, he was willing ſtill to per- 
{wade himſelf, that he had only dream'd: and conſider d, that he was a 
perſon at ſuch a diſtance from the Duke, that he knew not how to find 
any admiſſion to his preſence; much leſs had any hope to be believdin 
what he ſhould ſay. So with great trouble and unquietneſs, he ſpent ſome 
time in thinking what he ſhould do; and in the end reſolv d to do no- 
thing in the matter. : 

Tax ſame Perſon appear d to him the third time with a terrible coun- 
tenance, and bitterly reproaching him for not performing what he had 
promiſed to do. The poor man had by this time recover the courage to 
tell him, © that in truth he had deferr'd the execution of his commands, 
* upon conſidering, how difficult a thing it would be for him to get any 
* acceſs to the Duke, having acquaintance with no perſon about him; 
* and if he could obtain admiſſion to him, he ſhould never be able to 
* perſwade him, that he was ſent in Such a manner; but he ſhould, at 
«beſt, be thought to be mad, or to be ſet on and employ'd, by his own 
gor the malice of other men, to abuſe the Duke; and ſo he ſhould be» 
*{ure to be undone. The Perſon replyed, as he had done before, that 
che ſhould never find reſt, till he ſhould perform what He required; 
and therefore he were better to diſpatch it: that the acceſs to his Son 
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as known to be very eaſy; and that few men waited long for him; 
« 1nd for the gaining him credit, he would tell him two or three parti- 
< culars, which he charged him never to mention to any perſon living 
te hut to the Duke himſelf; and He ſhould no ſooner hear them, but he 
«would believe all the reſt he ſhould ſay: and ſo repeating his threats 
he left him. ot | 

I x the morning, the poor man, more confirm d by the laſt Appearance, 
made his journey to London; where the Court then was. He was very 
well known to S' Ralph Freeman, one of the Maſters of Requeſts, who 
10 had married a Lady that was nearly allyed to the Duke, and was him- 
ſelf well receiv'd by him. To him this man went; and though he did 
not acquaint him with all particulars, he ſaid enough to him to let him 
ſee there was ſomewhat extraordinary in it; and the knowledge he had 
of the ſobriety, and diſcretion of the man, made the more impreſſion in 
him. He defired, that, © by His means he might be brought to the Duke; 
to ſuch a place, and in ſuch a manner, as ſhould be thought fit: affirm- 
ing © that he had much to ſay to him; and of ſuch a Nature, as would 
© require much privacy, and ſome time and patience in the hearing. 
S' Ralph promiſed © he would ſpeak firſt with the Duke of him, and 
then he ſhould underſtand his pleaſure : and accordingly in the firſt 
opportunity, he did inform him of the reputation and honeſty of the 
man, and then what he defired, and of all he knew of the matter. The 
Duke, according to his uſual openneſs and condeſcenſion, told him, © that 
* he was the next day early to hunt with the King; that his horſes ſhould 
«attend him at Lambeth-Bridge, where he would land by five of the 
*clock in the morning; and if the man attended him there at that hour, 
© he would walk, and ſpeak with him, as long as ſhould be neceſſary. 
S' Ralph carried the man with him the next morning, and preſented 
him to the Duke at his landing; who receivd him courteouſly; and 
;owalk'd afide in conference near an hour, none but his own Servants be- 
ing at. that hour in that place; and they and S' Ralph at ſuch a diſtance, 
that they could not hear a word, though the Duke ſometimes ſpoke, and 
with great commotion; which S* Ralph the more eaſily obſerv'd, and per- 
ceiv'd, becauſe he kept his eyes allways fix d upon the Duke; having pro- 
cured the conference, upon ſomewhat he knew there was of extraordi- 
nary. And the man told him in his return over the water, © that when 
ce he mention d thoſe particulars, which were to gain him credit, the 
«Subſtance whereof he ſaid he durſt not impart to him, the Duke's co- 
*lour changed, and he ſwore he could come to that knowledge only by 
the Devil; for that thoſe particulars were known only to himſelf, and 
eto one perſon more, who, he was ſure, would never ſpeak of it. 

TRR Duke purſued his purpoſe of hunting; but was obſervd to ride 
all the morning with great penſiveneſs, and in deep thoughts, without 
any delight in the exerciſe he was upon, and before the morning was 
ſpent, left the field, and alighted at his Mother's lodgings in #/hze-hall, 
with whom he was (hut up for the ſpace of two or three hours; the noiſe 
of their diſcourſe frequently reaching the ears of thoſe who attended in 
the next rooms : and when the Duke left her his countenance appear'd 
full of trouble, with a mixture of anger; a countenance that was never 
59 before obſery'd in him, in any converſation with Her, towards whom 
he had a profound reverence. And the Counteſs her ſelf (for though ſhe 
was married to a private Gentleman S' Thomas Compton, ſhe had been 
created Counteſs of Buckingham, ſhortly 3 4 her Son had firſt * 
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that Title) was, at the Dukes leaving her, found overwhelm d in tears, 
and in the higheſt agony imaginable. Whatever there was of all this, it 
is a notorious truth, that when the news of the Duke's Murther (which 
happen d within few months after) was brought to his Mother, ſhe 
ſeem d not in the leaſt degree ſurpriſed; but receivd it as if ſhe had fore 
ſeen it; nor did afterwards expreſs ſuch a degree of ſorrow, as was ex- 
pected from ſuch a Mother, for the the loſs of ſuch a Son. 

THIS Digreſſion, much longer than it was intended, may not be 
thought alltogether improper in this Diſcourſe. For as the mention of 
his Death was very pertinent, in the place, and upon the occafion, it hap-1- 
pen'd to be made; ſo upon that occaſion, it ſeem d the more reaſonable 
to Digreſs, upon the Nature, and Character, and Fortune of the Duke; 
as being the beſt mirrour to diſcern the temper, and Spirit oſ that Age; 
and the wonderful concurrence of many fatal accidents, to disfigure the 


Government of two excellent Kings; under whom their Kingdoms in 


general proſper d exceedingly ; and enjoy d a longer Peace, a greater 
Plenty, and in fuller Security, than had been in any former age. 


A proſpet of AND becauſe there was ſo total a change of all Counſels, and in the 


the Court and 


the Miniſters Whole face of the Court upon the death of that mighty Fayourite; all 


after the 
Duke's death. 


thoughts of War being preſently laid aſide (though there was a faint» | 


looking towards the relief of Roche by the Fleet, that was ready under 


the command of the Earl of L:nd/ey) and the provifions for Peace and 
Plenty taken to heart : It will not be unuſeful, nor unpleaſant, toenlarge 
the Digreſſion, before a return to the proper Subject of the Diſcourſe, by 
a proſpect of the Conſtitution of the Court, after that bright Star was 
ſhot out of the Horizon: Who were the chief Miniſters, that had the 
principal management of publick affairs in Church and State; and how 


equal their Faculties and Qualifications were for thoſe high Tranſactions; 


Of the Lord 
Keeper Co- 


ventry. 


as he was Recorder of 


in which, mention ſhall be only made of Thoſe, who were then in the 
higheſt truſt; there being at that time no Ladies, who had diſpoſed 3» 
themſelves to intermeddle in bufineſs : and hereafter, when That a&i- 
vity begun, and made any progreſs, it will be again neceſſary to take 
a new ſurvey of the Court, upon that alteration. 

S1R Thomas Coventry was then Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of 
England, and newly made a Baron. He was a Son of the Robe; his Fa- 
ther having been a Judge in the Court of the Common Pleas : who took 
great care to breed him, though his firſt born, in the ſtudy of the Com- 
mon Law; by which he himſelf had been promoted to that degree; 
and in which, in the Society of the Inner Temple, his Son made a nota- 
ble progreſs, by an 1 in Practice, and Learning; inſomuch - 

udon, Sollicitor General, and King's Atturney, 
before he was forty years of age. A rare aſcent! All which Offices he 
diſcharged with great abilities, and ſingular reputation of Integrity. In 
the firſt year after the death of King James, he was advanced to be 
Keeper of the Great Seal of England (the uſual advancement from the 
office of Atturney General) upon the removal of the Biſhop of Lincoln: 
who, though a man of great wit, and good Scholaſtick learning, was ge- 
nerally thought ſo very unequal to the Place, that his Remove was the 


only recompence and ſatisfaction, that could be made for his Promotion. 


And yet it was enough known, that the Diſgrace proceeded only from; 


the private diſpleaſure of the Duke of Buckingham. The Lord Coventry 


enjoy d this place with an univerſal reputation (and ſure Juſtice was ne- 
ver better adminiſtred) for the ſpace of about ſixteen years; even to his 
death, 
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death, ſome months before he was fixty years of age: which was another 
important circumſtance of his Felicity; that great Office being ſo ſli p- 
ry, that no man had died in it before, for near the ſpace of forty years. 
Nor had his Succeſſors, for ſome time after him, much better fortune. 
And he himſelf had uſe of all his ſtrength, and skill (as he was an excel. 
lent Wreſtler in this kind) to preſerve himſelf from falling, in two 
Shocks: the one given him by the Earl of Portland, Lord high Trea- 
ſurer of Exgland; the other by the Marquis of Hamilton, who had the 
greateſt power over the affections of the King of any man of that time. 
10 HE was a man of wonderful Gravity, and Wiſdom; and underſtood 
not only the whole Science, and Myſtery of the Law, at leaſt equally 
with any man, who had ever ſate in that place; but had a clear con- 
ception of the whole Policy of the Government both of Church and 
State, which, by the unskilfulneſs of ſome well meaning men, juſtled 
each the other too much. 

HE knew the temper, diſpoſition, and genius of the Kingdom moſt 
exactly; ſaw their Spirits grow every day more ſturdy, inquiſitive, and 
impatient: and therefore naturally abhorred all Innovations, which, he 
foreſaw, would produce ruinous effects. Yet many, who ſtood at a di- 

o ſtance, thought that he was not active, and ſtout enough in oppoſing 
thoſe Innovations, For though, by his place, he preſided in all Publick 
Councils, and was moſt ſnarp. ſighted in the Conſequence of things; yet 
he was ſeldom known to Speak in matters of State, which, he well knew, 
were, for the moſt part, concluded, before they were brought to that 
Publick agitation : never, in forreign affairs; which the vigour of his 
Judgement could well have comprehended : nor indeed freely in any 
thing, but what immediately, and plainly concern'd the Juſtice of the 
Kingdom; and in that, as much as he could, he procured References 
to the Judges. Though, in his Nature, he had not only a firm Gravity, 

zo but a Severity, and even ſome Morofity; yet it was ſo happily temperd, 
and his Courteſy, and Affability towards all men ſo tranſcendent, and fo 
much without affectation, that it marvellouſly recommended him to all 
men of all degrees, and he was look d upon as an excellent Courtier, with- 
out receding from the native ſimplicity of his own manners. 

H had, in the plain way of ſpeaking and delivery, without much 
ornament of Elocution, a ſtrange power of making himſelf believ d, the 
only juſtifiable deſign of Eloquence: ſo that though he uſed very frank- 
ly to Deny, and would never ſuffer any man to depart from him, with 
an opinion that he was inclined to Gratify, when in truth he was not; 

+» holding that Diſſimulation to be the worſt of Lying: yet the Manner of 
it was ſo gentle, and obliging, and his Condeſcenfion ſuch, to inform the 
perſons whom he could not Satisfy, that few departed from him with 
ill will, and ill wiſhes. 

Bur then, this happy Temper, and theſe good Faculties, rather pre- 
ſervd him from having many Enemies, and ſupplied him with ſome 
Well-wiſhers, than furniſh'd him with any faſt and unſhaken Friends: 
who are allways procured in Courts, by more Ardour, and more vehe- 
ment Profeſſions, and Applications, than He would ſuffer himſelf to be 
entangled with. So that he was a man, rather exceedingly Liked, than 

-- paſſionately Loved: inſomuch that it never appear d, that he had any 
one Friend in the Court, of Quality enough to prevent, or divert any diſ- 
advantage, he might be expoſed to. And therefore it is no wonder, nor 
to be imputed to Him that he retired W himſelf as much as he wy 
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and ſtood upon his Defence, without making deſperate ſallies againſt 
growing miſchiefs; which, he knew well, he had no power to hinder, 
and which might probably begin in his own Ruin. To conclude; his Se- 
curity conſiſted very much in his having but little credit with the King; 
and he Died in a ſeaſon moſt opportune, in which a wiſe man would 
have pray d to have finiſh'd his courſe, and which in truth crown d his 
other ſignal proſperity in the world. 
Of the Ld SIR Richard Weſton had been advanced to the White: ſtaff, into the 
Walon, earl office of Lord high Treaſurer of England, ſome months before the death 
ef Fordand. of the Duke of Buckingham; and had, in that ſhort time, ſo much dif: 10 
obliged him, at leaſt diſappointed his expectation, that many, who were 
privy to the Duke's moſt ſecret purpoſes, did believe, that if he had out- 
lived that voyage in which he was engaged, he would have remoy'd him, 
and made another Treaſurer. And it is very true, that great Office too 
had been very ſlippery, and not faſt to thoſe, who had truſted themſelves 
in it: Inſomuch as there were at that time, five Noble perſons alive, 
who had all Succeeded one another immediately in that unſteady Charge, 
without any other perſon intervening: the Earl of Suffolk; the Lord 
Viſcount Mandevile, afterwards Earl of Manche$er ; the Earl of Mid. 
dleſex; and the Earl of Marlborough, who was removed under pretence :» 
of his age, and diſability for the work (which had been a better reaſon 
againſt his Promotion, ſo few years before, that his infirmities were very 
little increaſed) to make room for the preſent Officer; who, though Ad- 
vanced by the Duke, may properly be {aid to be Eſtabliſhd by his Death. 

H Ek was a Gentleman of a very ancient extraction by Father and Mo- 
ther. His Education had been very good amongſt books and men. Aft- 
ter ſome years ſtudy of the Law in the Middle Temple, he travell'd into 

Forreign parts, and at an age fit to make Obſervations, and Reflections; 
out of which, that, which is commonly call'd Experience, is conſtituted. 
After this he betook himſelf to the Court, and liv'd there ſome years; 30 
at that diſtance, and with that awe, as was agreeable to the Modeſty of 
the age, when men were Seen ſome time before they were Known; and 
well known before they were Preferred, or durſt pretend to it. 

He ſpent the beſt part of his Fortune (a fair one, that he inherited 
from his Father) in his attendance at Court; and involv'd his Friends in 
Securities with him, who were willing to run his hopeful fortune, be- 
fore he receiv'd the leaſt Fruit from it, but the Countenance of great 
men, and thoſe in authority, the moſt natural and moſt certain Stairs 
to aſcend by. 

HE was then ſent Embaſſadour to the Arrch-Dukes, Albert and Iſa. + 
bella, into Flanders; and to the Dyet in Germany, to treat about the 
reſtitution of the Palatmate ; in which Negotiation he behaved him- 
ſelf with great Prudence, and with the concurrent teſtimony of his be- 
ing a Wiſe man, from all thoſe Princes and Embaſſadours, with whom 
he treated. | | 

Upo his return he was made a Privy Counſellor, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the place of the Lord Brooke, who was either per- 
ſwaded, or put out of the place; which, being an Office of Honòur and 
Truſt, is likewiſe an excellent Stage for men of parts to tread, and expoſe 
themſelves upon; where they have occaſions of all kinds tolay out, and 5- 
ſpread all their Faculties and Qualifications, moſt for their advantage. 
He behaved himſelf very well in this Function, and appear'd qual toit; 

and carried himſelf fo luckily in Parliament, that he did his Maſter much 


7 Service, 
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Service, and preſerv'd himſelf in the good opinion, and acceptation of 
the Houſe; which is a bleſſing not indulged to many by thoſe High 
Powers. He did ſwim in thoſe troubled and boiſterous waters, in which 
the Duke of Buckingham rode as Admiral, with a good grace; when very 
many who were about him, were drowned, or forced on ſhore with 
ſhrewd hurts, and bruiſes : which ſhewed, he knew well How and When 
to uſe his limbs, and ſtrength to the beſt advantage; ſometimes only to 
avoid ſinking; and ſometimes to Advance and get ground: and by this 
dexterity, he kept his credit with thoſe who could do himgood, and loſt 


10jit not with others, who defired the deſtruction of thoſe upon whom he 


moſt depended. 

H E was made Lord Treaſurer in the manner, and at the time men- 
tion d before, upon the removal of the Earl of Malboroneh, and few 
months before the death of the Duke. The former circumſtance, which 
is often attended by Compaſſion towards the Degraded, and Prejudice to- 
wards the Promoted, brought him no diſadvantage: For beſides the de- 
light that Seaſon had in Changes, there was little reverence towards the 
Perſon removed; and the extreme viſible Poverty of the Exchequer ſhel- 
ter'd that Province from the Envy, it had frequently created; and open'd 


20a door for much Applauſe to be the portion of a wiſe, and provident 


Miniſter. For the other, of the Duke's death, though ſome, who knew 
the Duke's paſſions, and prejudice (which often produced rather ſuddain 
indiſpoſition, than obſtinate refolution ) beliey'd he would have been 
ſhortly caſnier d, as ſo many had lately been; and ſo that the death of 
his Founder was a greater Confirmation of him in the Office, than the 
delivery of the White-ſtaff to him had been: yet many other wiſe men, 
who knew the Treaſurer's talent in re moving prejudice, and reconciling 
himſelf to wavering and doubtful affections, believ d, that the Loſs of the 
Duke was very Unſeaſonable; and that the awe, or apprehenſion of His 


z-power, and diſpleaſure, was a very neceflary alloy for the Impetuoſity 


of the new Officer's nature, which needed ſome reſtraint, and check, for 
ſome time, to his immoderate Pretences, and appetite of Power. 

H E did indeed appear on the ſuddain wondertully Elated, and ſo far 
threw off his old affectation to pleaſe Some very much, and to diſpleaſe 
None, in which art he had excell'd; that in few months after the Duke's 
death, he found himſelf to ſucceed him in the publick diſpleaſure, and 
in the malice of his Enemies, without ſucceeding him in his credit at 
Court, or in the affection of any confiderable Dependents. And yet, 
though he was not ſuperiour to all other men in the affection, or rather 


io reſignation of the King, ſo that he might diſpenſe favours, and disfavours 


according to his own election; he had a full ſhare in his Maſter's eſteem, 
who look'd upon him as a wiſe, and able Servant, and worthy of the 
truſt he repoſed in him; and receiv'd no other advice in the large buſi- 
neſs of his Revenue: nor was any man fo much his ſuperiour, as to be 
able to leſſen him in the King's affection by his power. So that he was 
in a Poſt, in which he might have found much eaſe, and delight, if he 
could have containd himſelf within the verge of his own Province, 
which was large enough, and of ſuch Extent, that he might, at the ſame 
time, havedrawna great dependence upon him of very conſiderable men, 


and have appear d a very uſeful, and profitable Miniſter to the King; 


whoſe Revenue had been very looſely managed during the late years, and 
might, by induſtry, and order, have been eaſily improved: and no man 


better underſtood what method was neceſſary towards that good husban- 
dry, than he. 3 Bur 


— — 
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Bur I know not by what frowardneſs in his Stars, he took more pains 
in examining, and inquiring into Other Mens offices, than in the diſ- 
charge of his Own; and not ſo much joy in what he Had, as trouble, and- 
agony for what he had Not. The truth is, he had ſo vehement a deſire to 
be the ſole Favourite, that he had no reliſn of the power he had; and in 
that contention he had many Rivals, who had credit enough to do him 
ill offices, though not enough to ſatisfy their own Ambition; the King 
himſelf being reſolvd to hold the Reins in his own hands, and to put no 
further truſt in others, than was neceſſary for the Capacity they ſerv'd in. 
Which Reſolution in his Majeſty was no ſooner believd, and the Trea- 1 
ſurer's Pretence taken notice of, than. he found the number of his Ene- 
mies exceedingly increaſed, and others to be leſs eager in the purſuit of 
his Friendſhip; and every day diſcover'd ſome infirmities in him, which 
being before known to few, and not taken notice of, did now expoſe him 
both to publick Reproach, and to private Animofities : and even his 
Vices admitted thoſe contradictions in them, that he could hardly enjoy 
the pleaſant fruit of any of them. That which firſt expoſed him tothe 
publick jealouſy, which is allways attended with publick reproach, was 
the concurrent ſuſpicion of his Religion. His Wite, and all his Daughters 
-weredeclared of the Roman Religion: and though He himſelf, and his 2 
Sons, ſometimes went to Church, he was never thought to have Zeal for 
it; and his Domeſtick converſation and dependents, with whom only he 
uſed entire freedom, were all known Papiſts; and were believ'd to be 
Agents for the reſt. And yet with all this diſadvantage to himſelf, he ne- 
ver had reputation, andcredit with that Party; who were the only peo- 
ple of the Kingdom, who did not believe him to be of their Profeſſion. 
For the Penal Laws ( thoſe only excepted which were Sanguinary, and 
even thoſe ſometimes let looſe) were never more rigidly executed, nor 
had the Crown ever ſo great a Revenue from them, as in his time; nor did 
they ever pay ſo dear for the fayours, and indulgencies of his office; 
towards them. 

No man had greater ambition to make his Family great, or ſtronger 
deſigns to leave a great Fortune to it. Yet his Expences were ſo prodi- 
gious, eſpecially in his Houſe, that all the ways he uſed for ſupply, 
which were all that occurrd, could not ſerve his turn; inſomuch that 
he contracted ſo great Debts (the anxiety whereof, he pretended, broke 
his mind, and reſtrain d that attention, and induſtry, which was neceſſa- 
ry for the due execution of his Office) that the King was pleaſed Twice 
to pay his Debts; at leaſt towards it, to disburſe forty thouſand pounds 
in ready money out of his Exchequer. Beſides, his Majeſty gave him , 
a whole Forreſt | Chute Forreſt in Hampſhire | and much other land be- 
longing to the Crown; which was the more taken notice of, and Mur- 
mur'd againſt, becauſe, being the chief Miniſter of the Revenue, he was 
particularly obliged, as much as in him lay, to prevent, and even oppoſe 
| ſuch Disinheriſon; and becauſe, under that obligation, he had avowedly, 

and ſourly croſs d the pretences of other men, and reſtrain'd the King's 
Bounty from being exerciſed allmoſt to any. And he had that advan- 
tage (if he had made the right uſe of it) that his Credit was ample enough 
(ſeconded by the Kings own experience, and obſervation, and inclina- 
tion) to Retrench very much of the late unlimited Expences, and eſpe: q 
cially thoſe of Bounties; which from the death of the Duke ran in nar- 


rower channels, and never ſo much overflow d as towards himſelf, who 
ſtoppd the current to other men. 


He 
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H E was of an imperious nature, and nothing wary in diſobliging, and 
provoking other men, and had too much courage in offending, and in- 
cenſing them: but after having offended, and incenſed them, he was of 
ſo unhappy a feminine temper, that he was allways in a terrible fright, 
and apprehenſion of them. 

HE had not that application, and ſubmiſſion, and reverence for the 
Queen, as might have been expected from his wiſdom, and breeding; 
and often croſs d her pretences, and deſires, with more rudeneſs than was 
natural to him. Vet he was impertinently ſollicitous to know what her 


10 Majeſty ſaid of him in private, and what Reſentments ſhe had towards 


him. And when by ſome Confidents, who had their ends upon him from 
thoſe offices, he was inform'd of ſome bitter expreſſions falln from her 
Majeſty, he was ſo exceedingly afflicted, and tormented with the ſenſe 
of it, that ſometimes by paſſionate complaints, and repreſentations to 
the King; ſometimes by more dutiful addreſſes, and expoſtulations with 
the Queen, in bewailing his misfortune ; he frequently expoſed himſelf, 
and left his condition worſe than it was before; and the eclairciſment 
commonly ended in the diſcovery of the Perſons, from whom he had 
receiv'd his moſt ſecret intelligence. 

H E quickly loſt the character of a bold, ſtout, and magnanimous man, 
which he had been long reputed to be in worſe times: and in his moſt 
proſperous ſeaſon, fell under the reproach of being a man of big looks, 
and ofa mean and abje& ſpirit. 

THERE was a very ridiculous Story at that time in the mouths of 
many, which, being a known truth, may not be unfitly mention'd in 
this place, as a kind of illuſtration of the Humour, and Nature of the 
man. S' Julius Cæſar was then Maſter of the Rolls, and had, inherent 
in his office, the indubitable right and diſpoſition of the Six-Clarks 
places; all which he had for many years upon any vacancy, beſtow'd to 


zo ſuch perſons as he thought fit. One of thoſe Places was become void, and 


deſign d by the old man to his ſon Robert Ceſar, a Lawyer of a good 
name, and exceedingly beloved. The Lord Treaſurer (as he was vigilant 
in ſuch caſes) had notice of the Clark's expiration ſo ſoon, that he pro- 
cured the King to ſend a meſſage tothe Maſter of the Rolls, expreſly ſor- 


bidding him to diſpoſe of that Six-Clark's place, till his Majeſty's pleaſure 


ſhould be further made known to him. It was the firſt Command of 
that kind, that had been heard of, and was felt by the old man very Sen- 
ſibly. He was indeed very old, and had outlivd moſt of his Friends; ſo 
that his Age was an objection againſt him; many Perſons of Quality be- 


ing dead, who had, for recompence of Services, procured the reverſion of 


his Office. The Treaſurer found it no hard matter ſo far to terrify him, 
that (for the King's ſervice,as was pretended) he admitted for a Six-Clark 
a perſon recommended by him (M Fern, a dependent upon him) who 
paid fix thouſand pound ready money; which, poor man, he liv d to re- 
pent in a Jayl. This work being done at the charge of the poor old man, 
who had been a Privy-Counſellour from the entrance of King James, 
had been Chancellour of the Exchequer, and ſerv in other Offices; the 
depriving him of his Right made a great noiſe: and the condition of his 


Son (his Father being not likely to live to have the diſpoſal of another 


office in his power) who, as was ſaid before, was generally beloy'd, and 
eſteem'd, was argument of great compaſſion; and was lively, and ſuc- 
ceſsfully repreſented to the King himſelf; who was graciouſly pleaſed to 
promiſe, that, * if the old man 0 die before any other of — 

ix- 
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« gix- Clarks, that Office, when it ſhould fall, ſhould be conferr'd on his 
«Son, whoſoever ſhould ſucceed Him as Maſter of the Rolls: which 
might well be provided for, and the Lord Treaſurer obliged himſelf 
(to expiate the injury) to procure ſome Declaration to that purpoſe,un- 
der his Majeſty's Sign Manual; which, however eaſy to be done, he long 
forgot, or neglected. | ; 

ORE day the Earl of Tullibardine, who was nearly allied to M Cze- 
ſar, and much his Friend, being with the Treaſurer, paſſionately ask d 
him, © Whether he had done That bufineſs? To whom he anſwer with 
a ſeeming trouble, © That he had forgotten it, for which he was heartily :- 
«ſorry; and if he would give him a little Note in writing, for a Memo- 
«rjal, he would put it amongſt thoſe which he would diſpatch with the 
«King that afternoon. The Earl preſently writ in a little paper, Re- 
member Cæſar; and gave it to him; and he put it into that little Pocket, 
where, he ſaid, he kept all his Memorials which were firſt to be tranſ- 
acted. 

M any days paſs'd, and Cæſar never thought of. At length, when 
he changed his cloaths, and he who waited on him in his chamber, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, brought him all the Notes and Papers, which were 
left in thoſe he had left off, which he then commonly peruſed; when he 
found this little Billet, in which was only written Remember Cæſar, and 
which he had never read before, he was exceedingly confounded, and 
knew not what to make, or think of it. He ſent for his boſome-Friends, 
with whom he moſt confidently conſulted, and ſhewed the Paper to 
them, the contents whereof he could not conceive: but that it might 
probably have been put into his hand (becauſe it was found in that in- 
cloſure, wherein he put all things of moment which were given him) 
when he was in motion, and in the Privy Lodgings in the Court. After 
a ſerious, and melancholick deliberation, it was agreed, that it was the 
advertiſement from ſome Friend, who durſt not Own the diſcovery : that; 
it could fignify nothing, but that there was a Conſpiracy againſt his life, 
by his many and mighty Enemies: and They all knew Cz/ar's fate, by 
contemning, or neglecting Such animadverſions. And therefore they 
concluded, that he ſhould pretend to be Indiſpoſed, that he might not 
ſtir abroad all that day; nor that any might be admitted to him, but Per- 
ſons of undoubted affections: that at night, the Gates ſhould be ſhut ear- 
ly, and the Porter enjoyn d to open them to nobody, nor to go himſelf 
to bed till the morning; and that ſome Servants ſhould watch with him, 
left Violence might be uſed at the Gate; and that They themſelves, and 
ſome other Gentlemen, would fit up all the night, and attend the Event. 4s 
Such Houſes are allways in the morning haunted by early Suitors; but 
it was very late before any could now get admittance into the houſe; 
the Porter having quitted ſome of that arrear of ſleep, which he owed to 
himſelf for his nights watching; which he excuſed to his Acquaintance 
by whiſpering to them, © that his Lord ſhould have been Killd that 
night; which had kept all the Houſe from going to bed. And ſhortly 
after, the Earl of Tul/zbardine asking him, Whether he had remembred 
Cz/ar? the Treaſurer quickly recollected the Ground of his perturba- 
tion, and could not forbear imparting it to his Friends, who likewiſe at- 
fected the communication, and ſo the whole Jeſt came to be diſcover d. 

To conclude, all the Honours the King conferred upon him (as he 
made him a Baron, then an Earl, and Knight of the Garter; and above 
this, gave a young beautiful Lady nearly allied to his Majeſty, and to the 
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Crown of Scotland, in Marriage to his eldeſt Son) could not make him 
think himſelf Great enough. Nor could all the King's Bounties, nor his 
own large Acceſſions, raiſe a Fortune to his Heir; but after fix or eight 
years ſpent in outward opulency, and inward murmur and trouble, that 
it was not greater; after vaſt ſums of money and great wealth gotten, 
and rather conſumed than enjoy d; without any ſenſe or delight in fo 
great Proſperity, with the agony that it was no greater; He Died unla- 
mented by Any ; bitterly mentiond by Moſt who never pretended to 
love him; and ſeverely cenſured, and complain d of by Thoſe who ex- 

| o pected moſt from him, and deſerved beſt of him; and left a numerous Fa- 

: mily, which was in a ſhort time worn out, and yet outliv'd the Fortune 

ö he left behind him. 

| THE next great Counſellor of State was the Lord Privy-Seal, who of the Rel 

was likewiſe of a Noble extraction, and of a Family at that time very 9 
fortunate. His Grandfather had been Lord Chief Juſtice, and left by“ 
King Harry the Eighth one of the Executors of his laſt Will. He was 
the younger Son of his Father, and brought up in the ſtudy of the Law 
in the Middle Temple; and had paſs'd, and, as it were, made a progreſs 
through all the eminent Degrees of the Law, and in the State. At the 
do death of Queen Elizabeth, or thereabouts, he was Recorder of London; 
then the King's Serjeant at Law; afterwards Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench. Before the death of King James, by the Favour of the Duke of 
Buckingham, he was raiſed to the Place of Lord High Treaſurer of Em- 
land; and within leſs than a year afterwards, by the withdrawing of that 
Favour, he was reduced to the allmoſt empty Title of Prefident of the 
Council; and, to allay the ſenſe of the diſhonour, created Viſcount 
Mande vile. He bore the Diminution very well, as he was a wiſe man, 
and of an excellent temper; and quickly recoverd ſo much grace, that 
he was made Earl of Mancheſter, and Lord Privy- Seal, and enjoy d 

| v that Office to his death; whilſt he ſaw many Removes, and Degrada- 
tions, in all the other Offices of which he had been poſſeſs d. 

HE was a man of great Induſtry and Sagacity in Buſineſs, which he 
delighted in exceedingly ; and preſerv d fo great a vigour of Mind, even 
to his death (when he was very near eighty years of age) that ſome, who 
had known him in his younger years, did believe him to have much 
quicker Parts in his age, than before. His Honours had grown faſter 
upon him than his Fortunes; which made him too ſollicitous to ad- 
vance the latter, by all the ways which offer d themſelves; whereby he 
expoſed himſelf to ſome inconvenience, and many reproaches, and be- 

©came leſs capable of ſerving the Publick by his Counſels, and Authority; 
which his known wiſdom, long experience, and confeſs d gravity, and 
ability, would have enabled him to have done; moſt men confidering 
more the Perſon that ſpeaks, than the Things he ſays. And he was un- 
happily too much uſed as a Check upon the Lord Coventry ; and when 
that Lord perplex'd their counſels, and defigns, with inconvenient ob- 
jections in Law, the Authority of the Lord Mancheſter, who had trod the 
ſame paths, was ſtill call'd upon; and he did too frequently gratify their 
unjuſtifiable deſigns, and pretences : a guilt and miſchief, all men who are 
obnoxious, or whoare thought to be ſo, are liable to, and can hardly pre- 

o ſerve themſelves from. But his Vertues ſo far weighd down his Infirmi- 
ties, that he maintain'd a good general reputation, and credit with the 
whole Nation, and People; he being allways look'd upon, as full of In- 
tegrity, and Zeal to the Proteſtant Religion, as * was eſtabliſh d by _— 
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and of unqueſtionab'e Loyalty, Duty, and Fidelity to the King; which 
two Qualifications will ever gather popular Breath enough to fill the Sails, 
if the Veſſel be competently provided with Ballaſt. He Died ina lucky 


time, in the beginning of the Rebellion, when neither Religion, Loyalty, 


Law, nor Wiſdom, could have provided for any man's Security. 

THE Earl of c Arundel was the next Officer of State, who, in his own 
Right, and Quality, preceded the reſt of the Council. He was general- 
ly thought to be a proud man, who liy'd allways within himſelf, and to 


himſelf, converſing little with any who were in common converſation ; 


ſo that he ſeem'd to live as it were in another Nation, his Houſe being a ;. 
place to which all people reſorted who reſorted to no other place; 
Strangers, or ſuch who affected to look like Strangers, and dreſs d them- 


ſelves accordingly. He reſorted fometimes to the Court, becauſe There 


only was a greater man than himſelf; and went thither the ſeldomer, be- 
cauſe there Was a greater man than himſelf. He livd towards all Fa- 
vourites, and great Officers, without any kind of condeſcenſion, and ra- 
ther ſuffer d himſelf to be ill treated by their power and authority (for he 
was often in Diſgrace, and once or twice Priſoner in the Tower ) than 
to deſcend in making any application to them. 

AND upon theſe Occafions he ſpent a great interval of his time in 
ſeveral Journeys into forreign Parts, and, with his Wife and Family, 
had liv'd ſome years in Italy; the humour, and manners of which Na- 
tion he ſeem d moſt to like, and approve, and affected to imitate. He 
had a good fortune by Deſcent, and a much greater from his Wife, who 
was the ſole Daughter upon the matter ( for neither of the two Siſters 
left any Iſſue) of the great Houſe of Shrewsbury, but his Expences were 
without any meaſure, and allways exceeded very much his Revenue. 
He was willing to be thought a Scholar, and to underſtand the moſt my- 
ſterious parts of Antiquity, becauſe he made a wonderful and coſtly Pur- 
chaſe of excellent Statues, whilſt he was in Italy, and in Rome ( ſome 3» 


' whereof he could never obtain permiſſion to remove from Rome, though 


he had paid for them) and had a rare Collection of the moſt curious Me- 
dals. As to all parts of Learning he was allmoſt illiterate, and thought 
no other part of Hiſtory ſo conſiderable, as what related to his own Fa- 
mily; in which, no doubt, there had been ſome very memorable Per. 
fons- It cannot be denied that he had in his perſon, in his aſpe&, and 
countenance, the appearance of a great man, which he preſery'd in his 
gate, and motion. He wore and affected a Habit very different from that 
of the time, ſuch as men had only beheld in the Pictures of the moſt con- 
ſiderable Men; all which drew the eyes of moſt, and the reverence of 
many towards him, as the Image, and Repreſentative of the Primitive 
Nobility, and Native Gravity of the Nobles, when they had been moſt 
Venerable: but this was only his out- ſide; his nature and true humour 
being much diſpoſed tolevity, and delights, which indeed were very de- 
{picable and childiſh. He was rather thought not to be much concern'd 
for Religion, than to incline tothis, or that Party of any : and had lit- 
tle other affection for the Nation or the Kingdom, than as he had a great 
ſhare in it, in which like the great Leviathan he might ſport himſelf: 
from which he withdrew, as foonas he diſcern'd the repoſe thereof was 
like to be diſturbd, and died in /taly, under the ſame doubtful character: 
of Religion in which he livd. 

William Earl of Pembroke was next, a man of another mould, and 
making, and of another tame and reputation with all men, being the 
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moſt univerſally belovd and eſteemd of any man of that age, and, 
having. a great Office in the Court, he made the Court it ſelf better 
eſteem d, and more reverenced in the Country. And as he had a great 
nuinber of Friends of the beſt men, ſo no man had ever the confidence to 
avow himſelf to be his Enemy. He was a man very well bred, and of 
excellent parts, and a graceful Speaker uponany ſubje&, having a good 
proportion of Learning, and a ready Wit to apply it, and enlarge upon it: 
of a pleaſant and facetious humour, and a diſpoſition affable, generous, 
and magnificent. He was maſter of a great Fortune from his Anceſtours, 

io and had a great addition by his Wife, another Daughter, and Heir of the 
Earl of Shrerwsbury, which he enjoy d during his life, ſhe outliving him: 
but all ſerv'd not his Expence, which was only limited by his great mind, 
and occaſions to uſe it nobly. | 

HE liv'd many years About the Court, before In it; and never By it: 
being rather regarded and eſteem d by King James, than lovd and fa- 
vour d. After the foul Fall of the Earl of Somer/et, he was made Lord 
Chamberlain of the King's Houſe, more for the Court's ſake, than his 
Own; and the Court appeard with the more Luſtre, becauſe He had the 
Government of that Province. As he ſpent and liv'd upon his own For- 

20 tune, ſo he ſtood upon his own Feet, without any other ſupport than of 
his proper Virtue and Merit: and livd towards the Favourites with that 
decency, as would not ſuffer them to cenſure or reproach his Nlaſter's 
judgement, and election, but as with men of his own rank. He was ex- 
ceedingly beloved in the Court, becauſe he never defired to get that for 
Himſelf, which Others labourd for, but was ſtill ready to promote the 
pretences of worthy men. And he was equally celebrated in the Coun- 
try, for having receiv d no obligations from the Court which might cor- 
rupt, or ſway his afte&ions, and judgement: ſo that all who were dif- 
pleaſed, and unſatisfied In the Court, or With the Court, were allways 

zo inclined to put themſelves under his Banner, if he would have admitted 
them: and yet he did not ſo reject them, as to make them chooſe ano- 
ther Shelter, but ſo far ſuffer d them to depend on him, that he could 
reſtrain them from breaking out beyond private reſentments, and mur- 
murs. 

HE was a great lover of his Country, and of the Religion, and Juſtice, 
which he believ d could only ſupport it; and his Friendſhips were onl 
with men of thoſe Principles. And as his Converſation was moſt wit 
men of the moſt pregnant parts, and underſtanding, ſo towards any ſuch, 
who needed ſupport, or encouragement, though unknown, if fairly re- 

«commended to him, he was very liberal. Sure never man was planted 
in a Court that was fitter for that Soil, or brought better qualities with 
him to purify that Air. 

Y & T his memory muſt not be Flatter d, that his virtues, and good in- 
clinations may be Beliey'd; he was not without ſome allay of Vice, and 
without being clouded with great Infirmities, which.he had in too exor- 
bitant a proportion. He indulged to himſelf the Pleaſures of all kinds, 
allmoſt in all exceſſes. To Women, whether out of his natural conſtitu- 
tion, or for want of his domeſtick content, and delight (in which he was 
moſt unhappy, for he paid much too dear for his Wife's Fortune, by 

to taking her Perſon into the bargain) he was immoderately given up. But 
therein he likewiſe retain d ſuch a power, and juriſdiction over his very 
appetite, that he was not ſo much tranſported with beauty, and outward 
allurements, as with thoſe advantages of the mind, as manifeſted an extra- 
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ordinary wit, and ſpirit, and knowledge, and adminiſtred great pleaſure 
in the converſation. To theſe he ſacrificed Himſelf, his precious time, 
and much of his fortune. And ſome, who were neareſt his truſt and 
friendſhip, were not without apprehenſion, that his natural vivacity, and 
vigour of mind begun to leſſen, and decline by thoſe exceſſive Indul- 
ences. 
F ABoUT the time of the death of King James, or preſently after, he 
was made Lord Steward of his Majeſty's Houſe; that the Staff of Cham- 
berlain might be put into the hands of his Brother, the Earl of Mortgo- 
mery, upon a new contract of Friendſhip with the Duke of Buckingham; 10 
after whoſe death, he had likewiſe ſuch Offices of his, as he moſt affected, 
of honourand command; none of profit, which he cared not for : and 
within two years after, he died himſelf of an Apoplexy, after a full and 
chearful Supper. 

A $HoRT Story may not be unfitly inſerted, it being very frequent- 
ly mention'd by a Perſon of known integrity, whoſe Character is here 
undertaken to be ſet down, and who, at that time, being on his way to 
London, met at Maidenhead ſome Perſons of Quality, of relation or de- 
pendence upon the Earl of Pembroke (S Charles Morgan, commonly 
call'd General Morgan, who had commanded an Army in Germany, and 20 
defended toad; D* Field, then Biſhop of Saint Davids; and D* Chajrn, 
the Earl's then Chaplain in his houſe, and much in his favour.) At Sup- 

one of them drank a health to the Lord Steward: upon which ano- 
ther of them ſaid, that he believ'd his Lord was at that time very Mer- 
*ry, for he had now outlivd the day, which his Tutor Sandford had 
« prognoſticated upon his Nativity he would not outlive; but he had 
done it now, for that was his Birth-day, which had compleated his age 
to fifty years. The next morning, by the time they came to Colebrook, 
they met with the news of his Death. 

HE Died exceedingly lamented by men of all qualities, and left many 30 
of his Servants and Dependents owners of good Eſtates, raiſed out of 
his employments, and bounty. Nor had his Heir cauſe to complain. For 
though his Expences had been very magnificent ( and, it may be, the leſs 
conſider d, and his providence the leſs, becauſe he had no Child to in- 
herit ) inſomuch as he left a great Debt charged upon the Eſtate; yet 
conſidering the Wealth he left in Jewels, Plate, and Furniture, and the 
Eſtate his Brother enjoy d in the right of His Wife (who was not fit to 
manage it her ſelf )during her long life, he may be juſtly ſaid to have in- 
herited as good an Eſtate from him, as He had from his Father, which 
was one of the beſt in England. 40 

TRE Earl of Montgomery, who was then Lord Chamberlain of the 
Houſhold, and now Earl of Pembroke, and the Earl of Dorſet, were 


| likewiſe of the Privy- Council; Men of very different Talents, and Qua- 


lifications. The former being a young man, ſcarce of age at the entrance 
of King James, had the good fortune by the comelineſs of his perſon, 
his skill, and indefatigable induſtry in Hunting, to be the firſt who drew 
the King's eyes towards him with affection; which was quickly ſo far 
improved, that he had the reputation of a Fayourite. Before the end of 
the firſt, or ſecond year, he was made Gentleman of the King's Bed-cham- 
ber, and Earl of Montgomery; which did the King no harm: For be- 
ſides that he receivd the King's Bounty with more moderation than; 
other men who ſucceeded him, he was generally known, and as gene- 
rally eſteem d; being the Son of one Earl of Pembroke, and younger Bro- 
F ther 
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ther to another, who liberally ſupplied his expence, beyond what his an- 
nuity from his Father would bear. 

Hx pretended to no other qualifications, than to underſtand Horſes 
and Dogs very well, which his Maſter loved him the better for (being, 
at his firſt coming into Exglana, very jealous of thoſe who had the repu- 
tation of great Parts) and to be belieyd honeſt and generous, which 

made him many Friends, and left him then no Enemy. He had not fate 
many years in that Sun-ſhine, when a new Comet appear d in Court, 
Robert Carr, a Scots. man, quickly after declared Favourite; upon whom 

s the King no ſooner fix d his eyes, but the Earl, without the leaſt mur- 
mur, or indiſpoſition, left all doors open for his entrance (A rare tem- 
per! and it could proceed from nothing, but his great perfection in 
loving Field. ſports) which the King receiv d as ſo great an Obligation, 
that he allways after loved him in the Second place, and commended 
him to his Son at his death, as a man to be relied on in point of Honeſty 
and Fidelity; though it appear d afterwards, that he was not ſtrongly 
Built, nor had ſufficient Ballaſt toendure a Storm; of which more will 
be ſaid hereafter. 

THE other, the Earl of Dorſet, was, to all intents, principles, and of Edward 

-- purpoſes, another man; his Perſon beautiful, and graceful, and vigorous ; £7 w] 
his Wit pleaſant, ſparkling, and ſublime ; and his other Parts of Learn- 
ing, and Language, of that luftre, that he could not miſcarry in the 
world. The Vices he had, were of the Age, which he was not ſtubborn 
enough to contemn, or reſiſt. He was a Younger brother, Grandchild to 
the great Treaſurer Bucæburſt, created, at the King's firſt Entrance, Earl 
of Dor/et, who outlivd his Father, and took care, and delight in the Edu- 
cation of his Grandchild, and left him a good Support for a Younger 
brother; beſides a Wife, who was Heir to a fair Fortune. As his Perſon 
and Parts were ſuchas are before mention'd, ſo he gave them full ſcope, 

o without reſtraint; and indulged to his appetite all the Pleaſures, that ſea- 
ſon of his life (the fulleſt of jollity, and riot of any that preceded, or 
ſucceeded) could tempt, or ſuggeſt to him. 

H E entred into a fatal Quarrel, upon a ſubje& very unwarrantable, 
with a young Nobleman of Scozland, the Lord Bruce; upon which they 
both tranſported themſelves into Flanders, and attended only by two 
Chirurgeons placed at a diſtance, and under an obligation not toſtir, but 
upon the fall of one of them, they Fought under the Walls of Auntierp, 
where the Lord Bruce fell dead upon the place; and S' Edvard Sack. 
ville (for fo he was then call d) being likewiſe hurt, retired into the next 

+> Monaſtery, which was at hand. Nor did this miſerable accident, which 
he allways exceedingly lamented, make that through impreſſion upon 
him, but that he indulged ſtill too much to thoſe importunate, and inſa- 
tiate appetites, even of that Individual Perſon, that had fo lately em- 
bark'd him in that deſperate enterprize; being too much Tinder not to 
be inflamed with thoſe Sparks. 

H1s Elder brother did not enjoy his Grandfather's Titles many years, 
before they deſcended, for want of Heirs male, to the Younger brother. 
But in theſe few years the Elder, by an exceſs of expence in all the ways 
to which money can be applied, ſo entirely conſumed allmoſt the whole 

great Fortune that deſcended to him, that, when he was forced to leave 
the Title to his younger Brother, he left upon the matter nothing to him 
to ſupport it; which expoſed him to many difficulties, and inconve- 

niences. Yet his known great Parts, and the very good general Repu: 
tation 
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tation he had acquired, notwithſtanding his defects (for as he was emi- 
nent in the Houſe of Commons, whilſt he fate there; ſo he ſnined in 
the Houſe of Peers, when he came to move in that ſphere) inclined King 
James to call him to his Privy- Council before his death. And if he had 
not too much cheriſh'd his natural conſtitution, and propenfity ; and been 
- | too much griev d, and wrung by an uneaſy and ſtrait Fortune; he 
ion. Wi would have been an excellent man of bufineſs : for he had a very ſharp, 
ö difcerning ſpirit; and was a man of an obliging nature, much honour, 
and great generoſity, and of moſt entire fidelity to the Crown. 

THERE were two other Perſons of much Authority in the Council, 10 
becauſe of great Name in the Court; as they deſerv'd to be, being with- 
out doubt two as accompliſh'd Courtiers, as were found in the Palaces of 
all the Princes in Europe; and the greateſt (if not too great) improvers 
of that Breeding, and thoſe Qualifications, with which Courts uſed to 
be adorn'd; the Earl of Carliſie, and the Earl of Holland: both (though 
men of pleaſure) by their long experience in Court well acquainted with 
the affairs of the Kingdom, and better verſed in thoſe abroad, than any 
other who ſat then at that Board. 

“ THE former, a Younger brother of a noble Family in Scotland, came 
into the Kingdom with King James, as a Gentleman; under no other 20 

character than a perſon well qualified by his breeding in France, and by 

ſtudy in humane Learning; in which he bore a good part in the enter- 

tainment of the King, who much delighted in that exerciſe: and by 

theſe means, and notable gracefulneſs in his behaviour, and affability, in 

which he excelld, he had wrought himſelf into a particular intereſt with 

his Maſter, and into greater affection and eſteem with the whole Exgliſb 

Nation, than any other of that Country; by choofing Their friendſhips, 

and converſation, and really preferring It to any of his Own: Inſomuch 

as upon the King's making him Gentleman of his Bedchamber, and 
Viſcount Doncaſter, by his Royal mediation (in which office he was a;. 

5 moſt prevalent Prince) he obtain d the ſole Daughter and Heir of the 

Lord Denny to be given him in marriage; by which he had a fair For. 

tune in Land provided for any Iſſue he ſhould raiſe, and which his Son 

by that Lady livd long to enjoy. 

H E aſcended afterwards, and with the expedition he defired, to the 
other Conveniences of the Court. He was Groom of the Stole, and an 

: | Earl, and Knight of the Garter; and married a beautiful young Lady, 
Daughter to the Earl of Northumberland, without any other approba- 
tion of herFather, or concernment in it, than ſuffering Him and Her to 
come into his preſence after they were married. He liv'd rather in a fair + 
Intelligence than any Friendſhip with the Favourites; having credit 
enough with his Maſter to provide for his own intereſt, and he troubled 
not himſelf for that of other men; and had no other conſideration of 
money than for the ſupport of his luſtre; and whilſt he could do that, 
he cared not for money, having no bowels in the point of running in 
debt, or borrowing all he could. 

H was ſurely a man of the greateſt expence inhis own perſon, of any 
in the age he livd; and introduced more of that expence in the excels 
of Cloaths and Diet, than any other man; and was indecd the Original 
of all thoſe inventions, from which others did but tranſcribe Copies. 5* 
He had a great univerſal underſtanding, and could have taken as much 
delight in any other way, if he had thought any other as pleaſant, and 
worth his care. But he found Buſineſs was attended with more Rivals, 
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and vexations; and, he thought, with much leſs pleaſure, and not more 
innocence. 
HE left behind him the reputation of a very fine Gentleman, and 
a moſt accompliſh'd Courtier; and after having ſpent, in a very jovial 
life, above four hundred thouſand pounds, which, upon a ſtrict compu- 
tation, he receiv'd from the Crown, he left not a Houſe, nor Acre of 
Land to be remember d by. And when he had in his proſpe&(for he was 
very ſharp-fighted, and ſaw as far before him as moſt men) the gathering 
together of that Cloud in Scotland, which ſhortly after coverd both 
10 Kingdoms, he Died with as much tranquillity of mind to all appearance, 
as uſed to attend a man of more ſevere exerciſe of Virtue ; and with as 
lictle apprehenſion of death, which he expected many days. | 
THE Earl of Holland was a younger Son of a Noble Houſe, and a % i Ei 
very fruitful Bed, which divided a numerous Iflue between two great 
Fathers: the Eldeſt, many Sons and Daughters to the Lord Rich; the 
Younger, of both Sexes, to Mountzoy Earl of Devonſhire. The reputa- 
tion of his Famuly gavehim no great advantage in the world, though his 
eldeſt Brother was Earl of Yarw:ick, and owner of a great Fortune; and 
his Younger Earl of Newport, of a very plentiful Revenue likewiſe. 
20 He, after ſome time ſpent in France, betook himſelf to the War in Hol. 
land, which he intended to have made his Profeſſion; where after he 
had made two or three Campaigns, according to the cuſtom of the Ex. 
gliſb Voluntiers, he came in the leiſure of the Winter to viſit his Friends 
in England, and the Court, that ſhined then in the plenty and bounty 
of King James; and about the time of the infancy of the Duke of Buc- 
kingham's favours, to whom he grew in a ſhort time very acceptable. 
But his Friendſhip was more entire to the Earl of Carh/le, who was 
more of his nature, and humour, and had a generoſity more applicable 
at that time to his fortune and his ends. And it was thought by many 
zo who ſtood within view, that ſor ſome years he ſupported himſelf upon 
the Familiarity, and Friendſhip of the other; which continued mutual- 
ly between them very many years, with little interruption to their 
death. 
He was a very handſome man, of a lovely, and winning preſence, 
and gentile converſation ; by which he got ſo eaſy an admiſſion into the 
Court, and grace of King James, that he gave over the thought of fur- 
ther intending the life of a Soldier. He took all the ways he could to en- 
dear himſelf to the Duke, and to his confidence, and wiſely declined the 
receiving any grace or favour, but as His donation ; above all, avoided 
the ſuſpicion that the King had any kindneſs for him, upon any account 
but of the Duke, whoſe Creature he defired to be eſteem d, though the 
Earl of Carliſles Friend. And he proſper d ſo well in that Pretence, 
that the King ſcarce made more haſt to adyance the Duke, than the 
Duke did to promote the other. | 
H E firſt prefer d him to a Wife, the Daughter and Heir of Cope, by 
whom he had a good Fortune; and amongſt other things, the Mannor 
and Scat of — — of which he was ſnortly after made Baron. And 
he had quickly fo entire a confidence in him, that the Duke prevail d 
with the King to put him about his Son the Prince of Males, and to be 
oa Gentleman of his Bedchamber, before the Duke himſelf had reaſon to hs 
promiſe himſelf any proportion of his Highneſs's grace and protection. 
He was then made Earl of Holland, Captain of the Guard, Knight ofthe 
Garter, and of the Privy- Council; —_ the firſt Embaſſadour into Fance 
to 
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to treat the marriage with the Queen, or rather privately to treat about 

the marriage before he was Embafladour. And when the Duke went to 
the Iſle of Ree, he truſted the Earl of Holland with the command of 
that Army with which He was to be recruited, and aflifted. 

I x this Confidence, and in this Poſturehe was left by the Duke when 
he was kill'd; and having the advantage of the Queen's good opinion, and 
favour (which the Duke neither had, nor cared for) he made all poſſible 
approaches towards the obtaining His truſt, and ſucceeding him in His 

wer; or rather that the Queen might have ſolely that Power, and he 
only be Subſervient to her; and upon this account, he made a continual 0 
War upon the Earl of Portland the Treaſurer, and all others who were 
not gracious tothe Queen, or defired not the increaſe of her Authority. 
And in this State, and under this Protection he receiv'd every day new 


Obligations from the King, and great Bounties, and continued to Flouriſh 


above any man in the Court, whilſt the Weather was fair: but the 
Storm did no ſooner ariſe, but he changed ſo much, and declined ſo faſt 
from the Honour he was thought to be maſter of, that he fell into that 
Condition, which there will be hereaſter too much cauſe to mention, and 
to enlarge upon. | 

THE two Secretaries of State (who were not in thoſe days Officers = 
of that magnitude they have been fince, being only to make Diſpatches 


Coke, and upon the concluſion of Councils, not to govern, or preſide in thoſe Coun- 


& Dudley 
Carleton, 


cils) were 8 John Cote, who, upon the death of S Albert Moreton, 
was, from being Maſter of Requeſts, prefer d to be Secretary of State; 
and S Dudley Carleton, who from his Employment in Holland, was 


put into the place of the Lord Conway, who, for age and incapacity, 
was at laſt removed from the Secretary's office, which he had exerciſed 


many years with very notable Inſufficiency ; ſo that King James was 
wont pleaſantly to ſay, that Sen (the Duke of Buckingham) had 
«given him two very proper Servants; a Secretary, who could neither; 
*yxrite, nor read; and a Groom of his Bedchamber, who could not truſs 
«his points: M Clark having but one hand. 

OF theſe two Secretaries the Former was a man of a very narrow 
education, and a narrower nature; having continued long in the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, where he had gotten Latin learning enough; and 
afterwards in the Country in the condition of a private Gentleman, till 


' after he was fifty years of age; when, upon ſome reputation he had for 


Induſtry and Diligence, he was call'd to ſome painful employment in 
the office of the Navy, which he diſcharged well; and afterwards to be 
Maſter of Requeſts, and then to be Secretary of State, which he enjoy d e 
to a great age : and was a man rather unadorn'd with any parts of vi- 
gour and quickneſs, and unindow'd withany notable virtues, than noto- 
rious for any weaknels or defect of underſtanding, or tranſported with 
any vitious inclinations, appetite to Money only excepted. His cardinal 
perfection was Induſtry, and his moſt eminent infirmity Covetouſneſs. 
His long Experience had inform'd him well of the State and affairs of 
England ; but of Forreign tranſactions, or the common intereſt of Chri- 
ſtian Princes, he was entirely undiſcerning, and ignorant. 

SIR Dudley Carleton was of a quite contrary nature, conſtitution, 
and education, and underſtood all that related to Forreign employments, 5* 
and the condition of other Princes, and Nations very well; but was un- 
acquainted with the Government, Laws, and Cuſtoms of his own Coun- 
try, and the Nature of the People. He was a Younger ſon in a good 
6. 1 — Gen- 
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Gentleman's Family, and bred in Chriſt. Church, in the Univerſity of 
Oxford, where he was a Student of the Foundation, and a young man 
of Parts, and towardly expectation. He went from thence early into 
France, and was ſoon after Secretary to S' Harry Ne vii, the Embaſſadour 
there. He had been ſent Embaſſadour to Venice, where he refided many 
years with good reputation; and was no ſooner return d from thence in- 
to England, than he went Embaſſadour into Holland to the States Ge- 
neral, and reſided there when that Synod was aſſembled at Dort, which 
hath given the World ſo much occaſion ſince for uncharitable Diſputa- 

'- tions, which They were calld together to prevent. Here the Embaſſa 
dour was not thought ſo equal a Spectator, or Aſſeſſor, as he ought to 
have been; but by the infuſions he made into King James, and by his 
own activity, he did all he could to diſcountenance that Party that was 
moſt Learned, and to raiſe the credit and authority of the Other; which 
hath ſince proved as inconvenient, and troubleſome to their own Coun- 
try, as to their Neighbours. 22010-0028 

HE was once more Embaſſadour extraordinary in Holland after the 
death of King James, and was the laſt who was admitted to be Preſent, 
and to Vote in the General Aſſembly of the States, under that Character; 

0 of which great Privilege the Crown had been poſſeſs d from a great part 
of the Reign of Queen Eligabeth, and through the time of King James, 
to that moment; which adminiſtred freſh matter of Murmur for the 
giving up the Towns of the Brill, and Fu/brmg, which had been done 
{ome years before by King James; without which men thought thoſe 
States would not have had the courage ſo ſoon to have degraded the 
Crown of England from a Place in their Councils, which had proſper d 
ſo eminently under the Shadow of that Power, and Support. As ſoon 
as he return d from Holland, he was call'd to the Privy Council. The 
making him Secretary of State, and a Peer of the Realm, when his 

zo Eſtate was ſcarce viſible, was the laſt piece of Workmanſhip the Duke of 
Buckingham liv d to finiſh, who ſeldom ſatisfied himſelf with conterring 
a ſingle obligation. 

THE Duke had obſervd, and diſcover d, that the channel, in which * A 
the Church Promotions had formerly run, had been liable to ſome cor- Lad. Vs., 
ruptions, at leaſt to many reproaches; and therefore had committed the . 
ſole repreſentation of thoſe affairs, and the recommending to the Va- 
cancies which ſhould happen, to D' Land, then Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, and ſworn of the Privy-Council. And the King, after the Duke's 
death, continued that truſt in the ſame Hands, infinitely to the Benefit 

0 and Honour of the Church, though, it may be, no leſs to the Prejudice 

of the poor Biſhop; who, too ſecure in a good Conſcience, and moſt fin- 
ccre worthy Intention (with which no man was ever more plentifully 
repleniſh'd) thought he could manage, and diſcharge the place and of- 
fice of the Greateſt Miniſter in the Court (for he was quickly made Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury) without the leaſt condeſcenſion to the Arts and 
Stratagems of the Court, and without any other Friendſhip, or Support, 
than what the ſplendour of a Pious life, and his unpoliſhd Integrity 
would reconcile to him: Which was an unskilful meaſure in a Licentious 
age, and may deceive a good man in the beſt times that ſhall ſucceed; 

0 '- which expoſed him to ſuch a torrent of Adverſity and Miſery, as we 

ihall have too natural an occaſion to Lament in the following Diſcourſe, 

in which it will be more ſeaſonable to enlarge upon his ſingular Abili- 
ties, and immenſe Virtue. 
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THERE were more (too many more) Honourable Perſons in that time 

of the Privy-Council, whoſe Faculties werenot notorious enough togive 
them any great part in the Affairs, nor had their Advice much Influence 
upon them. Other very notable Men were ſhortly after added to the 
Council, who will hereafter be remember'd in their proper Places and 
Seaſons. What hath been ſaid before contains Information enough of 
the Perſons in Employment, and the State of the Court and Kingdom, 
when the Duke of Buckingham was taken from it; by which, and the 
lively Reflexions upon the Qualities, and Qualifications of the ſeyeral 


% 


Perſons in Authority in Court, and Council, no man could expect that 10 


the vigorous deſigns and enterprizes, undertaken by the Duke, would 
be purſued with equal reſolution, and courage: but that much the greater 
part of them would be wholely intent upon their own accommodations 
in their Fortunes (in which they abounded not) or in their Eaſe, and 
Pleaſure, which they moſt paſſionately affected; having, as hath been 
ſaid, no other confideration of the Publick, than that no diſturbance 
therein might interrupt their quiet in their own days: And that the reſt, 
who had larger hearts, and more publick ſpirits, would extend their la- 
bour, activity, and advice, only to Secure the empire at Home by all 


Peaceable arts, and advancement of Trade, which might gratify the Peo- 20 


ple, and fill the empty Cofters of the impoveriſhd Crown. To which 
end the moſt proper expedients were beſt underſtood by them, not to 
enlarge it, by continuing and propagating the War; the ways, and means 
whereof they knew not how to comprehend ; and had all the deſperate 
imaginations, and jealouſies of the end and neceſſary conſequences of it. 
And ſo they All concurrd (though in nothing elſe) in their unanimous 
Advice to the King ©to put the quickeſt Period, he could poſſibly, to the 
«expenſive War againſt the two Crowns: and, his Majeſty following 


4A Peace their Advice, a Peace was made with both, upon Better tems, and con- 
with the two 


crowns. ditions, and in Leſs time, than from the known Impatience of the War zo 


could reaſonably have been expected, or hoped for. And after ſome un- 
quietneſs of the People, and unhappy aſſaults upon the Prerogative by 

7% 14:4 the Parliament, which produced its Diſſolution, and thereupon ſome fro- 
8 ward and obſtinate diſturbances in Trade; there quickly follow'd ſo ex- 
e cellenta Compoſure throughout the whole Kingdom, that the like Peace, 
and Plenty, and univerſal Tranquillity for ten years was never enjoy d 

by any Nation; and was the more viſible and manifeſt in England, by 

the ſharp and bloody War ſuddainly entred into between the two neigh- 

bour Crowns, and the univerſal Conflagration that, from the Invaſion of 


the Swedes, cover d the whole Empire of Germany. And ſo we ſhall a 


return to the Diſcourſe, to which this very long Digreſſion hath given 
a greater interruption than was intended. 
The il RH. THAT Proclamation, mention d before, at the breaking up of the laſt 


re v Parliament, and which was commonly underſtood © to inhibit all men 


forth upon © to Speak of another Parliament, produced two very IIl Effects of dif- 


breakin : , 
the fat ferent natures. It afflicted many Good men (who otherwiſe were enough 


eam, ſcandalized at thoſe Diſtempers, which had Incenſed the King) to that 
degree, that it made them capable of receiving ſome Impreſſions from 
Thoſe, who were diligent in whiſpering and infuſing an opinion into men, 


*that there was really an Intention to Alter the form of Government; 


both in Church, and State; of which, ſaid they, a greater Inſtance can- 
*not be given, than this publick declaring (as it was interpreted) that 
we ſhall have no more Parliaments. Then, this freedom from the danger 
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of ſuch an Inquiſition did not only encourage ill men to all boldneſs and 
licence, but wrought ſo far upon Men leſs inclined to ill (though not 
built for Examples) that they kept not thoſe ſtri& guards upon them- 
ſelves, they uſed to do; eſpecially if they found themſelves above the 
reach of ordinary Juſtice, and fear d not extraordinary, they by degrees 
thought that no Fault, which was like to find no Puniſhment. Supple 7 
mental Acts of State were made to ſupply defect of Laws; and ſo Ton- 
nage, and Poundage, and other duties upon Merchandizes, were collected 
by Order of the Board, which had been poſitively refuſed to be ſettled by 
10 Act of Parliament, and new, and greater Impoſitions laid upon Trade: 
Obſolete Laws were revived, and rigorouſly executed, wherein the Sub- 
je& might be taught how unthrifty a thing it was, by too ſtrict a detain- 
ing of what was His, to put the King as ſtrictly to enquire what was 
his Own. 
By this ill husbandry the King receivd a vaſt Sum of money from7-' 7, 
all Perſons of Quality, or indeed of any reaſonable condition through- 
out the Kingdom, upon the Law of Knighthood ; which, though it had 
a foundation in Right, yet, in the circumſtances of Proceeding, was very 
grievous. And no leſs unjuſt Projects of all kinds, Many ridiculous, Many 
:» ſcandalous, All very grievous, were ſet on foot; the Envy, and Reproach 
of which came to the King, the Profit to other men: inſomuch that, of 
two hundred thouſand pound drawn from the Subje&, by theſe ways, in 
a year, ſcarce fifteen hundred came to the King's uſe, or account. To re- 1 « r- 
compenſe the damage the Crown ſuſtain d by the Sale of the old Lands, % L 
and by the Grant of new Penſions, the old Laws of the Forreſt were re- 
vived, by which not only great Fines were impoſed, but great annual 
Rents intended, and like to be ſettled by way of Contract; which Bur- 
then lighted moſt upon Perſons of Quality and Honour, who thought 
themſelves above ordinary oppreſſions, and were therefore like to re- 
zo member it with more ſharpneſs. Laſtly, for a Spring and Magazine that 7%! S 
ſhould have no bottom, and for an everlaſting Supply of all occaſions 
a Writ was framed in a Form of Law, and directed to the Sheriff of every 
County of Exgland, © to provide a Ship of War for the King's ſervice, and 
to ſend it, amply provided and fitted, by ſuch a day, to ſuch a place; 
and with that Writ, were ſent to each Sheriff, Inſtructions, that, © in- 
*ſtead of a Ship, he ſhould levy upon his County ſuch a Sum of Mo- 
* ney, and return the ſame to the Treaſurer of the Navy for his Maje- 
*ſty's uſe, with direction, in what manner he ſhould proceed againſt 
ſuch as refuſed: and from hence that Tax had the denomination of Ship- 
money; a word of a laſting ſound in the memory of this Kingdom; by 
which for ſome years really accrewd the yearly Sum of two hundred 
thouſand pounds to the King's Coffers: and it was in truth the only Pro- 
ject, that was accounted to his Own ſervice. And, after the continued 
receipt of it for about four years together, it was at laſt (upon the refu- 
ſal of a Private Gentleman to pay twenty or thirty Shillings as his ſhare) 
with great ſolemnity publickly Argued before all the Judges of Engiand 
in the Exchequer Chamber, and by much the major part of them, the 
King's right to Impoſe aſſerted, and the Tax adjudged Lawful; which 
Judgement proved of more advantage, and credit to the Gentleman con- 
odemnd (M Hambden) than to the King's ſervice. 


Fo R the better Support of theſe extraordinary ways, and to Protect n. power: of 


the agents, and inſtruments, who muſt be employ'd in them, and to Diſ- a 


countenance, and Suppreſs all bold enquiries, and oppoſers, the — — 
3 Table, 
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Table, and Star- Chamber enlarge their Juriſdictions to a vaſt extent, 
c holding (as 7hucydides ſaid of the Athenians) for Honourable, that 
« which Pleaſed, and for Juſt, that which Profited; and being the Same 
perſons in Several rooms, grew both Courts of Law to determine Right, 
and Courts of Revenue to bring Money into the Treaſury ; the Council- 
Table by Proclamations enjoyning to the People; what was not enjoyn d 
by the Law, and prohibiting that which was not prohibited; and the 
Star- Chamber cenſuring the breach, and diſobedience to thoſe Proclama- 
tions by very great Fines, and Impriſonment; ſo that any diſreſpect to 
any Acts of State, or to the Perſons of States. men, was in no time more 
penal, and thoſe Foundations of Right, by which men valued their Secu- 
rity, to the apprehenſion and underſtanding of Wiſe men, never more 
in danger to be deſtroy d. Fe ©) 1 
A XD here I cannot but again take the liberty to ſay, that the Circum- 
ſtances, and Proceedings in thoſe new extraordinary caſes, ſtratagems, 
and impoſitions, were very Unpolitick, and even Deſtructive to the Ser- 
vices intended. And if the buſineſs of Ship-money, being an Impoſition 
by the State, under the notion of neceſſity, upon a proſpect of danger, 
which private perſons could not modeſtly think themſelves qualified to 
diſcern, had been managed in the ſame extraordinary way, as the Royal 
Loan (which was the impoſing the Five Subſidies after the ſecond Par- 
liament ſpoken of before) was; men would much eaſier have ſubmitted 
to it; as it is notoriouſly known, that Preſſure was born with much 
more chearfulneſs before the Judgement for the King, than ever it was 
after ; Men before pleaſing themſelves with doing ſomewhat for the 
King's ſervice, as a teſtimony of their Affection, which they were not 
bound to do; many really believing the neceſſity, and therefore think- 
ing the Burthen reaſonable; others obſerving, that the advantage to the 
King was of importance, when thedamage to them was not confiderable; 
and all aſſuring themſelves, that when they ſhould be weary, or unwil-3- 
ling to continue the Payment, they might reſort to the Law for relief, 
and find it. But when they heard this demanded in a Court of Law, as 
a Right, and found it, by {worn Judges of the Law, adjudged fo, upon 
. ſuch grounds and reaſons as every Stander by was able to ſwear was not 
Law, and ſo had loſt the pleaſure and delight of being Kind, and Dutiful 
to the King; and, inſtead of Giving, were required to Pay, and by a 
Logick, that left no man any thing, which he might call his Own; they 
no more look d upon it as the Caſe of One man, but the Caſe of the King- 
dom, nor as an Impoſition laid upon them by the King, but by the 
Judges; which they thought themſelves bound in Conſcience to the pub- 4+ 
lick Juſtice not to Submit to. It was an obſervation long ago by Thucy- 
aides, & that men are much more paſſionate for Injuſtice than for Vio- 
*lence; becaule, ſays he, the one coming as from an equal, ſeems Ra- 
pine; when the other proceeding from one ſtronger, is but the effect 
*of Neceſſity. So, when Ship-money was tranſacted at the Council- 
Board, they look'd upon it as a work of that Power, they were all obliged 
to truſt, and an effect of that Foreſight, they were naturally to rely upon. 
Imminent Neceſſity, and publick Safety, were convincing perſwaſions; 
and it might not ſcem of apparent ill conſequence to them, that upon ane 
emergent occaſion the Regal power ſhould fill up an h:azvs, or ſupply 
an Impotency in the Law. But when they ſaw in a Court of Law (that 
Law, that gave them Title to, and Poſſeſſion of all that they had) Reaſon 
of State urged as Iflements of Law, Judges as Sharp-fighted as Secretaries 
of 
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of State, and in the myſteries of State; Judgement of Law grounded 
upon matter of Fact, of which there was neither enquiry, nor proof; and 
no Reaſon given for the payment of the thirty Shillings in queſtion, but 
what included the Eſtates of all the Standers by, they had no reaſon to 
hope that Doctrine, or the Promoters of it, would be contain d within 
any bounds; and it was no wonder that They, who had ſo little reaſon 
to be pleaſed with their own condition, were no leſs ſollicitous for, or 
apprehenſive of, the inconveniencies that might attend any alteration. 
AND here the damage and miſchief cannot be expreſs d, that the 
% Crown and State ſuſtain d by the deſery'd reproach and infamy, that 
attended the Judges, by being made uſe of in this, and like acts of power; 
there being no poſſibility to preſerve the dignity, reverence, and eftima- 
tion of the Laws themſelyes, but by the integrity and innocency of the 
Judges. And no queſtion, as the exorbitancy of the Houſe of Commons, 
in the next Parliament, proceeded principally from their contempt of 
the Laws, and that contempt from the ſcandal of that Judgement: ſo 
the concurrence of the Houſe of Peers in that fury, can be imputed to 
no one thing more, than to the irreverence and ſcorn the Judges were 
juſtly in; who had beenallways before look d upon There as the Oracles 
. of the Law, and the beſt Guides to aſſiſt that Houſe in their opinions, and 
actions: And the Lords now thought themſelves excuſed for ſwerving 
from the rules and cuſtoms of their Predeceſſors (who in altering, and 
making of Laws, in judging of Things and Perſons, had allways obſery'd 
the advice and judgement of thoſe Sages) in not asking queſtions of 
Thoſe, whom they knew —— believe; thinking it a juſt re- 
proach upon them (who out of their Courtſhip had ſubmitted the diffi- 
culties, and myſteries of the Law, to be meaſured by the ſtandard of 
what they calld General Reaſon, and explain d by the Wiſdom of State) 
that They themſelves ſhould make uſe ofthe Licence, which the Others 
; had taught them, and determine that to be Law, which they thought to 
be reaſonable, or found to be convenient. If Theſe men had preſery'd 
the fimplicity of their Anceſtors, in ſeverely and ſtrictly defending the 
Laws, Other men had obſery'd the modeſty of Theirs, in humbly and 
dutifully Obeying them. | 
U poN this Conſideration it is very obſervable, that in the wiſdom of 
former times, when the Prerogative went higheſt (as very often it hath 
been ſwoln above any pitch we have ſeen it at in our times) never any 
Court of Law, very ſeldom any Judge, or Lawyer of reputation, was 
calld upon to aſſiſt in an Act of Power; the Crown well knowing the 
moment of keeping Thoſe the objects of reverence, and veneration with 
the People: and that though it might ſometimes make ſallies upon them 
by the Prerogative, yet the Law would keep the People from any inva- 
fion of it, and that the King could never ſuffer, whilſt the Law, and the 
Judges were look d upon by the Subject, as the lum for their Li- 
berties, and Security. And therefore you ſhall find the Policy of many 
Princes hath endured as ſharp animadverſions, and reprehenſions from 
the Judges of the Law, as their Piety hath from the Biſhops of the 
Church; as having no leſs influence upon the People, under the reputa- 
tion of Juſtice, by the one, than under the tyes of Conſcienceand Reli- 
;o$10n, by the other. 
To extend this Conſideration of the form, and circumſtance of pro- 
ceeding in Caſes of an unuſual nature a little farther; As it may be moſt 
behoveſul for Princes in matters of grace, and honour, and in ä 
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of favours upon their People, to tranſact the ſame as Publickly as may 
be, and by Themſelves, or their Miniſters to dilate upon it, and improve 
the luſtre by any addition, or eloquence of Speech (where, it may be; 
every kind word, eſpecially from the Prince himſelf, is look d upon as 
a new bounty) So it is as requiſite in matters of judgement, puniſh- 
ment, and cenſure upon Things, or Perſons (eſpecially when the Caſe, in 
the nature of it, is unuſual, and the rules in Fadging as extraordinary} 
that the ſame be tranſacted as Privately, and with as little noiſe, and 
pomp of words, as may be. For (as Damage is much eaſier born, and 
ſubmitted to by generous minds, than Diſgrace) in the buſineſs of Ship- 10 
money, and many other Caſes in the Star-chamber, and at Council- 
Board, there were many impertinencies, incongruities, and inſolencies, 
in the Speeches, and Orations, of the Judges, much more offenſive, and 
much more ſcandalous than the Judgements, and Sentences themſelves. 
Beſides that mens minds and underſtandings were more inſtructed to 
diſcern the conſequence of things, which before they confiderd not. 
And undoubtedly my Lord Finchs Speech in the Exchequer-Chamber 
made Ship-money much more abhorr'd, and formidable, than all the 
Commitments by the Council-Table, and all the Diſtreſſes taken by the 
Sheriffs in England: the major part of men (beſides the common uncon- 20% 
cernedneſs in other mens ſufferings) looking upon thoſe Proceedings 
with a kind of applauſe to themſelves, to ſee other men Puniſh'd, for not 
doing as they had done; which delight was quickly determin d, when 
they found their own intereſt, by the unneceflary Logick of that Argu- 
ment, no leſs concluded than M Hambdens. 

Hz hath been but an ill obſerver of the Paſſages of thoſe times we 
ſpeak of, who hath not ſeen many ſober men, who have been clear- 
ly ſatisfied with the conveniency, neceſſity, and juſtice of many Sen- 
tences, depart notwithſtanding extremely offended, and ſcandalized 
with the grounds, reaſons and expreſſions of Thoſe who inflicted thoſe zz 
cenſures; when they found Themſelves, thinking to be only Spectators 
of other men's ſufterings, by ſome unneceſſary Inference or Declaration, 
in probable danger to become the next Delinquents. 

THEy who look back upon the Council-Books of Queen Elzzabeth, 
and the Acts of the Star- Chamber then, ſhall find as high inſtances of 
Power, and Soveraignty upon the Liberty, and Property of the Sub- 
ject, as can be ſince given. But the art, order, and gravity of thoſe 
Proceedings (where ſhort, ſevere, conſtant rules were ſet, and ſmartly 
purſued, and the party felt only the weight of the Judgement, not the 
paſſion of his Judges) made them leſs taken notice of, and ſo leſs + 
grievous to the Publick, though as intolerable to the Perſon : whereas, 
fince thoſe excellent rules of the Council-Board were leſs obſervd, and 
debates (which ought to be in private, and in the abſence of the par- 


ty concernd, and thereupon the Judgement of the Table to be pro- 
_ nounced by one, without the interpoſition of others, or reply of the 


party) ſuffer d to be publick, queſtions to be ask d, paſſions diſcover d, 
and opinions to be promiſcuouſlly deliver d; all advice, directions, repre- 
henfions, and cenſures of thoſe Places grew to be in leſs reverence, and 


eſteem: ſo that, befides the delay, and interruption in diſpatch, the ju- 


ſtice, and prudence of the Counſels did not many times weigh down the 52 

intirmity, and paſſion of the Counſellors; and both Suitors and Offen- 

ders returnd into their Country, with ſuch exceptions, and arguments 

againſt Perſons, as brought, and prepared much prejudice to * 
1 ſho 
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ſhould proceed from thence; and whatever Excuſes ſhall be made, or 
Arguments given, that upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions there was a ne- 
ceſſity of ſome pains, and care to convince men's underſtandings of the 
reaſons and grounds of their Proceeding (which, if what was done, had 
been only ad informandam Conſcientiam without reproach, or penalty, 
might have been reaſonable) it is certain the inconvenience, and preju- 
dice, that grew thereby, was greater than the benefit: and the reaſons 
of the Judges being many times not the reaſons of the Judgment, thoſe 
might more ſatisfactorily, and more ſhortly have been put in the Sen- 
io tence it ſelf, than ſpread in the Diſcourſes of the Cenſurers. : 

THESE Errours (for Errours they were in View, and Errours they 
are proved by the Succeſs) are not to be imputed to the Court, but to 
the Spirit, and Over. activity of the Lawyers themſelves; who ſhould 
more carefully have preſerv'd their Profeſſion, and it's Profeffours, from 
being profaned by thoſe Services, which have rendred both ſo obnoxious 
to reproach. There were two Perſons of that Profeſſion, and of that 
time, by whoſe ſeveral, and diſtin& conſtitutions (the one knowing no- 
thing of, nor caring for the Court; the other knowing, or caring for 
nothing elſe) thoſe Miſchiefs were introduced, M. Noy, the Atturney 

2 General, and S' John Finch, firſt, Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common 
Pleas, and then Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Euglaud 

THE Firſt upon the great fame of his Ability, and Learning (and heof 2 
was very Able and Learned) was, by great induſtry, and importunit yr 
from Court, perſwaded to accept that Place, for which all other men la- 
bour'd (being the beſt for Profit, that Profeſſion is capable of) and ſo he 
ſuffer'd himſelf to be made the King's Atturney General. The Court 
made no impreſſion upon his Manners; upon his Mind it did: and though 
he wore about him an affected morofity, which made him unapt to flat- 
ter other men, yet even that moroſity, and pride, rendred him the moſt 

zo liable to be groſly flatter d himſelf, that can be imagin d. And by this 
means the great Perſons, who ſteer d the Publick affairs, by admiring 
his Parts, and extolling his Judgement as well to his face, as behind his 
back, wrought upon him by degrees, for the eminency of the Service, to 
be an Inſtrument in all their Defigns ; thinking that he could not give 
a clearer teſtimony, that his knowledge in the Law was greater than 
all other mens, than by making that Law, which all other men believ'd 
not to beſo. So he moulded, framed, and purſued the odious and cry- 
ing Proje& of Soap; and with his own hand drew, and prepared the 
Writ tor Ship-money ; both which will be the laſting monuments of his 

Fame. In a word, he was an unanſwerable inſtance, how neceſſary a 
good Education and knowledge of Men is to make a wiſe man, at leaft 
a man fit for bufineſs. 

S' John Finch had Much that the other wanted, but Nothing that of e lohn 
the other had. Having led a free life in a reſtrain d fortune, and having 
ſet up upon the ſtock ofa good Wit, and natural Parts, without the ſuper- 
ſtructure of much knowledge in the Profeſſion, by which he was to grow; 
he was willing to uſe thoſe Weapons, in which he had moſt Skill, and 
ſo (being not unſeen in the affections of the Court, but not having repu- 

tation enoughto guide, or reform them) he took up Ship-money, where 
59 M Ney left it; and, being a Judge, carried it up to that pinacle, from 
whence he allmoſt broke his own neck; having, in his journey thither, 
had too much influence on his Brethren to induce them to concur in 
| a Judgement, they had all cauſe to _—_ To which, his W 
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after he was Keeper of the Great Seal of England, muſt be added, upon 
a Demurrer put in to a Bill before him, which had no other Equity in it, 
than an Order of the Lords ofthe Council ; © that whilſt He was Keeper, 
cc no man ſhould be ſo ſawcy as to diſpute thoſe Orders, but that the 
ce Wiſdom of that Board ſhould be allways ground enough for Him to 
ce make a Decree in Chancery; which was fo great an aggravation of the 
won Exceſs of that Table, that it receiv'd more prejudice from that act of un- 
[ reaſonable Countenance, and Reſpect, than from all the Contempt could 
poſſibly have been offer d to it. But of this no more. 
The Felicity of No w after all this (and IT hope I cannot be accuſed of much Flattery i 
fore the lug in this Inquiſition) I muſt be ſo Juſt as to ſay, that, during the whole 
1-144. time that theſe Preſſures were exerciſed, and thoſe new, and extraordi- 
— 1s. nary Ways were run, that is, from the diſſolution of the Parliament in 
aubjeck: the Fourth year, to the beginning of this Parliament, which was above 
twelve years, this Kingdom, and all his Majeſty's Dominions (of the 
Interruption in Scotland ſomewhat ſhall be ſaid in its due time and place) 
enjoy d the greateſt Calm, and the fulleſt meaſure of Felicity, that any 
People in any Age, for ſo long time together, have been bleſsd with; 
to the wonder, and envy of all the other parts of Chr:/tendom. 
compared IN this Compariſon I am neither unmindful of, nor ungrateful for: 
of Sun the Happy times of Queen Elizabeth, and King James. But for the for- 
laben: mer, the doubts, hazards, and perplexities upon a total change, and al- 
teration of Religion, and ſome confident Attempts upon a farther alte- 
tion by Thoſe who thought the Reformation not carry'd far enough; 
the charge, trouble, and anxiety of a long continued War (how pro- 
ſperous, and ſucceſsful ſoever) even during that Queen's whole Reign; 
and (beſides ſome domeſtick ruptures into Rebellion, frequently into 
Treaſon; and befides the blemiſh of an unparalleld Act of Blood upon 
the Life of a Crownd neighbour Queen and Ally) the fear, and appre- 
henſion of what was to come (which is one of the moſt unpleaſant kinds; 
of Melancholy) from an unknown, at leaſt an unacknowledg'd Succeſſor 
to the Crown, clouded much of that Proſperity then, which now ſhines 
with ſo much ſplendour before our eyes in Chronicle. 
— A for the other under King James (which indeed were excellent 
Janes) V times, bona ſi ſua nirint) the mingling with a Stranger Nation, for- 
merly not very gracious with This; which was like to have more intereſt 
of Fayour : the ſubjection to a Stranger Prince, whoſe nature, and diſpo- 
fition they knew not: the diſcovery of a Treaſon, the moſt prodigious 
that had ever been attempted, upon his firſt entrance into the Kingdom : 
the Wants of the Crown not inferior to what it hath ſince felt (I mean 
whilſt it fate right on the head of the King) and the Preſſures upon the 
Subject of the ſame nature, and no leſs complain'd of: the Abſence of 
the Prince in Spain, and the ſollicitude that his Highneſs ſhould not be 
diſpoſed in marriage to the Daughter of that Kingdom, rendred the Calm 
and Tranquillity of that time leſs equal, and pleaſant. To which may 
be added the Proſperity and Happineſs of the Neighbour Kingdoms not 
much inferior to that of this, which according to the pulſe of States, is 
a great diminution of their health; at leaſt their Proſperity is much im- 
proved, and more viſible by the Miſery, and Misfortunes of their 
Neighbours. | 90 
THE Happineſs of the times, I now mention, was invidiouſly ſet off 
by this diſtinction, that every other Kingdom, every other State were 
entangled, and ſome allmoſt deſtroy'd by the rage, and fury of Arms; 
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thoſe who were engaged in an ambitious Contention with their Neigh- 
bours, having the view and apprehenſions of the Miſeries; and Deſola- 
tion, which they ſaw other States ſuffer by a Civil War; whilſt the 
Kingdoms, we now lament, were alone look d upon as the Garden of the 
world ; Scotland ( which was but the Wilderneſs of that Garden) in 4 
full, entire, and undiſturbd Peace, which they had never ſeen; the rage 
and barbariſm of their private Feuds being compoſed to the reverence; 
or to the awe of publick Juſtice ; in a competency, if not in an exceſs of 
Plenty, which they had never hopes to ſee, and in a temper (which was 
:o the utmoſt that in thoſe days was deſired or hoped for) free from Rebel- 
lion. Treland, which had been a Spunge to draw, anda Gulph to ſwal- 
low all that could be ſpared, and all that could be got from England, 
meerly to keep the reputation of a Kingdom, reduced to that good de- 
gree of Husbandry, and Government, that it not only Subſiſted of it 
ſelf, and gave this Kingdom all that it might have expected from it; but 
really increaſed the Revenue of the Crown forty or fifty thouſand pounds 
a year, beſides a conſiderable advantage to the People by the Traffick, and 
Trade from thence; Arts, and Sciences fruitfully planted there; and the 
whole Nation beginning to be ſo Civilized, that it was a Jewel of great 
„Luſtre in the Royal Diadem. | 
WHEN theſe Outworks were thus fortified, and adorn'd, it was no 
wonder if England was generally thought ſecure, with the advantages 
of its own Climate; the Court in great plenty, or rather (which is the 
diſcredit of plenty) exceſs, and luxury ; the Country rich, and which is 
more, fully enjoying the pleaſure of its own wealth, and fo the eaſier 
corrupted with the pride, and wantonneſs of it; the Church flouriſhing 
with learned, and extraordinary Men, and (which other good times had 
in ſome degree wanted) ſupplied with Oyl to feed thoſe Lamps; and the 
Proteſtant Religion more advanced againſt the Church of Rome b 
zo Writing (without prejudice to other Uſeful, and Godly labours) eſ Social 
ly by thoſe two Books of the late Lord Arch-Biſhop of Cazterbury his 
Grace, and of M' Ch:/{mgworth, than it had been from the Reformation; 
Trade increaſed to that degree, that we were the Exchange of Chri/ten- 
dom (the Revenue from thence to the Crown being allmoſt double to 
what it had been in the beſt times) and the Bullion of neighbour King- 
doms brought to receive a Stamp from the Mint of England; Forreign 
Merchants looking upon nothing ſo much their own, as what they had 
laid up in the Warehouſes of this Kingdom; the Royal Navy, in num- 
ber and equipage much above former times, very formidable at Sea; 
and the reputation of the Greatneſs, and Power of the King, much more 
with Forreign Princes than any of his Progenitors: for thoſe rough 
Courſes, which made him perhaps leſs Lov'd at home, made him more 
Fear'd abroad; by how much the Power of Kingdoms ts more reverenced 
than their Juſtice by their Neighbours: and it may be this Confideration 
might not be the leaſt Motive, and may not be the worſt Excuſefor 
thoſe Counſels. Laſtly,for a complement of all theſe Bleſſings, they were 
enjoy'd by, and under the Protection of a King, of the moft Harmleſs 
diſpoſition, the moſt exemplary Piety, the greateſt Sobriety, Chaſtity, 
and Mercy, that any Prince hath been endow'd with (God forgive thoſe, 
that have not been Senſible of, and Thankful for thoſe endowments) and 
who might have ſaid, that which Pericies was proud of, upon his death- 
bed, concerning his Citizens, that no Emg{;/b.man had ever worn a 
* Mourning Gown through His occaſion. In a word, many Wiſe men 
H 2 thought 
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thought it a Time, wherein thoſe two Adjuncts, which Nerva was 
Deified for uniting, Imperium & Libertas, were as well reconciled as 
is poſſible. | 

Bur all theſe Bleſſings could but enable, not compel us to be Hap- 
py : we wanted That ſenſe, acknowledgment, and value of our own 
Happineſs, which All but We had: and took pains to make, when we 
could not find, our ſelves Miſerable. There was in truth a ſtrange ab- 
ſence of underſtanding in moſt, and a ſtrange perverſeneſs of under- 
ſtanding in thereſt: the Court full of exceſs, idleneſs, and luxury ; the 
Country full of pride, mutiny, and diſcontent ; every man more troubled i» 
and perplex'd at that they calld the Violation of one Law, than de- 
| lighted or pleaſed with the Obſervation of all the reſt of the Charter; 
; never imputing the Increaſe of their receipts, revenue, and plenty, to 
ö the wiſdom, virtue, and merit of the Crown, but objecting every ſimall 
ö Impoſition to the exorbitancy, and tyranny of the Government; the 
1 growth of Knowledge and Learning being diſreliſn d, for the Infirmi- 
ö ties of ſome Learned Men, and the increaſe of Grace and Favour upon 
| the Church more repined and murmurd at, than the increaſe of Piety 
| and Devotion in it, which was as viſible, acknowledg d, or taken notice 
| of; whilſt the Indiſcretion and Folly of one Sermon at Mhite-Hall was :: 
| more bruited abroad, and commented upon, than the Wiſdom, Sobrie- 
| ty, and Devotion of a hundred. 
I T cannot be denied but there was ſometimes Preach'd there Matter 
very unfit for the Place, and very ſcandalous for the Perſons, who pre- 
| ſumed often to determine things out of the yerge of their own Profel- 
fion, and, in ordine ad Spiritualia, gave unto Cæſar, what Cæſar re- 
fuſed to receive, as not belonging to him. But it is as true (as was once 
ſaid by a Man fitter to be believ'd in that point than I, and one not 
ſuſpected for flattering of the Clergy ) © that if the Sermons of thoſe 
ce times Preach'd in Court, were collected together, and publiſhd, the. 
ce world would receive the beſt bulk of Orthodox Divinity, profound 
* Learning, convincing Reaſon, natural powerful Eloquence, and ad- 
ce mirable Devotion, that hath been communicated in any Age fince the 
« Apoſtles time. And I cannot but ſay, for the honour of the King, and 
of Thoſe, who were truſted by him in his Ecclefiaſtical collations (who 
have receiv'd but ſad rewards for their uprightneſs) in thoſe reproach d, 
condemnd times, there was not one Church-man, in any degree of fa- 
vour, or acceptance (and this the Inquiſition, that hath been ſince made 
upon them, a ſtricter never was in any Age, mult confeſs) of a ſcanda- 
lous inſuthciency in Learning, or of a more ſcandalous condition of Life; , 
but on the contrary, moſt of them of confeſs d eminent parts in Know- 
ledge, and of virtuous and unblemiſh'd Lives. And therefore Wiſe men 
knew, that That, which look d like Pride in ſome, and like Petulance in 
others, would, by Experience in affairs, and Converſation amongſt men, 
both of which moſt of them wanted, be in time wrought off, or, in a new 
Succeſſion, reform'd, and ſo thought the vaſt advantage from their 
Learning, and Integrity, an ample recompence for any inconvenience 
from their Paſſion; and yet by the prodigious Impiety of thoſe times, 
the latter was only look d on with malice and revenge, without any re- 
verence, or gratitude for the former. 


m. Kings WHEN the King found himſelf poſſeſs d of all that Tranquillity men- 
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in Chriſtendom, in the conſtitution of its Government, in the ſolidity 
of the Laws, and in the nature and diſpoſition of the People, was more 
Secure than England; that He might take a nearer view of thoſe great 
Bleſſings which God had poured upon him, he reſolv'd to make a Pro- 
greſs into the Northern parts of his Kingdom, and to be ſolemnly 
Crown d in his Kingdom of Scotland, which he had never ſeen from the 
time he had firſt left it, when he was about two years old. In order to 


this Journey, which was made with great Splendour, and proportionable 


Expence, he added to the Train of his Court many of the greateſt Nobi- 
1 lity, who increaſed the Pomp of the Court at their own charge ( for ſo 
they were required to do) and ſeemd with alacrity to ſubmit to the 
| King's pleaſure, as ſoon as they knew his deſire; and ſo his Attendance 
in all reſpects was proportionable to the Glory of the greateſt King. 

THIS whole Progreſs was made from tbe firſt ſetting out, to the end 
of it, with the greateſt Magnificence imaginable; and the higheſt exceſs 
of Feaſting was then introduced, or, at leaſt, Feaſting was then carried 
to a height it never had attain d before, from whence it hardly declined 
afterwards, to the great damage and miſchief of the Nation in their 
Eſtates, and Manners. All Perſons of Quality and Condition, who livd 

vo within diſtance of the Northern Road, receiv d the great perſons of the 
Nobility with that Hoſpitality, which became them; in which all coſt 
was employ d to make their Entertainments ſplendid, and their Houſes 
capable of thoſe entertainments. The King himſelf met with many en- 
tertainments of that nature, .at the charge of particular Men, who de- 
fired the honour of his Preſence, which had been rarely practiſed till 
then by the Perſons of the beſt Condition, though it hath ſince grown in- 
to a very inconvenient cuſtom. But when he paſs'd through Nottingham- 
/vire, both King and Court werereceiv'd, and entertain d by the Earl of 
Newcaſtle, and at his own proper expence, in ſuch a wonderful manner, 
; and in ſuch an excels of Feaſting, as had ſcarce ever before been known 
in England; and would be ſtill thought very prodigious, if the ſame 
noble Perſon had not, within a year or two afterwards, made the King 
and Queen a more ſtupendious Entertainment; which (God be thanked) 
though poſſibly it might too much whet the appetite of others to Exceſs, 
no man ever after in thoſe days Imitated. 

Tu ꝝ great Offices of the Court, and principal places of Attendance 
upon the King's perſon, were then upon the matter equally divided be- 
tween the Engliſß and the Scots; the Marquis of Hamilton Maſter of 
the Horſe, and the Earl of Carliſle firſt Gentleman of the Bedchamber, 

and allmoſt all the ſecond rank of Servants in that place, being of that 
Kingdom; ſo that there was as it were an Emulation between the two 
Nations, which ſhould appear in the greateſt Luſtre, in Cloaths, Horſes, 
and Attendance: and as there were (as is ſaid before) many of the prin- 
cipal Nobility, of E7g/and, who attended upon the King, and who were 
not of the Court; ſo the Court was never without many Scor7/b Volun- 
tiers, and their number was well increaſed upon this occaſion in Nobi- 
lity and Gentry, who were reſolvd to confute all thoſe who had be- 
liev'd their Country to be very poor. 


Tux King no ſooner entred Scotland, but all his Emgh/b Servants 1. rings 


and Officers yielded up their Attendance to thoſe of the ori Nation, as 


Reception 


who were admitted into the ſame Offices in Scotland, or had ſome Titles“ 
to thoſe Employments by the conſtitution of that Kingdom; as moſt of 
the great Offices are held by Inheritance; as the Duke of W 
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Lenox was then high Steward, and high Admiral of Scotland by Deſcent, 
as Others had the like poſſeſſion of other Places; ſo that all the Tables of 
the Houſe, which had been kept by the Exgliſb Officers, were laid down, 
and taken up again by the Scots, who kept them up with the ſame order, 
and equal ſplendour, and treated the Exgliſb with all the freedom and 
courteſy imaginable ; as all the Nobility of that Nation did, at their 
own expence, where their Offices did not entitle them to Tables at the 
charge of the Crown, keep very noble Houſes to entertain their new 
Gueſts; who had ſo often, and ſo well entertaind them: and it cannot 
be denied, the whole behaviour of that Nation towards the Eugliſb was 10 
as generous, and obliging as could be expected; and the King appear d 
with no leſs Luſtre at Edenborough, than at Mhite-Hall; and in this 


Pomp his Coronation paſs'd with all the Solemnity, and evidence of 


Yet the Seeds 
of the ſucceed- 
ing Commo- 
tions then 
ſown. 


publick Joy that could be expected, or that can be imagin d; and the Par- 
liament, then held, with no leſs demonſtration of Duty, paſs'd and pre- 
ſented thoſe Acts which were prepared for them to the Royal Scepter ; 
in which were ſome Laws reſtraining the extravagant power of the No- 
bility, which, in many caſes, they had long exerciſed, and the diminu- 
tion whereof they took very heavily, though at that time they took little 
notice of it; the King being abſolutely adviſed in all the Affairs of that: 
Kingdom then, and long before, and after, by the ſole counſel of the 
Marquis of Hamilton, who was, or, at leaſt, was then believ'd to be of 
the greateſt Intereſt of any Subject in that Kingdom, of whom more will 
be ſaid hereafter. 

Tax King was very well pleaſed with his Reception, and with all 
the Tranſactions there; nor indeed was there any thing to be blamed, 
but the luxury, and vaſt expence, which abounded in all reſpects of 


Feaſting, and Cloaths with too much licence : which being imputed to 


the commendable zeal of the People, of all conditions, to ſee their King 
amongſt them, whom they were not like to ſee there again, and ſo their 30 
expence was to be but once made, no man had cauſe to ſuſpect any mil: 
chief from it: and yet the Debts contracted at that time by the Nobility 
and Gentry, and the Wants and Temptations they found themſelves ex- 
poſed to, from fhat unlimited Expence, did very much contribute to the 
kindling that Fire, which ſhortly after broke out in ſo terrible a combu- 
ſtion: nor were the ſparks of Murmur and Sedition then ſo well co- 
ver d, but that many diſcerning men diſcoverd very pernicious Deſigns 
to lurk in Their breaſts, who ſeem'd to have the moſt chearful Counte- 
nances, and who acted great parts in the Pomp, and Triumph. And it 
cvidently appear d, that They of that Nation, who Shined moſt in the @ 
Court of Eg/and, had the leaſt Influence in their own Country, except 
only the Marquis of Hamilton, whoſe affection to his Maſter was even 
then ſuſpected by the wiſeſt Men in both Kingdoms; and that the im- 
menſe Bounties the King, and his Father had ſcatter d amongſt Thoſe of 
that Nation, out of the Wealth of England, beſides that he had ſacrificed 
the whole Revenue of that Kingdom to Themſelves, were not look'd 
upon as any benefit to that Nation, but as obligations caſt away upon 
particular Men; many of whom had with it waſted their own Patri- 
mony in their Country. | 

Tn E King himſelf obſervd many of the Nobility to endeavour tos: 
make themſelves popular by ſpeaking in Parliament againſt thoſe things 
which were moſt grateful to his Majeſty, and which ſtill Paſo d notwith- 
ſtanding their contradiction; and he thought a little Diſcountenance 


upon 


n 
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upon thoſe Perſons would either ſuppreſs that Spirit within themſelves, 
or make the Poyſon of it leſs operative upon others. But as thoſe acts of 
Diſcountenance were too often believ d to proceed from the diſpleaſure 
of the Marquis of Hamilton, and by that means rather advanced, than 
depreſs'd them, ſo they had an admirable dexterity in ſheltering them- 
ſelves from any of thoſe Acts of diſcountenance, which they had no 
mind to own; when it hath been viſible, and was then notorious, that 
many of the perſons then, as the Earl of Rot hes, and others, of whom 
the King had the worſt opinion, and from whom he purpoſely with-held 
'2any grace by never ſpeaking to them, or taking notice of them in the 
Court, yet when the King was abroad in the Fields, or paſſing through 
Villages, when the greateſt crouds of * flock d to ſee him, thoſe 
men would ſtill be next him, and entertain him with ſome diſcourſe, and 
leaſant relations, which the Kings gentle diſpoſition could not avoid, 
and which made thoſe Perſons to be generally believ'd to be moſt ac- 
ceptable to his Majeſty; upon which the Lord Fa/t/and was wont to ſay, 
e that keeping of State was like committing Adultery, there muſt go 
*two to it: for let the proudeſt or moſt formal man reſolve to keep 
what diſtance he will towards others, a bold and confident man inſtant- 
ly demoliſhes that whole Machine, and gets within him, and even obliges 
him to his own Laws of converſation. 

THE King was allways the moſt punctual obſerver of all Decency in 
his Devotion, and the ſtricteſt promoter of the Ceremonies of the Church, 
as believing in his Soul the Church of Exgland to be inſtituted the neareſt 
to the Practice of the Apoſtles, and the beſt for the propagation, and ad- 
vancement of Chriſtian Religion, of any Church in the world : and on 
the other fide, though no man was more averſe from the Nomiſb Church 
than he was, nor better underſtood the motives of their Separation from 
us, and Animoſity againſt us, he had the higheſt diſlike, and prejudice to 

zo that part of his own Subjects, who were againſt the Government eſta- 
bliſh'd, and did allways look upon them as a very dangerous and ſedi- 
tious People; who would under pretence of Conſcience, which kept them 
from ſubmitting to the Spiritual ſuriſdiction, take the firſt opportunity, 
they could find, or make, to withdraw themſelves from their Temporal 
Subjection; and therefore he had, with the utmoſt vigilance, cauſed that 
Temper and Diſpoſition to be watch and provided againſt in England; 
and if it were then in truth there, it lurk'd with wonderful ſecrecy. In 
Scotland indeed it cover'd the whole Nation, fo that, though there were 
Biſhops in Name, the whole Juriſdiction, and they Lhemlelves were upon 
the matter ſubject to an Aſſembly, which was purely Presbyterian; no 
Form of Religion in practice, no Liturgy, nor the leaſt appearance of 
any Beauty of Holineſs. The Clergy, for the moſt part, corrupted in 
their Principles, at leaſt, none countenanced by the great Men, or fa- 
vour'd by the Peoople, but Such; though it muſt be ownd their Univer- 
ſities, eſpecially Aberdeen, flouriſh d under many excellent Scholars, and 
very Learned men. Yet, though all the Cathedral Churches were total- 
ly neglected with reference to thoſe Adminiſtrations, over the whole 
Kingdom, the Kings own Chappel at Holy-rood-houſe had ſtill been 
maintain'd with the comelineſs of the Cathedral Service, and all other 
Decencies uſed in the Royal Chappel; and the whole Nation ſeem d, in 
the time of King James, well inclined to receive the Liturgy of the 
Church of England; which that King exceedingly defired, and was ſo 


confident of, that they who were Privy to his Counſels, in that * did 
ve 
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believe, the bringing that Work to paſs was the principal end of his Pro- 
greſs thither ſome years before his death; though he was not ſo well ſa- 
tisfied at his being there, two or three of the principal Perſons truſted by 
him in the Government of that Kingdom, dying in, or about that very 
time;. but though he return'd without making any viſible attempt in 
that Affair, yet heretain'd ſtill the purpoſe, and reſolution to his death to 
bring it to paſs. However his two or three laſt years having been leſs 
pleaſant to him, by the Princes voyage into Spain, the Jealoufies which, 
about that time, begun in Exgland, and the high Proceedings in Par- 
liament there, he thought it neceſſary to ſuſpend any proſecution of that, 
Deſign, untill a more favourable conjuncture, which he livd not to ſee. 
Tax King his Son, who with his Father's other Virtues, inherited 
that Zeal for Religion, propoſed nothing more to himſelf, than to Unite 
his three Kingdoms in one Form of God's Worſhip, and publick Devo- 
tions; and there being now ſo great a Serenity in all his Dominions as 
is mention'd before, there is great reaſon to believe, that in this journey 
into Scotland to be Crown'd, he carried with him the reſolution to Finiſh 
that important buſineſs in the Church at the ſame time. To that end the 
then Biſhop of London, D' Laud, attended on his Majeſty throughout 
that whole Journey, which, as he was Dean of the Chappel, he was not. 
obliged to do, and no doubt would have been excuſed from, if that De- 
ſign had not been in view; to accompliſh which he was no leſs ſollicitous 
than the King himſelf, nor the King the leſs ſollicitous for his advice. 
He Preach'd in the Royal Chappel at Edenborough (which ſcarce any 
Engliſh-man had ever done before in the King's preſence) and principally 
upon the benefit of Conformity, and the reyerend Ceremonies of the 
Church, with all the marks of approbation, and applauſe imaginable : 
the great civility of that People being ſo notorious, and univerſal, that 
they would not appear unconformable to his Majeſty's wiſh in any par- 
ticular. And many Wiſe men were then, and ſtill are of opinion, that, zo 
If the King had then propoſed the Liturgy of the Church of Ezg/andto 
have been receiv'd and praiſed by that Nation, it would have been ſub- 
mitted to without oppoſition: but, upon mature confideration, the King 
concluded that it was not a good Seaſon to promote that Bufineſs. 
H had Palſsd two or three Acts of Parliament, which had much 
leſſend the Authority, and Dependence of the Nobility, and great Men, 
and incenſed, and diſpoſed them proportionably to croſs, and oppoſe any 
Propoſition, which would be moſt grateful; and that overthwart hu- 
mour was enough diſcover d to rule in the hreaſts of many, who made 
the greateſt profeſſions. Yet this was not the Obſtruction, which diverted 4 
the King: the Party, that was averſe from the thing, and abhor d any 
thought of Conformity, could not have been powerfull enough to have 
ſtop'd the progreſs of it; the miſchief was, that They who moſt defired 
it and were moſt concern'd to promote it, were the men whouſed all 
their credit to divert the Preſent attempting it; and the Biſhops them- 
_ ſelves, whoſe Intereſt was to be moſt advanced thereby, applied all their 
counſels ſecretly to have the matter more Maturely conſider d; and the 
whole Deſign was never conſulted but Privately, and only ſome few of 
the great Men of that Nation, and ſome of the Biſhops adviſed with by 
the King, and the Biſhop of London; it being manifeſt enough, that; 
as the Finiſhing that great Affair muſt be very grateful to England, fo 
the Hugliſb mult not appear to have a hand in the Contriving, and Pro- 
moting it. 
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ITE ſame Men, who did not only pretend, but really and heartily 
wiſh, that they might have a Liturgy to order, and regulate the Worſhip 
of God in their Churches, and did very well approve the Ceremonies eſta- 
bliſh'd in the Church of England, and deſired to ſubmit to, and practice 
the ſame there, had no mind that the Very Liturgy of the Church of 
England ſhould be propoſed to, or accepted by them; for which they of- 
fer'd two prudential Reaſons, as their Obſeryations upon the nature, and 
humour of the Nation, and upon the Conferences, they had often had 
with the Beſt men upon that Subject, which was often agitated in 
diſcourſe, upon what had been formerly projected by King James, and 
upon what frequently occurrd to Wiſe men in Diſcourſes upon the thing 
it ſelf, and the deſirableneſs of it. 
The Firſt was that the Exgliſʒ Liturgy, how 2 and wiſely ſo- 
ever framed, and inſtituted, had found great Oppo tion: and though the 
matter of the Ceremonies had wrought for the moſt part only upon 
Light-headed, Weak men, whoſe ſatisfaction was not to be labour d for; 
yet there were many Grave, and Learned men, who excepted againſt 
ſome Particulars, which would not be ſo eaſily anſwer'd : That the 
reading Pſalms being of the old Tranſlation were in many particulars 
10* ſo different from the new, and better Tranſlation, that many inſtances 
might be given of importance to the Senſe, and Truth of Scripture. 
They ſaid ſomewhat of the ſame nature concerning the Tranſlation of 
the Epiſtles, and Goſpels, and ſome other Exceptions againſt reading the 
Apocrypha, and ſome other Particulars of leſs moment; and defired 
that in forming a Liturgy for Their Church, they might, by reforming 
ce thoſe ſeveral Inſtances, give ſatisfaction to Good men, who would 
*thereupon be eafily induced to ſubmit to it. | 
THE other Reaſon, which no doubt was the principal, and took this 
in the way to give it the better introduction, was, that the Kingdom 
© of Scotland generally had been long Jealous, that by the Kings con- 
*tinued abſence from them, they ſhould by degrees be reduced to be but 
«25 a Province to England, and ſubje& to their Laws, and Government, 
* which they would never ſubmit to; nor would any man of Honour, 
ho lovd the King beſt, and reſpected England moſt, ever conſent to 
© bring that Diſhonour upon his Country. If the very Liturgy, in the 
«terms it is conſtituted, and practiſed in England, ſhould be offer d to 
*them, it would Kindle, and inflame that Jealouſy, as the Prologue, and 
Introduction to that Deſign, and as the firſt Range of that Ladder, = 
* which ſhould ſerve to mount over all their Cuſtoms, and Privileges, 
“and be oppoſed, and deteſted accordingly : whereas if his Majeſty would 
give order for the preparing a Liturgy, with thoſe few defirable Al- 
©terations, it would eaſily be done; and in the mean time They would 
e ſo diſpoſe the minds of the People for the reception of it, that they 
«ſhould even deſire it. This Expedient was ſo paſſionately, and vehe- 
mently urged even by the Biſhops, that however they defer'd to the 
minds, and humours of other men, it was manifeſt enough, that the Ex- 
ception, and Advice, proceeded from the pride of their own hearts. 
Tux Biſhop of London, who was allways preſent with the King at 
theſe Debates, was exceedingly troubled at this Delay, and to find thoſe 
;omen the Inſtruments in it, who ſeem d to him as Sollicitous for the ex- 
pedition, as Zealous for the thing it ſelf, and who could not but Suffer 
by the deferringit. He knew well how far any Enemies to Conformity 
would be from being ſatisfied with thoſe fall Alterations, which being 
con: 
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conſented to, they would with more confidence, though leſs reaſon, 
frame other Exceptions, and infiſt upon them with more obſtinacy. He 
foreſaw the Difficulties which would ariſe in rejecting, or altering, or 

adding to the Liturgy, which had ſo great Authority, and had, by the 
practice of near fourſcore years, obtain great Veneration from all ſober 
Proteſtants; and how much eaſier it would be to make Objections againſt 
any thing that ſhould be New, than againſt the Old; and would there- 
fore have been very glad that the former Reſolution might be purſued 5 
there having never been any thoughts in the time of King James, or 
the preſent King, but of the Emg//b Liturgy; befides that any Variation 10 
from it, in how ſmall matters ſoever, would make the Uniformity the 
leſs, the Manifeſtation whereof was that which was moſt aim at, and 
deſired. 

TRHE King had exceedingly ſet his heart upon the matter, and was as 
much ſcandalized as any man at the Diſorder, and Indecency in the 
exerciſe of Religion in that Church: yet he was affected with what was 
offer d for a little Delay in the execution, and knew more of the ill hu- 

= mour, and practices amongſt the Greateſt Men of the Kingdom at that 

b ſeaſon, than the Biſhop did, and believ d he could better compoſe, and 

| reduce them in a little time, and at a diſtance, than at the preſent, and: 
whilſt he was amongſt them. Befides he was in his nature much inclined 
to the Sco77ſh Nation, having been born amongſt them, and as Jealous, as 
any one of Them could be, of their Liberties and Privileges, and as 
Careful they might not be Invaded by the Eugliſb, who, he knew, had 
no great reverence for them: and therefore the Objection, © that it would 
* look like an Impoſition from England, if a Form, ſettled in Parliament 
cat YeſtminS$er, ſhould without any Alteration be tender d (though by 
* Himſelf) to be ſubmitted to, and obſery'd in ois i, made a deep 
Impreſſion in his Majeſty. 

IN a word, he committed the Framing, and Compoſing ſuch a Li- 30 
turgy, as would moſt probably be Acceptable to that People, to a ſelect 
number of the Biſhops there, who were very able and willing to under- 
take it: and ſohis Majeſty return d into England, at the time he had de- 
ſign d, without having ever propoſed, or made the leaſt approach in 
Publick, towards any Alteration in the Church. 

Ir had been very happy, if there had been nothing done indeed, 
that had any reference to that Affair, and that, ſince it was not ready, 
nothing had been tranſacted to promote it, which accidentally alienated 
the affections of the People from it; and what was done, was imputed 
to the Biſhop of London, who was like enough to be guilty of it; ſince a 
he did really believe, that nothing more contributed to the benefit, and 
advancement of the Church, than the promotion of Church-men to 
places of the greateſt Honour, and offices of the higheſt Truſt : This Opi- 
nion, and the Proſecution of it (though his Integrity was unqueſtion- 
able, and his Zeal as great for the good and honour of the State, as for 
the advancement and ſecurity of the Church) was the unhappy Foun- 
dation of his own Ruin, and of the Prejudice towards the Church, the 
Malice againſt it, and allmoſt the Deſtruction of it. 

* DuRING the King's ſtay in Scotland, when he found the conjuncture 


here ere; not yet ripe for perfecting that good Order, which he intended in the 90 

2 Eat Church, he reſoly'd to leave a Monument behind him of his own Af. 

borough. fection and Eſteem of it. Edenborongh though the Metropolis of the 
Kingdom, and the chief Seat of the Kings own reſidence, and the Place 
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where the Council of State and the Courts of Juſtice ſtill remain d, was 
but a Burrough Town within the Dioceſs of the Arch-Biſhop of Saint 
Andrews, and governd in all Church affairs by the Preachers of the 
Town; who, being choſen by the Citiziens from the time of M* Au 
(who had a principal hand in the Suppreſſion of Popery, with circum- 
ſtances not very commendable to this day) had been the moſt turbulent, 
and ſeditious Miniſters of Confuſion, that could be found in the King- 
dom; of which King James had ſo fad experience, after he came to age, 
as well as in his minority, that he would often ſay, that his acceſs to 
o © the Crown of England was the more valuable to him, as it redeem d 
« him from the ſubjection to the ill manners, and inſolent practices of 
«thoſe Preachers, which he could never ſhake off before. The King 
before his return from thence, with the tull conſent, and approbation 
of the Arch-Biſhop of Saint Andrews, ereted Edenborough into a 
Biſhoprick ; aſſign d it a good and convenient Juriſdiction out of the 
neareſt limits of the Dioceſs of Saint cAndrews, appointed the faireſt 
Church in the Town to be the Cathedral, ſettled a competent Revenue 
upon the Biſhop out of Lands purehaſed by his Majeſty himſelf from 
the Duke of Lenox, who ſold it much the cheaper, that it might be con- 
:o ſecrated to ſo Pious an end; and placed a very eminent Scholar of a good 
Family in the Kingdom, who had been educated in the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, to be the firſt Biſhop in that his new City; and made an- 
other Perſon, of good Fame, and Learning, the firſt Dean of his new 
Cathedral, upon whom likewiſe he ſettled a proper Maintenance; hoping 
by this means the better to prepare the People of the Place, who were 
the moſt numerous, and richeſt of the Kingdom, to have a due reverence 
to Order, and Government, and, at leaſt, to diſcountenance, if not ſup- 
preſs the Factious Spirit of Presbytery, which had fo long ruled there. 
But this Application little contributed thereunto: the People generally 
zo thought, that they had too many Biſhops before, and ſo the increafing 
the number was not like to be very grateful tothem. 
THE Biſhops had indeed very little Intereſt in the affections of that x: »-ju/py 
Nation, and leſs Authority over it; they had not power to Reform, or % 


Biſhops in 
Regulate their own Cathedrals, and very rarely ſhew'd themſelves inthe Scorland fo 


Habit, and Robes of Biſhops; and durſt not conteſt with the General — 
Aſſembly in matters of Juriſdiction: ſo that there was little more than 
the Name of Epiſcopacy preſery'd in that Church. To redeem them 
from that Contempt, and to ſhew that they ſhould be Conſiderable in 
the State, how little Authority ſoever they were permitted to have in the 
Church, the King made the Arch-Biſhop of Saiut Audreus, a Learned, 
Wiſe, and Pious man, and of long Experience, Chancellour of the King- 
dom (the greateſt Office, and which had never been in the hands of a 
Church-man fince the Reformation of Religion, and Suppreſſing the 
Pope's Authority) and four or five other Biſhops of the Privy-Council, 
or Lords of the Seſſion; which his Majeſty preſumed, by their Power 
inthe Civil Government, and in the Judicatories of the Kingdom, would 
render them ſo much the more Reverenced, and the better enable them 
to Settle the affairs of the Church: which fell out otherwiſe too; and it 
had been better that invidious Promotion had been ſuſpended, till by their 
vo grave and pious deportment they had wrought upon their Clergy to be 
better diſpoſed to obey them, and upon the People to like order, and 
diſcipline; and till by theſe means the Liturgy had been ſettled, and re- 
ceivd amongſt them; and then the adyancing ſome of them to greater 
Honour, might haye done well. I 2 Bur 
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Bur this unſeaſonable accumulation of ſo many Honours upon them, 
to which their Functions did not intitle them (no Biſnop having been ſo 
much as a Privy-Counſellour in very many years ) expoſed them to the 
univerſal Envy of the whole Nobility, many whereof wiſh'd them well, 
as to their Eccleſiaſtical qualifications, but could not endure to ſee them 
poſſeſs d of thoſe Offices, and Employments, which they look d upon as 
naturally belonging to Themſelves; and then the number of them was 
thought too great, ſo that they Over-ballanced many Debates; and ſome 
of them by want of temper, or want of breeding, did not behave them- 
ſelves with that Decency in their Debates, towards the greateſt Men of ,. 
the Kingdom, as in diſcretion they ought to have done, and as the others 
reaſonably expected from them: ſo that inſtead of bringing any Advan- 
tage tothe Church, or facilitating the good Intentions of the King in 
ſettling Order, and Government, it produced a more general Prejudice to 
it; though for the preſent there appear d no ſign of Diſcontent, or ill Will 
to them: and the King left Scotland, as he belicy'd, full of Affection, and 
Duty to him, and well inclined to recieve a Liturgy, when he ſhould 
think it ſeaſonable to commend it to them. 

The King's re- Ir was about the end of Auguſt in the Year 1633, when the King re- 

Desde, turn'd from Scotland to Greenwich; where the Queen kept her Court; 

Sale, and the firſt Accident of moment, that happen d after his coming thi- 

lun Charatter. ther, was the Death of Abbot Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, who had ſat 
too many years in that See, and had too great a Juriſdiction over the 
Church, though he was without any Credit in the Court from the death 
of King James, and had not much in many years before. He had been 
Head, or Maſter of one of the pooreſt Colleges in Oxford, and had 
Learning ſufficient for that Province. He was a man of very moroſe 
manners, and a very ſowr aſpe&, which, in that time, was call d Gravity; 
and under the opinion of that Virtue, and by the recommendation of the 
Earl of Dunbar, the Kings firſt Scotch Favourite, he was prefer d by King 30 
James to the Biſhoprick of Coventry and Litchfeld, and preſently after 
to London, before he had been Parſon, Vicar, or Curate of any Pariſh- 
Church in Exglaud, or Dean, or Prebend of any Cathedral Church; and 
was in truth totally ignorant of the true Conſtitution of the Church of 
England, and the State and Intereſt of the Clergy; as ſufficiently ap- 
pear'd throughout the whole courſe of his life afterward. 

HE had ſcarce perform any part of the office of a Biſhop in the Dio- 
ceſs of London, when he was ſnatchd from thence, and promoted to 
Canterbury, upon the never-enough lamented death of D' Barcrof?, that 
Metropolitan, who underſtood the Church excellently, and had allmoſt ,- 
reſcued it out of the hands of the Caluinian Party, and very much ſub- 
dued the unruly Spirit of the Non-conformiſts, by, and after the Con- 
terence at Hampton-Court; countenanced men of the greateſt parts in 
Learning, and diſpoſed the Clergy to a more ſolid courſe of Study, than 
they had been accuſtom'd to; and if he had livd, would quickly have 
extinguiſhd all that Fire in Exgland, which had been kindled at Geneva; 
or if he had been ſucceeded by Biſhop Andres, Biſhop Overal, or any 
man, who underſtood, and loved the Church, that Infection would ea- 
ſily have been kept out, which could not afterwards be ſo eaſily expell d. 

Bur Abbot brought none of this Antidote with him, and confider'd q 
Chriſtian Religion no otherwiſe, than as it abhor d, and reviled Popery, 
and valued thoſe men moſt, who did That the moſt furiouſly. For the 
ſtrict obſervation of the Diſcipline of the Church, or the conformity to 
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the Articles, or Canons eſtabliſh'd, he made little enquiry, and took leſs 


care; and having himſelf made a very little progreſs in the Ancient, 


and Solid ſtudy of Divinity, he adhered only to the Doctrine of Calvin, 
and, for his ſake, did not think ſo ill of the Diſcipline as he ought to have 
done. But ifmen prudently forbore a publick reviling, and railing at the 
Hierarchy, and Eccleſiaſtical Government, let their opinions, and pri- 
vate practice be what it would, they were not only ſecure from any in- 
quiſition of his, but acceptable to him, and, at leaſt, equally preferd by 
him. And though many other Biſhops plainly difernd the Miſchiefs, 


which daily broke in to the Prejudice of Religion, by his defects and re- 


miſsneſs, and prevented it in their own Dioceſſes as much as they could, 
and gave all their countenance to men of other Parts, and other Prin- 
ciples, and though the Biſhop of Landon D Laud, from the time of his 
Authority and Credit with the King, had applied all the Remedies he 
could to thoſe Defections, and, from the time of his being Chancellour 
of Oxford, had muchdiſcountenanced, and allmoſt ſuppreſs d that Spirit, 
by encouraging another kind of Learning, and Practice in that Univer- 
ſity, which was indeed according to the Doctrine of the Church of Ex- 
land; yet that temper in the Arch - Biſnop, whoſe Houſe was a Sanctuary 


o to the moſt Eminent of that Factious Party, and who Licenſed their 


moſt Pernicious Writings, left his Succeſſor a very difficult work to do, 
to Reform, and reduce a Church into Order, that had been ſo long 
neglected, and that was ſo ill fill d by many weak, and more willful 
Church; men. 


I T was within one week after the King's return from Scotland, that 2% Lavd 


made Arche 


Abbot died at his Houſe at Lambeth. The King took very little time to %% 
conſider who ſhould be his Succeſſor, but the very next time the Biſhop ** ©" 


of London (who was longer on his way home than the King had been) 
came to him, his Majeſty entertain d him very chearſully with this Com- 


z pellation, My Lords Grace of Canterbury, you are very welcome, and 


gave order the ſame day for the diſpatch of all the neceflary forms for 
the Tranſlation : fo that within a month or thereabouts after the death 
of the other Arch-Biſhop, he was compleatly inveſted in that high Digni- 
ty, and ſettled in his Palace at Lambeth. This great Prelate had been 
before in great favour with the Duke of Buckingham, whoſe chief Con- 
fident he was, and by him recommended to the King, as fitteſt to be 
truſted in the conferring all Eccleſiaſtical Preferments, when he was but 
Biſhop of Saint Davids, or newly prefer d to Bath and Wells; and from 
that time he entirely govern'd that province, without a rival: ſo that his 


4» promotion to Canterbury was long foreſeen, and expected; nor was it at- 


tended with any increaſe of envy, or diflike. 

HE was a man of great Parts, and very exemplary Virtues, allay'd and 
diſcredited by ſome unpopular natural Infirmities; the greateſt of which 
was (befides a haſty, ſharp way of exprefling himſelf) that he believ d 
Innocence of heart, and Integrity of manners, was a guard ſtrongenough 
to ſecure any man in his voyage through this world, in what Company 
ſoever he travelld, and through what Ways ſoever he was to paſs: and 
ſure never any man was better ſupplied with that Proviſion. He was 
born of honeſt Parents, who were well able to provide for his educa- 


tion in the Schools of Learning, from whence they ſent him to 8 Johns 


College in Oxford, the worſt endow d at that time of any in that famous 
Univerſity. From a Scholar he became a Fellow, and then the Preſident 
of the College, after he had receiv'd all the graces, and degrees (the 

1 Proctor- 
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Proctor ſhip, and the Doctorſhip) could be obtain d there. He was all- 
ways maligned, and perſecuted by thoſe, who were of the Calvinian 
Faction, which was then very powerful, and who, according to their | 
uſual maxim, and practice, call every man they do not love, Papiſt; and, | 
E under this ſenſeleſs appellation, they created him many troubles, and 
ons WA | vexations; and ſo far ſuppreſs'd him, that though he was the King's 
| Chaplain, and taken notice of for an excellent Preacher, and a Scholar of 
the moſt ſublime Parts, he had not any Preferment to invite him to leave 
his poor College, which only gavehim bread, till the vigour of his age 
was paſt: and when he was promoted by King James, it was but to at 
poor Biſhoprick in Wales, which was not ſo good a Support tor a Biſhop, 
as his College was for a private Scholar, though a Doctor. 

PARLIAMENTS in that time were frequent, and grew very buſy, 

and the Party, under which he had ſuffer d a continual perſecution, ap- 
pear'd yery powerful, and full of defign, and They, who had the courage 
to Oppoſe them, begun to be taken notice of with approbation, and 
countenance: under this Style he came to be firſt cherithd by the Duke 
of Buckingham, who had made ſome experiments of the temper, and 
ſpirit of the Other people, nothing to his ſatisfaction. From this time 
he proſper d at the rate of his own wiſhes, and being tranſplanted out of: 
his cold barren Dioceſs of Saint Davids, into a warmer Climate, he was 
left, as was ſaid before, by that great Favourite in that great Truſt with 
theKing; who was ſufficiently indiſpoſed towards the Perſons, or the 
Principles of Caluins Diſciples. | 

WHEN he came into great Authority, it may be, he retain'd too keen 

a memory of 'Thoſe, who had ſo unjuſtly, and uncharitably Perſecuted 
him before; and I doubt, was ſo far tranſported with the ſame Paſſions 
he had reaſon to complain of in his Adverſaries, that, as they accuſed 
Him of Popery, becauſe he had ſome doctrinal Opinions, which they 
liked not, though they were nothing ally'd to Popery; ſo he entertain do 
too much prejudice to ſome Perſons, as if They were Enemies to the 
Diſcipline of the Church, becauſe they concurrd with Calvin in ſome 
doctrinal Points; when they abhor'd his Diſcipline, and reverenced the 
Government of the Church, and pray'd for the Peace of it with as much 
zeal, and fervency as any in the Kingdom; as they made manifeſt in 
their Lives, andin their Sufferings with it, and for it. He had, from his 
firſt entrance into the world, without any diſguiſe, or diſſimulation, de- 
clared his own opinion of that Claſſis of men, and, as ſoon as it was in 
his power, he did all he could to hinder the growth, and increaſe of that + 
Faction, and to reſtrain Thoſe, who were inclined to it, from doing the 
miſchief they defired todo. But his Power at Court could not enough 
qualify him to go through with that difficult Reformation, whilſt he had 
a Superior in the Church, who, having the Reins in His hand, could 
Slacken them according to his own humour, and indiſcretion; and was 
thought to be the more remiſs, to irritate his cholerick diſpoſition. But 
when he had now the Primacy in his own hand, the King being inſpired 
with the ſame Zeal, he thought he ſhould be to blame, and have much 
to anſwer for, if he did not make haſt to apply Remedies to thoſe Diſea- 
ſes, which he ſaw would grow apace. 

IN the end of September of the year 1633, he was inveſted in the» 
Title, Power, and Juriſdiction of Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and en- 
tirely in poſſeſſion of the Revenue thereof, without a Rival in Church 
or State; that is, no man Profeſs d to oppoſe his Greatneſs; and he had 
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never interpoſed or appear d in Matters of State to this time. His firſt Degfer Juxon 
Care was, that the Place, he was removed from, might be ſupplied with Lond.“ 


a Man who would be vigilant to pull up thoſe Weeds, which the London 
Soil was too apt to nouriſh, and ſo drew his old Friend and Companion 
D Juxon, as near to him as he could. They had been Fellows together 
in one College in Oxford, and, when he was firſt made Biſhop of Saint 
Davids, he made him Prefident of that College: when he could no 
longer keep the Deanery of the Chappel-Royal, he made him his Succeſ- 
ſor 1n that near Attendance upon the King : and now he was raiſed to be 


10 Arch-Biſhop, he eaſily prevailed with the King to make the other, Biſhop 


of London, before, or very ſoon after he had been Conſecrated Biſhop 
of Hereford, if he were more than Elect of that Church. 

It was now a time of great Eaſe and Tranquillity; the King (as 
hath been ſaid before) had made himſelf Superior to all thoſe Difficul- 
ties and Streights , he had to contend with the four firſt years he came 
to the Crown, at Home; and was now Reverenced by all his Neigh- 
bours, who needed his Friendſhip, and defired to haye it ; the Wealth 
of the Kingdom notorious to all the world, and the general Temper, and 
Humour of it, little inclined to the Papiſts, and leſs to the Puritan. 


10 There were ſome late Taxes and Impofitions introduced, which rather 


angred than grievd the People, who were more than repaired by the 
Quiet, Peace, and Proſperity they enjoy d; and the Murmur, and Diſ- 
content, that was, appear d to be againſt the Exceſs of Power exerciſed 
by the Crown, and ſupported by the Judges in Ye/tmin/ter-Hall. The 
Church was not repined at, nor the leaſt inclination to alter the Govern- 
ment, and Diſcipline thereof, or to change the Doctrine. Nor was there 


at that time any confiderable number of Perſons of any valuable Condi- 


tion throughout the Kingdom, who did wiſheither; and the cauſe of fo 
prodigious a Change in ſo few years after was too viſible from the effects. 


zo The Arch-Biſhop's heart was ſet upon the Advancement of the Church, 


in which he well knew, he had the King's full Concurrence, which he 


thought would be too powerfull for any oppoſition; and that he ſhould 
need no other aſſiſtance. 


THrovGH the Nation generally, as was ſaid before, was without any 1 corn. 


ill talent to the Church, either in the point of the Doctrine, or t 

Diſcipline, yet they were not without a jealouſy that Popery was not 
enough diſcountenanced, and were very averſe from admitting any thing 
they had not been uſed to, which they call d Innovation, and were eaſily 
perſwaded, that any thing of that kind was but to pleaſe the Papiſts. 


Some doctrinal Points in Controverſy had been, in the late years, agi- 


tated in the Pulpits with more warmth and reflections, than had uſed to 
be; and thence the heat, and animoſity increaſed in Books pro and con 
upon the ſame Arguments : moſt of the popular Preachers, who had not 
look d into the Ancient Learning, took Calvin s word for it, and did all 
they could to propagate his Opinions in thoſe Points: they, who had 
ſtudied more, and were better verſed in the Antiquities of the Church, 
the Fathers, the Councils, and the Eccleſaſtical Hiſtories, with the 
ſame heat and paſſion in Preaching and Writing defended the contrary- 

Bur becaule in the late Diſpute in the Dutch Churches, thoſe Opi- 


o nions were ſupported by Jacobus Arminius, the Divinity Profeſſor in the 


Univerſity of Leyden in Holland, the latter men, we mention d, were 
calld A minians; though many of them had never read a word written 
by Arminius. Either fide deſended, and maintain d the different Opinions 
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as the Doctrine of the Church of England, as the two great Orders in 
the Church of Rome, the Dominicans, and Franciſcans did at the ſame 
time, and had many hundred years before, with more yehemence and 
uncharitableneſs, maintain d the ſame Opinions one againſt the other; 
either Party profeſſing to adhere to the Doctrine of the Catholick Church, 
which had been ever wiſer than to Determine the Controverſy. And 
yet that Party here, which could leaſt ſupport themſelves with Reaſon, 
were very ſollicitous, according to the Ingenuity they allways practice 
to advance any of their Pretences, to have the People believe, that they 
who held with Arminius did intend to introduce Popery; and truly the 
other Side was no leſs willing to have it thought, that all, who adhered 
to Caluin in thoſe Controverſies, did in their Hearts likewiſe adhere to 
him with reference to the Diſcipline, and deſired to change the Govern- 
ment of the Church, deſtroy the Biſhops, and to ſet up the Diſcipline 


that he hadeſtabliſh'dat Geneva; and ſo both Sides found ſuch reception 


Arch-Biſhop ICY 8 
Laud's Chara. trine in thoſe Controverſies, before the name of Arminius was taken 


er continued. 


generally with the People, as they were inclined to the Perſons ; where- 
as, in truth, none of the one fide were at all inclined to Popery, and 
very many of the Other were moſt afte&ionate to the Peace and Pro- 
ſperity of the Church, and very Pious, and Learned men. | 

Tax Arch-Biſhop had, all his life, eminently oppoſed Calvins Do- 


notice of, or his Opinions heard of; and thereupon for want of another 
Name, they had call'd him a Papiſt, which nobody beliey'd him to be, 
and he had more manifeſted the contrary in his Diſputations, and Wri- 
tings, than moſt men haddone; and it may be the other found the more 
ſevere, and rigorous Uſage from him, for their propagating that Calumny 
againſt him. He wasa man of great Courage and Reſolution, and being 
moſt aſſured within himſelf, that he propoſed no end in all his actions 
and defigns, but what was Pious and Juſt (as ſure no man had ever a 
heart more entire to the King, the Church, or his Country) he never 3» 
ſtudied the eaſieſt ways to thoſe ends; he thought, it may be, that any 
art or induſtry that way would diſcredit, at leaſt make the Integrity of 
the end ſuſpected, let the cauſe be what it will. He did court Perſons too 
little; nor cared to make his deſigns, and purpoſes, appear as candidas 
they were, by ſhewing them in any other dreſs than their own natural 
beauty, though perhaps in too rough a manner; and did not conſider 
enough what men ſaid, or were like to ſay of him. If the Faults, and 
Vices were fit to be look'd into, and diſcoverd, let the Perſons be who 
they would that were guilty of them, they were ſure to find no conni- 
vance of Favour from him. He intended the Diſcipline of the Church 
ſhould be felt, as well as ſpoken of, and that it ſhould be applied to the 
greateſt and moſt ſplendid Tranſgreſſors, as well as to the puniſhment of 
ſmaller Offences, and meaner Offenders; and thereupon call'd for, or 
cheriſh'd the diſcovery of Thoſe, who were not careful to cover their 
own Iniquities, thinking they were above the reach of other Men, or 
their Power, or will to chaſtiſe. Perſons of Honour, and great Quality, 
of the Court, and of the Country, were every day cited into the High- 
Commiſſion Court, upon the fame of their Incontinence, or other Scan- 
dalin their lives, and were there proſecuted to their Shame, and Puniſh- 
ment: and as the Shame (which they call'd an Inſolent Triumph upons»* 
their Degree and Quality, and levelling Them with the common Peo- 
ple) was never forgotten, but watch d for revenge; ſo the Fines impoſed 
there were the more queſtion d, and repined againſt, becauſe they _— 
1 aſſign 
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aſſign d to the rebuilding, and repairing S Pauls Church; and thought 
therefore to be the more Severely impoſed, and the leſs Compaſſionately 
reduced and excuſed: which likewiſe made the juriſdiction, and rigour 
of the Star- Chamber more felt, and murmur d againſt, and ſharpned 
many mens humours againſt the Biſhops, before they had any ill inten- 
tion towards the Church. | 
THERE were three Perſons moſt notorious for their declared Malice *y7, "uro” 
againſt the Government of the Church by Biſhops, in their ſeveral 
Books, and Writings, which they had publiſh'd to Corrupt the People, 
with circumſtances very Scandalous, and in language very Scurrilous, 
and Impudent; which all men thought deſerv'd very exemplary Puniſh- 
ment: they were of the three ſeveral Profeſſions which had the moſt 
influence upon the People, a Divine, a Common Lawyer, and a Doctor 
of Phyfick; none of them of intereſt, or any eſteem with the worthy 
part of their ſeveral Profeſſions, having been formerly all look d upon 
under Characters of Reproach: yet when they were all Sentenced, and 
for the execution of that Sentence brought out to be Puniſhd as common, 
and ſignal Rogues, expoſed upon Scaffolds to have their Ears cut off, and 
their Faces and Foreheads branded with hot Irons (as the pooreſt, and 
., moſt mechanick Malefactors uſed to be, when they were not able to re- 
deem themſelves by any Fine for their Treſpaſſes, or to ſatisfy any dama- 
ges for the Scandals they had raiſed againſt the good name, and reputation 
of others) men begun no more to conſider their Manners, but the Men; 
and each Profeſſion, with anger and indignation enough, thought their 
Education, and Degrees, and Quality, would have ſecured them from 
ſuch Infamous Judgements, and treaſured up Wrath for the time to 
come. 
THE remiſsneſs of Abbo7 and of other Biſhops by his example, had 
introduced, or at leaſt connived at a Negligence, that gave great ſcandal 
to the Church, and no doubt offended very many Pious men. The Peo- 
ple took ſo little care of the Churches, and the Parſons as little of the 
Chancels, that, inſtead of beautifying, or adorning them in any degree, 
they rarely provided againſt the falling of many of their Churches ; and 
ſuffer d them at leaſt to be kept fo indecently, and ſlovenly, that they 
would not have endured it in the ordinary offices of their own Houſes ; 
the Rain and the Wind to infeſt them; and the Sacraments themſelves 
to be adminiſtred where the People had moſt mind to receive them. This 
Prophane liberty and uncleanlineſs, the Arch-Biſhop refolv'd to Reform 
with all expedition, requiring the other Biſhops to concur with him in . 
4 {o Pious a work; and the work ſure was very Grateful to all Men of De- 
votion: yet, I know not how, the Proſecution of it with too much affe. 


3 


I tation of Expence, it may be, or with too much Paſſion between the 
g Miniſters and the Pariſhioners, raiſed an evil Spirit towards the Church, 
- which the Enemies of it took much advantage of, as ſoon as they had an 
- opportunity to make the worſt uſe of it. 

; THE removing the Communion Table out of the body of the Church, 
4 where it had uſed to ſtand, and to be applied to all uſes, and fixing it to 
4 one place in the upper end of the Chancel, which frequently made the 
4 buying a new Table to be neceſſary; the incloſing it with a Rail of Joiners 
n5 work, and thereby fencing it from the approach of Dogs, and all Servile | 
ho uſes; the obliging all Perſons to come up to thoſe Rails toreceive the Sa- 
d crament, how acceptable ſoever to grave and intelligent Perſons, who 


"© loyd Order and Decency (for „ it was to ſuch) yet W 
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firſt Murmurings amongſt the People, upon the very Charge and Ex- 


pence of it; and if the Miniſter were not a man of diſcretion and repu- 
tation to compoſe, and reconcile thoſe Indiſpofitions (as too frequent- 
ly he was not, and rather inflamed, and increaſed the Diſtemper) it be- 
got Suits, and Appeals at Law. The opinion that there was no Neceſſi- 
ty of doingany thing, and the complaint that there was too Much done, 
brought the Power and juriſdiction, that impoſed the doing of it, to 
be call'd in queſtion, contradicted, and oppoſed. Then the manner, and 
geſture, and poſture, in the Celebration of it, brought in new Diſputes, 
and adminiſtred new ſubjeas of Offence, according to the cuſtom of the, 
Place, and humour of the People: and thoſe Diſputes brought in new 
words and terms (Altar, Adoration, and Genuflexion, and other expreſ- 
fions) for the more perſpicuous carrying on thoſe Diſputations. New 
Books were written for, and againſt this new PraCtice, with the ſame 
earneſtneſs, and contention for Victory, as if the Life of Chriſtianity had 
been at ſtake. Beſides, there was not an equal Concurrence, in the pro- 


ſecution of this matter, amongſt the Biſhops themſelves; ſome of them 


proceeding more remiſsly in it, and ſome not only neglecting to direct 
any thing to be done towards it, but reſtraining thoſe who had a mind 
to it, from meddling in it. And this again produced as inconvenient . 
Diſputes, when the Subordinate Clergy would take upon them, not on- 
ly without the direction of their Dioceſans, but expreſly againſt their 
Injunctions, to make thoſe Alterations and Reformations themſelves, 
and by their own authority. 

THE Arch-Biſhop guided purely by his zeal, and reverence for the 
Place of God's Service, and by the Canons, and Injunctions of the 
Church, with the cuſtom obſervd in the King's Chappel, and in moſt 
Cathedral-Churches, without conſidering the long intermiſſion, and diſ- 
continuance, in many other Places, proſecuted this Affair more Paſſio- 
nately than was fit for the ſeaſon; and had Prejudice againſt Thoſe, who; 
out of fear, or foreſight, or not underſtanding the Thing, had not the 
ſame Warmth to promote it. The Biſhops who had been prefer d by his 
Favour, or hoped to be ſo, were at leaſt as Sollicitous to bring it to paſs 
in their ſeveral Dioceſſes; and ſome of them with more Paſſion, and leſs 
Circumſpection, than they had his Example for, or than he Approved; 
proſecuting Thoſe, who oppoſed them, very Fiercely, and ſometimes 
Unwarrantably, which was kept in Remembrance. Whilſt other Bi- 
ſhops, not ſo many in number, or ſo valuable in weight, who had not 
been Beholding to him, nor had hope of being ſo, were enough contented 
to give Perfunctory orders for the doing it, and to ſee the Execution of- 
thoſe orders not minded; and not the leſs pleaſed to find, that the 
Prejudice of that whole Tranſaction reflected ſolely upon the Arch- 
Biſhop. 

THe Biſhop of Lincoln (Williams) who had heretofore been Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal of Eg/and, and generally unacceptable whilſt 
he held that Office, was, fince his diſgrace at Court, and proſecution 
from thence, become very Popular; and having ſeveral Faults objected 
tohim, the Puniſhment whereof threatned him every day, he was very 
willing to change the Scene, and to be brought upon the Stage for op- 
poſing theſe Innovations (as he calld them) in Religion. It was an un- 
lucky word, and couzend very many honeſt men into apprehenſions 
very Prejudicial to the King, and to the Church. He Publiſh'd a Di- 
ſcourſe and Treatiſe againſt the matter, and manner of the 2 
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of that Buſineſs; a Book ſo full of good Learning, and that Learning ſo 


cloſe, and ſolidly applied (though it abounded with too many light ex- 
preſſions) that it gain d him reputation enough to be able to do Hurt; 
and ſnew d that, in his retirement, he had ſpent his time with his Books 
very profitably. He uſed all the Wit, and all the Malice he could, to 
awaken the People to a jealouſy of theſe Agitations, and Innovations in 
the exerciſe of Religion; not without Inſinuations that it aim'd at 
greater Alterations, for which he knew the People would quickly find 
a name; and he was ambitious to have it believ d, that the Arch-Biſhop 


e was his greateſt Enemy, for his having conſtantly oppoſed his rifing to 


any Government in the Church, as a man, wtioſe hot and haſty Spirit 
he had long known. | 

THoUGH there were other Books written with good learning, and 
which ſufficiently anſwer d the Biſhop's book, and to men of equal, and 
diſpaſſionate Inclinations, fully vindicated the Proceedings which had 
been, and were ſtill very fervently carried on; yet it was done by Men, 
whoſe names were not much reyerenced, and who were taken notice of 
with great inſolence and aſperity to undertake the Defence of all things 
which the People generally were Diſpleaſed with, and who did not affect 


20 to be much Cared for, by thoſe of their own Order. So that from this 


unhappy Subject, not in it ſelf of that important value to be either 
entred upon with that Reſolution, or to be carried on with that Paſſion, 
proceeded upon the matter a Schiſm amongſt the Biſhops themſelves, 


and a great deal of Uncharitableneſs inthe learned, and moderate Cler: 


gy, towards one another: which, though it could not increaſe the ma- 
lice, added very much to the ability and power of the Enemies of the 
Church to do it hurt, and alſo to the number of them. For without 
doubt, many who lov d the eftabliſh'd Government of the Church, and 
the Exerciſe of Religion as it was uſed, and defired not a change in ei- 


zo ther, nor did diſlike the order and decency which they ſaw mended, yet 


they liked not any Novelties, and ſo were liable to entertain Jealoufies 
that more was intended, than was hitherto propoſed ; eſpecially when 
thoſe Infuſions proceeded from Men unſuſpeQed to have any incli- 
nations to Change, and known Aſſertors of the Government both in 
Church and State. They did obſerve the Inferior Clergy took more 
upon them, than they were wont, and did not live towards their 
Neighbours of Quality, or their Patrons themſelves, with that Civili- 
ty and Condeſcenſion, they had uſed to do; which diſpoſed Them like- 
wiſe to a withdrawing their good Countenance, and good Neighbour- 


hood from them. 


THE Arch-Biſhop had not been long in that Poſt, when there was an- 
other great alteration in the Court by the Death of the Earl of Port. 
land, High Treaſurer of England; a man fo jealous of the Arch-Biſhop's 
credit with the King, that heallways endeavour to leſſen it by all t 
arts and ways he could; which he was ſo far from effe&ing, that, as it 
uſually falls out, when paſſion and malice make Accuſation, by ſuggeſt- 
ing many Particulars which the King knew to be Untrue, or belieyd to 
be no Faults, he rather confirm'd his Majeſty's judgement of him, and 


prejudiced his own reputation. His death cauſed no grief in the Arch- un 1 K. 


„ Biſhop; who was, upon it, made one of the Commiſſioners of the Trea- 


Portland's 
þ the 


ſury, and Revenue; which he had reaſon to be ſorry for, becauſe it en- #2" 


gaged him in Civil buſineſs, and matters of State, wherein he had little com; 


experience, and which he had hitherto W But being obliged to it 
2 now 
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now by his Truſt, he entred upon it with his natural earneſtneſs and 
warmth, making it his principal care to advance, and improve the King's 
Revenue, by all the ways which were offer d, and ſo hearken d to all 
Informations and Propoſitions of that kind; and having not had expe- 
rience of that Tribe of people, who deal in that Traffick (a confident, 
ſenſeleſs, and for the moſt part a naughty people) he was ſometimes miſ- 
led by them, to think better of ſome Projects than they deſerv d: but 
then he was ſoentirely deyoted to what would be Beneficial to the King, 
that all Propofitions and Defigns, which were for the Profit (only or 
principally) of particular Perſons how Great ſoever, were oppoſed, and :» 
croſs d, and very often totally ſuppreſs d, and ſtifled in their birth, by 
his Power, and Authority; which created him Enemies enough in the 
Court, and many of Ability to do Miſchief, who knew well how to 
recompenſe Diſcourteſies, which they allways calld Injuries. | 

THE Revenue of too Many of the Court conſiſted principally in En- 
cloſures, and Improvements of that nature, which He ſtill oppoſed paſ- 
fionately, except they were founded upon Law; and then, it it would 
bring Profit to the King, how old and obſolete ſoever the Law was, he 
thought he might juſtly adviſe the Proſecution. And ſo he did a little 
too much countenance the Commiſſion concerning Depopulation, which 
brought much charge and trouble upon the People, and was likewiſe 
caſt upon His account. | 

HE had obſeryd, and knew it muſt be fo, that the Principal Offi- 
cers of the Revenue, who govern the affairs of Money, had allways 
acceſs to the King, and ſpent more time with him in Private than any 
of his Servants, or Counſellors, and had thereby frequent opportunities 
to do Good, or Ill offices to many men; of which He had had Experience, 
when the Earl of Portland was Treaſurer, and the Lord Cottington 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; neither of them being his Friends; and 
the latter ſtill enjoying his Place, and having his former Acceſs, and ſo 3» 
continuing a joint Commiſſioner of the Treaſury with him, and under- 
ſtanding that Province much better, ſtill Oppoſed, and commonly Car- 
ried every thing againſt him: ſo that he was Weary ot the toil, and 
vexation of that Buſineſs; asall other men were, and ſtill are of the De- 
lays, which are in all diſpatches in that Office, whillt it is executed by 
Commiſſion. 
Tux Treaſurer's is the greateſt Office of Benefit in the Kingdom, and 
the Chief in Precedence next the Arch-Biſhops, and the Great Seal: fo 
that the eyes of all men were at gaze who ſhould have this great Office; 
and the greateſt of the Nobility, who were in the chiefeſt Employ- + 
ments, look d upon it as the Prize of one of them; ſuch Offices com- 
monly making way for more Removes, and Preferments: when on a 
ſuddain the Staff was put into the hands of the Biſhop of London, a man 
ſo unknown, that his Name was ſcarce heard of in the Kingdom, who 
had been, within two years before, but a private Chaplain to the King, 
and the Preſident of a poor College in Oxford. This Inflamed more 
men than were Angry before, and no doubt did not only ſharpen the 
edge of Envy and Malice againſt the Arch Biſhop (who was the known 
Architect of this new Fabrick) but moſt unjuſtly Indiſpoſed many to- 
wards the Church it ſelf; which they look d upon as the Gulph ready tos- 
ſwallow all the great Offices, there being Others in view, of that Robe, 
who were ambitious enough to expect the reſt. 
I x the mean time the Arch-Biſhop himſelf was infinitely pleaſed with 
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what was done, and unhappily believ d he had provided a ſtronger Sup- 
port for the Church; and never abated any thing of his Severity, and 
Rigour towards men of all conditions; or in the Sharpneſs of his lan- 
guage, and expreſſions, which was ſo natural to him, that he could not 
debate any thing without ſome Commotion, when the Argument was 
not of moment, nor bear Contradiction in debate, even in the Council, 
where all men are equally free, with that Patience, and Temper that was 
neceflary ; of which, They who wiſh'd him not well, took many Adyan- 
tages, and would therefore Contradi& him, that he might be tranſported 

10 with ſome Indecent Paſſion; which, upon a ſhort recollection, he was 
allways Sorry for, and moſt readily, and heartily would make Acknow- 
ledgement. No man fo willingly made unkind uſe of all thoſe Occaſions, 
as the Lord Cottington, who, being a maſter of Temper, and of the moſt 
profound Diſſimulation, knew too well how to lead him into a Miſtake, 
and then drive him into Choler, and then Expoſe hum upon the matter, 
and the manner, to the judgement of the Company ; and he choſe todo 
this moſt, when the King was preſent; and then he would Dine with 
him the next day. 

Tas King, who was exceſſively affected to Hunting, and the Sports 

20 of the Field, had a great defire to make a great Park for Red, as well 
as Fallow Deer, between Richmond and Hampton Court, where he had 
large Waſts of his own, and great parcels of Wood, which made it very 
fit for the uſe he deſign d it to: but as ſome Pariſhes had Commons in 
thoſe Waſts, ſo, many Gentlemen, and Farmers, had good Houſes, and 
good Farms intermingled with thoſe Waſts of their on Inheritance, 
or for their Lives, or Years; and without taking of Them into the Park, 
it would not be of the largeneſs, or for the uſe propoſed. His Majeſty 
deſired to purchaſe thoſe Lands, and was very willing to buy them upon 
higher terms, than the People could ſell them at to any body elſe, if they 

zo had occafion to part with them, and thought it no unreaſonable thing, 
upon thoſe terms, to expect this from his Subjects; and fo he employ'd 
his own Surveyor, and other of his Officers, to treat with the Owners, 
many whereof were his own Tenants, whoſe Farms would at laſt 
expire. 

THE major part of the People were in a ſhort time prevaild with, 
but many very obſtinately refuſed; and a Gentleman, who had the beſt 
Eſtate, with a convenient Houſe, and Gardens, would by no means part 
with it; and the King being as earneſt to compaſs it, it made a great 
noiſe, as if the King would take away mens Eſtates at his own pleaſure. 

= 4» The Biſhop of London, who was Treaſurer, and the Lord Co7tington, 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, were, from the firſt entring upon it, very 
averſe from the Deſign, not only for the murmur of the People, but be- 
cauſe the purchaſe of the Land, and the making a Brick-wall about ſo 

large a parcel of Ground ( for it is near ten Miles. about) would coſt a 

greater Sum of money, than they could eafily provide, or than they 


thought ought to be ſacrificed to Such an occafion : and the Lord Coi- 
lington (who was more ſollicited by the Country people, and heard moſt 
, of their murmurs ) took the Bufineſs moſt to heart, and endeavour'd by 


all the ways he could, and by frequent importunities, to divert his Ma- 
o jeſty from purſuing it, and put all delays, he could well do, in the bar- 
gains which were to be made; till the King grew very angry with him, 
and told him © he was reſolvd to go through with it, and had all- 
* ready cauſed Brick to be burnd, and _ of the Wall to be built 
3 - upon 
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upon his Own land: upon which Cottington thought fit to acquieſce. 
THE building the Wall before People conſented to part with their 
Land, or their Common, look d to them as if by degrees they ſhould be 
Shut out from both, and increaſed the murmur and noiſe of the People 
who were Not concern'd, as well as of them who were : and it was too 
near London not to be the common diſcourſe. The Arch-Biſhop (who 
defired exceedingly that the King ſhould be poſſeſs d as much of the 
Hearts of the People as was poſſible, at leaſt that they ſhould have no 
juſt cauſe to Complain) meeting with it, reſolvd to Speak with the King 
of it; which he did; and receivd ſuch an Anſwer from him, that he 1 
thought his Majeſty rather not inform d enough of the Inconveniencies, 
and Miſchiefs of the thing, than poſitively Reſolvd not to defiſt from 
it. Whereupon one day he took the Lord Cottington afide (being in- 
form'd that he diſliked it; and, according to his natural cuſtom, ſpake 
with great warmth againſt it) and told him, he ſhould do very well to 
give the King good Counſel, and to withdraw him from a Reſolution, 
* jn which his Honour, and Juſtice was ſo much call'd in queſtion. Cor- 
tington anſwer d him very gravely, © that the thing deſign d was very 
_ «[ awful, and he thought the King reſolv'd very well, fince the Place 
„lay ſo conveniently for his Winter exerciſe, and that he ſhould by it: 
© not be compell'd to make ſo long Journeys, as he uſed to do, in that Sea- 
© ſon of the year, for his Sport, and that nobody ought to diflwade him 
ce from it. 

THE Arch. Biſhop inſtead of finding a Concurrence from him, as he 
expected, ſeeing himſelf Reproach d upon the matter for his Opinion, 
grew into much Paſſion, telling him,“ Such men, as he, would Ruin 
e the King, and make him loſe the Affections of his Subjects; that for 
© his own part, as he had begun, ſo he would go on to diſſwade the King 
« from proceeding in ſo ill a counſel, and that he hoped it would appear 
* who had been his Counſellor. Cottington glad to fee him ſo ſoon hot,; 
and reſolvd to inflame him more, very calmly replied to him, © that 
© he thought a man could not, with a good Conſcience, hinder the King 
«from purſuing his Reſolutions, and that it could not but proceed from 
« want of affection to his Perſon, and he was not ſure, that it might not 
ebe High-Treaſon. The other, upon the wildneſs of his diſcourſe, in 
great anger ask'd him, Why? from whence he had receivd that do- 
* Arine? he ſaid, with the ſame temper, © They who did not wiſh the 
«King's health, could not love him; and they who went about to hin- 
ce der his taking recreation, which preſerv'd his health, might be thought, 
ce for ought he knew, guilty of the higheſt Crimes. Upon which the . 
Arch-Biſhop 1n great rage, and with many reproaches left him, and ei- 
ther preſently, or upon the next opportunity, told the King, / that he 
*now knew who was his great Counſellor for making his Park, and that 
* hedid not wonder that men durſt not repreſent any Arguments to the 
«contrary, or let his Majeſty know how much he Suffer d in it, when 
* fuch Principles in Divinity, and Law, were laid down to Terrify them; 
and ſo recounted to him the Conference he had with the Lord Cotting- 
ton, bitterly inveighing againſt Him, and his Doctrine, mentioning him 
with all the ſharp Reproaches imaginable, and beſeeching his Majeſty 
that His counſel might not Prevail with him, taking ſome pains to 5- 
make his Concluſions appear very Falſe, and Ridiculous. 

THe King ſaid no more, but, © My Lord, you are deceiv'd, Cotting- 
don is too hard for you; upon my word he hath not only Diſſwaded me 
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© more, and given more Reaſons againſt the Buſineſs, than all the men in 
England have done, but hath really obſtructed the Work by not doing 
«his Duty, as I commanded him, for which I have been very much dil: 
« pleaſed with him: you ſee how Unjuſtly your Paſſion hath tranſported 
«you. By which Reprehenfion he found how much he had been Abuſed, 
and Reſented it accordingly. 

WHATSOEVER was the Cauſe of it, this excellent Man, who ſtood 
not upon the advantage ground before, from the time of his Promotion 
to the Arch-Biſhoprick, or rather from that of his being Commiſſioner 

of the Treaſury, exceedingly provoked, or underwent” the Envy, and 
Reproach, and Malice of men of all Qualities, and Conditions; who 
agreed in nothing elſe : all which, though well enough Known to him, 
were not enough Confiderd by him, who believ'd, as moſt mendid, the 
Government to be ſo firmly Settled, that it could neither be Shaken 
from within, nor without, and that leſs than a general Confufion of 
Law and Goſpel, could not hurt him; which was true too; but he did 
not Foreſee how eafily that Confufion might be brought to paſs, as it 
proved ſhortly to be. And with this general Obſervation of the out- 
ward viſible Proſperity, and the inward reſerv d diſpoſition of the People 

0 to Murmur, and Unquietneſs, we Conclude this Firſt Book. 


THE END OF THE FirsT Book. 
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REBELLION 


AND 


CIVIL WARS 


ENGLAND. 


Begun in the Year 1641, 


With the precedent Paſſages, and Actions, that contributed 
thereunto, and the happy End, and Concluſion thereof 
by the KING's bleſſed RESTORATION, and 
RETURN upon the 29 of May, in the Year 1660. 
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BOOK II. 


Pſal. Ln. 2, 4. 
Thy Tongue deviſeth Miſchiefs , lite a ſharp Raſour, working 
deceitfully: | 
Thou love ſt all devouring words, O thou decettful Tongue. 
dun ß 
The words of his Mouth were ſmoother than Butter, but War 


FRETS was towards the end of the Year 1633, n , 
I «| when the King returnd from Scotland * King 4 

having left it to the Care of ſome of the Bi- lf +4 

ſhops there to provide ſuch a Liturgy, and *** tobe 


ſuch a Book of Canons, as might beſt ſute the ic. 
nature and humour of the Better ſort of that F 
People; to which the reſt would eaſily ſub- * 
mit: and that, as faſt as they made them 
ready, they ſhould tranſmit them to the 
ä KAxch-Biſnop of Canterbury, to whoſe aſſi- 
ſtance the King joynd the Biſhop of London, and Doctor Wren, who, 
by that time, was become Biſhop of Norwich; a man of a ſevere, ſowr 
nature, but very Learned, and particularly verſed in the old Liturgies 
of the Greek, and Latin Churches: And after his Majeſty ſhould be this 
way certified of what was ſo ſent, he would recommend, and enjoyn the 
Practice and Uſe of both to that his Native Kingdom. The Biſhops 
there had ſomewhat to do, before they went about the preparing the 
Canons, and the Liturgy ; what had paſs d at the King's being there in 
Parliament, had left bitter Inclinations, and unruly Spirits in many of 
20 the moſt popular Nobility; who watch'd only for an opportunity to 
inflame the People, and were well enough contented to ſee Combuſtible 
matter every day gather'd together, to contribute to that Fire. 
THe promoting ſo many Biſhops to be of the Privy-Council, and to 
fit in the Courts of Juſtice, ſeem'd = firſt wonderfully to — 
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that was in deſign, and to create an affection and reverence towards the 
Church, at leaſt an application to and dependence upon the greateſt 
Church-men. So that there ſeem'd to be not only a good preparation 
made with the People, but a general expeQation, and even a deſire that 
they might have a Liturgy, and more Decency obſerv'd in the Church. 
And this Temper was believ'd to be the more univerſal, becauſe neither 
from any of the Nobility, nor of the Clergy, who were thought moſt 
averſe from it, there appear'd any ſign of Contradiction, nor that licence 
of Language againſtit, as was natural to that N ation; but an entire Ac- 
quieſcence in all the Biſhops thought fit to do; which was interpreted 10 
to proceed from a converſion in their Judgement, at leaſt to a ſubmiſſion 
to Authority, whereas in truth, it appear d afterwards to be from the 
obſervation they made of the Temper, and Indiſcretion of thoſe Biſhops 
in the greateſt Authority, that they were like to have more Advantages 
adminiſtred to them by their ill Managery, than they could raiſe by any 
| Contrivance of their own. 
Tvuching te TT was now two Years, or very near ſo much, before the Biſhops in 
dn, = Scotland had prepared any thing to offer to the King towards their in- 
tended Reformation; and then they Inverted the proper method, and firſt 
preſented a body of Canons to precede the Liturgy, which was not yet» 
ready, they chooling to finiſh the ſhorter work firſt. The King referr'd 
the conſideration of the Canons, as he had before reſolv'd to do, to the 
Arch-Biſhop, and the other two Biſhops formerly named, the Biſhop of 
London, and the Biſhop of Norw:ich, who, after their peruſal of them, 
and ſome Alterations made, with the conſent of thoſe Biſhops who 
brought them from Scorland, return'd them to the King; and his Ma- 
jeſty, impatient to ſee the good work entered upon, withoat anyother 
Ceremony (after having given his Royal approbation) ſued out his Pro- 
clamation for the due Obſeryation of them within his Kingdom of 
Scot land. 30 
I'r was a fatal Inadvertency that theſe Canons, neither before, nor af. 
ter they were ſent to the King, had been ever Seen by the Aſſembly, or 
any Convocation of the Clergy , which was ſo ſtrictly obliged to the 
Obſervation of them; nor fo much as Communicated to the Lords of 
the Council of that Kingdom; it being allmoſt impoſſible that any new 
Diſcipline could be introduced into the Church, which would not Much 
concern the Government of the State, and even trench upon, or refer to 
the Municipal Laws of the Kingdom. And, in this conſideration, the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury had allways declared to the Riſhops of Scot- 
land, © that it was Their part to be fure, that nothing they ſhould pro- 
< poſe to the King in the Bufmeſs'of the Church, ſhould be contrary to 
* the Laws of the Land, which He could not be thought to underſtand; 
«and that they ſhould never put any thing in execution, without the 
* conſent and approbation of the Privy Council. But it was the unhappy 
Craft ot thoſe Biſhops to get it believ d by the King, that the work would 
be Grateful to the moſt conſiderable of the Nobility, the Clergy, and the 
People (which they could hardly believe) in order to the obtaining his 
Majeſty s Approbation, and Authority for the execution of that, which 
they did really believe would not find Oppoſition from the Nobility, 
Clergy, or People, againſt his Majefty's expreſs Power, and Will, which 5» 
without doubt was then in great Veneration in that Kingdom; and ſo 
they did not, in truth, dare to ſubmit thoſe Canons to any other Exami- 
nation, than what the King ſhould direct in Eugland. 
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Ir was, in the next place, as ſtrange, that Canons ſhould be publiſh'd 
before the Liturgy was prepared (which was not ready in a year after, 
or thereabouts) when three or four of the Canons were principally for 
the Obſervation of, and punctual Compliance with the Liturgy; which 
all the Clergy were to be ſworn to ſubmit to, and to pay all obedience 
to what was enjoyn d by it, before they knew what it contain d. Whereas 
if the Liturgy had been firſt publiſh'd with all due Circumſtances, it 18 
poſſible that it might have found a better reception, and the Canons have 
been leſs examind. 

o THE Scozzh Nation, how capable ſoever it was of being led by ſome 
Great men, and miſled by the Clergy, would have been corrupted by 
neither into a barefaced Rebellion againſt their King, whoſe Perſon they 
lov'd, and reverenced his Government; nor could they have been 
wrought upon towards the leſſening the one, or the other, by any other 
Suggeſtions, or Infuſions, than ſuch as ſhould make them jealous, or ap- 
prehenſive of a defign to introduce Popery ; a great part of their Reli- 
gion conſiſting in anentiredeteſtation of Popery, in believing the Pope 
to be Antichriſt, and hating perfectly the Perſons of all Papiſts. 

THE Canons now publiſhd, beſides (as hath been touch'd before) that 

o they had paſs d no Approbation of the Clergy, or been Communicated to 
the Council, appear d to be fo many new Laws impoſed upon the whole 
Kingdom by the Kings fole Authority, and contrived by a few Private 
men, of whom they had no good opinion, and who were Strangers to 
the Nation; fo that it was thought no other than a Subjection to Eng- 
land, by receiving Laws from thence, of which they were moſt jealous, 
and which they moſt paſſionately abhorr d. Then they were ſo far from 
being confined to the Church, and the matters of Religion, that they 
believd there was no part of their Civil Government uninvaded by 
them, and no Perſons of what Quality ſoever unconcernd, and, as they 

zo thought, unhurt in them. And there were ſame things in ſome parti- 
cular Canons, how rational ſoever in themſelves, and how diſtamt ſoever 
in the words and expreſſions from inclinmg to Popery, which yet gave 
too much ad vantage to Thoſe who maliciouſſy watch'd the occaſion, to 
perſwade Weak men that it was an Approach, and Introduction to that 
Religion, the very Imagination whereof Intoxicated all men, and de- 
prived them of all faculties to Examine, and Judge. 

Sou ft the ſuid Canons defined and deter mind ſuch an unlimited 
© Power, and Prerogative to be in the King, according to the Pattern (in 
expreſs terms) * of the Kings of /ſrae/, and fuch a full Supremacy in 

40 all Cafes Eccleſiaſtical, as hath never been to by their former 
Kings, or ſabmitted to by the Clergy, aud Laity of that Nation; 
which made impreſſion upon men of all tempers, humors, and inclina- 
tions; © And that no Eocleſiaſtical Perſan ſhould become Surety, or 
Bound for any man; that National, or General Afſemblies ſhould be 
call d only by the Kings Authority; that all Biſhops, and other Ec- 
*clefiaſtical Perſons, who dy without Children, thould be ebliged to 
gie a good part of their Eſtates to the Church, and, though they ſhould 
*have Children, yet to leave ſomewhat to the Ohurch, and for ad vance- 
* ment of Learning; which ſeem d rather to be matter of State, and 

Policy, than of Religion; thwarted their Laws and Cuſtoms, which 
had been obſerved by them; leflend, af nat took away the Credit of 
Church. men; and prohibited them from that liberty of Commerce in 
Civil affairs, which the Laws permitted to them; and reflected upon the 
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intereſts of Thoſe who had, or might have a right to Inherit from Cler- 

gy-men. © That none ſhould receive the Sacrament but upon their 

© Knees; that the Clergy ſhould have no private meetings for expound- 

*ing Scripture, or for conſulting upon Matters Eccleſiaſtical; that no 

*© man ſhould cover his head in the time of Divine Service; and that no 

0 Clergy-man ſhould conceive Prayers ex /empore, but be bound to pray 

c only by the Form preſcribed in the Liturgy (which by the way was 

not ſeen nor framed) © and that no man ſhould teach a publick School, 

ce or in a private Houſe, without a Licence firſt obtain d from the Arch- 

© Biſhop of the Province, or the Biſhop of the Diocels. 12 

ALL theſe were new, and things with which they had not been ac- 

quainted; and though they might be fit to be commended to a regular, 

and orderly People piouſly diſpoſed, yet it was too ſtrong meat for In- 

fants in Diſcipline, and too much nouriſhment to be adminiſtred at Once 

to weak, and queaſy Stomachs, and too much inclined tonauſeate what 

was moſt wholeſome. But then, to apply the old terms of the Church, 

to mention, © the Quatuor tempora, and reſtrain all Ordinations to thoſe 

four Seaſons of the Year; to enjoyn a Font to be prepared in every 

* Church for Baptiſm, and a decent Table for the Communion; and to 

* dire& and appoint the places where both Font and Table ſhould ſtand, 2. 

* and decent Ornaments: for either; to reſtrain any Excommunication 

*from being pronounced, or Abſolution from being given, without the 

e approbation of the Biſhop; to mention any practice of Confeſſion 

(which they looked upon as the ſtrongeſt, and moſt inſeparable Limb 

of Antichriſt) and to enjoyn © that no Presbyter ſhould reveal any thing 

«he ſhould receive in Confeſſion, except in ſuch caſes, where, by the 

«TL aw of the Land, his own Life ſhould be Forfeited; were all ſuch mat- 

ters of Innovation, and in their nature ſo Suſpicious, that they thought 

they had reaſon to be Jealous of the worſt that could follow; and the laſt 

Canon of all provided © that no perſon ſhould be receiv'd into Holy Or- ;» 

« ders, or ſuffer d to Preach, or Adminiſter the Sacraments without firſt 
«Subſcribing to thoſe Canons. 

I Twas now caly for them who had thoſe Inclinations, to ſuggeſt to 

men of all conditions that here was an entire new Model of Govern- 

ment in Church and State; the King might do what he would upon 

them all, and the Church was nothing but what the Biſhops would have 

it be: which they every day infuſed into the minds of the People, with 

all the Artifices which adminiſter Jealouſies of all kinds to thoſe who 

are liable to be diſquieted with them: yet they would not ſuffer (which 

ſhew'd wonderful power, and wonderful dexterity ) any diſorder to break . 

out upon all this occaſion, but all was quiet, except ſpreading of Libels 

againſt the Biſhops, and propagating that Spirit as much as they could, 

by their Correſpondence in England; where they found too many every 

day tranſported by the ſame Infuſions, in expectation that theſe Seeds 

of Jealouſy from the Canons would grow apace, and produce ſuch a Re- 

| ception for the Liturgy as they wiſh'd for. 
th meln the I was about the month of July, in the Year 1637, that the Liturgy 
11 — after it had been ſent out of &atland, and peruſed by the three Biſhops 
0 in England, and then approved and confirm d by the King) was Publiſh'd, 
and appointed to be Read in all the Churches. And in this particular» 
there was the ſame affected and premeditated Omiſſion, as had been in 
the preparation and publication of the Canons; the Clergy not at all con- 
ſulted in it, and, which was more ſtrange, not all the Biſhops acquainted 
3 with 
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with it; which was leſs cenſured afterwards, when ſome of them re. 
nounced their Function, and became ordinary Presbyters, as ſoon as they 
ſaw the current of the time. The Privy-Council had no other notice of 
it, than all the Kingdom had, the Sunday before, when it was declared, 
that the next Sunday the Liturgy ſhould be Read; by which they were 
the leſs concern d to foreſee, or prevent any Obſtructions which might 
happen. | 

Fr E Proclamation had appointed it to be Read the Eaſter before, 
but the Earl of Traquaire High Treaſurer of Scotland (who was the on- 


10 ly Counſellor or Layman relyed upon by the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury 


in that buſineſs) perſwaded the King to defer it till 7#/y, that ſome good 
preparation might be made for the more chearful Reception of it. And 
as this pauſe gave the diſcontented Party more heart, and more time for 
their Seditious Negotiations, ſo the ill Conſequences of it, or the Actions 
which were ſubſequent toit, made Him ſuſpe&ed to be Privy toall the 
Conſpiracy, and to be an Enemy to the Church; though in truth there 
neither appear d then, nor in all the very unfortunate part of his life at. 
terwards, any juſt ground for that accuſation, and ſuſpicion; but as he 
was exceedingly obliged to the Arch-Biſhop, ſo he was a man of great 


0 Parts, and well affected to the Work in hand in his own judgment; and 


if he had been as much depended upon, to have adviſed the Biſhops in 
the Proſecution, and for the Conduct of it, as he was to aſſiſt them in the 
carrying on whatſoever They propoſed, it 1s very probable, that either 
ſo Much would not have been undertaken together, or that it would 
have Succeeded better; for he was without doubt not inferior to any of 
that Nation in Wiſdom, and Dexterity. And though he was often pro- 
voked, by the Inſolence of ſome of the Biſhops, to a Diſlike of their over- 
much Fervour, and too little Diſcretion, his Integrity to the King was 
without blemiſh, and his Affection to the Church ſo notorious, that he 


e never deſerted it, till both It and He were over. run, and trod under foot; 


and they who were the moſt notorious Perſecutors of It, never left Per- 
ſecuting Him to the death. 

No was any thing done which he had propoſed, for the better Ad- 
juſting things in the time of that Suſpenſion, but every thing left in the 
ſame ſtate of Unconcernedneſs as it was before; not ſo much as the Coun- 
cil's being better Intorm'd of it; as if they had been ſure that all men 
would have Submitted to it tor Conſcience ſake. 


ON the Sunday morning appointed for the work, the Chancellor of 7% mer 


Scotland, and others of the Council, being preſent in the Cathedral 


Church, the Dean begun to read the Liturgy; which he had no ſooner 


enter d upon, but a noiſe and clamour was raiſed throughout the Church, 
that no words could be heard diſtinctly, and then a ſhowr of Stones, 


and Sticks, and Cudgels were thrown at the Dean's head. The Biſhop 


went upinto the Pulpit, and from thence put them in mind of the Sa- 
credneſs of the Place, of their Duty to God and the King; but he found 
no more Reverence, nor was the clamour and diſorder leſs than before. 
The Chancellor, from his Seat, commanded the Provoſt and Magi- 
trates of the City to deſcend from the Gallery in which they ſate, and 
by their Authority to Suppreſs the Riot; which at laſt with great Dith- 


culty they did, by driving the Rudeſt of thoſe who made the diſturbance 


out of the Church, and ſhutting the Doors; which gave the Dean oppor- 
tunity to proceed in the reading of the Liturgy, that was not at all at- 
tended or hearkned to by thoſe who remain'd within the Church; and it 
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it had, they who were turn d out continued their barbarous Noiſe; broke 
the Windows, and endeavour'd to break down the Doors ; ſo that it was 
not poſſible for any to follow their Devotions. 3. Wk 

WHEN all was done that at that time could be done there, and the 
Council and Magiſtrates went out of the Church to their Houſes, the 
Rabble follow d the Biſhops with all the opprobrious language they could 
invent, of bringing in Superſtition and Popery into the Kingdom, and 
making the People Slaves; and were not content to uſe their Tongues, 
but employ d their Hands too in throwing Dirt and Stones at them; and 
treated the Biſhop of Edenborough, whom they look d upon as moſt . 
Active that way, ſo Rudely, that with difficulty he got into a Houſe, 
after they had torn his Habit, and was from thence removed to his own, 
with great hazard of his Life. As this was the Reception it had in the 
Cathedral, ſo it fared not better in the other Churches of the City, but 
was entertain'd with the ſame Hollowing and Out-cries; and threatning 
the Men whoſe office it was to read it, with the ſame bitter Execrations 
againſt Biſhops and Popery. 

H1THERTO no perſon of Condition or Name appear d, or ſeem'd to 
countenance this ſeditious Confuſion; it was the Rabble, of which no 
body was named, and which is more ſtrange, not one apprehended : and ,, 
it ſcems the Biſhops thought it not of Moment enough to defire, or re- 

quire any Help, or Protection from the Council; but without confer- 
ring with them, or applying themſelves to them, they diſpatch'd away 
an Expreſs to the King, with a full and particular Information of all 
that had paſs d, and a deſire that He would take that courſe he thought 
beſt for the carrying on his Service. 

UNTIL this Advertiſement arrived from Scotland, there were very 
few in England who had heard of any Diſorders there, or of any thing 
done there which might produce any. The King himſelf had been all- 
ways ſo jealous of the Privileges of that his Native Kingdom ( as hath 
been touch'd before) and that it might not be diſnonour d by a ſuſpicion 
of having any Dependence upon Emg/and, that he never ſuffer d any 
thing relating to That to be Debated, or ſo much as Communicated to 
his Privy-Council in this (though many of that Nation were, without 
diſtinction, Counſellors of Ezg/and ) but handled all thoſe affairs Him- 
{elf with two or three Scots-men, whoallways attended in the Court for 
the buſineſs of that Kingdom, which was upon the matter ſtill diſpatch'd 
by the ſole advice and direction of the Marquis of Hamilton. 

AND the truth is, there was ſo little curioſity either in the Court, 
or the Country, to know any thing of Scotland, or what was done there, ,: 
that when the whole Nation was ſollicitous to know what paſs'd weekly 
in Germany, and Poland, and all other parts of Europe, no man ever en- 
quired what was doing in Scotland, nor had that Kingdom a place or 
mention 1n one Page of any Gazette; and evenafter the Advertiſement 
of this preamble to Rebellion, no mention was made of it at the Coun- 
cil-Board, but ſuch a Diſpatch made into &tland upon it, as expreſs d 
the King's diſlike and diſpleaſure, and obliged the Lords of the Council 
there to appear more vigorouſly in the Vindication of his Authority, and 
Suppreſſion of thoſe Tumults. But all was too little. That People after 
they had once begun, purſued the buſineſs vigorouſly, and with all ima- ;: 
ginable Contempt of the Government ; and though in the Hubbub of 
the firſt day there appear'd no body of name or reckoning, but the Actors 
were really of the Dregs of the people, yet they diſcover d by the coun- 
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tenance of that day, that few men of Rank were forward to engage 
themſelves in the quarrel on the behalf of the Biſnops; whereupon more 
conſiderable Perſons every day appear d againſt them, and (as heretofore 
in the caſe of 8 Paul, As 13. 0 the Jews ſtirr d up the devout and 
honourable Women) the Women and Ladies of the beſt Quality declared 
themſelves of the Party, and, with all the reproaches imaginable, made 
war upon the Biſhops, as introducers of Popery and Superſtition, againſt 
which they avowed themſelves to be irreconcilable Enemies; and their 
Husbands did not long deſer the owning the ſame Spirit; inſomuch as 
:- within few days the Biſhops durſt not appear in the Streets, nor in any 
Courts, or Houſes, but were in danger of their Lives; and ſuch of the 
Lords as durſt be in their company, or ſeem'd to defire to reſcue them 
from violence, had their Coaches torn in pieces, and their Perſons aſ- 
faulted, infomuch as they were glad to ſend for ſome of thoſe great Men, 
who did indeed govern the Rabble, though they appear'd not in it, who 
readily came and redeem'd them out of their hands: fo that by the time 
new Orders came from Euglaud, there was ſcarce a Biſhop left in Eden- 
Borough, and not a Miniſter who durſt read the Liturgy in any Church. 
ALL the Kingdom flock'd to Ederborangh, as in a general cauſe that 
concern d their Salvation. and retolv'd themſelves into a Method of Go- 
vernment, erected ſeveral Tables, in which Deputies ſate for the Nobi- 
lity, the Gentlemen, the Clergy, and the Burgefles; out of either of 
which Tables a Council was elected to conduct their affairs, and a Peti- 
tion drawn up in the names of the Nobility, Lairds, Clergy, and Bur- 
gefles, to the King, complaining of the introduction of Popery, and 
many other Grievances. And if the Lords of the Council iſſued out any 
Order againſt them, or if the King himſelf ſent a Proclamation for their 
repair to their Houſes, and for the preſervation of the Peace, preſently 
ſome Nobleman deputed by the Tables publiſhed a Proteſtation againſt 
.- thoſe Orders and Proclamations, with the ſame confidence, and with as 
much formality, as it the Government were regularly in Their hands. 
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to appear before them, and tor not appearing, Excommunicated them; 
and then they united themſelves by Subſcribing a Covenant, which they 
pretended with their uſual confidence to be no other, than had been Sub- 
{cribed in the Reign of King James, and that his Majeſty himſelf had 
Subſcribed it; by which Impoſition people of all degrees, ſuppoſing it 
might be a means to Extinguiſh the preſent Fire, with all alacrity en- 
raged themſelves in it; whereas in truth, they had inſerted a Clauſe ne- 
e ver heard of, and quite contrary to the End of that Covenant, whereby 
they obliged themſelves to purſue the Extirpation of Biſhops, and had 
the confidence to demand the ſame in expreſs terms of the King in an- 
{wer to a very gracious Meſſage the King had ſent to them. They pub- 
liſh'd bitter invectives againſt the Biſhops, and the whole Government 
of the Church, which they were not contented to ſend only into Exgland 
to kindle the ſame Fire there, but, with their Letters, ſent them to all 
the Reform'd Churches, by which they raiſed ſo great a Prejudice to 
the King, that too many of them beliey'd, that the King had a real de- 
ſign to change Religion, and introduce Popery. 

IT is very true, there were very many of the Nobility, and Perſons 
of principal Quality of that Nation, and in Ederborongh at that time, 
who did not appear yet, and concur in this Seditious behaviour, or own 
their being yet of their Party; but on the contrary ſeem'd very much 
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to diſlike their proceedings: but it is as true, that very few had the cou 
rage to do any thing in Oppoſition to them; or to concur in the Proſe. 
cution of any Regal Act againſt them; which did in ſome reſpects more 
advance their Deſigns, than if they had manifeſtly joynd with them. 
For theſe Men, many of whom were of the Council, by all their Let- 
ters into England, exceedingly undervalued the Diſorder, as being“ very 
e eaſy to be Suppreſsd in a ſhort time, when the Peoples eyes ſhould 
*beopend; and that the removing the Courts to ſome other place, and 

4 i gracious condeſcenfion in the King in offering Pardon for what was 
< paſt, would ſuddainly Subdue them, and every body would return 
*to his Duty: and the City of Edenborough it felt writ an humble 
Letter to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, excuſing the Diſorders which 

had been raiſed by the Ignorance and Rudeneſs of the meanelt of the 
People, and beſeeching him © to intercede with his Majeſty for the ſu- 
© ſpenſion of his Prejudice to them, till they ſhould manifeſt their duty 
*to him, by inflicting exemplary Puniſhment upon the chief Offenders, 
*and cauſing the Liturgy to be receiv'd and ſubmitted to in all their 
Churches; which they profeſsd they would in a ſhort time bring to 
paſs. So that by this means, and the Interpoſition of all thoſe of that 
Nation who attended upon his Majeſty in his Bed-Chamber, and in ſeve- .. 
ral Offices at Court, who all undertook to know by their Intelligences 
that all was Quiet, or would ſpeedily be ſo; his Majeſty (who well knew 
that they who appear d moſt active in this Confederacy were much infe- 
rior to Thoſe who did not appear, and who profeſs d great Zeal fer his 
Service) hardly prevail'd with himſelf to believe that he could receive 
any Diſturbance from thence, till he found all his Condeſcenſions had 
raiſed their Inſolence, all his Offers rejected, and his Proclamation of 
Pardon lighted and contemn d; and that they were Liſting men towards 
the raiſing an Army, under the obligation of their Covenant, and had 
allready choſen Colonel Le/ly, a Soldier of that Nation of long Expe- 
rience and eminent Command under the King of Sweden in Germany, 
to be their General; who being lately Diſobliged ( as they call'd it ) by 
the King, that is, denied ſomewhat he had a mind to have, had accepted 
of the Command. Then at laſt the King thought it time to reſort to 
other Counſels, and to provide Force to Chaſtiſe them who had fo much 
deſpiſed all his gentler Remedies. 

HE could now no longer defer the acquainting the Council-Board, 
and the whole Kingdom of HEuglaud, with the Indignities he had ſu— 
ſtain d in Scot/and; which he did by Proclamations and Declarations at 
large, ſetting out the whole Proceedings which had been; and in the 
end of the Year 1638 declared his Reſolution to raiſe an Army to Sup- 
preſs their Rebellion, for which he gave preſent order. 

A XD this was the firſt Alarm Exgland receiv'd towards any Trouble, 

alter it had enjoy d tor ſo many Years the moſt uninterrupted Proſperity, 
ina full and plentiful Peace, that any Nation could be bleſsd with: and 
as there was no apprehenſion of trouble from Within, ſo it was ſecured 
from Without, by a ſtronger Fleet at Sea than the Nation had ever been 
acquainted with, which drew reverence from all the neighbour Princes. 
The Revenue had been fo well improved, and ſo warily managed, that 
there was Money in the Exchequer proportionable for the undertaking ;» 
any noble Enter prize: nor did this firſt noiſe of War, and approach to- 
wards Action, ſeem to make any impreſſion upon the Minds of men, the 
Scots being in no degree either Loyd or Feard by the People; and moſt 
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men hoped, that this would free the Court from being henceforth trou- 
bled with Thoſe men; and fo they ſeemd to embrace the Occafion with 
notable alacrity : and there is no doubt, but if all of that Nation who 
were united in the Rebellion (ſome of which ſtaid yet in the Court) 
had march'd in their Army, and publickly Own'd the Covenant, which 
in their Hearts they adored, neither the King, nor the Kingdom, could 


have ſuſtain d any great Damage by them; but the monument of their 


Preſumption and their Shame would have been raiſed together, and 
no other memory preſery'd of their Rebellion but in their memorable 


10 Overthrow. ä 


Gop Allmighty would not ſuffer this diſcerning Spirit of Wiſdom 
to govern at this time: the King thought it unjuſt to condemn a Nation 
for the tranſgreſſion of a part of it, and ſtill hoped to redeem it from the 
infamy of a General Defection by the exemplary Fidelity of a Superior 


Party, and therefore withdrew not his Confidence from any of Thoſe 


who attended his Perſon, who, intruth, lay leiger for the Covenant, and 
kept up the ſpirits of their Country- men by Their intelligence. 


THE King haſtened the raiſing an Army, which was not long in do- . xi; 
ing. He choſe to make the Earl of Arundel his General, a man who was 375% 77: 


the Scots; he did Not love the Puritans; which Qualifications were al- 
lay d by another Negative, he did Not much love Any body elſe: but he 
was fit to keep the State of it; and his Rank was ſuch, that no man would 
decline the Serving under him. 

THE Earl of E was made Lieutenant-General of the Army, the 
moſt Popular man of the Kingdom, and the Darling of the Sword- men; 
who, between a hatred and a contempt of the Scots, had nothing like 
an affection for any man of that Nation; and therefore was ſo well pleaſed 
with his Promotion, that he begun to love the King the better for con- 


zo ferring it upon him, and entred upon the province with great Fidelity 


and Alacrity, and was capable trom that hour ofany Impreſſion the King 
would have fixd upon him. 

THE Earl of Holland was General of the Horſe; who, beſides the Obli- 
gations he had to the Queen (who vouchſafed to own a particular truſt 
in him) was not then liable to the leaſt Suſpicion of want of affection, 
and zeal for the King's Service. | 

I x the beginning of the Spring, which was in the Year 1639, an Ar- 
wy was drawn together of near fix thouſand Horſe, and about that num. 
ber in Foot, all very welldiſciplin'd Men, under as good and experienced 


Officers, as were to be found at that time in Chr:i/fendowm. With this 


Army abundantly ſupplied with a Train of Artillery, and all other Pro- 
viſions neceſſary, the King advanced in the beginning of the Summer 
towards the Borders of Scotland. | | 
THI1s was not all the Strength that was provided for the Suppreſſing 
that Rebellion, but the King had likewiſe provided a good Fleet, and 
had cauſed a body ofthree thouſand Foot to be embark d on thoſe Ships, 
all which were put under the Command of the Marquis of Hamilton, 
who was to infeſt the Country by Sea to hinder their Trade, and to make 
a deſcent upon the Land, and join with ſuch Forces as the Loyal Party 


;-of that Nation ſhould draw together to aſſiſt the King's, which his 


Own intereſt (as was believ'd) would give great life to, his Family be- 
ing numerous in the Nobility, and united 'in an entire Dependence 
upon him. FE 
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The Earlof WJ PON the firſt March of the Army Northwards, the Earl of Ee 
Bail“ was ſent with a party of Horſe and Foot, to uſe all poſſible expedition to 


viſed him very earneſtly © not to advance farther with his Party, which, 


poſſes himſelfof Berwick, which the King had been advertiſed the ots 
would ſpeedily be Maſters of. The Earl loſt no time, but march d day 
and night with great order and diligence; and every day met ſeveral 
Scots-men of Quality well known to him, and ſent Expreſsly to the 
King, who all ſeverally made him very particular relations of the 
Strength of the Scots Army, the excellent Diſcipline that was obſerv'd 
in it, and the goodneſs of the Men, and that they were by that time poſ- 
ſeſs d of Berwick; and when he was within one day's March of it, a Per-. 
ſon of principal Condition, of very near relation to the King's Service, 
(who pretended to be ſent upon matter of high Importance to his Maje- 
ſty from Thoſe who moſt intended his Service there) met him, and ad- 


he ſaid, © was ſo much Inferior in number to thoſe of the Enemy, that 
ce it would infallibly be cut off: that himſelf overtook the day before a 
ſtrong Party of the Army, conſiſting of three thouſand Horſe and Foot 
«with a Train of Artillery, all which he left at ſuch a Place (which he 
named) © within three hours March of Berwicł, where they reſolv'd to 
te be the Night before, ſo that his proceeding farther muſt be Fruitleſs, 
« andexpoſe him to inevitable Ruin. Theſe Advertiſements wrought no 
otherwiſe upon the Earl, than to haſten his Marches, inſomuch that he 
came to Berwick ſooner than he propoſed to have done, entred the 
Place without the leaſt Oppoſition, and by all the Enquiry he could make 
by ſending out Parties, and other Advertiſements, he could not diſcover 
that any of the Enemies Forces had been drawn that way, nor indeed 
2 they had any confiderable Forces together nearer than Eden. 
orough. 

THE Earl being thus poſſeſs d of his Poſt, loſt no time in advertiſing 
the King of it, and ſent him a very particular account of the Informa-; 
tions he had receivd from ſo many Ear and Eye witneſſes, who were 
all at that time in the Court, and very fit to be Suſpected after the pub- 
liſhing of ſo many Falſhoods; and theſe very Men had been conſtant in 
the ſame Reports, and as confident in reporting the Defeat of the Earl of 
Eſe and cutting off his Party, as they had been to Himſelf of the & 
March, and their being Maſters of Berwick. The Joy was not conceal d 
with which his Majeſty receivd the News of the Earl's being in Ber- 
ick, the Contrary whereof thoſe men made him apprehend with much 
Perplexity ; but they underwent no other reproach for their Intelligence, 
than that their Fears had multiplied their Sight, and that they had been 
Frighted with other mens Relations; which Remiſsneſs, to call it no 
worſe, was an ill Omen of the Diſcipline that was like to be abſery'd. 

IF the War had been now vigorouſly purſued, it had been as ſoon 
ended as begun, for at this time they had not drawn three thouſand men 
together in the whole Kingdom of Scor/and,nor had in truth Arms com- 

leat for ſucha number, though they had the poſſeſſion of all the King's 
orts and Magazines there, nor had they Ammunition to ſupply their 
few Fire-Arms; Horſes they had,and Officers they had, which made all 
their Shew. But it was the fatal Misfortune of the King, which pro- 
ceeded from the Excellency of his Nature, and his Tenderneſs of Blood, 
that he Deferd fo long his reſolution of Ufing his Arms; and after 
he had taken that reſolution, that it was not Proſecuted with more 

Vigour. 
5 He 
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HE more intended the Pomp of his Preparations than the Strength 
of them, and did ſtill believe that the one would fave the labour of the 
other. At the ſame time that he reſolv'd to raiſe an Army, he cauſed en- 
quiry to be made, what Obligations lay upon his Subjects to aſſiſt him, 
both as he went himſelf in Perſon, and as it was an Expedition againſt 
the Scots; which, in the ancient Enmity between the two Nations, had 
been provided for by ſome Laws; and in the Tenure which many men 
held their Eſtates by, he found that the Kings had uſually when they 
went to make War in their own Perſons, calld as many of the Nobility 
i to attend upon them, as they thought fit. 


THEREUPON he Summond moſt of the Nobility of the Kingdom, 7% Ke. 
without any confideration of their Affections how they ſtood diſpoſed git N 
to that Service, to attend upon him by a day appointed, and throughout 


that Expedition; preſuming that the glory of ſuch a vifible appearance 
of the whole Nobility would look like ſuch an Union in the Quarrel, as 
would at ance Terrify and Reduce the Scozs; not conſidering that ſuch 
kinds of Uniting do often produce the greateſt Confuſions, when more 
and greater Men are call'd together than can be united in Affections and 
Intereſts; and in the neceſſary Differences which ariſe from thence, they 
20 quickly come to know each other ſo well, as they rather Break into ſe- 
veral Divifions, than Join in any one Publick intereſt ; and from hence 
have allways riſen the moſt dangerous Factions, which have threatned 
and ruin d the Peace of Nations: and it fell out no better here. If there 
had been none in the March but Soldiers, it is moſt probable that anoble 
Peace would have quickly enſued, even without Fighting; but the Pro- 
greſs was more illuſtrious than the March, and the Soldiers were the 
leaſt part of the Army, and leaſt conſulted with. | 
IN this Pomp the King continued his journey to Tork, where he had 
a full Court, thoſe Noblemen of the Northern Parts, and many others 
30 who overtaok not the King till then, joining all in that City; where his 
Majeſty found it neceſſary to ſtay ſome days; and there the Fruit, that 
was to be gatherd from ſuch a Conflux, quickly Budded out. Some 
Rules were ta be ſet down for the Government of the Army; the Court 
was too Numerous to be wholely left toit's own Licence; and the mul- 
titude of the Sco7s in it, adminiſtred matter of Offence and Jealouſy to 
People of all conditions; who had too much cauſe to fear that the King 
was every day Betray'd; the common Diſcourſe by all the Scots being 
either ta magnify the Good Intentions of their Country-men, and that 
they had all Duty for the King, or to underyalue the Power and intereſt 
4 of Thoſe who diſcaverd themſelves againſt the Church. 
I r was therefore thought fit by the whole body of the Council, that 
a ſhort Proteſtation ſhould be drawn, in which all men ſhould * profeſs 
their Loyalty and Obedience to his Majeſty, and diſclaim and renounce 
«the having any Intelligence, or holding any Correſpondence with the 
Rebels. No man imagin d it poſſible that any of the Exg4/b would re- 
fuſe to make that Proteſtation; and they who thought worſt of the Svois, 
did not think they would make any Scruple of doing the ſame, and con- 
ſequently that there would be no Fruit, or Diſcovery from that Teſt; but 
they were deceiy'd: the Scots indeed took it to a man, without grievi 
o their Conſcience, or reforming their Manners. But amongſt the Eg 
Nobility the Lord Say, and the Lord Brook (two Popular men, and 
moſt Undevoted to the Church, and, in truth, to the whole Govern- 
ment) poſitively refuſed in the _ own preſence to make any _— 
2 ro- 
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| | Proteſtation. They faid, If the King ſuſpected their Loyalty he might 
< proceed againſt them as he thought fit, but that it was Againſt the Law 
* to impoſe any Oaths or Proteſtations upon them which were not En- 
c zoynd by the Law; and, in that reſpect, that they might not Betray 
« the common Liberty, they would not Submit to it. This adminiſtred 

© matter of a new Diſpute in a very unſeaſonable time; and though there 
„ did not then appear More of the ſame mind, and they two were Com- 
A | mitted, at leaſt Reſtrain d of their liberty, yet this diſcovered too much 
ions the Humour and Spirit of the Court in their dayly diſcourſes upon that 

Subject; ſo that the King thought it beſt to diſmiſs thoſe two Lords, » 

and require them to return to their Houſes: and if all thereſt who were 
not Officers of the Army, or of abſolute Neceſſity about the King's per- 
ſon, had been likewiſe Diſmiſs d and ſent home, the Buſineſs had been 
better Proſecuted. 

INDEED if the King himſelf had ftay'd at London, or, which had 
been the next beſt, kept his Court and refided at Jork, and ſent the Ar- 
my on their proper Errand, and left the matter of the War wholely to 
Them, in all human reaſon, his Enemies had been ſpeedily ſubdued, 
and that Kingdom reduced to their Obedience. 

BEFORE the King left Tork, Letters and Addrefles were ſent from a 
the cot, © lamenting their ill Fortune that their Enemies had ſo great 
«credit with the King, as to perſwade him to believe that They were 
ce or could be Diſobedient to him, a thing that could never enter into 
«their Loyal hearts; that They defired nothing but to be admitted in- 
* to the Preſence of their gracious Soveraign, to lay their Grievances at 
his Royal Feet, and leave the Determination of them entirely to his 
e own Wiſdom and Pleaſure. And though the humility of the Style 
| gaind them many Friends, who thought it great pity that any Blood 
N ſhould be ſpilt in a Contention which his Majeſty might put an end to by 
| his own Word as ſoon as he would hear their Complaints, yet hitherto « 
N The x ig goes the King preſervd himſelf from being Wrought upon, and March'd with 
rye (i convenient expedition to the very Borders of Scotland, and Encamp'd 
5 ks 4-with his Army in an open Field calld 2% Berkes, on the further fide of 

| Berwick, and lodged in his Tent with the Army; though every day's 
March wrought very much upon the Conſtitution if not the Courage 


of the Court, and too many wiſh daloud, that the Buſineſs were brought 


to a fair Treaty. 


Sui treat UPON advertiſement that a Party of the Scots Army was upon the 
of Holland as 


fa: as Dunce. March, the Earl of Holland was ſent with a Body of three thouſand 
Horſe, and two thouſand Foot, with a fit Train of Artillery, to meet it 
and Engage with it; who Marchd accordingly into Scot/ard early in a 
Morning as far as a Place calld Dunce, ten or twelve Miles into that 
Kingdom. It was in the beginning of Auguſt, when the Nights are very 
ſhort, and, as ſoon as the Sun riſes, the Days for the moſt part hotter than 
is reaſonably expected from the Climate; and by the teſtimony of all 
men that day was the hotteſt that had been known. When the Earl 
came with his Horſe to Dunce, he found the Scots drawn up on the ſide 
of a Hill, where the Front could only be in view, and where, he was 
inform d, the General Le/ly and the whole Army was; and it was very 
true, they were all there indeed; but it was as true, that all did not ex- 

/ ceed the number of three thouſand Men, very ill Arm'd, and moſt Coun- 
try Fellows, who were on the ſuddain got together to make that Shew; 
and Leſ had placed them by the advantage of that Hill ſo ſpeciouſſy, 


that 
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that they had the appearance of a good Body of Men, there beingall the 
ſemblance of great Bodies behind on the other fide of the Hill; the falſe- 
hood of which would have been manifeſt as ſoon as they ſhould move 
from the place where they were, and from whence they were therefore 
not to ſtir. | 
THE Horſe had out-march'd the Foot, which, by reaſon of the ex- 
ceſlive Heat, was not able to uſe great expedition: beſides there was ſome 
error in the Orders, and ſome accidents of the Night that had retarded 
them; ſo that when the Enemy appear d firſt in view, the Foot and the 
Artillery was three or four Miles behind. | | 
NoTHING can be ſaid in the Excuſe of the Counſel of that day, which . R 
Might have made the King a glorious King indeed. The Ear“ of Holland net 
was a man of Courage, and at that time not at all ſuſpected to be Cor- 
rupted in his Affections; and though he himſelf had not ſeen more of 
War than two or three Campaigns in Holland before his coming to the 
Court, he had with him many as good Officers as the War of that age, 
which was very active, had made, and men of unqueſtionable Courage 
and Military knowledge. As he might very ſafely have made a Halt at 
 Dunce till his Foot and Artillery came up to him, ſo he might ſecurely 
enough have engaged his Body of Horſe againſt their Whole inconſider- 
able Army, there being neither Tree nor Buſh to interrupt his Charge; 
but it was thought otherwiſe; and no queſtion it was generally believ'd, 
by the placing and draw ing out their Front in ſo conſpicuous a place, by 
the appearance of other Troops behind them, and by the ſnewing great 
herds of Cattle at a diſtance upon the Hills on either ſide, that Their 
Army was very much Superior in number. And therefore as ſoon as 
the Earl came in view, he diſpatch'd Meſſengers one after another to the 
King, with an account of what he heard and ſaw, or believd he ſaw; 
and yet thought not fit to {tay for an Anſwer; but with the joint Con- 
ſent of all his chief Officers (for it was never after pretended that any 
one Officer of name Diſſwaded it, though. they were ſtill Aſhamed of it) 
Retired towards his Foot, to whom he had likewiſe ſent Orders not to 
Advance; and ſo Wearied and Tired by the length of the March, and 
more by the heat of the Weather, which was intolerable, they return'd 
to the Camp, where the King was; and the Scofs drew a little back, to a 
more convenient Poſt for their reſidence. 
TE Covenanters, who very well underſtood the Weakneſſes of the 
Court, as well as their own Want of Strength, were very reaſonably 
exalted with this Succeſs, and ſcatter'd their Letters abroad amongſt the 
Noblemen at Court, according to the Humours of the men to whom 
they writ; there being upon the matter an unreſtraind Intercourſe be- 
tween the King's Camp and Ederboroneh. | 
| THE y writ three ſeveral Letters to the three Generals, the Earl of n- coerer, 
| Arundel, the Earl of E//ex, and the Earl of Holland. That to the Earl 6... 
| of He was in a dialect more Submiſs than to the others; they ſaid much πνο 
| to him of © his own Fame and Reputation, which added to their Aﬀi- 
5 
4 


ction that He ſhould be in Arms againſt them; That they had not the 
leaſt imagination of entring into a War againſt Exgland, their only 
*thought and hope was to Defend their own Rights and Liberties, which 
Le were due to them by the Law of the Land, until they might have Ac- 
ceſs to his Majeſty to expoſe their Complaints to him, from which they 

x were hindred by the Power and Greatneſs of ſome of their own Coun- 
b try men; being defirous the Farl ſhould underſtand that their prin- 
cipa 
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cipal Grievance was the Intereſt of the Marquis of Hamilton, who, they 
knew, was not in any degree acceptable to the Earl; and therefore de- 
fired him ©to be ready to do them good offices to the King, that they 
might be admitted to his preſence. The Earl of Ehe, who was a pun- 
ctual man in point of Honour, receiv'd this Addreſs ſuperciliouſly e- 
nough, ſent it to the King without returning any Anſwer, or holding 
any Conference, or performing the leaſt Ceremony, with or towards the 
Meſſengers. 

TRE Earls of Arundel and Holland gave another kind of Reception 
to the Letters they receiv d. To the former, after many profeſſions of :- 
high Eſteem of his Perſon, they enlarged upon © their great Affection to 
the Engh/b Nation, and how they abhorr'd the thought of a War be- 
«tween the two Nations; they beſought him © to preſent their Suppli- 
| ce cation (which they incloſed) to the King, and to procure their Depu- 
j ce ties admiſſion to his Majeſty. The Earl uſed them with more Reſpe& 
I than was ſuitable to the office of a General, and made many profeſſions 
of © his deſire to Interpoſe, and Mediate a good Peace between the Na- 
| © tions: and it was confidently reported, and believd, that he had fre- 
} quently made thoſe Profeſſions by ſeveral Meſſages he had ſent before 
| into Scotland; and he had given Paſſes to many obſcure Perſons, to go 
| into and return out of that Kingdom. 
| THEIR Letter to the Earl of Holland was in a more Confident ſtyle, 
as to a man from whom they Expected all good offices. They ſent him 
0 likewiſe a Copy of their Supplication to the King, and deſired him * to 

«uſe his credit that a Treaty might be entred into, and that his Majeſty 
«would appoint men of Religion and of publick Hearts to manage the 
Treaty. From this time that Earl was found at leaſt enough inclined 
| to that intereſt; and the Kings readineſs to hear diſcourſes of a Pacifi- 
( cation, and that Meſſengers would be ſhortly ſent to him with Propoſi- 
| tions worthy of his Acceptation, abated thoſe Animoſities, and appetite z: 
| to war, which had made all the noiſe in the March. 
IxnDEED the Marquis of Hamiltons Neighbourly reſidence with his, 
Fleet and Foot Soldiers before Leith, without any ſhew of Hoſtility,or any 
care taken to draw his Friends and Followers together for the Kings 
Service; on the other ſide, the Viſits his Mother made him on board his 
0 Ship, who was a Lady of great Authority amongſt the Covenanters, and 
moſt addicted to Them and their Covenant, her Daughters being like- 
wiſe married to thoſe Noblemen who moſt furiouſly Perſecuted the 
Church, and Preſided in thoſe Councils; the King's refuſing to give leave 
to ſome Officers of Horſe, who had offer'd to make Inroads into the + 
Country, and deſtroy the ſtock thereof, whereby they would be pre- 
ſently obliged to make Submiſſion, and to ask Pardon; and laſtly the re- 
ception of the Earl of Holland after his ſhameful Retreat, with ſo much 
Satisfaction and Joy as his Majeſty had manifeſted upon his return (hav- 
ing after the firſt Meſſenger's arrival from Dunce, when the Enemy was 
in view, ſent him Orders not to Engage) made it then ſuſpected, as 
it was afterwards believ d by Thoſe who ſtood neareſt, that his Majeſty 
had 1n truth never any purpoſe to make the War in blood, but believ'd 
that by Shewing an Army to them which was able to Force them to 
any Conditions, they would have begg'd Pardon for the Conteſt they had «+ 
made, and fo he ſhould have Settled the Church, and all things elſe ac- 
cording to his Pleaſure; and ſure he might have done ſo, if he had but 
Sate ſtill, and been Conſtant to his own Intereſt, and poſitive in Denying 
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their inſolent Demands. But the Scots in the Court had made Impreſſion 

upon ſo many of the Exgliſb Lords, that though at that time there were 

very few of them who had entred into an unlawful Combination againſt 

the King, yet there was allmoſt a general Diſlike of the War, both by 
the Lords of the Court and of the Country; and they took this Oppor- 

tunity to communicate their Murmurs to each other; none of the Per- 

ſons who were moſt maligned for their Power and Intereſt with the King 

being upon the place; and all men believing, that nothing could be ask d 

of the King but what muſt be ſatisfied at their charge, whoſe damage 
io they conſider d, though it was to be procured at the expence ofthe Kings 

honour. When the Covenanters underſtood by their Intelligence, that 

the Seaſon was ripe, they ſent their Supplication ( of which they had 

ſcatter d ſo many Copies) to the King, and found themſelves ſo Welcome 

to all perſons, that their modeſty was not like to ſuffer any violence in 

offering the conditions. 

Tae Scots had, from the beginning, practiced a new ſturdy ſtyle Of They Addreſs 
Addreſs, in which, under the Licence of accufing the counſeland carriage 
of Others, whom yet they never named, they bitterly and inſolently Re. 
proach'd the moſt immediate actions and directions of his Majeſty him. 

zo ſelf; and then made the greateſt profeſſions of Duty to his Majeſty's per- 
ſon that could be invented. The King had not, at that time, one Perſon 
about him of his Council who had the leaſt conſideration of his own Ho. 
nour, or Friendſhip for thoſe who fat at the Helm of affairs; the Duke 
of Lenox only excepted : who was a Young man of ſmall experience in 
affairs, though a man of great Honour, and very good Parts, and under 
the diſadvantage of being look d upon as a Scors-man; which he was not 
in his Affections at all, being born in Eng/and of an Eugliſh Mother, and 
having had his Education there; and had indeed the manners and affe. 
Qtions of an Eng/i/b-man, and a duty and reverence for the King and 

zothe Church accordingly; and would never truſt himſeèlf in thoſe In- 
trigues, as too myſterious for him. 

THE reſt who were about the King in any offices of attendance, were 
the Earl of Holland, whom we have had occaſion to mention before in 
the firſt entrance upon this Diſcourſe, and whom we ſhall have often oc- 
caſion hereafter to ſpeak of; and therefore ſhall ſay no more of him now, 
than that he neither Lov'd the Marquis of Hamilton, whom he believ'd 
the Scots intended to Revenge themſelves upon; nor Hertworth the De- 
puty of Ireland; nor the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; nor allmoſt any 
thing that was then done in Church or State. Secretary Coke, who had 

hall the Diſpatches upon his hand, was near Eighty years of age; a man 
of gravity, who never had quickneſs from his Cradle, who lov'd the 
Church well enough as it was twenty years before; and underſtood no- 
thing that had been done in Scotland, and thought that nothing that 
was or could be done there, was worth ſuch a Journey as the King had 
put himſelf to. S' Harry Laue was Comptroller of the Houſe, and a buſy 
and a buſtling man; who had credit enough to do his buſineſs in all 
places, and cared for no man otherwiſe than as he found it very conve- 
nient for himſelf. There was no other of his Council of name but the 
General the Earl of Arundel, who was allways true to the Character un- 
;»der which he has been deliverd, and thought he had been General long 
enough. All the Luſtre of the Court was in that part of the Nobility 
which attended upon Command, and at their Own charge; and therefore 


the more Weary of it. The Earl of Pembroke hath been forgotten, * | 
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abhorr d the War as obſtinately as he lov d Hunting and Hawking, and fo 
was like to promote all overtures towards Accommodation with great 
importunity: ſo the Sco7s found Perſons to treat with according to their 
On wiſn. The Earl of E ſtill preſerving his Grandeur and Punctual- 
lity, poſitively Refuſed to Meddle in the Treaty, or to be Communicated 
with, or ſo much as to be Preſent, or receive any Viſits from the cot 
Commiſſioners till after the Pacification was concluded. 

TRE Covenanters were firm, and adhered till to their old natural 
Principle, even in this their Addreſs; juſtified all they had done to be 
* according to their native Rights, and for the better advancement of his :- 
ce Majefty's Service, which they had allways before their eyes; and de- 
fired ©to have thoſe receive exemplary puniſhment, who had done 
«them ill offices, and miſrepreſented their carriage to the King; and 
ce that ſome noble Lords might be appointed to treat upon all Particulars. 

4 fag And upon no other Submiſſion than this, a Treaty was preſently entred 
M, upon, and concluded. 
f ee  WHroOSOEVER will take upon him to relate all that paſs'd in that 
Treaty, muſt be beholding to his own Invention: the moſt material 
matters having paſs d in Diſcourſe, and very little committed to Writing. 
l Nor did any Two who were preſent, agree in the ſame Relation of what» 
1 was ſaid, and done; and which was worſe, not in the ſame Interpreta- 
| tion of the Meaning of what was comprehended in Writing. An Agree- 
ment was made, if that can be calld an Agreement in which no bod 
| meant what others believ'd he did: The Armies were to be disbanded; 
q | an Act of Oblivion paſs'd; the King's Forts and Caſtles to be reſtored; 
[ c and an Aſſembly and Parliament to be calld for a full Settlement; no 
© perſons reſerv'd for Juſtice, becauſe no Fault had been committed. The 
Kings Army, by the very Words of the Agreement, was not to be dil: 
banded until all ſhould be executed on Their part ; and the King him- 
ſelf, at that time, reſoly'd to be preſent in the Aſſembly at leaſt, if not 30 
in the Parliament: but the Impatience of all was ſuch for Peace, that 
the King's Army was preſently Disbanded; his Majeſty making all poſ- 
fible haſt himſelf to London, and ſending the Earl of Traquaire to Eden. 
Borough to prepare all things for the Aﬀembly ; whilſt the Scors made all 
the Careſſes to many of the Eugliſb, and Both breathd out in mutual con- 
fidence their Reſentments to each other. 

Tu x Marquis of Hamilton (whether upon the fame of the Treaty, or 
ſent for by the King, few knew) left his Fleet before Leith in a very 
peaceable poſture, and came to the Berkes ſome hours after the Treaty 
was Sign d; which was very convenient to Him, for thereby he was free + 
from the Reproach that attended it, and at liberty to find Fault with 
It; which he did freely to the King, and to ſome Others, whereby he 
preſerv'd himſelf in credit to do more Miſchief. Many were then of 
opmton, and ſtill are, that the Marquis at that time was very Unac- 
ceptable to his Country- men; and it is certain that the chief Man 
at the Treaty did perſwade the Exgliſb in whom they moſt confided, that 
their principal aim was to remove Him from the Court; which was a 
deſign willingly heard, and univerſally grateful. But whatever ſtate of 
grace he ſtood in when he came thither, he did himſelf ſo good offices 
before he parted, that he was no more in Their disfavour. The King's 5 
Army was preſently Disbanded, and the Scofs return d to Edenborough 
with all they defired; having gotten many more Friends in Erpland 
than they had before; kept all their Officers, 'and as many of their Men, 
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as they thought fit, in Pay; and Proſecuted allthoſe who had not ſnew d 
the ſame Zeal in their Covenant as themſelves with great rigour, as men 
whoſe Affections they doubted; and inſtead of Remitting any thing of 
their rage againſt their Biſhops, they entred a publick Proteſtation, that 
«they did not intend by any thing contain d in the Treaty to Vacate any 
ce of the Proceedings which had been in the late General Aſſembly at 
« Glaſgow (by which all the Biſhops ſtood Excommunicated) and re- 
newed all their Menaces againſt them by Proclamation ; and impoſed 
grievous Penalties upon all who ſhould preſume to harbour any of them 

10 in their Houſes : ſo that by the time the King came to London it appear d 
plainly, that the Army was disbanded without any Peace made, and the 
Scots in equal Inclination, and in more Reputation, to Affront his Ma- 
jeſty than ever. Upon which a Paper publiſh'd by Them, and avow'd 
to contain the matter of the Treaty, was Burn d by the Common Hang- 
man; every body diſavowing the Contents of it, but nobody taking upon 
him to publiſh a Copy that they own d to be True. 


THe Miſchief that befell the King from this wonderful Atonement me core 


cannot be expreſs d, nor was it ever diſcover d what preyaild over his 
Majeſty to bring it ſo Wofully to paſs: all men were Aſhamed who had 

:» contributed to it; nor had he diſmiſs'd his Army with ſo obliging cir- 
cumſtances as was like to incline them to come willingly together again, 
if there were occaſion to uſe their ſervice. The Earl of EH, who had 
merited very well throughout the whole Affair, and had never made a 
falſe ſtep in Action or Counſel, was discharged in the Croud, without or- 
dinary Ceremony; and an accident happening at the ſame time, or very 
ſoon after, by the death of the Lord or, whereby the Command of 
the Forreſt of Needwood fell into the King's diſpoſal, which lay at the 
very door of that Earl's Eſtate, and would infinitely have gratified him, 
was denied to Him, and beſtow'd upon Another: all which wrought very 

zo much upon his high Nature, and made him ſuſceptible of ſome Im- 
preſſions afterwards, which otherwiſe would not have found ſuch eaſy 
admiſſion. 

TRE Factions and animoſities at Court were either greater, or more 
viſible, than they had been before. The Earl of Newca/tle (who was 
Governour to the Prince, and one of the moſt Valuable men in the King- 
dom, in his Fortune, in his Dependences, and in his Qualifications) had, 
at his Own charge, drawn together a goodly Troop of Horſe oftwo hun- 
dred; which for the moſt part conſiſted of the beſt Gentlemen of the 
North, who were either Allied to the Earl, or of immediate Dependence 

upon him, and came together purely upon His account; and call d this 
Troop the Prince of Wales's Troop; whereof the Earl himſelf was 
Captain. When the Earl of Holland march d with that Party into Scor- 
land, the Earl of NewcaFle accompanied him with that Troop, and 
upon occaſion of ſome Orders, defired that Troop, fince it belongd to the 
Prince of Wales, might have ſome Precedence; which the General of 
the Horſe refuſed to grant him, but required him to march m therank 
he had preſcribed; and the other obey d it accordingly, but with reſent- 
ment; 1mputing it to the little kindneſs that was between them. But 
as ſoon as the Army was Disbanded, he ſent a Challenge to the Earl of 
;: Holland, by a Gentleman very punctual, and well acquainted with thoſe 
Errands ; who took a proper ſeaſon to mention it to him, without a po{- 
ſibility of ſuſpicion. The Earl of Holland was never ſuſpected to want 
Courage, yet in This occaſion he ſhew'd * that alacrity, but * — 
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delay expoſed it to notice; and fo, by the King's Authority, the matter 
was Compoſed; though diſcourſed of with liberty enough to give the 
whole Court occaſion to expreſs their Affections to either Party. 

ITU King himſelf was very Melancholick, and quickly diſcern'd 
that he had loſt Reputation at home and abroad; and thoſe Counſellors 
who had been moſt Faulty, either through want of Courage or Wiſdom 
(for at that time few of them wanted Fidelity) never afterwards re- 
cover d Spirit enough to do their Duty, but gave themſelves upto Thoſe 
who had ſo much Over- witted them; every man ſhifting the Fault from 
himſelf, and finding ſome Friend to Excuſe him: and it being yet neceſ: » 
ſary, that ſo Infamous a matter ſhould not be coverd with abſolute 
Oblivion, it fell to Secretary Ces turn (for whom nobody cared) who 
was thennear foutſcore yearsof age, to be made the Sacrifice; and, upon 
pretence that he had Omitted the writing what he ought to have done, 
and Inſerted ſomewhat he ought not to have done, he was put out of his 
Office; and within a ſhort time after, S Henm Vane, who was Treaſurer 
of the Houſe, by the dark Contrivance of the Marquis of Hamilton, 
and by the open and viſible Power of the Queen, made Secretary of State; 
which was the only thing that could make the Removal of the other old 
man Cenſured and Murmur at: and this was attended again with a de- 
clared and unſeaſonable Diſhke and Diſpleaſure in the Queen againſt the 
Lieutenant of Ireland, newly made Earl of Strafford ; who out of ſome 
kindneſs to the old man, who had been much truſted by him and of uſe 
to him, and out of contempt and deteſtation of Vane, but principally 
out of a defire to haye that Miſcarriage expiatcd by a greater Sacrifice, 
oppoſed the Remoyal of Secretary Coke with all the intereſt he could, 
got it Suſpended for ſome time, and put the Queen to the exerciſe of 
her full power to Perfect her work; which afterwards produced many 
fad Diſaſters. So that this unhappy Pacification kindled many Fires of 
Contention in Court and Country, though the Flame broke out firſt 

again in Scotland. | 
ON the other fide, the ots got ſo much Benefit and advantage by it, 
that they brought all their other miſchievous Devices to paſs, with eaſe, 
and a proſperous Gale in all they went about. They had before little Cre: 
dit abroad in any Forreign parts, and ſo could procure neither Arms nor 
Ammunition; and though they could lead the People at Home, out of 
the hatred and jealouſy of Popery, into unruly Tumults, yet they had 
not Authority enough over them to engage them in a firm reſolution of . 
Rebellion: the Opinion of their unqueſtionable Duty and Loyalty to the 
King, was that which had given them reputation to Affront him: nor + 
durlt they yet attempt to lay any Tax or Impoſition upon the People, or 
to put them to any Charge. But, after this Pacification, they appeard 
much more Confiderable abroad and at home; Abroad, where they were 
not ſo much conſider d before, now that they had brought an Army into 
the Field againſt the King, and gain d all they pretended to deſire without 
reproach or blemiſh, France their old Ally look'd upon them as good 
Inſtruments to diſturb their Neighbours ; and Cardinal Richlieu (who 
had never look d upon the Defeat and Overthrow at the Iſle of Ree, as 
any reparation for the Attempt and Dishonour of the Invaſion) was very 
glad of the opportunity of Diſturbing the Reſt and Quiet, which had not 
been favourable to His defigns; and ſent an Agent privately to Eder- 
boronzh, tocheriſh and foment their Unpeaceable Inclinations; and re- 
ceivd Another ſrom thence, who ſollicited Supplies, and * 
L Counſels: 
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Counſels: he ſent them Arms and Ammunition, and promiſed them 
Encouragement and Aſſiſtance, proportionable to any Enterprize they 
mould frankly engage themſelves in. Holland entred into a cloſer cor: 
reſpondence with them; and they found Credit there for a great ſtock of 
Arms and Ammunition, upon Security of payment within a Year; which 
Security they eaſily found a way to give. And thus Countenanced, and 
Supplied, they quickly got Credit and Power over the people at Home; 
and as ſoon as they had form'd ſome Troops of thoſe who had been liſted 
by them under good Officers (whereof ſtore reſorted to them of that Na- 
10 tion out of Germany and Sweden) and aſſign d Pay to them, they made 
no longer ſcruple to Impoſe what Money they thought fit upon the Peo- 
ple, and to levy it with all Rigour upon them who refuſed, or expreſs d 
any unwillingneſs to ſubmit to the Impoſition; and made the reſidence 
of any amongſt them very uneaſy, and very inſecure, who were but 
ſuſpected by them not to wiſh well to their Proceedings: and ſo they 
renew d all thoſe Forms for the Adminiſtration of the Government, 
which they had begun in the beginning of the Diſorders, and which they 
diſclaimd upon making the Pacification ; and refuſed to ſuffer the King's 
Governour of the Caſtle of Edenborough (which was put into his hands 
vc about the ſame time) either to repair ſome Works which were newly 
falln down, or ſo much as to buy Proviſion in the Town for the food of 
the Garriſon. | 
B ur that which was the greateſt Benefit and Advantage that accrew'd 
to them from the Agreement, and which was worth all the reſt, was the 
converſation they had with the Exgiiſß with ſo much Reputation, that 
they had perſwaded very many to believe, that they had all manner of 
Fidelity to the King, and had too much cauſe to complain of the hard 
Proceedings againſt them by the Power of ſome of their own Country- 
men; and the Acquaintance they made with ſome particular Lords, to 
that degree, that They did upon the matter agree what was to be done 
for the future, and how to obſtru& any Oppoſition or Proceedings by 
thoſe who were look d upon as Enemies by both Sides: for none in Scoz- 
land more Diſliked all that was done in Court, and the chief Actors there, 
than Thoſe Lords of Exgland did; though They were notſo well pre- 
pared for an Expedient for the cure. | | 
THe People of Scotland being now reduced by them to a more im- 
plicit Obedience, and nobody daring to oppoſe the moſt extravagant pro- 
ceedings of the moſt violent perſons in Power, they loſt no time, as hath 
been ſaid, to make all preparations for a War they meant to purſue. Moſt 
0 of the King's Privy-Council and great Miniſters, who (though they had 
not vigorouſly perform'd their duty in ſupport of the Regal Power) till 
now had been ſo reſervd that they Seem d not to approve the Diſor- 
derly Proceedings, now as frankly wedded that Intereſt as any of the 
Leaders, and quickly became the Chief of the Leaders. 
As the Earl of Agyle: who had been preſeryd by the King's im- 7% £-/ of 
mediate Kindneſs and full Power, and reſcued from the Anger and Fury 4 4c. 
of his incenſed Father; who being provoked by the Diſobedience and 77914. 


notw:thitand- 


Inſolence of his Son, reſolv d fo to have diſpoſed of his Fortune, that v7, cw, 

little ſhould have accompanied the Honour after his death. But by the we r 
King's interpoſition, and indeed impoſition, the Earl, in ſtrictneſs of 

the Law in Scotland, having need of the King's grace and protection, in 

regard of his being become Roman-Catholick, and his Majeſty grant- 

ing all to the Son, which he could exact from the Father, the old man 
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was in the end compell'd to make over all his Eſtate to his Son; re- 
ſerving only ſucha proviſion for Himſelf, as ſupported him according to 
his Quality during his Lite, which he ſpent in the parts beyond the Seas. 
The King had too much occaſion afterwards to remember, that in the 
cloſe, after his Majeſty had determin'd what ſhould be done on either 
part, the old Man declared © he would ſubmit to the King's Pleaſure, 
though he believ'd he was hardly dealt with; and then with ſome Bit. 
terneſs put his Son in mind of his Undutiful carriage towards him, and 
charged him * to carry in his mind how Bountiful the King had been to 
c him; which yet, he told him, he was ſure he would forget; and there. 10 
upon ſaid to his Majeſty, © Sir, I muſt know this Young man better than 
c you can do; you have brought me low that you may raiſe him; which 
« doubt you will live to repent ; for he is a man of craft, ſubtilty, and 
ce falshood, and can love no man; and if ever he finds it in his power to 
* do You miſchief, he will be ſure to do it. The King conſider d it on- 
ly as the effect of his Paſſion, and took no other care to prevent it but 
by heaping every day new obligations upon him; making him a Privy- 


| Counſellor, and giving him other Offices and power to do Hurt, thereby 


to Reſtrain him from doing it; which would have wrought upon any Ge- 
nerous Nature the Effect it ought to have done. The Earl (for his Father 


was now dead) came not to Edenboroughduring the firſt Troubles; and 


though he did not diſſemble his diſpleaſure againſt the Biſhops, becauſe 
one of them had Affronted him, in truth, very Rudely, yet herenew'd 
all imaginable profeſſions of Duty to the King, and a readineſs to en- 
gage in his Service, if thoſe diſorders ſnould continue: but after the Pa- 
cification, and Disbanding of the King's Army, and the Covenanters de- 
claring that they would adhere to the Acts of the Aſſembly at G/z/gory, 
he made haſt to Edenborough with a great train of his Family and Fol- 
lowers; and immediately ſign d the Covenant, engaged for the provi- 
ſion of Arms, and raiſing Forces; and in all things behaved himſelf like:. 
a man that might very ſafely be confided in by that Party. 

THERE wanted not perſons ſtill who perſwaded the King © that all 
ce might yet be ended without Blood; that there were great Divifions 


«amonglt the chief Leaders, through emulations and ambition of com- 


* mand; and that the acceſs of the Earl of Argyle to that Party, would 
drive others as conſiderable from it, who never did, nor ever would 
«unite with Him in any deſign; and therefore adviſed © that his Maj 

* would require them to ſend ſome perſons intruſted by their Body to 
c attend him, and give an account of the Reaſons of their Proceedings. 
They demanded a ſafe Conduct for the ſecurity of the perſons they ſhould 
employ ; which was ſent accordingly : and thereupon ſome perſons of 
the Nobility, and Others, were Commiſſiond to wait on the King; 
amongſt which the Lord Lowden was principally relied on for his Parts 
and Abilities; a man who was better known afterwards, and whom 
there will hereafter be ſo often occaſion to mention, as it will not be 
neceſlary in this place further toenlarge upon hum. They behaved them- 


ſelves, in all reſpects, with the Confidence of men employ'd by a For- 


reign State; refuſed to give any account but to the King himſelt; and 
even to Himſelf gave no other Reaſon tor what was done, but the Au- 
thority of the doers, and the Neceſlity that required it; that is, that They 5» 
thought it neceflary : but then they Poliſh d their ſturdy behaviour with 
all the profeſſions of Submiſſion and duty, which their Language could 
allord. I 
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Ar this time the King happen d to intercept a Letter, which had Ln is. 
been ſignd by the chief of the Covenanters, and particularly by the f: 
Lord Lowden, written to the French King; in which they complain d 5 f, Ne: 
« of the Hardneſs and Injuſtice of the Government that was exerciſed French King. 
cover them; put him in mind of the Dependence this Kingdom former- 

«ly had upon that Crown; and deſired him now to take them into His 
Protection, and give them Aſſiſtance; and that his Majeſty would give 
« entire credit to one Colvil, who was the Bearer of that Letter, and well 
« inſtructed in all Particulars: and the Letter it ſelf was ſeal d, and di- 
rected Au Roy; a ſtyle only uſed from Subjects to their natural King. 
This Letter being ſeen and peruſed by the Lords of the Council, and the 
Lord Loden being examin d, and refufmg to give any other anſwer, 
than © that it was writ before the Agreement, and thereupon reſery'd, 
e and never ſent; that if he had committed any offence, he ought to be 
<« Queſtion'd for it in Scotland, and not in Eng/and, and infiſting upon 
« his ſafe Conduct, demanded liberty to return: All men were of opi- 
nion that ſo foul a Conſpiracy and Treaſon ought not to be ſo Slightly 
excuſed; and that both the Lord Lowaden, and Colvil (who was likewiſe 
found in London, and apprehended) ſhould be committed to the Tower: 
:- which was done accordingly; all men expecting that they ſhould be 
brought to a ſpeedy Tryal. 

Tr1s Diſcovery made a very deep Impreſſion the King; and 
perſwaded him that fuch a foul Application could never have been 
thought of, if there had not been more Poyſon in the heart than could 

be expell d by cafy Antidotes; and that the ftrongeſt Remedies muſt be 

| provided to root out this Miſchief; thereupon he firſt adviſed with that 

Committee of the Council which uſed to be conſulted in Secret affairs, 

What was to be done? That Summers action had waſted all the Money 

that had been carefully laid up: and to carry on that vaſt Expence, the 
Revenue of the Crown had been Anticipated; fo that, though the raifing 
an Army was viſibly Neceſſary, there appear d no means How to raiſe 
that Army. No expedient occurr d to them fo proper as a Parliament, 
which had been now intermitted near twelve years. And though thoſe 
Meetmgs had of late been attended by fome Diſorders, the effects of Mu- 
tinous Spirits; and the laſt had been Diſſolv d (as hath been ſaid before) 
with ſome circumſtances of Paſſion and Undutifulneſs, which ſo far In- 
cenſed the King that he was leſs inclined to thoſe Aſſemblies; yet this 
long Intermiſſion, and the general Compoſure of men's minds in a happy 
Peace, and univerſal Plenty over the whole Nation ( ſuperior ſure to 
what any other Nation ever enjoy d) made it reaſonably believ d, not- 
withſtanding the murmurs of the People againſt ſome exorbitancies of 
the Court, that Sober men, and ſuch as lovd the Peace and Plenty they 
were poſſeſs d of, would be made choice of to ſerve in the Houſe of Com- 
mons; and then the temper ofthe Houſe of Peers was not to be appre- 
hended: but eſpecially the opinion of the Prejudice and general Averſion 
over the whole Kingdom to the Scots, and the Indignation they had at 
| Their preſumption in their defign of Invading Eng/and, made it believd 
| that a Parliament would exprek a very ſharp ſenſe of their Inſolence and 


carriage towards the King, and provide Remedies proportionable. 

+ $0 U rox theſe Motives and Reaſons, with the unanimous conſent and 2g. 
1 advice ofthe whole Committee, the King reſolv'd to Call a Parliament; uad 22 
1 which he communicated the ſame day, or rather took the reſolution . 


that day, in his full Council of State, which expreſs d great Joy upon — 
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and directed the Lord Keeper to iſſue out Writs for the meeting of a par- 


The Lord 
Keeper Co- 
ventry Dies. 


Sr John 
Finch made 
Lord Keeper. 


The Parlia- 
ment met 


April the 


Third, 1640. 


liament upon the Third day of April then next enſuing; it being now 
in the Month of December; and all expedition was accordingly uſed in 
ſending out the ſaid Writs, the notice of it being moſt Welcome to the 
whole Kingdom. 

THAT it might appear that the Court was not at all apprehenſive 
of what the Parliament would, or could do; and that it was Convened 
by his Majeſty's grace and inclination, not by any motive of neceſſity; 
it proceeded in all reſpects in the ſame Unpopular ways it had done; 
Ship: money was levied with the ſame ſeverity; and the ſame rigour 10 
uſed in Ecclefiaſtical Courts, without the leaſt compliance with the hu- 
mour of any man; which look d like Steadineſs; and, if it were Then 
well purſued, degenerated too ſoon afterwards. | 

IN this interval, between the ſealing of the Writs and the conven- 
tion of a Parliament, the Lord Keeper Coventry died; to the King's 
great detriment, rather than to his Own. So much hath been ſaid al- 
ready of this great Man, that there ſhall be no further enlargement in 
this place, than to ſay, that he was a very Wiſe and Excellent perſon, 
and had a rare Felicity, in being look d upon generally throughout the 
Kingdom with great Affection, and ſingular Eſteem, when very few «« 
other men in any High Truſt were ſo; and it is very probable, if He had 
livd to the Sitting of that Parliament, when, whatever lurk'd in the 
Hearts of any, there was not the leaſt Outward appearance of any Irre- 
verence to the Crown, that he might have had great Authority in the 
forming thoſe Counſels, which might have preſerv'd it ſrom ſo unhappy 
2 Diſſolution. His Loſs was the more manifeſt and viſible in his Suc- 
ceſſor; the Seal being within a day or two given to S' John Finch, Chief 


Juſtice of the Court of Common Pleas; a man exceedingly obnoxious 


to the People upon the bufineſs of Ship-money; and not of Reputa- 
tion and Authority enough, to countenance and advance the King's » 
Service. 

T Es E Digreſſions have taken up too much time, and may ſeem For- 
reign to the proper ſubject of this Diſcourſe; yet they may have given 
ſome Light to the obſcure and dark paſſages of that Time, which were 
Underſtood by very few. | | 

| Tax Parliament met according to Summons upon the Third of 
April in the Year 1640, withthe uſual Ceremony and Formality : and 
after the King had ſhortly mentioned © his defire to be again Acquainted 
* with Parliaments, after ſo long an Intermiſſion; and to receive the Ad- 
cc vice and Aſſiſtance of his Subjects there; he referrd the Cauſe of the 
preſent Convention to be enlarged upon by the Lord Keeper; who re- 
lated the whole Proceedings of Scotland; his Majeſty's condeſcenſions 
*the Year betore, in Disbanding his Army upon their promiſes and pro- 
*tefſions; their Inſolencies ſince; and their Addreſs to the King of 
* France, by the Letter mention'd before; which the King had touch d 
upon, and having forgot to make the Obſervation upon the Super- 
ſcription himſelf, he required the Keeper to do it; who told them af. 
ter the whole Relation, © That his Majeſty did not expect Advice from 
«them, much leſs that They ſhould interpoſe in any office of Media- 
*tion, which would not be Grateful to him; but that they ſhould, as; 
„ſoon as might be, give his Majeſty ſuch a Supply, as might pro- 
vide for the Vindication of his Honour, by raifing an Army, which 
© the Seaſon of the Year, and the Progreſs the Rebels had already _ 
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« call'd for without delay; and his Majeſty affured them, Hf they would 

« oratify him with the diſpatch of This matter, that he would give them 

time enough afterwards to repreſent any Grievances to him, and a fa- 

« yourable Anſwer to them: and ſo diſmiſs d the Commons to chooſe their 
Speaker; to which Serjeant Glanvile was defign'd, and choſen the ſame s. 
day: a man very equal to the work, very well acquainted with the pro. cn det“ 
ceedings in Parliament; of a quick conception, and of a ready and vo- 

luble expreſſion, dextrous in diſpoſing the Houſe, and very acceptable 

to them. The Earl of Arundel, Earl Marſhal of England, was made 


— 


Lord Steward of the King's Houſe; an office neceſſary in the beginning 


of a Parliament; being to ſwear all the Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons before they could fit there. Two days after, the Commons pre- 
ſented their Speaker to the King, who, in the accuſtom d manner, ap- 
proved their choice; upon which they return'd to their Houſe, being now 
form'd and qualified to enter upon any debates. 
TuE Houſe met allways at eight of the Clock, and roſe at twelve; 
which were the old Parliament hours; that the Committees, upon whom 
ne greateſt burden of the buſineſs lay, might have the afternoons for 
Their preparation and diſpatch. It was not the Cuſtom to enter upon 
any Important bufineſs in the firſt Fortnight; both becauſe many Mem- 
bers uſed to be abſent ſo long; and that time was uſually thought neceſ 
ſary for the appointment and nomination of Committees, and for other 
Ceremonies and Preparations that were uſual: but there was no regard 
Now to that Cuſtom; and the appearance of the Members was very 
great, there having been a large time between the iſſuing out of the Writs 
and the meeting of the Parliament, ſo that all Elections were made, and 
return'd, and every body was willing to fall to the Work. | 
WH1LsT men gazed upon each other, looking who ſhould begin (much 
the greateſt part having never before ſate in Parliament) M*Pym, a man by, 
;. of good reputation, but much better known afterwards, who had been as —_— 
long in thoſe Aſſemblies as any man then living, brake the Ice, and in a «7; 7. 
ſet Diſcourſe of above two hours, after mention of the King with the © © 
moſt profound reverence, and commendation of his Wiſdom and Juſtice, 
he obſerv'd, © that by the long Intermiſſion of Parliaments many Un- 
* warrantable things had been practiſed, notwithſtanding the great Vir- 
tue of his Majeſty : and then enumerated all the Projects which had 
been ſet on foot; all the Illegal Proclamations which had been publiſh'd, 
and the Proceedings which had been upon thoſe Proclamations; the 
Judgement upon Ship-money; and many Grievances which related to 
the Ecclefiaſtical Juriſdition; ſumming up ſhortly, and ſharply, all that 
moſt reflected upon the Prudence, and the Juſtice of the Government; 
concluding, © that he had only laid that Scheme before them, that they 
* might ſee how much work they had to do to Satisfy their Country; 
*the method and manner of the doing whereof he left to their Wit 
*doms. M' Crimſton inſiſted only on the buſineſs of Ship: money; the ir- 
regular and prepoſterous engaging the Judges to deliver their Opinion 
to the King, and their being afterwards divided in their Judgements; and 
aid, “he was perſwaded, that They who gave their opinions for the 
© Legality of it, did it againſt the dictamen of their own Conſcience. 
Heard, a bold Lawyer, of little note, inyeigh'd more Paſſionately againſt 
it, calling it an Abommation; upon which, Herbert, the King's Solli- 
citor, with all imaginable addreſs, in which he then excelld, put them 
in mind “ with what Candour his Majeſty had proceeded in That, þ 
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« all Other things which related to the adminiſtration of Juſtice to all 
his People; that, how perſwaded ſoever He was within himſelf of the 
Juſtice as well as Neceſſity of levying Ship-· money, he would not ſend 
ce ut a Writ for the doing thereof, till he receiv d the affirmative Advice 
ce of all the Judges of England; and when the payment was Oppoſed by 

« Gentleman (and then he took occafion to ſtroke and commend M 
Hambden, who ſate under him, for his great temper and modeſty in the 
proſecution of that Suit) © the King was very well contented that all the 
Judges of England ſhould determine the Right; that never any Cauſe 
ce had been debated and argued more Solemnly before the Judges, who, . 
ce after long Deliberation between themſelves, and being attended with 
«the Records, which had been cited on both Sides, deliver d each man 
© his Opinion and Judgement publickly in the Court, and ſo largely, 
«that but two Judges argued in a day; and after all this, and a Judge- 
ce ment with that Solemnity pronounced For the King, by which the 
King was as Legally poſſeſs d of that Right, as of any thing elſe he had; 

that any particular man ſhould preſume to ſpeak againſt it with that 
e Bitterneſs, and to call it an Momination, was very Offenſive, and Un- 
ce warrantable; and defired that that Gentleman, who had uſed that Ex- 
« preſſion, might Explain himſelf, and then withdraw. Very many call d. 
him to the Bar; and the Sollicitor's Diſcourſe was thought to have ſo 
much Weight in it, that M Peard very hardly eſcaped a ſevere Re- 
prehenſion: which is mention d only that the temper and ſobriety of 
that Houſe may be taken notice of, and their Diſſolution, which ſhortly 
aſter fell out, the more lamented. 

Ino the Parliament had not fate above fix or ſeven days, and 
had managed all their Debates, and their whole Behaviour with won- 
derful order and ſobriety, the Court was Impatient that no advance was 
yet made towards a Supply; which was foreſeen would take up much 
time, whenſoever they went about it, though never ſo cordially; and; 

The Houſe of therefore they prevaild with the Houſe of Peers, which was more en- 


Peers adviſe 


the common; tirely at the King's diſpoſal, that they would demand a Conference with 

d the Houſe of Commons, and then propoſe to them, by way of advice, 

«that they would begin with giving the King a Supply, in regard of the 

*urgency and even neceſſity of his affairs, and afterwards proceed upon 

their Grievances, or any thing elſe as they thought fit: and the Houſe 

of Peers accordingly did give their advice to this purpoſe at a Conference. 

This Conference was no ſooner reported in the Houſe of Commons, than 

their whole Temper ſeem'd to be ſhaken. It was the undoubted Fun- 
damental privilege of the Commons in Parliament, that all Supplies 

ſhould have their riſe and beginning from Them; this had never been 

_ infringed, or violated, or ſo much as queſtion'd in the worſt Times; and 

that now after ſo long intermiſſion of Parliaments, that all Privileges 

might be forgotten, the Houſe of Peers ſhould begin with an aCtion their 

Anceſtors never attempted, adminiſtred too much cauſe of Jealouſy of 

ſomewhat elſe that was intended; and ſo with an unanimous conſent 

9 they declared it to be ſo high a Breach of Privilege, that they could 

vilege by the not proceed upon any other matter until they firſt receiv'd Satisfaction 

cane, and Reparation from the Houſe of Peers; and which the next day they 
demanded at a Conference. The Lords were ſenſible of their error; 

which had been foreſeen, and diſſwaded by many of them; they © ac- 

*knowledg'd the Privilege of the Commons as fully as they demanded 

e it, and hoped they had not broken it by offering their advice to them 
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« without mentioning the nature of the Supply, the proportion or man- 
ce ner of raiſing it, which they confeſs d belong d entirely to them: in 
fine, they deſired them, © that this might be no occaſion of waſting their 
« time, but that they would proceed their Own way, and in their Own 
« method, upon the affairs of the Kingdom. This gave no ſatisfaction; 
was no reparation; and ſervd Their turn who had no mind to give any 
Supply without diſcovering any ſuch diſſatisfaction, which would have 
got them no credit, the Houſe generally being exceedingly diſpoſed to 
pleaſe the King, and to do him ſervice. But this Breach of Privilege, 
10 which was craftily enlarged upon, as if it ſwallow d up all their other Pri- 
vileges, and made them wholely ſubſervient to the Peers, was univer- 
ſally reſented. A committee was appointed to examine Preſidents of for- 
mer times, in caſe of violation of their Privileges by the Lords, though 
not of that magnitude, and thereupon to prepare a Proteſtation to be 
ſent up to the Houſe of Peers, and to be entred into their own Journal; 
and in the mean time no proceedings to be in the Houſe upon any publick 
buſineſs, except upon ſome report from a Committee. 
AF r ER ſome days had paſs d in this manner, and it not being in view 
when this debate would be at an end, the King thought of another expe- 
ꝛ0 dient, and ſent a meſſage in writing to the Commons by S Henry Vane, 
who was now both Secretary of State and Treaſurer of the Houſhold, 
and at that time of good credit there; wherein his Majeſty took notice, 
« that there was ſome difference between the two Houſes, which re- 
4 tarded the tranſaction of the great affairs of the Kingdom, at a time 
«when a forreign Army was ready to invade it: That he heard the pay- 
ment of Ship: money, notwithſtanding that it was adjudged his right, 
«was not willingly ſubmitted to by the People; to maniteſt therefore 
«his good affection to his Subjects in general, he made this Propoſition, 
*That if the Parliament would grant him twelve Subfidies to be paid 
zo“ in three years, in the manner propoſed (that was, five Subſidies to be 
< paid the firſt year, four the ſecond, and three to be paid the laſt year) 
© his Majeſty would then releaſe all his title or pretence to Ship-mony 
« for the future, in ſuch a manner as his Parliament ſhould adviſe. 
THouGn Exceptions might have been taken again in point of Pri- 
vilege, becauſe his Majeſty took notice of the difference between the 
two Houſes; yet that Spirit had not Then taken ſodeep root : ſothat they 
reſolv'd to enter, the next day after the delivery of it, upon a full debate 
of his Majeſty's meſſage; they who defired to obſtru the giving any 
Supply, believing they ſhould eaſily prevail to reje& this propoſition, 
4- upon the greatneſs of the ſum demanded, without appearing not to 
favour the Cauſe in which it was to be employ'd, which they could not 
have done with any advantage to themſelves, the number of that Claſſis 
of men being then not conſiderable in the Houſe. It was about the firſt 
day of May that the Meſſage was deliver d, and the next day it was re- 
ſumed about nine of the Clock in the Morning, and thedebate continued 
till four of the Clock in the Afternoon; which had been ſeldom uſed be. 
fore, but afterwards grew into cuſtom. Many obſerv'd © that they were 
to purchaſe a releaſe of an Impoſition very Unjuſtly laid upon the King- 
dom, and by purchafing it, they ſhould upon the matter confeſs it had 
'** been Juſt; which no man in his heart acknowledg d; and therefore 
* wiſhd that the Judgement might be firſt examin'd, and being once de- 
*clared Void, what they ſhould preſent the King with, would appear a 


Gift, and not a Recompence: but this was rather modeſtly inſinuated, 
O 2 than 


The King's 
Propoſition to 
the Houſe of 
Commons : 


This debated. 
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than infiſted upon; and the greater number reflected more on the Pro- 
ortion demanded, which ſome of thoſe who were thought very well to 
underſtand the ſtate of the Kingdom confidently affirm'd to be more 
than the whole ſtock in Money of the Kingdom amounted to; which ap- 
* pear d ſhortly after to be a very groſs Miſcomputation. There were very 
few, except thoſe of the Court (who were ready to give all that the King 
5 would ask, and indeed had little to give of their own) who did not be- 
tions lieve the Sum demanded to be too great, and wiſh'd that a leſs might 
| be accepted, and therefore were willing, when the day was ſo ſar ſpent, 
that the Debate might be adjourn'd till the next morning; which was :« 
willingly conſented to by all, and fo the Houſe roſe. All this agitation 
had been in a Committee of the whole Houſe, the Speaker having left 
the Chair, to which M Lenthall, a Lawyer of no eminent account, was 
call'd. But there was not, in the whole day, in all the variety of contra- 
dictions, an offenſive or angry word ſpoken: except only that one private 
Country Gentleman little known, ſaid, he obſervd that the Supply 
«was to be employ'd in the ſupporting Bellum Epiſcopale , which he 
e thought the Biſhops were fitteſt to do themſelves: but as there was no 
reply, or notice taken of it, ſo there was nobody, who ſeconded that en- 
vious reflection, nor any other expreſſion of that kind. 20 
THE next day as ſoon as the Houſe met, and Prayers were read, it 
reſolv'd again into a Committee of the whole Houſe, the ſame Perſon 
being again calld to the Chair: it was expected, and hoped, that there 
would have been ſome new meſſage from the King, that might have fa- 
cilitated the debate; but nothing appearing of that kind, the Propofition 
was again read, and men of all fides diſcourſed much of what had been 
ſaid before, and many ſpoke with more reflexion upon the Judgement of 
Ship-money than they had done the day paſt, and ſeem'd to wiſh © that 
* whatſoever they ſhould give the King ſhould be a free teſtimony of 
«their affection and duty, without any releaſe of Ship-money, which de- 
«ſervd no conſideration, but in a ſhort time would appear void and null. 
And this ſeem'd to agree with the ſenſe of ſo great a part of the Houſe, 
that M' Hambden the moſt Popular man in the Houſe (the ſame who 
had defended the Suit againſt the King in his own Name, upon the Ille- 
gality of Ship-money) thought the matter ripe for the Queſtion, and de- 
fired the Queſtion might be put, © Whether the Houſe would conſent to 
*the Propoſition made by the King, as it was contain d in the meflage? 
which would have been ſure to have found a Negative from all who 
thought the Sum too great, or werenot pleaſed that it ſhould be given 
in recompence of Ship-money. > 
WHEN many calld to have this Queſtion, Serjeant Clanvilè the 
Speaker (who fate by amongſt the other Members whilſt the Houſe was 
in a Committee, and had rarely uſed to ſpeak in ſuch ſeaſons) roſe up, 
and ina molt pathetical Speech, in which he excelld, endeavour to per- 
{wade the Houſe © to comply with the King's defire, for the good of the 
Nation, and to reconcile him to Parliaments for ever, which this ſea- 
ſonable teſtimony of their affections would infallibly do. He made 
it maniteſt to them how very inconſiderable a Sum twelve Subſidies 
amounted to, by telling them, © that he had computed what he was to 
pay for thoſe twelve Subſidies; and when he named the Sum, he be- 
ing known to be poſſeſs d of a great Eſtate, it ſeem d not worth any tar- 
ther Deliberation. And inthe warmth of his Diſcourſe, which he plain- 
ly diſcern d made a wonderful impreſſion upon the Houſe, he let fall ome 
2 ſharp 
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ſharp expreſſions againſt the Impoſition of Ship-money, and the Judge- 
ment in the point, which he ſaid plainly * was againſt Law, if he under- 
«ſtood what Law was (who was known to be very Learned) which 


expreſſion, how neceſſary and artificial ſoever to reconcile the affections 


of the Houſe to the matter in queſtion, very much irreconciled him at 

Court, and to Thoſe upon whom he had the greateſt dependence. 
THERE was ſcarce ever a Speech that more gather'd up and united 
the inclinations of a Popular Council to the Speaker : and if the Que- 
{tion had been preſently put, it was believ'd the number of the Diſſenters 
e would not have appeard great. But after a ſhort ſilence, ſome men, who 
wiſh'd well to the Main, expreſs d a diſlike of the Way, fo that other 
men recover d new courage, and calld again with ſome earneſtneſs, that 
the Queſtion formerly propoſed by M Hambden ſhould be put; which 
ſeem d to meet with a concurrence. M* Hyde then ſtood up, and defired 
*that Queſtion might not be put; ſaid, it was a Captious queſtion, to 
* which only one ſort of men could clearly give their Vote, which were 
They who were for a rejection of the King's Propofition, and no more 
* reſuming the debate upon that Subject: but that They who defired to 
«give the King a Supply, as he believ d moſt did, though not in ſuch a 
0 »Proportion, nor it may be, in that Manner, could receive no Satis- 
faction by that queſtion ; and therefore He propoſed, to the end that 
* every man might frankly give his Yea, or his No, that the queſtion 
* might be put only, upon the giving the King a Supply, which being 
*carried in the Affirmative, another queſtion might be upon the Pro- 
portion, and the Manner; and if the firſt were carried in the Negative, 
eit would produce the ſame effect, as the other queſtion propoſed by 

M Hambden would do. 

Tuis method was receivd by ſome with great approbation, but op- 
poſed by others with more than ordinary Paſſion, and diverted by other 
;- Propoſitions, which being ſeconded took much time, without pointing 
to any Concluſion. In the end Serjeant Glanvilè ſaid, © that there had 
been a Queſtion propoſed by his Country- man, that agreed very well 
with His ſenſe, and moved that the Gentleman might be calld upon 
eto propoſe it again. M Hyde ſtated the caſe again as he had done, an- 
{werd ſomewhat that had been ſaid againſtit, and moved © that Queſtion 
* might be put. Whereupon for a long time there was nothing ſaid, but 
a confuſed clamour, and call, M Hambden's Queſlion, M Hyde's Que- 
lion; the call appearing much ſtronger for the laſt, than the former: 
and it was generally believ'd that the Queſtion had been put, and carried 
in the Affirmative, though it was poſitively oppoſed by Herbert the Sol- 

licitor General, for what reaſon no man could imagine, if 8 He 
Lane the Secretary had not ſtood up, and ſaid, © that, as it had been all- 
ways his cuſtom to deal plainly and clearly with that Houle in all 
things, fo he could not but now aſſure them, that the putting, and car- 
*rying that Queſtion, could be of no uſe; for that he was moſt ſure, and 
had Authority to tell them ſo, that if they ſhould paſs a Vote for the 
giving the King a Supply, if it were not in the Proportion and Manner 
* propoſed in his Majeſty's meſſage, it would not be accepted by him; 
*and therefore defired that Queſtion might be laid afide; which being 
again urged by the Sollicitor General upon the Authority of what the 
other had declared, and the other Privy-Counſellors ſaying nothing, 
though they were much diſpleaſed with the Secretarie's averment, the 
buſineſs was no more preſs d: but it being near five of the Clock in the 
3 afternoon, 
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afternoon, and every body weary, it was willingly conſented to that the 
Houſe ſhould be adjourn'd till the next morning. | 

Bo THS Henry Vane, and the Sollicitor General (whoſe opinion was 
of more weight with the King than the others) had made a worſe repre- 
ſentation of the humour and affection of the Houſe than it deſery'd, and 
undertook to know, that if they came together again, they would paſs 
ſuch a Vote againſt Ship-money, as would blaſt that Revenue and other 
branches of the Receipt; which Others believ d they would not have 
had the confidence to have Attempted ; and very Few, that they would 


have had the credit to have Compaſs d. What follow d in the next Par-. 


liament, within leſs than a year, made it beliey'd, that S' Henry Vane 
acted that part Maliciouſly, and to bring all into Confuſion; he being 
known to have an implacable hatred againſt the Earl of Straſford Lieu- 


tenant of Ireland, whoſe deſtruction was then upon the anvil. But what 


tranſported the Sollicitor, who had none of the ends of the other, could 


not be imagin'd, except it was his pride, and peeviſhneſs, when he found 
that he was like to be of leſs Authority there, than he look d to be; and 


yet he was heard with great attention, though his Parts were moſt pre- 
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valent in puzzling and perplexing that diſcourſe he meant to croſs. Let 


their motives be what they would, they Two, and they only, wrought, 


ſo far with the King, that without ſo much Deliberation as the affair was 
worthy of, his Majeſty the next morning, which was on the Fifth of 
May, near a month after their firſt meeting, ſent for the Speaker to at- 
tend him, and took care that he ſhould go directly to the Houſe of Peers, 
upon ſome apprehenſion that if he had gone to the Houſe of Commons, 
that Houſe would have entred upon ſome ingrateful diſcourſe; which 
they were not inclined to do: and then ſending for that Houſe to at- 
tend him, the Keeper, by his Majeſty's command, Diffolyd the Par- 
liament. 


THERE could not a greater damp have ſeiſed upon the Spirits of the; 


whole Nation, than this Diſſolution cauſed; and men had much of the Mi- 
ſery in view, which ſhortly after fell out. It could never be hoped that 
more ſober and diſpaſſionate men would ever meet together in that place, 
or fewer who brought ill purpoſes with them; nor could any man ima- 
gine what offence they had given, which put the King upon that reſolu- 


tion. But it was obſervd, that in the countenances of thoſe who had 


moſt oppoſed all that was deſired by his Majeſty, there was a marvellous 
Serenity; nor could they conceal the Joy of their hearts: for they knew 
enough of what was to come, to conclude that the King would be ſhort- 


ly compell'd to call another Parliament, and they were as ſure, that ſow 


many, ſo unbiaſs d men, would never be elected again. 

W1THIN an hour after the diſſolving, M' Hyde met M Saint Jobn, 
who had naturally a great cloud in his Face, and very ſeldom was known 
to ſinile, but Then had a moſt chearful aſpect, and ſeeing the other me- 
lancholick, as in truth he was from his heart, ask'd him, What troubled 
*him? who anſwerd, © That the ſame that troubled Him, he believ'd 
* troubled meſt Good men; that in ſuch a time of Confuſion, ſo wiſea 
„Parliament, which alone could have found Remedy for it, was ſo un- 
*{ealonably diſmiſsd : the other anſwer d with a little warmth, © That 


*all was well; and that it muſt be Worſe, before it could be Better; and 5» 


* that this Parliament could never have done, what was neceflary to 
be done: as indeed it would not, what He and His friends thought ne- 
ceſlary. 

THE 
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Tax King, when he had better reflected upon what was like to fall — 
out, and was better inform of the temper and duty of the Houſe Of afterward: 
Commons, and that they had voted a Supply, if S Henm Lane had not 
hindred it by ſo poſitive a declaration that his Majeſty would refuſe it, 
was heartily Sorry for what he had done; declared with great anger, 

« that he had never given him ſuch Authority; and that He knew well 
« that the givinghim any Supply would have been welcome to him, be- 
« cauſe the reputation of his Subjects aſſiſting him in that conjuncture, 
« as all that he look d for and confiderd. He conſulted the ſame day, 

e or the next, whether he might by his Proclamation recall them to meet 

together again: but finding that impoſſible, he fell roundly to find out 

all expedients for the raiſing of Money; in which he had ſo wonderful 

= Aſucceſs, that, in leſs than three weeks, by the voluntary loan of the par 
ticular Lords of the Council, and of other Private Gentlemen about the 
City, ſome relating to the Court, and others ſtrangers toit, there was no 
leſs than three hundred thouſand pounds paid into the Exchequer to be 
iſſued out as his Majeſty ſhould direct: a Sum that ſufficiently mani- 
feſts the plenty of that Time, and greater than moſt Princes in Europe 
could have commanded in ſo ſhort a time; and was an unanſwerable evi- 

a dence, that the hearts of his Subjects were not then alien d from their 
duty to the King, or a juſt jealouſy for His honour. 

ALL diligence was uſed in making Levies, in which few of the Ge- 4» u 
neral Officers which had been employ'd the year before were made uſe 
of; though it was great pity that the Earl of EH was not again taken 
in; which had infallibly preſerv'd him from ſwerving trom his Duty,and 
he would havediſcharged his truſt with Courage and Fidelity, and there- 
fore probably with Succeſs; but he was of a haughty Spirit, and did not 
think his laſt Summers Service ſo well requited, that he was earneſtly to 
ſollicit for another Office; though there is no doubt but he would have 

jo accepted it, if it had been offer d. 

A GENERAL was appointed, the Earl of Northumberland, and the Er! of 
Lord Conway General of the Horſe: which made the great Officers Of und made Ge. 
the former year, the Earl of Arundel, the Earl of hex, and the Earl“ 
of Holland (who thought themſelves free from any Overſights that had 
been committed) more capable of Infuſions by thoſe who were ready to 
work according to the Occurrences upon their ſeveral conſtitutions. But 
the reputation of the Earl of Northumberland, who had indeed arrived 
at a wonderful general eſtimation, was believ'd to be moſt inſtrumental 
in it: and the Lord Commway was thought an able Soldier, and of great 

+ Parts. Beſides, the Earls of Ee and Holland were thought leſs go- 
vernable by thoſe Councils to which the main was then to be intruſted, 
the Earl of Strafford bearing a part in them; to whom the firſt was very 
averſe, and the latter irreconcileable. 

DispATCHES were ſent into /reland to quicken the Preparations 
there, which the Earl had left in a great forwardneſs, under the care of 
the Earl of Ormond his Lieutenant General: Moneys iſſued out for the 
levies of Horſe and Foot there, and for the making a Train: all which 
were as well advanced, as, conſidering the general Diſcompoſure, could 
be reaſonably expected. 

Iux King, the Earl of Northumberland, and the Earl of Strafford, n. 1:4 
thought they had well provided for the worſt in making of the Lord Con- 5 
ay to be General of the Horſe: a man very dear to the two Earls; and #* 
indeed, by a very extraordinary fate, he had got a very particular a 

ter 
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tereſt and eſteem in many Worthy men of very different qualifications. 
He had been born a Soldier in his Fathers Garriſon of the Brill, when he 
was Governour there; and bred up, in ſeveral Commands, under the par- 
ticular care of the Lord Yere, whoſe Nephew he was; and though he 
was married young, when his Father was Secretary of State, there was 
no Action of the Eg//b either at Sea or Land, in which he had not a con- 
ſiderable Command; and allways preſervd a more than ordinary Reputa- 
tion, in ſpight of ſome great Infirmities, which uſe to be a greatallay to 
the credit of active men; for he was a voluptuous man in eating and 
drinking, and of great licence in all other exceſſes, and yet was very ac. 
ceptable to the ſtricteſt, and the graveſt men of all conditions. And which 
was ſtranger than all this, he had allways (from his Pleaſure, to which his 
nature exceſſively inclined him, and from his Profeſſion, in which he was 
diligent enough) reſerv'd ſo much time for his Books and Study, that he 
was well yerſed in all parts of Learning, at leaſt appear'd like ſuch a 
one in all occaſions, and in the beſt companies. He was ofa very pleaſant 
and inoffenſive Converſation, which made him generally very accepta- 
ble: ſo that the Court being at that time full of Faction, very few loving 
one another, or thoſe who reſorted to any who were not loy'd by them, 
He alone was even domeſtick with all, and not ſuſpected by either of the 
Lords or the Ladies factions. 
THE War was generally thought to be as well provided for, as, after 
the laſt years miſcarriage, it could be, by His being made General of the 
9 Horſe; and no man was more pleaſed with it, than the Arch-Biſhop of 
h Canterbury, who had contracted an extraordinary opinion of this man, 
„ and took great delight in his company, he being well able to ſpeak in the 
affairs of the Church, and taking care to be thought by him a very zea- 
| lous defender of it; when they who knew him better, knew he had no 
1 kind of ſenſe of Religion, and thought all was alike. He was ſent down 
i with the firſt Troops of Horſe, and Foot, which were levied, to the Bor.; 
4 ders of Scotland, to attend the motion of the Enemy, and had a Strength 
ſufficient to ſtop them, if they ſhould attempt to paſs the River, which 
was not fordable in above one or two places, there being good Garriſons 
in Berwickand Carli/le. And in this poſture he lay near Newburn in 
the out-skirts of Northumberland. * 

WH1l.sT theſe things were thus publickly acted, private agitations 
were not leſs vigorouſly intended. The Treaty and Pacification of the 
former year, had given an opportunity of forming Correſpondences, and 
contriving Deſigns, which before had been more clandeſtine; and the 
late meeting in Parliament had brought many together, who could not « 
otherwiſe have met, and diſcoverd humours and affections, which could 
not elſe have been ſo eaſily communicated. The Court was full of Fa- 
Aion and Animoſity, each man more intending the ruin of his Adver- 
ſary, and fatisfying his private Malice, than advancing his Maſter's Ser- 
vice, or complying with his Publick duty, and to that purpoſe directing 
all their endeavours, and forming all their intercourſe; whilſt every 
man unwiſely thought him whom he found an Enemy to his Enemies, 
a Friend to all his other affections; or rather by the narrowneſs of his 
underſtanding, and extent of his paſſion, contracted all his other affections 
to that one of Revenge. 5 

And by this means thoſe Emiſlaries and Agents for the Confufion 
which was to follow, were furniſh'd with opportunity and art to Intangle 
all thoſe (and God knows they were agreat many) who were 2 
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with thoſe vulgar and vile Confiderations; cheap, ſenſeleſs Libels were 
ſcatter d about the City, and fix d upon Gates and publick remarkable 
places, traducing and vilifying Thoſe who were in higheſt truſt and em- 
ployment: Tumults were raiſed, and all licence both in actions and 


words taken; inſomuch as a Rabble of mean, unknown, diſſolute perſons, 4 m 


to the number of ſome thouſands, attempted the Houſe of the Lord Arch. 
Biſhop of Canterbury at Lambeth, with open profeſſion and proteſtation, 
that they would tear him in pieces; which (though one of that Rabble, 
a Saylor, was apprehended and executed in Sou7hrwark, upon an Indict- 
ment of High Treaſon) was fo juſt a cauſe of Terrour, that the Arch- 
- Biſhop, by the King's command, lodged for ſome days and nights in 
thite- Hall; which place likewiſe was not unthreatned in their ſeditious 
meetings and diſcourſes. This infamous, ſcandalous, headleſs Inſurre- 
ction, quaſh'd by the deſervd death of that one Varlet, was not thought 
to be contrived or fomented by any perſons of Quality: yet it was diſ- 
courſed after in the Houſe of Commons by M Strode (one of thoſe 
Ephori who moſt avow'd the curbing and ſuppreſſing of Majeſty) with 
much pleaſure and content; and it was mention in the firſt draught of 
the firſt Remonſtrance ( when the ſame was brought in by M Pym ) not 
without a touch ofapprobation; which was for that reaſon ſomewhat al- 
ter d, though it ſtill carried nothing of cenſure upon it in that piece. 

Tui as ſtanding thus both in Court and City, and the Scozs preparing 
with great induſtry tor Invaſion, and we, at leaſt, for a Defence, on a ſud- 
dain the Lord Lowwden (who before was ſaid to be committed for deſiring 
protection and aid from the French King, by a Letter under his hand) 
was diſcharged from his Impriſonment; without imparting that reſolu- 
tion to the Council; and after a few days admittance and kind reception 
at Mhite- Hall, was diſmiſs'd into Scotland, his authority and power 
with that People being as confiderable as any man's, and his conduct as 

z neceſſary for the enterprizes they had in hand. This Stratagem was ne- 
ver underſtood; and was then variouſly ſpoken of: many believing he 
had undertaken great matters for the King in Scoz/and, and to quiet that 
Diſtemper: others, that it was an act entirely compaſsd by the Marquis 
M Hamilton, who was like to ſtand in need of great Supporters, by that 
extraordinary abligation toendear himſelf with that Nation; or to com- 
municate ſomewhat to that Nation, if his condition before were ſo good 
that it needed no endearment. They who publiſh'd their thoughts leaſt, 
made no ſcruple of ſaying, © that if the policy were good and neceflary 
e of his firſt commitment, it ſeem'd as juſt and prudent to have continued 

him in that reſtraint. 

THE progreſs in the Kings advance for Scotland, was exceedingly 
hindred by the great and dangerous ſickneſs of the Earl of Northumber- 
laud the General, whoſe recovery was either totally deſpair d of by the 
Phyſician, or pronounced to be expected very ſlowly; ſo that there 
would be no poſſibility for him to perform the Service of the North: 
whereupon he ſent to the King, to deſire that he would make choice of 
another General. And though the Lord Conway in all his Letters ſent 
advertiſement, © that the Scots had not advanced their Preparations to 
that degree that they would be able to march that Year, yet the King 

had much better Intelligence that they were in readineſs to move; and 
ſo concluded that it was neceſſary to ſend another General; and defignd 
the Earl of Srafford for that Command, and to leave the Forces in /re- 
land, which were raiſed to make a diverſion in Scotland, to be goyernd 
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by the Earl of Ormond. The Earl of Strafford was ſcarce recover d 
from a great ſickneſs, yet was willing to undertake the charge, out of 
pure indignation to ſee how few men were forward to ſerve the King 
with that vigour of mind they ought to do; but knowing well the mali- 
cCious deſigns which were contrived againſt himſelf, he would rather 
ſerve as Lieutenant-General under the Earl of Northumberiand, than 
that He ſhould reſign his Commiſſion: and ſo, with and under that qua- 
lification, he made all poſſible haſt towards the North, before he had 
ſtrength enough for the journey. 
The Lord Bur before he could arrive with the Army, that infamous uwrepara- u | 
ated: ble Rout at Newburn was falln out; where the Enemy march'd at a time 
Newbu'n- and place, when and where they were expected, through a River deep 
though fordable, and up a Hill, where our Army was ranged to receive 
them: through thoſe difficulties and diſadvantages, without giving or 
taking any Blows (for the five or fix men of ours who were kill'd, fell 
by their Canon, before the paſling of the River ) they put our whole 
Army to the moſt ſhameſul and confounding Flight that was ever heard 
of; our Foot making no leſs haſt from Newca/tle, than our Horſe from 
Newburn; both leaving the Honour, and a great deal of the Wealth of 
the Kingdom, ariſing from the Coal-mines, to Thoſe who had not confi- : 
dence enough (notwithſtanding the evidence they had ſeen of our fear) 
to poſſeſs that Town in two days after; not believing it poſſible that 
ſuch a place, which was able to have maintaind the War alone ſome 
time, could be ſo kindly quitted to them: The Lord Coney never after 
turning his face towards the Enemy, or doing any thing like a Com- 
mander, though his Troops were quickly brought together again without 
the loſs of a dozen men, and were ſo aſhamed of their flight, that they 
were very willing as well as able to have taken what revenge they would 
upon the Enemy, who were poſſeſs d with all the fears imaginable, and 
would hardly believe their own ſucceſs, till they were affured that the 3» 
Lord Conway with all his Army reſted quietly in Durham, and then 
The Scots Ar- they preſumed to enter into Newcaſtle. 
wy care Bur it ſeemd afterwards to be a full vindication of the Honour of 
the Nation, that, from this infamous Defeat at Newburr, to the laſt en- 
tire Conqueſt of Scotland by Cromwell, the Scots Army ſcarce perform'd 
one ſignal action againſt the Eugliſh, but were allways beaten by great 
inequality of numbers as oft as they encountred, if they were not ſup- 
ported by Exgliſh Troops. 
I x this poſture the Earl of Srafford found the Army about Dur- 
ham, bringing with him a body much broken with his late fickneſs, 4- 
which was not clearly ſhaken off, and a mind and temper confefling the 
dregs of it, which being marvellouſly provoked and inflamed with in- 
dignation at the late Dishonour, renderd him leſs gracious, that is, leſs 
inclined to make himſelf fo, to the Officers, upon his firſt entrance into 
his charge; it may be, in that maſs of diſorder, not quickly diſcerning 
to whom kindneſs and reſpect was juſtly due. But thoſe who by this 
time no doubt were retaind for that purpoſe, took that opportunity to 
incenſe the Army againſt him; and fo far prevaild in it, that in a ſhort 
time it was more inflamed againſt Him than againſt the Enemy; and 
was willing to have their want of courage imputed to exceſs of Con-“ 
{cience, and that their being not ſatisfied in the grounds of the Quarrel 
was the only cauſe that they fought no better. In this Indiſpoſition in 
all parts, the Earl found it neceſſary to retire with the Army 238 
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skirts of Torczſbire, and himſelf to Tor (whither the King was come) n- King”: 

leaving Northumberland and the Biſhoprick of Durham to be poſſels'd 2; nm 

by the Victors; who being abundantly ſatisfied with what they never * 

hoped to poſſeſs, made no haſt to advance their new Conqueſts. 

Ir was very much wonder d at, that the Earl of Srafford, upon his 
firſt arrival at the Army, calld no perſons to a Council of War for that 
ſhameful buſineſs of Newburn, or the more ſhameful quitting of New- 
caſtle (where were not ten barrels of Muſquet· Bullets, nor Moulds to 
make any; the Enemy having been long expected there, and our Army 
io not leſs than a. Month in that Town; time enough, if nothing had been 

done before, to have made that place tenable for a longer time than it 
could have been diſtreſs d) Whether the Earl faw that it would not 
have been in His power to have proceeded finally and exemplarily upon 
that inquiſition, and Therefore choſe rather not to enter upon it; or whe- 
ther he found the Guilt to be fo involvd, that though ſome were more 
Obnoxious, few were unfaulty; or whether he plainly diſcern d to what 
the Whole tended, and ſo would not trouble himſelf further in diſcover- 
ing of that, which, inſtead of a Reproach, might prove a Benefit to the per- 
ſons concern d; I know not: but publick Examination it never had. 

:» THE Scots needed not now advance their Progreſs; their Game was 
in the hands (no prejudice to their skill) of better Gameſters. Befides, 
they were not to make the leaſt inroad, or to do the leaſt treſpaſs to their 
Neighbours of Tork/hrre; who were as ſollicitous, that by any acceſs or 
concurrence of the ſtrength of that large County, they ſhould not be 
drivenfarther back ; and therefore inſtead of drawing their Train'd Bands 
together (which of themſelves would have beena greater or better Army 
than was to contend with them) to defend their County, or the Perſon 
of the King then with them, they prepared Petitions of advice and good 
counſel to him to call a Parliament, and to remoye all other Grievances 

3- but the ots. At the ſame time ſome Lords from London (of known, 
and fince publiſh'd affections to that Invaſion) attended his Majefty at 
York with a Petition, ſign d by others, eight or ten in the whole, who 
were craftily perſwaded by the Leigers there, M*Pym, M Hambaen, 
and M Saint Jobn, to concur in it, being full of duty and modeſty 
enough; without conſidering that nothing elſe at that time could haye 
done miſchief; and ſo ſuffer d themſelves to be made Inſtruments to- 
wards thoſe Ends which in truth they abhor d. 

IN theſe diſtractions and diſcompoſures, between an Enemy proud 
and inſolent in ſucceſs, an Army corrupted, or at leaft diſheartned, a 

„County mutinous and inclined to the Rebels, at leaſt not inclined to re- 
duce them, and a Court infected with all three, the King could not but 
find himſelf in great ſtraits; befides that his Treaſure, which had hither- 
to kept that which was beſt from being worſe, was quite ſpent. The 
raiſing and disbanding the firſt Army ſo unfortunately and wretchedly, 
had coſt full three hundred thouſand pounds, which the good husbandry 
of the Miniſters of the Revenue had treaſured up for an emergent occa- 
ſion: and the borrowing ſo much money for the raifing and ſupplying 
this latter Army, had drawn aſſignments and anticipations upon the Re- 
venue to that degree, that there was not left wherewithall to defray the 

neceſſary expence of the Kings Houſhold. A Parliament would not be 
eaſily thought of, on this confideration, that it could not come together 
ſpeedily enough to prevent that miſchief to which it ſhould be chiefly 
applyed: for if we werenot then ina —— to defend our W in 
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forty days (the ſooneſt a Parliament could meet) an Army elate with 
victory, when no Town was fortified, or paſs ſecured, might run over 
the Kingdom; eſpecially the People being every where ſo like to bid 
them welcome. 
Agreat cu. A NE W Invention (not before heard of, that is ſo old, that it had not 
. — j been practiſed in ſome hundreds of years) was thought of, to call a great 


York. Council of all the Peers of England to meet and attend his Majeſty at 


* 
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ch | York, that by their advice that great affair might be the more proſpe- 


rouſly managed. Whether it was then conceivd that the Honour of the 
King and Kingdom being ſo viſibly upon the Stage, thoſe Branches of- 
Honour, which could not outlive the Root, would undoubtedly reſcue 
and preſerve it; or whether it was believ d, that upon ſo extraordinary 
an occaſion the Peers would ſuffice to raiſe Money; as it was in that 
meeting propoſed by one of them, © that They might give Subfidies : 
Whether the advice was given by thoſe who had. not the confidence in 
plain terms to propoſe a Parliament, but were confident That would 
produce one; or whether a Parliament was then reſolvd on, and They 
call'd to be obliged by it, and ſo to be obliged to ſome ſober undertaking 
in it; or what other ground or intention there was of that Council, was 
- _ never known, or whether indeed it was reſolvd out of trouble and ago-** 
ny of afflicted thoughts, becauſe no other way occurrd. But ſuch a Re- 
ſolution was taken, and Writs immediately iſſued under the Great Seal of 
England to all the Peers to attend his Majeſty at Tork within twenty 
days; and preparations were made in all places accordingly. | 
The fateofaf. WHILST the Lords are on their way thither, it will not be amiſs 
«: that time, to conſider the general ſtate of affairs in that time, and the Perſons to 
whom the managing the Publick Buſineſs was principally then, and for 
ſome time had been intruſted; that ſo upon view of the materials, we 
may be the better enabled to gueſs how thoſe dextrous workmen were 
like to employ. themſelves. It hath been ſaid already, that upon the Diſ- - 
ſolution of the Parliament but four months before, the Lords of the 4 
Council beſtirrd themſelves in levying the Ship: money, and lending 
great ſums of money for the War. 
The curve, THE Convocation-Houſe (the regular and legal aſſembling of the 


tion continued 


after the Par- Clergy) cuſtomarily beginning and ending with Parliaments, was, after 
_ banent "n; the determination of the laſt, by a new Writ continued, and fate for the 
pace of above a month under the proper title of a Synod; made Canons, 
which was thought it might do; and gave Subſidies, out of Parliament, 
and enjoin d Oaths, which certainly it might Not do: in a word, did 

many things which in the beſt of times might have been queſtion d, and 
therefore were ſure to be condemn d in the worſt (what fewel it was to 
the fire that enſued, ſhall be mention'd 1n it's place) and drew the ſame 
Prejudice upon the whole body of the Clergy, to which before only ſome 

few Clergy-men were expoſed. 

The Papits THE Papilts had for many years enjoyd a great calm, being upon 
{oldne; about the matter abſoly'd from the Severeſt parts of the Law, and diſpenſed 
e e with for the Gentleſt; and were grown only a part of the Revenue, 
without any probable danger of being made a ſacrifice to the Law. They 
were look d upon as good Subjects at Court, and as good Neighbours in 

the Country; all the reſtraints and reproaches of former times being for- 
gotten. But they were not prudent managers of this Proſperity, being 
too elate and tranſported with the Protection, and Connivance they re- 
ceiv d: though I am perſwaded their Numbers encreaſed not, their * 
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and Boldneſs did, to that degree, that as if they affected to be thought 
dangerous to the State, they appear d more publickly, entertain d and 
urged Conferences more avowedly, than had been before known: they 
reſorted at common hours to Maſs to Somer/et Houſe, and return d thence 
I in great multitudes, with the ſame barefacedneſs as others came from the 
Ci Savoy or other neighbour Churches : they attempted and ſometimes ob. 
I taind Proſelytes of weak uninform'd Ladies, with ſuch circumſtances 
as provoked the Rage and deſtroy'd the Charity of great and powerful 
Families, which longed for their Suppreſſion : they grew not only ſecret 
10 Contrivers, but publick profeſs d Promoters of, and Miniſters in, the 
moſt odious, and the moſt grievous Projects: as in that of Soap, formed, 
framed, and executed, by allmoſt a Corporation of that Religion; which 
under that licence and notion, might be, and were ſuſpected to be, qua- 
lified for other agitations. The Prieſts, and ſuch as were in Orders (Or- 
ders that in themſelves were puniſhable by Death) were departed from 
their former modeſty and fear, and were as willing to be known as to be 
hearkned to; inſomuch as *.— at Paris who was coming for Exg- 
land, had the boldneſs to viſit the Embaſſadour there, who knew him 
to be ſuch, and offering his ſervice acquainted him with his Journey, as 
if there had been no Laws There for his reception. And for the moſt 
invidious Protection and Countenance of that whole Party, a Publick 
Agent from Rome (firſt M' Con a Scotzſh-man, and after him the Count 
of Rozettt an Italian) reſided at London in great Port; publickly viſited 
the Court; and was avowedly reſorted to by the Catholicks of all condi- 
tions, over whom he aſſumed a particular juriſdiction; and was careſs d, 
and preſented magnificently by the Ladies of Honour who inclined to 
that Profeſſion. They had likewiſe, with more noiſe and vanity than 
prudence would have admitted, made Publick Collections of Money to 
| a conſiderable ſum, upon ſome recommendations from the Queen, and 
* E to be by her Majeſty preſented as a free - will Offering from his Roman- 
= Catholick Subjects to the King, for the carryinng on the War againſt the 
Scots;, which drew upon Them the rage of that Nation, with little deyo- 
tion and reverence to the Queen her ſelf; as if She defired to ſuppreſs the 
Proteſtant Religion in one Kingdom as well as the other, by the Arms of 
the Roman-Catholicks. To conclude, they carried themſelves ſo, as 
- they had been ſubornd by the Scots to root out their Re- 
igion. 
THE bulk and burthen of the State affairs, whereby the Envy at. 7% 2-/o 
tended them likewiſe, lay principally upon the ſhoulders of the Lord — 
4  Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, the Earl of Strafford, and the Lord Cot. J . 
) tington; ſome others being join'd to them, as the Earl of Northumber- 
- land tor ornament, the Lord Biſhop of London for his place, being Lord 
- high Treaſurer of Exglaud, the two Secretaries, S Henry Vane and 
S Francis Windebank, for ſervice and communication of Intelligence; 


n only the Marquis of Hamilton indeed, by his skill and intereſt, bore as 
d great a part as he had a mind to do, and had the skill to meddle no far- 
, ther than he had a mind. Theſe perſons made up the Committee of 
y State (which was reproachfully after call'd /he Juncto, and enviouſly 
n then in the Court the Cabinet Council) who were upon all occafions, 
1.7 when the Secretaries receiv d any extraordinary Intelligence, or were to 
E make any extraordinary Diſpatch, or as often otherwiſe as was thought 
e fit, to meet: whereas the Body of the Council obſery'd ſet days and hours 
56 tor Their meeting, and came not elſe together except ſpecially ſummon d. 
\ 
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SN ſaid before, the Weight and the Envy of all great matters 
e, Cu reſted upon the three firſt. The Arch. Biſhop, beſides the ſole diſpoſal of 
whatſoever concern d the Church, which was an invidious province, 
having been from the death of the Earl of Portland (at which time he 
was made Commiſſioner of the Treaſury) more engaged in the Civil bufi- 
neſs, than I am perſwaded he defired to be; and throughout the whole 
buſineſs paſſionately concern d for the Church of Scotland, and fo, con- 
verſant in thoſe tranſactions : by all which means, beſides that he had 
uſually about him an uncourtly quickneſs, if not ſharpneſs, and did not 
ſufficiently value what men ſaid or thought of him; a more than ordi- 
nary Prejudice, and Uncharitableneſs was contracted againſt him; to, 
which the new Canons, and the circumſtances in making them, made 
no ſmall addition. 
The Eorlof THE Earl of S/rafford had for the ſpace of allmoſt fix years entirely 
Oy govern d Ireland, where he had been compell'd, upon reaſon of State, 
to exerciſe many acts of Power; and had indulged ſome to his own ap- 
petite and paſſion, as in the caſes of the Lord Chancellor, and the Lord 
Mount. Norris; the firſt of which was /azzs pro Imperia, but the latter, 
if it had not concern d a perſon notoriouſly unbelovd and fo the more 
unpitied, would have been thought the moſt extravagant piece of Sove- 
raignty, that in a time of Peace had been ever executed by any Sub-, 
ject- When and why he was call d out of Ireland to aſſiſt in Council 
here, I have touch'd before. He was a man of too high and ſevere a de- 
portment, and too greata contemner of ceremony to have many Friends 
at Court, and therefore could not but have Enemies enough : he had 
Two that profeſs'd it, the Earl of Holland, and 8 Henry Lane; the firſt 
could never forget or forgive a ſharp ſuddain Saying of his (for I cannot 
call it counſel or advice) when there had been ſome difference a few 
years before between his Lordſhip and the Lord //e//or, in the ma- 
naging whereof the Earl of Holland was confined to his Houſe, © that 
«the King ſhould do well to cut off his head: which had been aggra- ;: 
vated (if ſuch an injury were capable of aggravation) by a ſucceſſion 
of Diſcountenances mutually perform'd between them to. that time. 
S Henry Vane had not far to look back to the time that the Earl had 
with great earneſtneſs oppoſed his being made Secretary, and prevail d 
for above a months delay; which, though it was done with great reaſon 
and juſtice by the Earl, on the behalf of an old Fellow-ſervant, and his 
very good Friend, S. John Coke (who was to be, and, afterwards, was re- 
movd to let Him in) yet the juſtice to the One, leſſen d not the ſenſe 
of unkindneſs to the Other: after which, or about the ſame time(which & 
it may be made the other to be the more virulently remembred) being 
to be made Earl of S7rafford, he would needs in that Patent have a new 
creation of a Barony, and was made Baron of Raby, a Houſe belonging 
to S' Henry /aue, and an Honour he made account ſhould belong to 
himſelf; which was an act of the moſt unneceſſary provocation (though 
he contemn'd the man with marvellous ſcorn) that I have known, and 
I believe was the chief occaſion of the loſs of his head. To theſe a Third 
adverſary (like to be more pernicious than the other Two) was added, 
the Earl of E//ex, naturally enough disinclined to his Perſon, his Power, 
and his Parts, upon ſome rough carriage of the Earl of Sirafford's to- 
wards the late Earl of Saint Albans, to whom he had a friendſhip, 
and therefore openly profeſs'd to be revenged. Laſtly he had an Enemy 
more terrible than all the other, and like to be more fatal, the whole 
4 Scot- 
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Scoti/h Nation, provoked by the Declaration he had procured of /re- 
land, and ſome high carriage and expreſſions of his againſt them in that 
Kingdom. So that He had reaſon to expect as hard meaſure from ſuch 
Popular Councils as he ſaw were like to be in requeſt, as all thoſe Diſ- 
advantages could create towards him. And yet no doubt his confidence 
was ſo great in Hunſelf, and in the form of Juſtice (which he could not 
ſuſpect would be fo totally confounded) that he never apprehended a 
greater cenſure than a Sequeſtration from all Publick Employments, 
in which it is probable he had abundant fatiety: and this confidence 


could not have proceeded (conſidering the full knowledge he had of his 


Judges) but from a proportionable ſtock of, and ſatisfaction in, his own 
Innocence. 


Tur Lord Cottington, though he was a very wiſe man, yet having he Lord 


ſpent the greateſt part of his lite in SHain, and fo having been allways 
ſubject to the unpopular imputation of being of the SparybFattion; in- 
deed was better skill d to make his Maſter great abroad, than gracious at 
home; and being Chancellor of the Exchequer from the time of the 
Diſſolution of the Parliament in the Fourth year, had his hand in many 
hard ſhifts tor Money; and had the diſadvantage of being ſuſpected at 


> leaſt a Favourer of the Papiſts (though that Religion thought it ſelf no- 


thing beholding to him) by which he was in great umbrage with the 
People: and then though he were much leſs hated than either of the other 
two, and the leſs, becauſe there was nothing of kindneſs between the 
Arch-Biſhop and him and indeed very few particulars of moment could 
be proved againſt him: yet there were two objections againſt him which 
render d him as odious as any to the great Reformers; the one, that he 
was not to be reconciled to or made uſe of in any of their deſigns; the 
other, that he had two good Offices, without the having of which their 
Reformation could not be perfect: for beſides being Chancellor of the 


;» Exchequer, he was likewiſe Maſter of the Wards, and had raiſed the Re- 


49 


venue of that Court to the King to be much greater than it had ever 
been before His adminiſtration; by which husbandry all the rich Fami- 
lies of England, of Noblemen and Gentlemen, were exceedingly in- 
cenſed, and even indeyoted to the Crown, looking upon what the Law 
had intended for their Preſervation, to be now applied to their De- 
ſtruction; and therefore reſolv d to take the firſt opportunity to raviſh 
that Jewel out of the Royal Diadem, though it were faſten d There by 
the known Law, upon as unqueſtionable a Right, as the Subject enjoy d 
any thing that was molt his Own. 


danger than any one of the other; for he had more Enemies, and 
lewer Friends, in Court or Country, than any of the other. His intereſt 
in the Kings affection was at leaſt equal, and thought to be ſuperior, to 
any man's; and he had receivd as invidious inſtances, and marks of 


thoſe attections. He had more out-faced the Law in bold Projects and 


Prellures upon the People, than any other man durſt have preſumed to 
do, as eſpecially in the projects of Wine and Iron; about the laſt of 
which, and the moſt groſs, he had a ſharp conteſt with the Lord Coven- 


. try (who was a good Wreſtler too) and at laſt compell'd him to let it 


pals the Seal: the entire profit of which allways reverted to Himſelf, 
and to ſuch as were his Penſioners. He had been the ſole manager of the 
buſineſs of Scotland till the Pacification; the readieſt man, though 9 4 

| abſent, 


ington. 


THE Marquis of Hamilton, if he had been then weighd in then. aerqu 
Scales of the People's hatred, was at that time thought to be in greater 


ion. 
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abſent, to adviſe that Pacification, and the moſt viſible Author of the 
breach of it. Laſtly, the Diſcoveries between the Lord Mackey and 
David Ramſey , by which the Marquis was accuſed of defigning to 
make himſelf } King of Scotland, were freſh in many mens memories, 
and the late paſſages in that Kingdom had revived it in others; ſo that 
He might reaſonably have expected as ill a preſage for himſelf from 
thoſe Fortune-tellers, as the moſt Melancholick of the other: but 
as he had been allways moſt careful and ſollicitous for Himſelf, fo 
he was moſt likely to be apprehenſive on his Own behalf, and to pro- 
vide accordingly. 1: 

AND here I cannot omit a Story which I receivd from a very 
good hand, by which his great ſubtilty and induſtry for himſelf may 
appear, and was indeed as great a piece of Art (if it were Art) as! 
believe will be found among the modern Politicians. After the call- 
ing the Council of the Peers at Tork was reſolyd upon, and a little 
before the time of their appearance, the Marquis came to the King, 
and with ſome cloudineſs ( which was not unnatural) and trouble in 
his countenance, he deſired his Majeſty to give him leave to Travel; 
the King ſurprized was equally troubled at it, and demanded his rea- 
ſon : he told him, he well foreſaw a Storm, in which His ſhipwrack = 
«was moſt probable amongſt others; and that he, never having any 
thing before his eyes but his Majeſty's Service, or in his vows, but an 
cc entire ſimple obedience to His commands, might happily by his Own 
© unskilfulneſs in what was fit by any other rule, be more obnox1ous 
«than other men; and therefore, that with his Majeſty's leave, he 
«would withdraw himſelf from the hazard at leaſt of that Tempeſt. 
The King, moſt graciouſly inclined to him, bid him, © be moſt confi- 
* dent, that though he might (which he was reſolv'd to do) gratify 
* his People with any reaſonable indulgence, he would never fail his 
* good Servants in that protection which they had equal reaſon to expect; 
*from him. The Marquis with ſome quickneſs replied, © that the 
* knowledge of that gracious diſpoſition in his Majeſty, was the prin- 
*cipal cauſe that he beſought leave to be abſent; and that otherwiſe 
he would not ſo far deſert his own Innocence, which he was ſure 
could be only ſullied and diſcredited with Infirmities and Indiſcre- 
«tions, not tainted or defaced with Defign and Malice. But (ſaid he) 
*I know your Majeſty's goodneſs will interpoſe for me to your Own 
< prejudice : and I will rather run any fortune, from whence I may 
* again return to ſerve you, than be (as I foreſee I ſhould be) fo im- 
e mediate a cauſe of damage and miſchief to ſo Royal a Maſter. He# 
told him, © that he knew there were no leſs fatal arrows aim'd at 
the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and the Earl of Szrafford than at him- 
*ſelf; and that he had advertiſed the firſt, and adviſed the laſt, to 
*take the ſame courſe of withdrawing whereby He meant to ſecure 
« himſelf: but (he ſaid) the Earl was too great-hearted to Fear, and he 
ce doubted the other was too bold to Fly. 

Tre King was much diſturbd with the probability and reaſon of 
what was ſaid; which the other as ſoon obſerving, © There is ( faid he) 
* one way by which I might ſecure my ſelf without leaving the King- 
dom, and by which your Majeſty, as theſe times are like to go,“ 
might receive ſome advantage; but it is ſo contrary to my nature, 
*and will be ſo ſcandalous to my honour in the opinion of men, that, 
*for my own part, I had rather run my fortune. His Majeſty, glad 
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that ſuch an expedient might be found (as being unwilling to hazard 
his ſafety againſt ſo much reaſon as had been ſpoken, by compelling 
him to ſtay; and as unwilling, by ſuffering him to go, to confeſs an 
apprehenſion that he might be impoſed upon) Impatiently ask'd © What 
«that way was? The Marquis replied, That he might endear him- 
«ſelf to the other Party by promifing his Service to them, and ſeem- 
ing to concur with them in Opinions and Defigns; the which he 
«had reaſon to believe the principal Perſons would not be averſe to, 
jn hope that his ſuppoſed intereſt in his Majeſty's opinion might be 
*look d upon as of moment to them for their particular Recommen- 


* dations. But, he ſaid, this he knew would be look d upon with ſo 


© much Jealouſy by other men, and ſhortly with that Reproach, that 
«he might by degrees be leſſen d even in his Majeſty's own truſt; and 
ce therefore it was a province he had no mind to undertake : and ſo re- 
new'd his Suit again very earneſtly for leave to travel. 

THE King, for the reaſons aforeſaid, much delighted with this Ex- 
pedient, and believing likewiſe, that in truth he might by this means 
frequently receive Informations of great uſe, and having a ſingular 
eſteem of the Fidelity and Affection of the Marquis, told him pofitive- 
ly, © That he ſhould not leave him; that he was not only contented, 
but commanded him to Ingratiate himſelf by any means with the 
* other People; and affured him “that it ſhould not be in any body's 
te power to infuſe the leaſt jealouſy of him into his Royal breaſt. The 
which reſolution his Majeſty obſerv'd ſo conſtantly, that the other en- 


joy'd the liberty of doing whatſoever he found neceflary for his own 


behoof: and with wonderfull craft and low condeſcenſions to the ends 
and the appetites of very inferior people, and by ſeaſonable inſinua- 


tions to ſeveral leading perſons (of how different inclinations ſoever) 
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of ſuch particulars as were grateful to them, and ſeem d to advance 
their diſtin& and even contrary Intereſts and Pretences, he grew to 


have no leſs credit in the Parliament than with the Scotiſh Commiſ- 


ſioners; and was with great vigilance, induſtry, and dexterity, pre 


ſervd from any Publick Reproach in thoſe charges which ſervd to 


40 


ruin other men, and which with more reaſon and juſtice might have 
been applied to Him than any other; and yet for a long time he 
did not incur the jealouſy of the King; to whom he likewiſe gave 
many advertiſements, which if there had been perſons enough who 


_ have concurrd in prevention, might have proved of great 
e. 


IN this ſtate and condition were Things and Perſons when the 222 


Lords came to Tork to the great Council in Seprember; and the firſt g c 
day of their meeting (that the counſel might not ſeem to ariſe from 2% ee 


reſolutions te 


them who were reſolvd to give it, and that the Queen might receive 4 “. 


the honour of it, who, the King ſaid, had by a Letter adviſed him 
to it; as his Majeſty exceedingly defired to endear her to the People) 
the King declared to them, © that he was reſolv'd to call a Parliament 
to aſſemble at Veſtminſter the third day of November following; 
which was as ſoon as was poſſible. So the firſt work was done to their 
hands, and they had now nothing to do but to diſpoſe matters in or- 


oder againſt that time, which could not well be done without a more 


overt converſation with the Scots. For though there was an intercourſe 
made, yet it paſsd for the moſt part through hands whom the chief 
had no mind to truſt: as the Lord Savile; whom his bitter hatred to 


Q the 
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the Earl of Srafford, and as paſſionate hope of the Preſidentſhip of the 
North which the Earl had, made applicable to any end; but other- 
wiſe a perſon of ſo ill a fame, that many deſired not to mingle in coun- 
ſels with him. For, beſides his no reputation, they begun now to know 
that he had long held correſpondence with the Scozs before their coming 
in, and invited them to enter the Kingdom with an Army; in order 
to which, and to raiſe his own credit, he had counterfeited the hands 
of ſome other Lords, and put their names to ſome undertakings of 
joining with the Scots; and therefore they were reſolv'd to take that ne- 
gotiation out of his hands (without drawing any prejudice upon him for ,, 
his preſumption) which they had quickly an opportunity to do. For the 
ate Scos firſt day of the Lords meeting, a Petition is preſented to his Majeſty 
4 full ofdutiful and humble expreſſions from the Scots, who well knew 
ebene their time, and had allways (how rough and undutiful ſoever their 
1 Rippon. Actions were) given the King as good and as ſubmiſſive Words as can 
be imagin d. This Petition, full of as much Submiſſion as a Victory it 
ſelf could produce (as was urged by ſome Lords) could not but beget a 
Treaty, and a Treaty was reſolved on ſpeedily to be at Nippon, a place 
in the King's Quarters: but then, ſpecial care was taken, by caution 
given to his Majeſty, that no ſuch ungracious perſons might be intruſted ,, 
by him in this Treaty as might beget Jealouſies in the Scots, and ſo ren- 
der it fruitleſs: and therefore the Earls of Heriford, Bedford, Pem- 
broke, Salisbury, Ex, Holland, Briſtol, and Berkſhire, the Lords 
e Mandevile, Wharton, Dunſimore, Brook, Savile, Paulet, Howard of 
Eſcrick (the Lord Say being ſick, and ſo not preſent at Tork) were 
choſen by the King; all Popular men, and not one of them of much in- 
tereſt in the Court, but only the Earl of Holland, who was known to 
be fit for any counſel that ſhould be taken againſt the Earl of Straf- 
ford, who had among them ſcarce a Friend or perſon civilly inclined 
towards him. 30 
70e Commis W HEN theſe Commiſſioners from the King arrived at Nippon, there 
1:4, came others from the Scors Army ofa quality much inferior, there be- 
ing not above two Noblemen, whereof the Lord Lowdern was the 
chief, two or three Gentlemen and Citizens, and Alexander Hender- 
ſon their Metropolitan, and two or three other Clergy-men. The Scofs 
applied themſelves moſt particularly to the Earls of Bedford, Ex, 
Holland, and the Lord Mandewle, though in publick they ſeem d e- 
qually to careſs them all; and befides the duty they profeſs d to the 
King in the moſt ſubmiſs expreſſions of reverence that could be uſed, 
they made great and voluminous expreſſions, © of their affection to the 
«*Kingdom and People of Erng/and; and remembred the infinite obli- 
*gations they had from time to time received from this Nation; eſpe- 
«cially the aſſiſtance they had from it in their reformation of Religion, 
and their attaining the light of the Goſpel; and therefore as it could 
*never fall into Their hearts to be ungrateful to it, ſo they hoped that 
© the good People of Euglaud would not entertain any ill opinion of 
t their coming into this Kingdom at this time in a Hoſtile manner, as 
«it they had the leaſt purpoſe of doing wrong to any particular perſon, 
* muchleſs to alter any thing in the Government of the Kingdom; pro- 
teſting that they had the ſame tenderneſs of Their Laws and Li- 
e berties, and Privileges, as of their Own; and that they did hope, 
« as the Oppreſſions upon their native Country, both in their Civil and 
Spiritual Rights, had obliged them to This manner of Addreſs to the 
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« King, to whom all acceſs had been denied them by the power of their 
Enemies; ſo, that this very manner of their coming in might befor 
« the good of This Kingdom, and the benefit of the Subjects thereof, in 


a the giving them opportunities to vindicate their own Liberties and 


«Laws; which, though not Yet ſo much invaded as thoſe of Scotland 
cc had been, were enough infringed by Thoſe very men who had brought 
« {> great Miſery and Confuſion upon that Kingdom; and who in- 
«tended, when they had finiſh'd their work There, and in Ireland, to 
« eſtabliſh the ſame ſlavery in England as they had brought upon the 

'-*other two Kingdoms. All which would be prevented by the Removal 
of three or four Perſons from about the King; whoſe Own gra- 
% cious diſpoſition and inclination would bountifully provide for the 
<« Happineſs of all his Dominions, if Thoſe ill men had no influence upon 
* his Counſels. 

THERE was not a man of all the Exgliſß Commiſſioners to whom 
this kind of diſcourſe was not grateful enough, and who did not pro- 
miſe to Himſelf ſome convenience that the Alterations which were like 
to happen might produce. And with thoſe Lords with whom they de- 
fired to enter into a greater confidence, they conferrd more openly and 

-» particularly, of the three Perſons towards whom their greateſt prejudice 
was, the Arch-Biſhop, the Earl of Strafford, and the Marquis of Ha- 
milton (for in their whole diſcourſes they ſeem d equally at leaſt in- 
cenſed againſt Him, as againſt either of the other two) whom they re- 
ſolv d ſhould be removed from the King. They ſpake in confidence © of 
* the exceſs of the Queen's power, which in reſpect of her Religion, and 
of the Perſons who had moſt intereſt in her, ought not to prevail 
* ſo much upon the King as it did in all affairs. That the King could 
© never be happy, nor his Kingdom flouriſh, till he had ſuch Perſons 
*about him in all Places of truſt, as were of Honour and Experience in 

zo“ affairs, and of good Fortunes, and Intereſts in the affections of the Peo- 
*ple; who would allways inform his Majeſty.that his own greatneſs 
*and happineſs confited in the execution of Juſtice, and the happineſs 
of his Subjects; and who are known to be zealous for the preſerva- 
*tion and advancement of the Proteſtant Religion, which every honeſt 
man thought at preſent to be in great danger, by the exorbitant power 
* of the Arch - Biſhop of Canterbury, and ſome other Biſhops who 
* were govern d by him. It was no hard matter to infinuate into the 
Perſons with whom they held this diſcourſe, that They were the very 
men who they wiſhd ſhould be in moſt credit about the King ; and 

they concluded that their affections were ſo great to this Kingdom, 
and they ſo deſired that all Grievances might be redreſs d here, that 
though they ſhould receive preſent Satisfaction in all that concern d 
Themſelves, they would not yet return, till proviſion might likewiſe be 
made for the juſt intereſt of England, and the reformation of what was 
amiſs There in reference to Church and State. 

TH1s appear'd ſo hopeful a Model to moſt of the Kings Commiſ- 
ſioners (who having no method preſcribed to them to treat in, were in- 
deed ſent only to hear what the Scots would propoſe, the King him- 
ſelf then intending to determine what ſhould be granted to them ) they 

never conſider d the Truth of any of their allegations, nor deſired to 
be inform d of the Ground of their proceedings: but patiently hearkned 
to all they ſaid in publick, of which they intended to give an account 
to the King; and willingly heard all they ſaid in private, and made _ 

2 uſe 
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uſe of it as they thought moſt conduced to their Own ends. The 
Scotiſh Commiſſioners propoſed, © that for the avoiding the effuſion of 
« Chriſtian blood, there might be ſome way found to prevent all acts 
«of Hoſtility on either fide; which could not poſſibly be done, except 
c ſome order was given for the payment of Their Army, which was yet 
te reſtrain d to cloſe and narrow Quarters. And the truth is, they were 
in daily fear that thoſe Quarters would have been beaten up, and fo the 
ill Courage of their men too eafily diſcover d, who were more taught 
to ſing Palms, and to Pray, than to uſe their Arms; their hopes of pre- 
vailing being, from the beginning, founded upon an aſſurance that they « 
ſhould not be put to Fight. 

THERE had been in that infamous rout at Newburn two or three 
Officers of Quality taken Priſonners, who, endeavouring to charge the 
Enemy with the courage they ought to do, being deſerted by their 
Troops could not avoid falling into the Scots hands; two of which were 
HYilmot, who was Commiſſary-General of the Horſe, and O Neal who 
was Major of a Regiment; both Officers of name and reputation, and 
of good eſteem in the Court with all Thoſe who were incenſed againſt 
the Earl of S raſford, towards whon they were both very indevoted. 
Theſe Gentlemen were well known to ſeveral of the principal Com-. 
manders in the ots Army (who had ſervd together with them in Hol. 
land under the Prince of Orange) and were treated with great civi- 
lity in their Camp; and when the Commiſſioners came to Rippon, they 
brought them with them, and preſented them to the King by his Com- 

miſſioners, to whom they were very acceptable; and did thoſe who 
deliver d them more Service by the Reports they made of them in the 
Army when they return'd to their Charges , and in the Court, than 
they could have done by remaining Priſoners with them; and contri- 
buted very much to the irreconciling the Army to the Earl of Strafford, 
who was to command it. 35 

AFTER few days the Commiſſioners return d to the King at Tork, 
and gave him an account of what had paſs d, and of the extraordinary, 
affection of the Scots to his Majeſty's Service; and Mimot and O Neal 
magnified the good diſcipline and order obſervd in the Army, and 
made their numbers to be believ'd much ſuperior to what in truth 
they were. 

7he coſe) T HREE of the Commiſſioners, and no more, were of the Kings 
King a York. Council, the Earls of Pembroke, Salisbury, and Holland, who were all 
inſpired by the Scots, and liked well all that they pretended to deſire. 
Beſides thoſe, the King had nobody to conſult with but the Lord Keeper + 
Finch, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Hamilton, the Earl of 
Strafford, and S' Harry Vane principal Secretary of State. The firſt of 
which, the Lord Keeper, was obnoxious to ſo many reproaches, that 
though his affection and fidelity was very entire to the King, all his care 
was to provoke no more Enemies, and to ingratiate himſelf to as many 
of thoſe as he perceivd were like to be able to protect him, which 
he knew the King would not be able to do; and towards this he la- 
bourd with all induſtry and dexterity. The Duke of Richmond was 
young, and uſed to diſcourſe with his Majeſty in his Bed- chamber rather 
than at the Council - Board, and a man of Honour and Fidelity in all; 
— and in no degree of confidence with his Country- men, becauſe 
e would not admit himſelf into any of their Intrigues. The Marquis 
had leave to be wary, and would gi ve his Enemies no new — 
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NoR indeed was there any mans advice of much credit with the 
King, but that of the Earl of Strafford;, who had no reaſon to declare 
his opinion upon ſo nice a ſubject in the preſence of the Earl of Holland 
and S' Harry Vane; and thought there was only one way to be pur- 
ſued (which was not to be communicated at the Council) and that was 
to drive the Scots out of the Kingdom by the Army: and without con- 
fidering what was done at the Treaty ( which had not yet agreed upon 
any Ceflation) he ſent a good Party of Horſe, commanded by Major 
Smith, to fall upon a Scotiſh Quarter in the Biſhoprick of Durham, who 


i defeated two or three of their Troops and took all their Officers Pri- 


ſoners, and made it manifeſt enough that the Kingdom might berid of 
the reſt, if it were vigorouſly purſued; which the Earl of Strafford 
heartily intended. But Leh, the Scorz/bGeneral, complain d that He 
e himſelf had forborn to make any ſuch attempt out of reſpe& to the 
« Treaty; and the Eugliſb Commiſſioners thought Themſelves neglected, 
and affronted by it. And when it was found that his Officer who con- 
ducted that enterprize was a Roman-Catholick, it made more noile ; 
and they pre vail d with the King to reſtrain his General from giving out 
any more ſuch Orders. | 

THE King begun fo far to diſlike the temper of the Commiſſioners, 
that he thought the Parliament would be more jealous of his Honour, 
and more ſenſible of the Indignities he ſuffer d by the Sco7s, than the 
Commiſſioners appear d to be; and therefore he ſent them back to Rzp- 
pon again to renew the Treaty, and to conclude a Ceſſation of Arms 
upon as good terms as they could; ſo that the Scots Army might not ad- 
vance into Tork/hrre, nor enlarge their Quarters any way beyond what 
they were already poſleſs'd of: and this conceſſion being agreed to, 
they ſhould not enter upon any other particulars, but adjourn the Treaty 
to London; which was the only thing the Scots defired, and without 


z This they could never have brought their deſigns to paſs. When the 


other Lords return'd to Rippon, the Earl of Pembroke (as a man of a 
great fortune, and at that time very popular) was ſent with two or three 
other Lords to London, with a Letter from the King, and a ſubſcription 
from the Lords Commiſſioners of the Treaty (which was then more 
powerful) to borrow two hundred thouſand pounds from the City, for 
the payment of both Armies whilſt the Ceſſation and Treaty ſhould con- 
tinue; © which they hoped would quickly be at an end, and the Scots 
**return into their own Country. The City was eaſily perſwaded to 
furniſh the money, to be repaid out of the firſt that ſhould be raiſed by 


the Parliament; which was very ſhortly to meet. 


TE Commiſſioners at Nippon quickly agreed upon the Ceſſation; 
and were not unwilling to have allow d fifty thouſand pounds a month 
for the ſupport of the Scots Army , when they did aflign but thirty 
thouſand pounds a month for the payment of the Kings; and to have 
taken the Scorz/b Commiſſioners words for their Muſters, which made 
their numbers ſo much ſuperior to the other: but that ſum of fifty 
thouſand pounds a month was afterwards reduced to about five and twen- 
ty thouſand; andthe whole amounting to above fifty thouſand pounds 
a month, was a ſum too great for the Kingdom to pay long, as was 


ſo then generally believ d. It was pretended that two months would put 
an end to the Treaty; fo that the two hundred thouſand pounds, which 


the City had ſupplied, would diſcharge all the Disbanding : and in this 
hope the King confirm d the Ceſſation, and ſent a ſafe Conduct for ſuch 
Q 3 Com- 


A Ceſſation 


agreed ov. 


7% Trees Commiſſioners as the Scots ſhould think fit to ſend to London for the 
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carrying on the Treaty. 

A LL which being done, the King and the Lords left Tork, that they 
might be at London before the beginning of the Parliament; the Earl 
of Strafford ſtaying ſtill in the North to put the Army into as good a 
poſture as he could, and to ſuppreſs the Mutinous ſpirit it was inclined 
to; and if it were poſſible, to diſpoſe that great County (of which he 
had the entire command) to a better temper towards the King's Service, 
and to a greater indignation towards the Scots; of whom they did not 
uſe to have too charitable an opinion. But in both theſe applications he, 
underwent great mortifications ; the Officers of the Army every day 
asking his leave to repair to London, being choſen to ſerve in Parlia- 
ment; and when he denied to give them Paſles, they went away with- 
out them: and the Gentlemen of the Country who had moſt depended 
upon him, and been obliged by him, withdrawing their application and 
- attendance, and entring into combination with his greateſt Enemies 
againſt him. 

IT is not to be denied, the King was in very great Straits, and had 
it not in his power abſolutely to chooſe which way he would go; and 
well foreſaw, that a Parliament in that conjuncture of affairs would not, 
apply natural and proper Remedies to the Diſeaſe: for though it was 
not imaginable it would run the courſes it afterwards did, yet it was vi- 
ſible enough he muſt reſign very much to their affections and appe- 
tite (which were not like to be contain d within any modeſt bounds) 
and therefore no queſtion his Majeſty did not think of calling a Parlia- 
ment at firſt, but was wrought to it by degrees: Vet the great Coun- 
cil could not but produce the other; where the unskilfulneſs and paſſion 
of ſome for want of diſcerning Conſequences, and a general ſharpneſs 
and animoſity againſt Perſons, did more miſchief than the power or ma- 
lice of Thoſe who had a form d deſign of Confuſion: for without doubt; 
that Fire at that time (which did ſhortly aſter burn the whole King- 
dom) might have been cover d under a buſhel. So as in truth there was 
no Counſel ſo neceſſary then, as for the King to have continued in 
his Army, and to have drawn none thither but ſuch as were more afraid 
of diſhonour than danger; and to have truſted the juſtice and power 
of the Law with ſuppreſſing of Tumults, and quieting Diſorders in 
his rear. 

Ir is ſtrange, and had ſomewhat of a Judgement from Heaven in it, 
that all the induſtry and learning of the late years had been beſtow d 
in finding out and evincing, that in caſe of Neceſſity any extraordinary ,o 
way for Supply was Lawful; and upon that ground had proceeded 
when there was No neceſſity; and now when the Neceſſity was appa- 
rent, Money muſt be levied in the ordinary courſe of Parliament, which 
was then more extraordinary than the other had been; as Tor- muſt 
be defended from an Enemy within twenty five miles of it, by Money 
to be given at London ſix Weeks after, and to be gather d within fix 
Months. It had been only the ſeaſon and evidence of Neceſſity that had 
been queſtion d; and the view of it in a Perſpective of State at a di- 
ſtance that no eyes could reach, denied to be ground enough for an 
Impofition: as no man could pull down his neighbour's houſe becauſe it ;- 
ſtood next Furſe, or Thatch, or ſome combuſtible matter which might 
take fire; though he might do it when that combuſtible matter was 
really a fire. But it was never denied that flagrante bello, when an Ene- 
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my had actually invaded the Kingdom, and fo the Neceſſity both ſeen 
and felt, all mens goods are the goods of the Publick, to be applied to 
the publick ſafety, and as carefully to be repair d by the Publick ſtock. 
And it is very probable (fince the Factions within, and the Correſpon- 
dence abroad was ſo apparent, that a Parliament then call d would do 
the buſineſs of the Scors, and of Thoſe who invited them hither ) that 
if the King had poſitively declared, that he would haye no Parliament 
as long as that Army ſtaid in England, but as ſoon as they were re- 
tired into their own Country he would ſummon one, and refer all mat- 

i; ters to Their advice, and even be adviſed by Them in the compoſing 
the diſtractions of Scotland: I ſay it is probable, that they would ei- 
ther willingly have left the Kingdom, or ſpeedily have been compell'd; 
there being at that timean Army in /re/and (as was ſaid before) ready 
to have viſited Scotland. 

NEITHER would the Indiſpofition of the King's Army (which was 
begot only by thoſe Inſuſions, that there muſt of neceſſity be a Par- 
liament, which would prevent farther Fighting) have laſted, when 
they found thoſe Authors confuted : for the Army was conſtituted of 
good Officers, which were more capable of being deceived by their 

Friends, than impoſed upon by their Enemies; and they had their Sol- 
diers in good devotion, and the buſineſs of Newburn would rather 
have ſpurr d them on than reſtrain d them. And it had been much the 
beſt courſe that could have been taken, if, after the fright at Nezwburn, 
the King as well as the Earl of S'rafford had made haſt to Durham 
and kept that Poſt, without ſtaying at Tork; and after ſome exemplary 

Juſtice and Diſgrace upon the chief Officers who were Faulty, till the 
Army had recover their Spirits (which in a very ſhort time it did with 
ſhame and indignation enough) had march'd directly againſt the Scots; 
by which they would have ſpeedily diſpoſſeſs d them of their new 

;- Conqueſt, and forced them to have run diſtracted into their own Coun- 
try ; as may be reaſonably concluded from their behaviour whenever 
they were aſſaulted afterwards by the Engi/b. 

AND it is as ſtrange that the experience of the laſt Summer, when 
the attendance of ſo great a number of the Nobility (who had no mind 
to the War, and as little devotion to the Court) was the true ground 

and cauſe of that ridiculous Pacification, did not prevail with the King 
never to convene the ſame company to him again; which could do 
him very little good if they had deſired it; and could not but do him 
more harm than even the worſt of them at that time intended to do: 
For it might very eaſily have been foreſeen, that the calling ſo diſ⸗ 
contented, or giſobliged , or diſaffected men together, with a liberty 
to conſult and adviſe, very few whereof had that inclination and reve- 
rence for the Perſon of the King they ought to have had, though 
{carce any of them had at that time that miſchief in their hearts which 
they afterwards diſcover'd againſt him, or indeed had the leaſt pur- 
poſe to Rebel: I ſay the calling fuch men together, could not but make 
men much worſe than they came, and put worſe thoughts into their 
heads than they brought with them, when the Mifcarriage as well as 
the Misfortune of the Court would be the common argument and diſ- 
;- courſe; and when they would quickly diſcern, that it was like to be in 
every one of Their to contribute to the Deſtruction, at leaft 
to the Diſgrace, of Men they had no kindneſs for, and moſt of them great 

animoſity againſt. | | | 
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Bur the King was without the preſence and attendance of any man 
in whoſe judgement and wiſdom he had a full confidence; for the 
Earl of Strafford was at the Army; and they who firſt propoſed the call. 
ing the Peers, knew well enough that the King knew Parliaments too 
well to be inclined to call one if they ſhould propoſe it; and there- 
fore They propoſed another expedient, which he knew not; and fo was 
ſurprized with the advice ( which he thought could do no harm) and 
gave direction for the iſſuing out of Writs, before he enough confi- 
der'd whether it might not in truth produce ſome miſchief he had not 
well thought of; as he quickly found, Nor did the Scots themſelves re- 
ſolve to give him more diſquiet in the enſuing Parliament, than the 
major part of his great Council that he brought together reſoly'd to con- 
cur with them in: and with that diſpoſition, which they could never 
have contracted if they had remain d by themſelves, they all haſten'd to 
the place where they might do the Miſchief they intended. 

THE next Error to this was, that at the meeting of the great Coun- 
eil at Tork, and before any conſent to the Treaty at Rippor, there was 
not a ſtate made, and information given of the whole Proceedings in 
Scotland, and thereupon ſome debate andjudgment by the whole Coun- 
cil before the Sixteen departed, for their information and inſtruction: » 


and this had been ſtrangely omitted before at the Pacification, inſo- 


much as many who had been employ d in that firſt at he Berkes, and 
in the laſt at Nippon, confeſs d that none of them (and they were of 
the Prime Quality) then did, or ever after, know any thing ofthe Laws 
and Cuſtoms of that Kingdom (by which they might have judged whe- 
ther the King had exceeded his juſt power, or any thing of the mat- 
ter of fact in the ſeveral tranſactions) but what they had receiy'd at 
thoſe meetings from the perſons who were naturally to make their own 
defence, and ſo by accuſing others to make their own caſe the more 
plauſible; in which it could not be expected they would mention any 
thing to their own diſadvantage. 

By Them they were told © of a Liturgy impoſed upon them by their 
* Biſhops, contrary to, or without Act of Parliament, with ſtrange cir- 


- *cumſtances of Severity and Rigour : of ſome clauſes in that Liturgy, 


« different from that of the Church of England; with pretty ſmart com- 
ments of advice, and animadverſions upon thoſe Alterations: of a 
“Book of Canons, in which an extraordinary and extravagant power 
te was aflerted to the Biſhops: of a High Commiſſion Court, which ex- 
*ceeded all limits, and cenſured all degrees of men: of the inſolent 


* Speeches of this Biſhop to that Nobleman, and of the Ill Life of ano-« 


ther: of their Own great Humility and Duty to their ſacred Sovereign, 
* without whoſe Favour and Protection they would not live: and laſt- 
ly, of their ſeveral moſt ſubmiſs Addreſſes, by Petition and all other 


ways to his Majeſty; being defirous, when their Grievances were but 


e heard, to lay Themſelves and Their Complaints at his Royal Feet, 
te and to be moſt entirely diſpoſed by him in ſuch manner, as to His wiſ- 


dom alone ſhould be thought fit: but that by the power and inter- 


< poſition of their Adverſaries, all their Supplications had been rejected, 
* and They never yet admitted to be 4 | 

Wirz theſe and the like Artifices the good Lords were ſo wrought" 
upon and tranſported, that they eaſily Conſented to whatſoever was 


propoſed; nor was there any Propoſition made and inſiſted on by them 


at the firſt or ſecond Treaty, which was not for the matter fully — 
ſen 
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ſented to: whereas, if their Lordſhips had been fully advertiſed of the 
whole truth (though there had been ſome Inadyertencies and Inco- 
gitancy in the circumſtances of the tranſaction) his Majeſty had full 
power, by the Laws of Scotland then in force, to make that Reformation 
he intended. All their Petitions and Addrefles had found moſt gracious 
acceptance, and receiv d moſt gracious anſwers. But on the contrary, 

They had invaded all the Rights of the Crown, alter d the Government, 
affronted the Magiſtrates and Miniſters of Juſtice, and his Majeſty's 
own Regal Authority, with unheard of Inſolences and Contempts; 

1c rejected all his offers of Grace and Pardon, and without cauſe or provo- 
cation denounced War againſt him; befieged, and taken the Caſtle of 
Edenborough , and other Places which held for his Majeſty. I fay, if 
This had been made as evident to them as ſurely it might have been 
made, it is not poſſible but thoſe Noble perſons would have preſery'd 
themſelves from being deluded by them; at leaſt many of the Inconve- 
niences which after enſued would have been prevented, if the form 
and method of their Proceedings had been preſcribed, or better look'd 
into. | 

Bur it muſt be confeſs d, that in that conjuncture ſuch neceſſary Evi- 

»dence and Information could very hardly be given: for though it 
mult not be doubted that there were many particular Perſons of Honour 
of that Nation who abhor d the Outrages which were committed, and 
retain'd within their own breaſts very Loyal wiſhes for his Majeſty's 
Proſperity; yet it cannot be denied that thoſe perſons, who by the 
Places they held (of King's Advocate, and other Offices) ought to have 
made that Information of matter of Law, and matter of Fa&, were 
Themſelves the moſt active Promoters of the Rebellion; and the Defe- 
Aion was ſo general, and ſo few declared, or were active on his Ma- 
jeſty's behalf, that they who were not corrupted in their inward Fidelity, 

. zo were ſo Terrified, that they durſt not appear in any Office that might 
provoke Thoſe who ſolely had the power and the will to deſtroy 
them. 

THE laſt and moſt confounding Error was the removing the Trea- 
ty to London, and upon any terms conſenting that the Soi Commiſ- 
ſioners ſhould reſide there before a Peace concluded. By which means, 
they had not only opportunity to publiſh all their Counſels and Dire- 
ctions in their Sermons to the People (who reſorted thither in incredible 
numbers) and to give their Advice, from time to time, to Thoſe of the 
Ernghſh who knew not ſo well yet to compaſs their Own ends, but 

e were ready (when any buſineſs was too big and unweildy to be managed 
by the few who were yet throughly engaged) to interpoſe in the name 
of Their Nation, and with reference to Things or Perſons to make 
ſuch demands from and on the behalf of the Kingdom of Scotland, as 
under no other ſtyle would have receiv d any countenance: and this 
brought that univerſal Terror with it (as will appear to the life in the 
proceſs of this Hiſtory) upon Thoſe of neareſt relationto the Kings Ser- 
vice, as well as Thoſe at a greater diſtance, who clearly diſcernd and 
deteſted the Villany and Wickedneſs of thoſe tranſactions, that their 
warineſs and wiſdom could not be great enough to preſerve them, if they 

did not ſtupidly look on without ſeeming to underſtand what they could 

m In no degree controul or prevent. 

IN all Conſpiracies there muſt be great ſecrecy, conſent, and union; 

yet it can hardly be conceiy'd, with * entire Confidence in 2 

other, 
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other, the numerous and not very rich Nobility of Scotland (for of of 
the Common People, who are naturally very dependent on the other, 
there can be no wonder) concurr'd in the carrying on this Rebellion: 
their ſtrange Condeſcenſion and Submiſſion to their ignorant and inſo- 
lent Clergy, who were to have great Authority, becauſe they were to 


inflame all forts of men upon the obligations of Conſcience; and in or- 


der thereunto, and to revenge a little Indiſcretion and il Manners 
of ſome of the Biſhops, had liberty to ere& a Tribunal the moſt Ty- 
rannical over all ſorts of men, and all the Families of the Kingdom: 


ſo that the Preacher reprehended the Husband , governd the Wite, 


quiſitive into more than they were ready to cm mm mum; 


chaſtiſed the Children, and inſulted over the Servants, in the Houſes of bs 
the Greateſt men. They refer'd the management and conduct of the 
whole Affair to a Committee of a few, who had never before exerciſed 
any Office or Authority in the Publick, with that perfe& refignation 
and obedience, that nobody preſumed to enquire What was to be done, 
or to murmur at, or cenſure any thing that Was done; and the Ge- 
neral himſelf, and the Martial affairs, were ſubject to this Regimen and 
Diſcipline as well as the Civil: yet They who were intruſted with 
this Superiority, paid all the Outward reſpect and reverence to the 
perſon of the General, as if all the power and diſpoſal had been in Him 
alone. 5 
THE tew Eugliſhb (for there were yet but very few who were in. 
truſted from the Beginning of the enterprize, and with all that was 
Then. projected) were men of reſerv d and dark natures, of great indu- 
ſtry and addreſs, and of much reputation for probity and im 
life, and who truſted none, but thoſe ho were contented to h 
to that degree as they were willing to truſt them, he” bein 


the reſt depended upon their diſcretion and judgment; and | 
and/ diſpoſed, by ſecond and third hands, many to concur and'o 
bute to ſeveral preparatory actions, who- would rer 
ſented to the concluſions which naturally reſulted fr "5 h 
miles. | 
TH1s united ſtrength, and pour ym and ative tempet 


1 Servants and 1 SubjeRts t to the utmoſt ro of all un- 
law ful attempts, communicate their purpoſes to men of the me Inte- 
grity, that ſo they might unite their counſels as well in the manner“ 
and way, as their reſolutions in the end. But every one thought it enough 
to preſerve his own innocence, and to leave the Reſt to thoſe who 
ſnould have authority to direct. The King was perple d and irreſo- 
lute, and according to his natural conſtitution (which never diſpoſed 
him to jealouſy of any man of whom he had once thought well): was 
full of hope, that his condition was not ſo bad as it ſeem'd to be. 
The Queen wiſh'd much better to the Earl of Holland, than to the 
Arch Biſhop or the Earl of Strafford, neither of Them being i in any de- 
gree acceptable to her; fo. that ſne was little concern d for the dan- 
ger that threatned them: but when ſhe ſaw the King's Honour and; 
Dignity invaded in the proſecution, ſhe withdrew her favour from 
the Earl of Hollaud; but then ſhe was perſwaded, by thoſe who had 
moſt credit with her , to believe, that by the remoyal of the great 
3 Mini- 
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Miniſters , Her power and authority would be encreaſed, and that 
the prevailing Party would be willing to depend upon her; and 
that by gratifying the principal Perſons of them with ſuch Preter- 
ments as they affected, ſhe would quickly reconcile all ill humours: 
and ſo ſhe hearkned to any overtures of that kind; which were allways 
carried on without the conſent or privity of thoſe who were con- 
cern'd, who in truth more diſliked Her abſolute power with the King, 
than any other Exceſs of the Court, and look'd upon it as the greateſt 
Grievance. Every man There confiderd only what application would 

10 be moſt like to raiſe his Own fortune, or to do Thoſe harm with 
whom he was angry, and gave himſelf wholely up to thoſe Artifices 
which might promote either. To preſerve themſelves from the diſplea- 
ſure and cenſure of the Parliament, and to render themſelves gracious 
to Thoſe who were like to be powerful in it, was all men's buſineſs 
and ſollicitude. And in this very unequal and diſproportiond condition 
and temper, was the King's and the Scotiſßh Army, the Court and the 
Country, when the Parliament met. 


THE END or THE SECOND Book. 
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5 : Deut. XII. 30. 4) 


Take heed to thy Self, that thou be not ſnared by following them, 


and that thou enquire not after their God's, ſaying, How did 


theſe Nations ſerve their Gods? even So will I do likewiſe. 
Judg. 1. 3. 
But they ſhall be as Thorns in your Sides, and their Guds 
Hal be a Snare unto you. 


=> vember 1640. with a fuller appearance-than 
IS SA | could be reaſonably expected, from the ſhort 
time for Elections after the iſſuing out the 
Writs; inſomuch as at the firſt not many 
| Members were abſent. It had a ſad and a 
malencholick aſpe& upon the' firſt entrance, 
which preſaged ſome — and unnatural 
events. The King himſelf did not ride with 
his accuſtomd Equipage nor in his uſual ma- 
jeſty to Weſtminſter, but went privately in his Barge to the Parliament 
Stairs, and after to the Church, as if it had been to a return of a pro- 
rogued or adjourn d Parliament. And there was likewiſe an untoward, 
and in truth an unheard of accident, which broke many of the King's 
meaſures, and infinitely diſorder d his Service beyonda capacity of repa- 
ration. From the time the calling a Parliament was reſfolv'd upon, the 
King defign'd S Thomas Gardiner, who was Recorder of London, to be 
Speaker in the Houſe of Commons; a man of gravity and quickneſs, 
that had ſomewhat of authority and gracefulneſs in his perſon and pre- 
;- ſence, and in all reſpects equal to the Service. There was little doubt 
but that he would be choſen to ſerve in one of the four places for the 
City of London, which had very rarely rejected their Recorder upon 
that occaſion; and leſt that ſhould fail, diligence was uſed in one or two 
other places that he might be elected. The oppoſition was ſo great, and 


the Faction ſo ſtrong, to hinder his being elected in the City, that _ 
others 


HE Parliament 1 met # upon the Third of MW.. Parla- 
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others were choſen for that Service, without hardly. mentioning his 
name: nor was there leſs induſtry uſed to prevent his being choſen in 
other places; Clerks were corrupted not to make out the Writ for one 
place, and ways were found out to hinder the Writ from being executed 
in another, time enough for the return before the meeting: ſo great a 
fear there was, that a man ofentire affections to the King, and of prudence 
enough to manage thoſe affections, and to regulate the contrary, ſhould 
be put into the Chair. So that the very morning the Parliament was 
to meet, and when the King intended to go thither, he was inform'd 
that S Thomas Gardiner. was not return'd to ſerve as a Member in then 
Houſe of Commons, and ſo was not capable of being choſen. to be 
Speaker; ſo that his Majeſty deferr'd his going to the Houſe till the 
afternoon, by which time he was to think of another Speaker. 
Don the peruſal of all the Returns into the Crown Office, there 
were not found many Lawyers of eminent Name (though many of 
them proved very Eminent men afterwards) or who had ſervd long in 
former Parliaments, the experience whereof was to be wiſh'd; and men 
of that Profeſſion had been moſt commonly thought the moſt proper 
for that Service, and the putting it out of that Channel at that time was 
thought too hazardous: ſo that, after all the deliberation the ſhortneſs» 
of that time would admit, M Lenthall, a Bencher of Lncotns-Inn (a 
Lawyer of competent practice, and no ill reputation for his affection to 
the Government both of Church and State) was pitchd upon by the 
King, and with very great difficulty rather prevail'd with than per- 
ſwaded toaccept the charge. And no doubt a Worſe could not have been 
deputed of all that Profeſſion who were then return'd; for he was a 
man ofa very narrow, timorous nature, and of no experience or conver- 
ſation in the affairs of the Kingdom, beyond what the very drudgery in 
his Profeſſion (in which all his deſign was to make himſelf rich) en- 
gaged him in. In a word, he was in all reſpects very unequal to the 
Work, and not knowing how to preſerve his Own dignity, or to reſtrain 
the licence and exorbitance of Others, his Weakneſs contributed as much 
to the growing Miſchiefs, as the Malice of the principal contrivers. 
However, after the King had that afternoon recommended the diſtracted 
condition of the Kingdom (with too little Majeſty) to the wiſdom of the 
two Houſes of Parliament, to have ſuch reformation and remedies ap- 
plied as They ſhould think fit, propofing to them, as the beſt rule for 
their Counſels, © that all things ſhould be reduced to the practice of the 
te time of Queen Eligabeth; the Houſe, of Commons no ſooner return d 
ar Lenthal to their Houſe, than they choſe M' Lenthall to be their Speaker; and+ 
nee pe2t- two days after, with the uſual ceremonies and circumſtances, preſented 
him to the King, who declared his acceptation; and ſo both Houſes 
were ready for the Work. 
THERE was obſervd a maryellous elated countenance in many of 
the Members of Parliament before they met together in the Houſe ; the 
ſame men who fix months before were obſery'd to be of very moderate 
tempers, and to wiſh that gentle remedies might be applied, without 
opening the wound too wide and expoſing it to the air, and rather to cure 
what was amiſs than too ſtrictly to make inquiſition into the cauſes and 
original of the malady, talk d Now in another diale& both of Things? 
and Perſons; and ſaid © that they muſt now be of another temper than 
*they were the laſt Parliament; that they muſt not only ſweep the 
* Houle clean below, but muſt pull down all the Cobwebs which hung 
c«c in 
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«*jn the top and corners, that they might not breed duſt, and ſo make a 
« foul Houſe hereafter; That they had now an opportunity to make 
their Country happy, by removing all Grievances, and pulling up the 


« Cauſes of them by the Roots, if all men would do their duties; and 


uſed much other ſharp diſcourſe to the ſame purpole : by which it was 
diſcern'd, that the warmeſt and boldeſt counſels and overtures, would 
find a much better reception than thoſe of a more temperate allay ; 
which fell out accordingly : and the very firſt day they met together, in 


which they could enter upon buſineſs, M Pym, in a long, form'd di- a 
0 ſcourſe, lamented the miſerable ſtate and condition of the Kingdom, ag- 


gms T 
bate of Grie- 


gravated all the particulars which had been done amiſs in the Govern. “ 


ment, as © done and contrived maliciouſly, and upon deliberation, to 
« change the whole Frame, and to deprive the Nation of all the Liberty 
« and property which was their Birthright by the Laws of the Land, 
« which were now no more conſider d, but ſubjected to the arbitrary 
power of the Privy Council, which governd the Kingdom according 
*to Their will and pleaſure; theſe Calamities falling upon us in the 
*reign of a pious and virtuous King, who lovd his People, and was a 
«great lover of Juſtice. And thereupon enlarging in ſome ſpecious com- 


0 mendation of the nature and goodneſs ot the King, that he might wound 


him with lefs ſuſpicion, he ſaid, © We mult enquire from what Foun- 
*tain theſe Waters of bitterneſs flowd ; what perſons They were who 
*had ſo far infinuated themſelves into his Royal affections, as to be able 
* to pervert his excellent Judgment, to abuſe his Name, and wickedly 
«apply His authority to countenance and ſupport their Own corrupt de- 
„ ſigns Though he doubted there would be Many found of this cis, 
«who had contributed their joint endeavours to bring this miſery upon 
«the Nation; Yet he believ'd there was One more ſignal in that admi- 
© niſtration than the reſt, being a man of great parts and contrwance 
*and of great induſtry to bring what he defign'd to paſs; a man, who 
*inthe memory of many preſent, had fate in that Houſe an earneſt vin- 
« dicator of the Laws, and a moſt zealous aſhyrtor and champion for the 
«Liberties of the People; but that it was Jong ſince he turnd Apo- 
*ſtate from thoſe good affections, and according to the cuſtom and na- 
ture of Apoſtates, was become the greateſt Enemy to the L iberties of 
* his Country, and the greateſt promoter of Tyranny that any age had 
* produced. And then he named © the Earl of Srrafford, Lord Lieute- 
* nant of Ireland, and Lord Preſident of the Council eſtabliſhd in 
Jor for the Northern Parts of the Kingdom; who, he ſaid, had in 


both Places, and in all other Provinces wherein his ſervice had been 


* uſed by the King, raiſed ample monuments of his Tyrannical nature; 
* and that he believ'd, if they took a ſhort ſurvey of his actions and 
* behaviour, they would find him the principal Author and Promoter 
ok all thoſe Counſels which had expoſed the Kingdom to lo much 
*ruin: and ſo inſtanced in ſome high and imperious actions done by 
him in Eugland and in Ireland, ſome proud and over confident expreſ- 
lions in diſcourſe, and ſome paſſionate advices he had given in the 
moſt ſecret Councils and debates of the affairs of State; adding ſome 
lighter paſſages of his vanity and amours; that they who were not in- 


flamed with anger and deteſtation againſt him for the former, might 


have leſs eſteem and reverence for his prudence and diſcretion: and ſo 
concluded, © That they would well conſider how to provide a Remedy 
© proportionable to the Diſeaſe, and to prevent the farther r 
| 8 * they 
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* they were to expect from the continuance of this great man's power 
te and credit with the King, and his influence upon His counſels. 
Fk oM the time that the Earl of Salford was named, moſt men be- 
lievd, that there would be ſome Committee appointed to receive infor- 
mation of all his miſcarriages, and that, upon report thereof, they would 
farther confider what courſe to take in the examination and proſecu- 
tion thereof; but they had already prepared and digeſted their bufi- 
neſs to a riper period. : 

MPM had no ſooner finiſh'd his diſcourſe, than 8 John Cloror. 
thy (a Gentleman of Ireland, and utterly unknown in Ezg/and, who, 
was, by the contrivance and recommendation of ſome powerful perſons, 
return'd to ſerve for a Burrough in Devon/brire, that ſo he might be 
enabled to a& This part againſt the Lord Lieutenant) made a long and 
confuſed relation © of his Tyrannical carriage in that Kingdom; of the 
c Army he had raiſed there to invade Scotland; how he had threatned 
ce the Parliament, if they granted not ſuch Supplies as he required; of 
« an Oath he had framed to be adminiſtred to all the Scotiſh nation 
«which inhabited that Kingdom, and his ſevere proceedings againſt 
« ſome Perſons of Quality who refuſed to take that Oath; and that he 
te had with great pride and paſſion publickly declared at his leaving that, 
«* Kingdom, If ever he ſhould return to that Sword, he would not leave 
« x Scotiſli man to inhabit in Ireland: with a multitude of very exalted 
expreſſions, and ſome very high actions in his adminiſtration of that Go- 
vernment, in which the Lives as well as the Fortunes of men had been 
diſpoſed of out of the common road of Juſtice: all which, made him 
to be look'd upon as a man very terrible, and under whoſe authority 
men would not chooſe to put themſelves. | 

SEVERAL other Perſons appearing ready to continue the diſcourſe, 
and the morning being ſpent, ſo that, according to the obſervation of 
Parliament hours, the time of rifing was come, an Order was ſuddainly 
made © that the door ſhould be ſhut, and nobody ſufferd to go out of 
«the Houſe; which had rely been practiſed: care having been firſt 
taken, to give ſuch advertiſement to ſome of the Lords that that Houſe 
might likewiſe be kept from riſing; which would otherwiſe very much 
have broken their meaſures. 

THEN S' John Hotham, and ſome other Tork-/bre men, who had re- 
ceiv d ſome diſobligation from the Earl in the County, continued the 
Invective, mentioning many particulars of his imperious carriage, and 
that he had, in the face of the Country, upon the execution of ſome il- 
legal Commiſſion, declared, © that they ſhould find the little finger ofthe . 


«Kings Prerogative heavier upon them than the loyns of the Law; 


which expreſſion, though upon after-examination it was found to have 


a quite contrary ſenſe, marvellouſly increaſed the Paſſion and Prejudice 


towards _ * a PRO 
IN concluſion, after many hours of bitter inveighing, and rippi 

up the courſe of his life Before his coming to Court, and his aas AF 
ter, it was moved, according te the ſecret Reſolution taken before, 
that he might be forthwith I d of High Treaſon; which was 
no ſooner mention d, than it an univerſal approbation and conſent 
from the whole Houſe: nor was there, in all the debate, one perſon . 
who ofterd to ſtop the Torrent by any favourable teſtimony concerning 
the Earls carriage, fave only that the Lord Fa/k/and (who was very 
well known to be far from having any kindneſs for him) when the Pro- 
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poſition was made for the Preſent accuſing him of High Treaſon, mo- 
deſtly deſired the Houſe to conſider, © Whether it would not ſuit better 
« with the gravity of their Proceedings, firſt to digeſt many of thoſe 
« particulars which had been mentioned, by a Committee, before they 
« ſent up to accuſe him? declaring himſelf to be abundantly ſatisfied 
that there was enough to charge him: which was very ingenuouſly, 
and frankly anſwer d by M m, © That ſuch a delay might probably 
« hlaſt all their hopes, and put it out of their power to proceed farther 
than they had done already; that the Earls power and credit with 

10“ the King, and with all thoſe who had moſt credit with King or Queen, 
« was ſo great, that when he ſhould come to know that ſo much of his 
« Wickedneſs was diſcover'd, his own Conſcience would tell him What 
« he was to expect; and therefore he would undoubtedly procure the 
« Parliament to be Diffoly'd, rather than undergo the Juſtice of it, or 
« take ſome other deſperate courſe to preſerve Himſelf, though with the 
hazard of the Kingdom's ruin: Whereas, if they preſently ſent up to 
e impeach him of High Treaſon before the Houſe of Peers, in the Name 
« and on the Behalf of all the Commons of England, who were repre- 
© ſented by them, the Lords would be obliged in Juſtice to commit him 

into ſafe cuſtody, and ſo ſequeſter him from reſorting to Council, or 
e having acceſs to his Majeſty; and then they ſhould proceed againſt 
* him in the uſual form with all neceſſary expedition. 

To thoſe who were known to have no kindneſs for him, and ſeem'd 
to doubt whether all the particulars alledged , being proved, would 
amount to High Treaſon, it was alledged, That the Houſe of Com- 
* mons were not Judges, but only Accuſers, and that the Lords were 
the proper Judges whether ſuch a complication of enormous crimes in 
4 one perſon did not amount to the higheſt offence the Law took notice 
*of, and therefore that it was fit to preſent it to them. Theſe reaſons 

z of the haſt they made, fo clearly deliver d, gave that univerſal fatis- 
faction, that without farther conſidering the Injuſtice and Unreaſonable- 
neſs of it, they voted unanimouſly ( for ought appear'd to the contrary 
by any avow d contradiction) © that they would forthwith ſend up to Ti commer: 
*the Lords and accuſe the Earl of Srrafford of High Treaſon, and ſeve- Ei, 
*ral other Crimes and Miſdemeanours, and defire that he might be! * 
preſently ſequeſtred from the Council, and committed to fafe cuſtody; 
and M'Pym was made choice of for the Meſſenger to perform that 
office. This being determin'd, the doors were open'd, and moſt of the 
Houſe accompanied him on the Errand. 

„Ir was about three of the Clock in the afternoon, when the Earl 
of Strafford (being infirm, and not well diſpoſed in his health, and fo 
not having ſtirrd out of his houſe that morning) hearing that both 
Houſes {till fate, thought fit to go thither. It was believd by ſome (upon 
what ground was never clear enough) that he made that haſte then toac- 
cuſe the Lord Say, and ſome others, of having induced the Sco7s to in- 
vade the Kingdom; but he was ſcarce entred into the Houſe of Peers, 
when the meſſage from the Houſe of Commons was call'd in, and when 
M'Pym at the Bar, and in the Name of all the Commons of England, 
impeach'd Thomas Fart of Strafford ( with the addition of all his other 

Titles) of High Treaſon, and ſeveral other heinous Crimes and Miſde- 
meanours, ot which he ſaid the Commons would in due time make 
proof in form; and in the mean time defired in Their name, that he 
might be ſequeſtred from all Councils, and be put into ſafe cuſtody : or 
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The Earl is 


committed to 


ſo withdrawing, the Earl was, with more clamour than was ſuitable to 
the gravity of that Supream Court, call d upon to Withdraw, hardly 
obtaining leave to be firſt heard in his place, which could not be de- 
nied him. 

Hz then lamented © his great Misfortune to lie under ſo heavy a 
charge; profeſs'd his Innocence and Integrity, which he made no doubt 
ce he ſhould make appear to them; deſired that he might have his Li- 
© berty, untill ſome Guilt ſhould be proved; and deſired them to confi- 
der, what miſchief they ſhould bring upon Themſelves, if upon ſuch 
*a general charge, without the mention of any one crime, a Peer of the 
Realm ſhould be committed to Priſon, and ſo deprived of his Place 
* jn that Houſe, where he was ſummon d by the King's Writ to aſſiſt in 
«their Counſels; and of what conſequence ſuch a Precedent might be 
*to their Own Privilege and Birthright: and then withdrew. The 
Peers with very little debate reſolv d he ſhould be committed to the 


the Black-rod. © cuſtody of the Gentleman Uſher of the Black rod, there to remain un- 


*till the Houſe of Commons ſhould bring in a particular Charge againſt 
*him: which determination of the Houſe was pronounced to him at 
the Bar upon his Knees, by the Lord Keeper of the great Seal, upon 
the Wool-fack : and ſo being taken away by Maxwell, Gentleman 
Uſher, M Pym was call'd in, and inform d what the Houſe had done; 
after which (it being then about four of the Clock) both Houſes adjournd 
till the next day. 

WN this work was ſo proſperouſly over, they begun to conſider, 
that notwithſtanding all the Induſtry that had been uſed to procure ſuch 
Members to be choſen, or return'd though not choſen, who had been 
molt refractory to the Government of the Church and State; yet that 
the Houſe was ſo conſtituted, that when the firſt heat (which allmoſt all 
men brought with them ) ſhould be a little allay'd, violent counſels 
would not be long hearkned to: and therefore, As they took great care; 
by the Committee of Elections to remove as many of thoſe Members as 
they ſuſpected not to be inclinable to their Paſſions, upon pretence 
that they were not regularly choſen, that ſo they might bring in others 
more pliable in Their places; in which no rule of Juſtice was ſo much 
as pretended to be obſervd by them; inſomuch as it was often ſaid 
by leading men amongſt them, © that they ought in thoſe caſes of Ele- 
e ctions to be guided by the fitneſs and worthineſs of the Perſon, what- 
ce ſoever the deſire of thoſe was in whom the Right of Election re- 
*maind; and therefore one man hath been admitted upon the ſame 
rule by which another hath been rejected: So they declared, © That no 
* perſon, how Law fully and Regularly ſoever choſen and return d ſhould 
*be and fit as a Member with them, who had been a party or fa- 
*yourer of any Project, or who had been employd in any Illegal Com- 
*miſſion. | 

By this means ( contrary to the Cuſtoms and Rights of Parliament ) 
many Gentlemen of good Quality were removed, in whoſe places com- 
monly others were choſen of more agreeable diſpolitions : but in this 
likewiſe there was no rule obſerv d; for no perſon was hereby removed, 
of whom there was any hope that he might be applied to the violent 
courſes which were intended. Upon which occaſion the King charged; 
them in one of his Declarations, © that when, under that notion of Pro- 
*jeRors, they expelld many, they yet never queſtion d S' Henry Mild 
ena, or M' Laurence Whitaker ; who had been moſt ſcandalouſly — 
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gaged in thoſe Preſſures, though ſince more ſcandalouſly in all enter- 
prizes againſt his Majeſty; to which never any anſwer or reply was 
ade. 
2 THE next art, was to make the Severity and Rigour of the Houſe as 
formidable as was poflible, and to make as many men apprehend them- 
ſelves obnoxious to the Houſe, as had been in any truſt or employ- 
ment in the Kingdom. Thus they paſs d many general Votes concern- 
ing Ship-money, in which, all who had been High Sheriffs, and ſo col- 
lected it, were highly concernd. The like ſharp Concluſions were made 

o upon all Lords Lieutenants and their Deputies, which were the prime 
Gentlemen of Quality in all the Counties of Exgland. Then upon ſome 
diſquiſition of the Proceedings in the Star-chamber, and at the Coun- 
cil-Table, all who concurrd in ſuch a Sentence, and conſented to ſuch an 
Order, were declared Criminal, and to be proceeded againſt. So that, 
in amoment, All the Lords of the Council, All who had been Deputy- 
Lieutenants, or High Sheriffs, during the late years, found themſelves 
within the mercy of theſe grand Inquiſitors: and hearing new terms 
of art, that a complication of ſeveral Miſdemeanours might grow up 
to Treaſon, and the like, it was no wonder if men deſired by all means 

to get Their favour and protection. 

WHEN they had ſufficiently ſtartled men by theſe Proceedings, and 
upon half an hours debate, ſent up an Accuſation againſt the Lord rt eb. B. 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury of High Treaſon, and ſo removed Him like- wu —4 
wiſe from the King's Council, they reſted ſatisfied with their general 3 
Rules, Votes, and Orders, without making haſt to proceed either againſt 
Things or Perſons; being willing, rather to keep men in Suſpenſe, and 

to have the advantage of their Fears, than, by letting them ſee the 
Worſt that could befall them, loſe the benefit of their Application. For 
this reaſon they uſed their utmoſt skill to keep off any debate of Ship- 

z money, that that whole bufineſs might hang like a Meteor over the 
heads of thoſe that were in any degree faulty in it; and it was obſervable, 
when, notwithſtanding all their endeayours to divert it, that buſineſs 
was brought into debate, and upon that ( which could not be avoided ) 
the Lord Huch named as an avow'd Factor and Procurer of that odious 
Judgement; who, if Their rule were true, that an endeavour to alter 
* the Government by Law, and tointroduce an Arbitrary Power, were 
*'Treaſon, was the moſt notoriouſly and unexcuſably guilty of that 
crime of any man that could be named; Before they would endure the 
mention of an accuſation of High Treaſon, they appointed a Committee, 

e with great deliberation and ſolemnity, to bring in a charge Formall 
prepared ( which had not been done in the caſe of the Lord Arch-Biſhop, 
or the Earl of Srafford) and then gave him a day to be heard for 
himſclfat the Houſe of Commons Bar, whereby, againſt all order, he 
was to take notice of what was handled in the Houſe concerning him- 
ſelt; and then finding that, by their own Rules, He would be likewiſeac- 
cuſed of High Treaſon, they continued the Debate ſo long, that the 
Lords Houſe was riſen, ſo that the Accuſation was not carried up till 
the next morning: and before that time, the Lord Keeper (being well E., 1-4 
inform'd of all that had paſs d) had withdrawn himſelf; and ſhortly af- ie 4 

ter went into Holland the Lord Littleton, then Chief Juſtice of the“ 
Court of Common Pleas, being made Keeper of the great Seal of Eg- 
land in his place. | 

ABourT the fame time, S Francis Windebank, one of the Principal 
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Secretaries of State, and then a Member of the Houſe of Commons, was 
accuſed of mady tranſactions on the behalf of the Papiſts, of ſeveral 
natures ( whoſe extraordinary Patron indeed he was) and he being then 
preſent in the Houſe, ſeveral Warrants under his own hand were pro- 
duced for the diſcharge of Proſecutions againſt Priefts, and for the releaſe 
of Prieſts out of Priſon: whereupon, whilſt the matter ſhould be de- 
bated, according to cuſtom he was order d to Withdraw, and fo went in- 


to the uſual place, the Committee-Chamber; immediately whereupon, 


the Houſe of Commons went toa Conference with the Lords upon ſome 
other occaſion, and returning from that Conference, no more reſumed i 
the debate of the Secretary, but having confider'd ſome other buſineſs 
roſe at their uſual hour; and ſo the Secretary had liberty to go to his 
own houſe; from whence, obſerving the diſpoſition of the Houſe, and 
well knowing what they were able to ſay againſt him, he had no more 


a: did lie. mind to truſt himſelf in that company, but the ſame night withdrew 


Wiſe Secretary 


Windcbank. 


himſelf from any place where enquiry might be made for him, and 
was no more heard of till the news came of his being landed in Hauce. 
So that within leſs than fix weeks, for no more was yet elapſed, 
theſe terrible Reformers had cauſed the two greateſt Counſellors of the 
Kingdom, and whom they moſt fear d, and fo hated, to be removed: 


from the King, and impriſon d, under an accuſation of High Treaſon ; 


and frighted away the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, and 
One of the Principal Secretaries of State, into Forreign Kingdoms, for 
fear of the like; beſides the preparing all the Lords of the Council, 
and very many of the principal Gentlemen throughout Exgland, who (as 
was ſaid before) had been High -Sherrifts, and Deputy Lieutenants, to 
expect ſuch meaſure of Puniſhment from Their general Votes and Reſo- 
lutions, as their future Demeanour ſhould draw upon them, for their 
paſt Offences: by which means, they were like to find no vigorous Re- 
ſiſtance or Oppoſition in their farther deſigns. : 

I couLD never yet learn the true reaſon, why they ſuffer d Secretary 
HWindebank to eſcape their Juſtice (for the Lord Finch, it was viſible 
he was in their favour, and they would gladly have preſerv'd him in the 


place) againſt whom they had more pregnant teſtimony of Offences 


within the verge of the Law, than againſt any perſon they have accuſed 
ſince this Parliament, and of ſome that, it may be, might have proved 
Capital, and ſo their appetite of Blood might have been ſatisfied: For, 
beſides his frequent Letters of interceſſion in his Own name, and ſigni- 
fication of his Majeſty s Pleaſure, on the behalf of Papiſts and Prieſts, 
to the Judges, and to other Miniſters of Juſtice ; and Protections granted & 


by Himſelf to Prieſts, that nobody ſhould moleſt them; He harbour d 


ſome Prielts in his own Houſe, knowing them to be ſuch; which, by 
the Statute made in the Twenty ninth year of Queen E/:zabetrh, is made 


| Felony : and there were ſome Warrants under his Own hand for the 


releaſe of Prieſts out of Newgate, who were actually attainted of Trea- 
ſon, and condemn'd to be hang d, drawn, and quarter'd; which by the 
ſtrict Letter of the Statute, the Lawyers ſaid, would have been very 


Penal to him. ; 


I REMEMBER one Story brought into the Houſe concerning him, 
that adminiſtred ſome mirth; A Meflenger (I think his name was Ne. 9e 
ton) who principally attended the ſervice of apprehending Prieſts, came 
one day to him in his Garden, and told him, © that he had brought 
« with him a Prieſt, a ſtirring and active perſon, whom he had appre- 
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c hended chat morning; and defired to know, to what Priſon he ſhould 
« carry him. The Secretary ſharply ask d him, © Whether he would 
« never give over this Blood-thirſty humour? and in great anger calling 
him Knave, and taking the Warrant from him by which he had ap- 
preaended him, departed without giving any other direction. The Meſ- 
{-nger appalld, thought the Prieſt was ſome perſon in favour, and 
cherelore took no more care of him, but ſufferd him to depart. The 
Prielt, freed from this fright, went ſecurely to his Lodgings, and within 
two or three days was arreſted for Debt, and carried in execution to 
„ Eriſon. Shortly after, Secretary Yindebank ſent for the Meſſenger, 
and ask d him, © What was become of the Prieſt he had at ſuch a time 
brought before him? he told him, © that he concerved his Honour 
«had been offended with the apprehenſion of him, and therefore he 
c Had lo no farther after him. The Secretary in much Paſſion told 
him, © the diſcharging a Prieſt was no light matter, and that it he ſpee- 
ile Found hun not, he ſhould anſwer the default with his lite; that 
tie Price. was 2 dangerous Fellow, and muſt not eſcape in that fa- 
non. The Meſtenger, beſides his natural inclination to that exerciſe, 
terrified with thoſe threats, left no means untried for the diſcovery, 
and at laſt heard where the man was in execution in Priton : thither he 
went and demanded the Prieſt (who was not there known to be ſuch) as 
is Priſoner formerly, and eſcaped from him; and by virtue of his 
{ict Warrant took him again into his cuſtody, and immediately carried 
him to the Secretary; and within few days after, the Prieſt was dif- 
charged, and at liberty. The Jaylor, in whoſe cuſtody he had been put 
for debt, was arreſted by the Parties griev'd, and he again ſued the Meſ- 
Enger, who appeald for Juſtice to the Houſe of Commons againſt the 
Secretary. | 

Tuls Caſe had been preſented to the Committee, and was ready to 
de reported, with all thoſe Warrants under his own hand before men- 
tion, at the time when Secretary Hindebank was in the Houſe. Be- 
lidcs that, he was charged by the Lords, by Meſſage or at a Conference, 
for Breach of Privilege at the Diffolution of the laſt Parliament, and 
ſigning Warrants for the ſearching the Studies and Papers of ſome Mem- 
bers; for which, according to the Doctrine then receiv d, he might 
have been put into the cuſtody of the Serjeant of the Houſe. But, as the 
laſt occaſion was not laid hold of, becauſe it would have inevitably in- 
voly'd his brother Secretary S' Harry Vane, who was under the ſame 
charge, and againſt whom indeed That charge was aim'd: So it ſeems, 
they were contented he ſhould make an eſcape from any Trial for the 
reſt; either, becauſe they thought his Place would be ſooner void by 
dus Flight than by his Trial, which would have taken up ſome time, and 
required ſome formality, they having defign'd that Place to M Hollis; 
or, that they thought he would, upon any examination, draw in ſome- 
what to the Prejudice of S' Henry Vane, whom they were to protect: 
and ſo they were well content with his Eſcape. 

HAavixG made their firſt entrance upon buſineſs with this vigour, 
they proceeded every day with the ſame fervour; and he who expreſt 
moſt Warmth againſt the Court and the Government, was heard with 
the moſt Favour; every day producing many form'd elaborate Ora- 
tions, againſt all the Acts of State which had been done for many years 
preceding. That they might haſten the Proſecution of the Earl of r. 
ford, which was their Firſt great defign, they made a cloſe — 
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of ſuch Members, as they knew to be moſt for their purpoſe, who 
ſhould, under an obligation of Secrecy, prepare the heads of a charge 
againſt him; which had been ſeldom or never heard of before in Par- 
lament: and that they might be ſure to do their buſineſs effectually, 
they ſent a meſſage to the Houſe of Peers, to defire them © to nominate 
« ſelect Committee likewiſe of a few, to examine upon oath ſuch Wit. 
ce nefles, as the Committee of the Houſe of Commons for preparing the 
Charge againſt the Earl of Strafford ſhould produce before them, and 
cin their Preſence, and upon ſuch Interrogatories as they ſhould offer; 
which, though it was without Precedent, or example, the Lords pres: 
ſently conſented to, and named ſuch men as knew well What they had 
todo. Then they cauſed Petitions to be every day preſented, by ſome 
who had been Griev'd by any ſevere Sentences in the Star-Chamber, 
or Committed by the Lords of the Council; againſt Lords Lieutenants 
of Counties, and their Deputy-Lieutenants, for having levyed Money 
upon the Country, for conducting and clothing of Soldiers, and other 
actions of a Martial nature (which had been done by thoſe Officers ſo 
qualified, from the time of Queen E/zabeth, and was practiſed through. 
out her Reign) and againſt Sheriffs, for having levied Ship-money. 
Upon all which Petitions (the matter being preſs d and aggravated ſtill- 
upon every particular by ſome Member of note and authority, upon 
which) all the acts how formal and judicial ſoever, without ſo much as 
hearing the Sentences or Judgements read, were voted “ to be Ille. 
„gal, and againſt the Liberty and Property of the Subject; and that 
call who were guilty of ſuch Proceedings, ſhould be Proſecuted for 
© their preſumption, and ſhould likewiſe pay Damages to the perſons 
*<jnjured. | 

By which general Votes (all paſsd within a ſhort time after the fit- 
ting of the Parliament) they had made themſelves ſo terrible, that 
all Privy-Counſlellors, as well for what they had done at the Board, as in» 
the Star-chamber (where indeed many notable Sentences had paſs'd, 
with ſome excels in the Puniſhment) all Lords Lieutenants, who for the 
moſt part were likewiſe Counſellors, whereof all were of the Houſe 
of Peers; and then all who were Deputy-Lieutenants, or had becn She- 
riffs ſince the firſt iſſuing out of Writs for the collection of Ship-money, 
whereof very many were then of the Houſe of Commons; tound them- 
ſelves involvd under ſome of thoſe Votes, and liable to be proceeded 
againſt upon the firſt Provocation; whereby they were kept in ſuch awe, 
both in the one Houſe, and the other, as if they were upon their good 
behaviour, that they durſt not appear to diſlike, much leſs to oppoſe +» 
whatſoever was propoſed. 

AL1. perſons impriſond for Sedition by the Star- Chamber upon the 
moſt ſolemn examination and the moſt grave deliberation, were ſet at 
liberty, that they might proſecute their appeals in Parliament. In the 
mean time, though there were two Armies in the bowels of the King- 
dom, at ſo vaſt an expence, care was taken only to provide money to 
Pay them, without the leaſt mention that the one ſhould return into 
Scotland, and the other be disbanded, that fo that vaſt expence might be 
determind: but on the contrary, frequent inſinuations were given, 
*that many great things were firſt to be done before the Armies could? 
* be disbanded; only they deſired the King “that. all Papiſts might 
be forthwith caſhierd out of his Army, which his Majeſty could not 
deny; and fo ſome Officers of good account were immediately diſiniſsd. 
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IT will not be impertinent nor unnatural to this preſent Diſcourſe, I er 


F ath 


to ſet down in this place the preſent temper and conſtitution of both + ce, 


Ffonſes at 


> 


Houſes of Parliament, that it may be the leſs wonder at, that ſo prodi- A . , 


of . he then 


gious an alteration ſhould be made in ſo ſhort a time, and the Crown 7/7." 


nor Them who would appear faithful to it. 


Or the Houſe of Peers, the great contrivers and deſigners were, firſt 


fallen ſo low, that it could neither Support it Self and its Own Majelty, 


in bath : 


ile Toaſt 


the Earl of Bedford, a wiſe man, and of too great and plentiful a ſor- V. ., 


the Earl of 


tune to wiſh a ſubverſion of the Government; and it quickly appear d, B94, 


10 that he only intended to make Himſelf and His Friends great at Court, 
not at all to leſſen the Court it Self. 


TE Lord Viſcount Say, a man of a cloſe and reſervd nature, of a be Lord Say, 


mean and a narrow fortune, of great parts, and of the higheſt Ambi 
tion: but whoſe Ambition would not be ſatisfied with Offices and Pre- 
ferments, without ſome condeſcenſions and alterations in Eccleſiaſtical 
matters. He had for many years been the Oracle of thoſe who were 


calłd Puritans in the worſt ſenſe, and ſteer d all Their counſels and de- 


figns. He was a notorious Enemy to the Church, and to moſt of the 


eminent Church men, with ſome of whom he had particular conteſts. 


Ne had allways oppoſed and contradicteꝙ all acts of State, and all Taxes 
and Impoſitions which were not exactly Legal, and fo had as emi- 
nently and as obſtinately refuſed the payment of Ship-money as M 
Hambden had done; though the latter, by the choice of the Kings Coun- 
cil, had brought his Cauſe to be firſt heard and argued, with which 
Judgement, it was intended the whole right of That matter ſhould be 
concluded, and all other Cauſes over · ruled. The Lord Say would not ac- 
quieſce, but preſs d to have his Own caſe argued, and was ſo ſollicitous 
in Perſon with all the Judges, both privately at their Chambers, and 
publickly in the Court at Weſimunſ/ter, that he was very grievous to 

them. His Commitment at Tork, the year before, becauſe he refuſed 
to take an Oath, or rather ſubſcribe a Proteſtation, againſt holding In- 
telligence with the dots, when the King firſt marchdagainſt them, had 
given him much credit. In a word, he had very great authority with 
all the Diſcontented party throughout the Kingdom, and a good repu- 
tation with many who were not diſcontented, who believ'd him to be 


a wiſe man and of a very uſeful temper, in an age of Licence, and one 
who would ſtill adhere to the Law. | 


Tur Lord Mandevile, eldeſt Son tothe Lord Privy-Seal, was a per- tt 1-4. 
ſon of great civility, and very well bred, and had been early in the ; 


+ Court under the favour of the Duke of Buckingham, a Lady of whoſe 


Family he had married: he had attended-upon the Prince when he was 


in Spain, and had been calld to the Houſe of Peers in the life time 


of his Father, by the name of the Lord Aimbolton, which was a very 
extraordinary favour, Upon the death ofthe Duke of Buckingham, his 
Wife being likewiſe dead, he married the Daughter of the Earl of Var. 
wick. A man in no grace at Court, and look d upon as the greateſt Pa- 
tron of the Puritans, becauſe of much the greateſt "Eſtate of all who 
favourd them, and ſo was eſteemd by them with great application and 
veneration: though he was of a life very licentious, and unconformable 


to Their profeſo d Rigour, which they rather diſpenſed with, than they 


would withdraw from a Houſe: where they receivd ſu eminent a Pro- 
tection and ſuch notable Bounty. Upon this latter Marriage the Lord 
Mandevule totally eſtranged himſelf from the Court, and upon er 
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ſions appear d enough to diſlike what was done there, and engaged him. 
ſelf wholely in the converſation of thole who were moſt notoriouſly 
of that Party, whereof there was a kind of Fraternity of many perſons 
of good condition, who choſe to live together in one Family, at a Gen- 
tleman's Houſe of a fair fortune, near the place where the Lord Man. 
devile liv'd, whither others of that Ciaſſis likewiſe reſorted, and main- 
tain d a joint and mutual correſpondence and converſation together 
with much familiarity and friendſhip. That Lord, to ſupport and the 
better to improve that Popularity, living at a much higher rate than the 
narrow exhibition allow'd to him by his wary Father could juſtify, « 
making up the reſt by contracting a great debt, which long lay heavy 
upon him; by which generous way of living, and by his natural civil: 
ty, good manners, and good nature, which flowd towards all men, he 
was univerſally acceptable and beloved; and no man more in the confi. 
dence of the Diſcontented and Factious party than He, and none to 
whom the whole maſs of Their defigns, as well what remain'd in Chaos, 
as what was Form'd, was more entirely communicated, and no man 
more conſulted with. And therefore theſe three Lords are nominated 
as the Principal Agents in the Houſe of Peers ( though there were 
many there of Quality and Intereſt much ſuperiour to any of Them) bea 
cauſe They were principally and abiolutely truſted by thoſe who were 
to manage all in the Houſe of Commons, and to raiſe that Spirit which 
was upon all occafions to inflame the Lords. Yet it being enough W 
known and underſtood, that how indiſpoſed and angry ſoever many of 
them at Preſent appear to be, there would be {till a major part There, 
who would, if they were not over-reachd, adhere to the King and 
the eſtabliſh'd Government, and therefore, theſe three perſons were 
truſted without reſerve, and relied upon ſo to ſteer, as might increaſe 
their Party by all the arts imaginable; and they had dexterity enough to 
appear to depend upon thoſe three Lords, who were look d upon as 
Greater, and as Popular men; and to be ſubſervient to Their purpoſes, 
Whom in truth they govern d and diſpoſed of. 
Tie Earlef AND by theſe Artifices, and application to his Vanity, and magnify- 
| ing the general reputation and credit he had with the People, and 
ſharpning the ſenſe he had of his late ill treatment at Court, they fully 
prevail d upon, and poſſeſs d themſelves of, the Earl of H; who, 
though he was no good Speaker in Publick, yet, by having fate long in 
Parliament, was ſo well acquainted with the order of it in very active 
times, that he was a better ſpeaker There than any where elſe, and 
being allways heard with attention and reſpect, had much Authority in- 
the debates. Nor did he need any incitement (which made all ap- 
proaches to him the more eaſy} to do any thing againſt the Perſons of 
the Lord Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and the Lord Lieutenant of Ire. 
land, towards whom he profeſs d a full diſlike; who were the only 
Perſons againſt whom there was any declared deſign, and againſt whom 
the Scots had in their Mamifeſto demanded Juſtice, as the cauſe of the 
War between the Nations, And in this Proſecution there was too great 
a concurrence: Warwick, Brook, Wharton, Paget, Howard, and ſome 
others, implicitly follow'd and obſerv'd the dictates of the Lords men- 
tion'd before, and ſtarted or ſeconded: what they were directed. 6 
1th4+Houſe IN the Houſe of Commons were many perſons of Wiſdom and Gra- 
7 comes: vity, who being poſſeſs d of great and plentiful Fortunes, though they 
were undeyoted enough to the Court, had all imaginable duty _ 
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King, and affection to the Government eſtabliſh d by Law or ancient 
Cuſtom; and without doubt, the major part of that Body conſiſted of 
men who had no mind to break the Peace of the Kingdom, or to make 
any conſiderable alteration in the Government of Church or State: 
and therefore all Inventions were ſet on foot from the beginning to work 
on them, and corrupt them, by ſuggeſtions of the Dangers which 
« threatned All that was precious to the Subject in their Liberty and 
«their Property, by overthrowing or over-maſtering the Law, and ſub- 
« jecting it to an Arbitrary power, and by countenancing Popery to the 

:-* ſubverſion of the Proteſtant Religion; and then, by infuſing terri- 
ble Apprehenſions into ſome, and ſo working upon their Fears *© of be- 
«ing call'd in Queſtion for ſomewhat they had done, by which they 
« would ſtand in need of Their protection; and raifing the Hopes of others, 
ce that by concurring with Them, they ſhould be ſure to obtain Offi- 
« ces, and Honours, and any kind of Preterment. Though there were 
too many corrupted and miſled by theſe ſeveral Temptations, and others 
who needed no other temptations than from the fierceneſs of their Own 
natures, and the malice they had contracted againſt the Church and 
againſt the Court; Yet the number was not great of thoſe in whom the 

0 Government of the reſt was veſted, nor were there many who had 
the abſolute Authority to Lead, though there was a multitude diſpoſed 
to Follow. 

M Pym was look'd upon as the man of greateſt Experience in Par- 3: Pym, 
liament, where he had ſervd very long, and was allways a man of 
bufineſs, being an Officer in the Exchequer, and of a good reputation 
generally, though known to be inclined to the Puritan faction; yet not 
of thoſe furious reſolutions againſt the Church as the other Leading 
men were, and wholely devoted to the Earl of Bea/ord, who had no- 
thing of that Spirit. 

„% MW HAMBDEN was a man of much greater Cunning, and it may . 
be, of the moſt diſcerning Spirit, and of the greateſt Addreſs and Inſi-— 
nuation to bring any thing to paſs which he deſired, of any man of that 
time, and who laid the deſign deepeſt. He was a Gentleman of a good 
extraction, and a fair fortune, who, from a life of great pleaſure and li- 
cence, had on a ſuddain retired to extraordinary ſobriety and ſtrictneſs, 
and yet retain'd his uſual chearfulneſs and affability; which, together 
with the opinion of his wildom and juſtice, and the courage he had 
ſnhew d in oppoſing the Ship money, raiſed his Reputation to a very great 
height, not only in Buckingham/hire, where he liv d, but generally 

throughout the Kingdom. He was not a man of many words, and rare- 
ly begun the diſcourſe, or made the firſt entrance upon any buſineſs that 
was aſſumed; but a very Weighty ſpeaker, and after he had heard a 
full debate, and obſerv'd how the Houſe was like to be inclined, took up 
the argument, and ſhortly, and clearly, and craftily, fo ſtated it, that he 
commonly conducted it to the concluſion he defired ; and if he found 
he could not do that, he was never without the dexterity to divert the 
debate to another time, and to prevent the determining any thing in 

the Negative, which might prove Inconvenient in the future, He made 
lo great a ſhew of civility, and modeſty, and humility, and allways 

6 of miſtruſting his Own judgement, and eſteeming His with whom he 
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a conferr'd for the preſent, that he ſeem d to have no opinions or reſolu- ; 
y tions, but ſuch as he contracted from the information and inſtruction he 
ie receiy d upon the diſcourſes of others, whom he had a wonderful * 
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of governing, and leading into His principles and inclinations, whilſt 
They believ'd that he wholely depended upon their counſel and advice. 

No man had ever a greater power over himſelf, or was leſs the man that 
he ſeem'd to be, which ſhortly after appeard to every body, when he 
cared leſs to keep on the Maſque. 

M: Sa1iNnT-JoHN, who was in a firm and entire conjunction with 
the other Two, was a Lawyer of Lzncolns-Inn, known to be of parts 
and induſtry, but not taken notice of for practice in Veſtiminſter.- Hall, 
till he argued at the Exchequer-Chamber the caſe of Ship-money on the 
behalf of M Hambden; which gave him much reputation, and call di 
him into all Courts, and to all Cauſes, where the Kings Prerogative was 
moſt conteſted. He was a man reſervd, and of a dark and clouded 
countenance, very proud, and converſing with very few, anc thoſe, men 
of his own humour and inclinations. He had been queſtion'd, com- 
mitted, and brought into the Star-chamber, many years before, with 
other perſons of great Name and Reputation ( which firſt brought His 
name upon the Stage) for communicating ſome Paper among them- 
ſelves, which ſome men at that time had a mind to have extended to a 
deſign of Sedition; but it being quickly evident that the Proſecution 
would not be attended with Succeſs, they were all ſhortly after dif: : 
charged; but he never forgave the Court the firſt aſſault, and contracted 
an implacable diſpleaſure againſt the Church purely from the Company 
he kept. He was of an intimate truſt with the Earl of Bedford, to 
whom he was in ſome ſort allied ( being a natural Son of the Houſe of 
Bullinebrook ) and by him brought into all matters where himſelf was to 
be concernd. It was generally believ d, that theſe three Perſons, with 
the other three Lords mention d before, were of the moſt intimate and 
entire truſt with each other, and made the Engine which moved all 
the reſt: yet it was viſible, that Nathaniel Fiennes, the ſecond Son of 
the Lord Say, and S' Harry Yane, eldeſt Son to the Secretary, and Trea-; 
ſurer of the Houſe, were receiv d by Them with full confidence and 

| without reſerve. 
| 2+ Nathaniel! THE former, being a man of good Parts of Learning, and after ſome 
l Henne. years ſpent in New. College in Oxford, of which his Father had been 
1 formerly Fellow (that Family claiming and enjoying many Privileges 
| there, as of kin to the Founder) had ſpent his time abroad, in Geneva 
and amongſt the Cantons of S$:7zerland, where he improved his Dil- 
inclination to the Church, with which Milk he had been nurſed. From 
1 his Travels he returnd through Scotland (which few Travellers took 
0 ; in their way home) at the time when that Rebellion was in the Bud; 
| and was very little known, except amongſt that People, which converſed 
\ wholely amongſt themſelves, untill he was now found in Parliament, 
( when it was quickly diſcoverd, that as he was the darling of his Fa- 
li ther, ſo he was like to make good whatſoever He had for many years 
if promiſed. 
l s' Haoly Tu other, S' Harry Vane, was a man of great natural parts, and of 
a. abe Jene, very profound diſſimulation, of a quick conception, and very ready, 
6 ſharp, and weighty expreſſion. He had an unuſual aſpect, which, though 
4 it might naturally proceed both from his Father and Mother, neither 
4 of which were beautiful perſons, yet made men think there was ſome- q 
i thing in him of Extraordinary; and his whole life made good that 
1 imagination. Within a very ſhort time after he return'd from his Studies 
1 in Magdalen College in Oxford, where, though he was under the . 
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of a very worthy Tutor, he livd not with great exactneſs, he ſpent 
ſome little time in France, and more in Geneva; and after his return 
into England, contracted a full prejudice and bitterneſs againſt the 
Church, both againſt the Form of the Government, and the Liturgy, 
which was generally in great reverence, even with many of thoſe who 
were not friends to the other. In this Giddyneſs, which then muchdiſ- 
pleaſed, or ſeem d to diſpleaſe, his Father, who ſtill appear d highly 
conformable, and exceeding ſharp againſt thoſe who were not, he tranſ- 
ported himſelf into New-England, a Colony within few years before 
o planted by a mixture of all Religions, which diſpoſed the Profeſſors to 
diſlike the Government of the Church; who were qualified by the King's 
Charter to chooſe their Own Government and Governours, under the 
obligation, © that every man ſhould take the Oaths of Allegiance and Su- 
e premacy ; which all the firſt Planters did, when they receiv d their | 
Charter, before they tranſported themſelves from hence, nor was there 1 
in many years, the leaſt Scruple amongſt them, of complying, with thoſe 
obligations, ſo far men were, in the Infancy of their Schiſm, from re- 
fuſing to take Lawful Oaths. He was no ſooner landed there, but his 
Parts made him quickly taken notice of, and very probably his Quality, 
20 being the eldeſt Son of a Privy-Counſellor, might give him ſome ad- 
vantage; inſomuch, that when the next ſeaſon came for the Election of 
their Magiſtrates, He was choſen their Governour; in which Place he 
had ſo ill fortune (his working and unquiet fancy raiſing and infuſing a 
thouſand Scruples of Conſcience, which They had not brought over 
with them, nor heard of before) that He unſatisfied with Them, and 
They with Him, he tranſported himſelf into Eng/and; having ſow'd ſuch 
ſeed of Diſſenſion there, as grew up too proſperouſly, and miſerably di- 
vided the poor Colony into ſeveral Factions, and Diviſions, and Per. 
ſecutions of each other, which ſtill continue to the great Prejudice of 
z that Plantation: inſomuch as ſome of them upon the ground of the firſt 
Expedition, Liberty of Conſcience, have withdrawn themſelves from 
Their Juriſdiction, and obtain d other Charters from the King, by which, 
in other forms of Government, they have enlarged their Plantation, 
within new limits adjacent to the other. He was no ſooner return'd in- 
to England, than he ſeemd to be much reform'd from his extravagan- 
cies, and with his Father's approbation and direction, married a Lad 
of a good Family, and by his Father's credit with the Earl of Northum- 
berland, who was High Admiral of Eng/and, was join d preſently and 
jointly with S' William Ruſſel in the office of Treaſurer of the Navy 
- a Place of great truſt and profit) which he equally ſhared with the other, 
and ſeemd a man well ſatisfied and compoſed to the Government. 
When his Father receiv'd the Diſobligation from the Lord Strafford, 
by his being created Baron of Raby, the Houſe and Land of Vane (which 
Title he had promiſed Himſelf, but it was unluckily caſt upon the Earl, 
purely out of contempt of Vane) they ſuck d in all the thoughts of 
Revenge imaginable; and from thence the Son betook himſelf to the 
Friendſhip of M'Pym, and all other Diſcontented or Seditious perſons, 
and contributed all that Intelligence (which will hereafter be mention'd, 
as he himſelf will often be) that defign'd the Ruin of the Earl, and 
: which grafted,him in the entire confidence of Thoſe who promoted the 
lame; ſo that nothing was conceald from Him, though it's believ'd 
that he communicated his Own thoughts to very few. | 
De NZILL Hollis, the younger Son and younger Brother of the EarlsHa, 
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of Clare, was as much valued and eſteem d by the whole Party, as any 
man; as he deſervd to be, being of more accompliſhd Parts than 
any of them, and of great reputation by the part he acted againſt the 
Court and the Duke of Buckingham, in the Parliament of the Fourth 
year of the King (the laſt Parliament that had been before the Short one 
in April) and his long Impriſonment, and ſharp Proſecution afterwards, 
upon that account; of which he retaind the memory with acrimony 
enough. But he would in no degree intermeddle in the Counſel or Pro- 
ſecution of the Earl of Srraford (which he could not prevent) who 
had married his Siſter, by whom he had all his Children, which made: 
him a Stranger to all Thoſe conſultations, though 1t did not otherwiſe 
interrupt the Friendſhip he had with the moſt violent of thoſe Proſecu- 
tors. In all other contrivances he was in the moſt Secret Counſels with 
Thoſe who moſt govern'd, and was reſpected by them with very ſub- 
mis applications as a man of Authority. S'Gz/bert Gerrard, the Lord 
Digby, Strode, Haſlerigg; and the Northern Gentlemen, who were moſt 
angry with the Earl, or apprehenſive of Their Own being in the mercy 
of the Houſe, as Hotham, Cholmely, and Stapleton; with ſome Popular 
Lawyers of the Houſe, who did not ſuſpe& any Wickedneſs in deſign, 
and ſo became involvd by degrees in the Worſt, obſervd and purſued 
the dictates and directions of the Other, according to the parts which 
were aſſign'd to them upon emergent occaſions: whilſt the whole Houſe 
look d on with wonder and amazement, without any man's interpoſing 
to allay the Paſſion and the Fury with which ſo Many were tranſ- 
orted. 
N TH1s was the preſent Temper and Conſtitution of both Houſes of 
Parliament upon their firſt coming together, when (as Tacitus ſays of the 
Jews, © that they exerciſed the higheſt offices of Kindneſs and Friendſhip 
ce towards each other, & adver/us omnes altos hoſtile odium) they 
watched all thoſe who they knew were not of Their opinions, nor like: 
to be, with all poſſible Jealouſy; and if any of their Elections could be 
brought into Queſtion, they were ſure to be voted out of the Houſe, 
and then all the artifices were uſed to bring in more Sanctified Members; 
ſo that every week encreaſed the number of their Party, both by new 
Elections, and the Proſelytes they gain d upon the old. Nor was it to 
be wonder at, for they pretended all Publick thoughts, and only the 
reformation of diſapproved and odious Enormities, and diſſembled all 
purpoſes of removing Foundations, which, though it was in the hearts 
of ſome, they had not the courage and confidence to communicate it: 
Tarr Enghſb and the Scotiſh Armies remain'd quiet in their ſeverity 
Quarters in the North, without any acts of Hoſtility, under the obliga- 
tion of the Ceſſation, which was ſtill prorogued from Month to Month 
that the People might believe that a full Peace would be quickly con- 
The Scotiſh cluded. And the Treaty, which during the King's being at Tork had 


| Comm:ſſtoners 


| come 19 Lon- been held at Rippon, being now adjournd to London, the Scoti/h Com- 
l ge che miſſioners (whereof the Earl of Rothes, and the Lord Loden, who hath 
4 been mention d before, were the chief) came thither in great State, 
and were receivd by the King with that countenance which he could 
q not chooſe but ſhew to them ; and were then lodged in the heart of the 
4 City, near London. Stone, in a houſe which uſed to be inhabited by the 5- 
Lord Mayor or one of the Sheriffs, and was ſituate ſo near to the Church 
of S Autholius (a place in late times made famous by ſome Seditious 
Lecturer) that there was a way out of it into a Gallery of the Church. 
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This benefit was well foreſeen on all fides in the accommodation, and 
this Church aſſignd to Them for their own Devotions, where one of 
their own Chaplains ſtill Preachd, amongſt which Alexander Hender. 
on was the chief, who was likewiſe join d with them in the Treaty in 
all matters which had reference to Religion: and to hear thoſe Sermons 
there was ſo great a conflux and reſort, by the Citizens out of Hu- 
mour and Faction; by others of all qualities out of Curiofity; and by 
ſome that they might the better juſtify the Contempt they had of them, 
that from the firſt appearance of day in the morning on every Sunday, 
to the ſhutting in of the light, the Church was never empty. They (e- 
| ſpecially the Women) who had the happineſs to get into the Church in 
the morning (they who could not, hung upon or about the Windows 
without to be Auditors or Spectators) keeping their places till the af. 
ternoons Exerciſe was finiſh d, which both morning and afternoon, ex- 
cept to Palates and Appetites ridiculouſly corrupted, was the moſt Infi- 
pid and Flat that could be deliver d upon any deliberation. 
Tu E Earl of Rothes had been the chief Architect of that whole Ma- 
chine from the beginning, and was a man very well bred, and of very good 
parts, and great addreſs; in his Perſon very acceptable, pleaſant, in 
«converſation, very free and amorous, and unreſtrain d in his diſcourſe 
by any ſcruples of Religion, which he only put on when the part he was 
to act required it, and then no man could appear more Conſcientiouſly 
tranſported. There will be ſometimes occaſion to mention him hereaf: 
ter, as already as much hath been ſaid of the other, the Lord Low- 
den, as is yet neceſſary. 
THEY were no ſooner come to the Town, but a new Committee of 4 cmmitte 
the Members of both Houſes, ſuch as were very acceptable to them r. 
was appointed to renew and continue the Treaty with them that had 
been begun at Nippon: and then they Publiſn d and Printed their Decla. ie 
v0 ration againſt the n Canterbury and the Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in which they ſaid, that as they did reſerve thoſe of their Own 
Country who had been Incendiaries between the two Kingdoms, to 
< be proceeded againſt in their Own Parliament, ſo they deſired no other 
*Tuſtice to be done againſt theſe Two criminal Perſons but what ſhould 
* ſeem good to the Wiſdom of the Parliament. | 
Ir was eafily diſcern'd (by thoſe who ſaw at any diſtance, and who had 
been long jealous of that trick) from that expreſſion concerning 7heir 
Own Country-men, that they meant no harm to the Marquis of Hamil. 
ton, againſt Whom, in the beginning of the Rebellion, all their Bitter- 
«neſs ſeem'd to be directed, and Who was thought to have the leaſt por- 
tion of kindneſs or good will from the three Nations, of any man who 
related to the Ki 66 Sexriee But he had, * Friendſhip he had 
ſhew'd to the Lord Loden, and procuring his Liberty, when he was in 
the Tower for ſo notorious a Treaſon, and was to be in the head of 
another aſſoon as he ſhould be at Liberty; and by his application and 
dexterity at Tor in the meeting of the great Council, and with the Sor. 
zi/h Commiſſioners employ d thither before the Treaty; and by his pro- 
miſe of Future Offices and Services, which he made good abundantly ; 
procured as well from the Eng/i/b as the Scots, all aſſurance of Indemni- 
ty: which they ſo diligently made good, that they were not more 
ſollicitous to contrive and find out Evidence or Information againſt the 
other Two great men than they were to prevent all Information or Com. 
plaint, and to ſtifle all Evidence, which was offer d, or could be produced 
againſt the Marquis. | 4 AND 
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AND they were exceedingly vigilant to prevent the Scotiſo Commiſ- 
ſioners entring into any Familiarity or Converſation with any who 
were not faſt to Their party. Inſomuch as one day the Earl of Rozhes 
walking in Ye/tminſter-Hall with M Hyde, towards whom he had a 
kindneſs by reaſon of their mutual friendſhip with ſome Perſons of Ho- 
nour, and they Two walking towards the Gate to take Coach to make a 
Viſit together, the Earl on a ſuddain deſired the other © to walk towards 
«the Coach, and he would overtake him by the time he came thither; 
but ſtaying very long, He imagin'd he might be diverted from his pur- 
poſe, and ſo walk d back into the Hall, where preſently meeting him, 
they Both purſued their former intention; and being in the Coach, the 
Earl told him, that he muſt excuſe his having made him ſtay ſo long, 
ce becauſe he had been detain'd only concerning Him; that when he 
“as walking with Him, a Gentleman paſſing by touch d his Cloak, 
ce which made him defire the other to go before; and turning to the other 
< perſon, He faid, That ſeeing him walk in ſome familiarity with M 
“Hyde, he thought himfelf obliged to tell him, that he walk'd with the 
« sreateſt Enemy the Scoz;/h Nation had in the Parliament, and that 
he ought to take heed how he communicated any thing of Importance 
*to Him; and that after he was parted with that Gentleman, beforc = 
he could paſs through the Hall, four or five other Eminent men ſeve- 
rally, gave him the ſame advertiſement and caution; and then ſpoke as 
unconcernedly and as merrily of the Perſons and Their Jcalouly as the 
Other could do. Men who were ſo Sagacious in purſuing their point, 
were not like to miſcarry. | | D 

Tuꝝ firſt Compliment They put upon the Sorin Commiſſioners was, 
that They were careſsd by Both Houſes with all poſſible expreſſions of 
Kindneſs at leaſt, if not of Submiſſion; and an Order was carefully en- 
tred, © that upon all occaſions the Appellation ſhould be uſed of Our 
D Brethrew of Scotland] and upon That, wonderful kind Compliments 3 
paſs d, of a fincere reſolution of Amity and Union between the two 
Nations. | 141406 , garitibaoant 1 51 N 

THIN es being thus conſtituted, it became them to ſatisfy the publick 


- 


| expectation in the Diſcovery of their new Treaſons, and in ſpeedy Pro- 


Proceedings 
towards the 
Eerl of s trate 
turd 5s Trial, 


ceedings againſt thoſe Two great Perſons. For the better preparing 
whereof, and facilitating whatever elſe ſhonld be neceſſary for that en- 
terprize, the Scotiſb Commiſſioners in the Name of that Nation, pre- 
ſented (as is ſaid before) two diſtin Declarations, againſt the Perſons 
of the Arch-Biſhop and the Earl of Strafford, ſtuffd witli as much Bit- 
terneſs and Virulency as can be imagin d, making Them * the odions In. 
*cendiarics of the Differences between the two Nations, and the Origi- 
nal Cauſes of all thoſe Calamities in that Kingdom which begot thoſe 
Differences, and moſt pathetically preſſing” for Juſtice againſt them 
*Both. Theſe Diſcourſes (for each of them confiſted of 1nany Sheets of 
Paper) were publickly read in both Houſes; That againſt the Arch. Bi- 
ſhop of Canterbury was for the preſent laid aſide, and Jam perſwatled, 
at that time, without any thought of reſuming it, hoping that his Age 
and Impriſonment would have quickly freed them from farther trou- 
ble. But a ſpeedy Proceeding againſt the Other was vehemently preſs d, 
as of no leſs importance, than the Peace between the two Kingdoms, ® 
not without Tome intimation, that there could be no expectation that 
the Score/b Army would ever retire into their Country, and conſe- 
*quently that the Kings Army could be Disbanded, before exemplary 
19916 cc Juſti Tice 
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juſtice was done upon that Earl to Their ſatisfaction. When they had 
inflamed men with this confideration ſufficiently ; They, without any 
great difficulty (in order to the neceſſary expedition for that Trial) pre- 
yail d in two Propoſitions of molt Fatal conſequence to the Kings ſervice; 
and to the Safety and Integrity of all Honeſt men. 

Tar Firſt, © for a Committee to be ſettled of both Houſes for the 
« taking Preparatory Examinations. Thus the Allegation was, © That 
«the Charge againſt the Earl of Strafford was of an extraordinary na- 
«ture, being to make a Treaſon evident out of a complication of ſeveral 


10 ce jj acts; That he muſt be traced through many dark paths, and This 


c Precedent ſeditious Diſcourſe, compared with That Subſequent outra- 


e gious Action, the Circumſtances of both which, might beequally con- 


« ſiderable with the Matter it ſelf; and therefore that before this Charge 
could be ſo directly made and prepared as was neceſſary (for he was 
hitherto only accuſed generally of Treaſon) “it was requiſite, that a 
Committee ſhould be made of both Houſes to examine ſome Witneſſes 
* upon Oath, upon whoſe Depoſitions, his Impeachment would eafily 
«be framed. This was no ſooner propoſed in the Houſe of Commons, 
than conſented to; and upon as little debate yielded to by the Lords; and 


:2 the Committee ſettled accordingly : without conſidering that ſuch an 


8 
% 
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Inquiſition (beſides that the ſame was contrary to the Practice of former 
times) would eaſily prepare a Charge againſt the moſt Innocent man 
alive; where that liberty ſhould be taken to examine a man's whole life; 
and all the light and all the private diſcourſes had paſt from him, 
might be tortured, perverted, and applied, according tothe conſcience 
and the craft of a Diligent and Malicious Proſecution. 

TH x Second was, © for the Examining upon Oath Privy-Counſel- 
lors, upon ſuch matters as had paſs d at the Council-Table. The Alle- 
gation for this was, That the principal Ingredient into the Treaſon 


with which the Earl was to be charged, was a purpoſe to Change the 


Form of Government; and, inſtead of That ſettled by Law, to intro- 
« duce a Power meerly Arbitrary. Now this deſign muſt be made Evi- 
„dent, as well by the Advices which he gave, and the Expreſſions he 
utter d upon Emergent Occaſions, as by his Publick Actions; and 
* Thoſe could not be diſcoverd, at leaſt not proved, but by Thoſe who 
*were Preſent at ſuch conſultations, and They were only Privy-Coun- 
*ſellors. As it was alledged, © That at his coming from Ireland the 
Earl had ſaid in Council there: That if ever he return d to that Sword 
again, he would not leave a tri. man in that Kingdom: and at his 
arrival in this Kingdom; the Lord Mayor and ſome Aldermen of 
* London attending the Board about the Loan of Moneys, and not giving 
* that Satisfaction was expected, that He ſhould pull a Letter out of 
* his pocket, and ſhew what courſe the King of France then took for 
* theraifing of Money; and that He ſhould tell the King, That it would 
*never be well till he hang'd up a Lord Mayor of London in the City 
to terrify the reſt. | 

THERE was no greater difficulty to ſatisfy the Houſe of Commons 
with the Reaſonableneſs of this, than of the former; but the Compaſſing 
it, was not like to be eaſy: for it was viſible, that though the Lords 


- ſhould join with them (which was not to be deſpair d) the Privy-Coun- 


lellors would inſiſt upon the Oath they had taken, and pretend © that 
- without the Kings conſent they might not diſcover any thing that had 
paſs d at that Board; fo that the greateſt difficulty would be, The pro- 

a U *curing 
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© curing the King's conſent for the betraying Himſelf: but This muſt be 
cr inſiſted on; for God forbid that it might be ſafe for any deſperate wic- 
«*ked Counſellor to propoſe and adviſe at that Board (which in the 
intervals of Parliaments wholely diſpoſed the affairs of State) © courſes 
« geſtructive to the health and being of the Kingdom; and that the Sove- 
«© raign Phyfician, the Parliament (which had the only skill to cure 
& thoſe contagious and epidemical diſeaſes) ſhould be hindred from pre- 
«ſerving the Publick, becauſe no Evidence mult be given of ſuch cor- 
«*rupt and wicked Counſels. And ſo provided with this ſpecious Ora- 
tory, they defire the Lords © to concur with Them for this neceſlary,. 
«Examination of Privy-Counſellors ; Who, without much debate (for 
the Perſons concern'd knew well their Acts were viſible and publick 
enough, and therefore confider d not much what Words had paſs'd) con- 
ſented; and appointed ſome to attend the King for His conſent : Who, not 
well weighing the Conſequence; and being in Publick Council unani- 
mouſly adviſed © to conſent to it; and that the not doing it would lay 
c ſome taint upon his Council, and be a tacit confeſſion, that there had 
« been agitations at that place which would not endure the light; Yielded 
that they ſhould be examind: which was ſpeedily done accordingly, by 
the Committee of both Houſes appointed for that purpoſe. + _ 

THE Damage was not to be expreſsd, and the Ruin that laſt act 
brought to the King was irreparable; for, beſides that it ſervd Their 
turn (which no queſtion as had diſcover d before) to prove thoſe words 
againſt the Earl of Strafford, which S' Harry Yane fo punctually remem- 
ber'd (as you ſhall find at the Earl's Trial) and beſides, that it was mat- 
ter of horror to the Counſellors, to find that They might be arraign'd 
for every raſh, every inconſiderate, every imperious expreſſion or word 
they had uſed There; and ſo made them more engaged to ſervile ap- 
plications: it baniſh'd for ever all future freedom from that Board, and 
thoſe Perſons, from whom his Majeſty was to expect advice in his greateſt 
ſtreights; all men ſatisfying themſelves, that they were no more obliged 
< to deliver their opinions There freely, when they might be Impeach'd 
jn another place for ſo doing; and the evincing this ſo uſeful Doctrine, 
was without doubt more the defign of thoſe grand Managers, than any 
hope they had, of receiving further Information thereby, than they had 
before. 

AND for my part I muſt ask leave of thoſe Noble Lords, Who af- 
ter the King's conſent gave themſelves liberty to be Examin'd, to ſay; 
that if they had well confider'd the Oath they had taken when they were 
admitted to that Society, which was [T _ Secret all matters com. 
mitted and reveal d to them, or that ſhould be treated of ſecretly in 
Council | they would not have believ'd, that the King Himſelf could 
have diſpenſed with that Part of their Oath. It 1s true, there is another 
clauſe in their Oath, that allows them with the King's conſent to reveal 
a matter of Council: but that is, Only what ſhall touch another Counſel- 
lor; —_ they are not to do without the leave of the King, or the 
Council. 

I r was now time to mind Themſelves, as well as the Publick, and to 
Repair, as well as Pull Down; and therefore, as the principal reaſon (as 
was ſaid before) for the accuſing thoſe Two great Perſons of High Trea- 5- 
ſon (that 1s, of the general Conſent to it before any Evidence was re- 
quired) was, that they might be removed from the King's Preſence and 
his Counſels, without which they conceiy'd Theirs would have no ge 
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with him; ſo That being compaſs d, care was taken to infuſe into the 
King by Marquis Hamilton (Who you heard before was licenſed to take 
care of Himſelf; and was now of great intimacy with the Governing 
and Undertaking Party) that his Majeſty having declared to his Peo- 
« ple, that He really intended a Reformation of all thoſe Extravagancies 
« which former neceſſities, or occafions, or miſtakes, had brought into 
« the Government of Church or State: He could not give a more livel 
and demonſtrable Evidence, and a more gracious Inſtance of ſuch his 
« ;ntention, than by calling ſuch Perſons to his Council, Whom the Peo- 

ple generally thought moſt inclined to, and intent upon, ſuch Refor- 

mation: Beſides, that this would be a good means to preſerye the di- 
<-nity and juſt power of that Board, which might otherwiſe, on the 
account of the late exceſs and violation, be more ſubje& to inconye- 
< nient attempts for the Future. | | 

HERZ VON in one day were ſworn Privy-Counſellors, much to the P. 
publick joy, the Earl of Heriford (whom the King afterwards made f, . 
Marquis) the Earlof Bedford, the Earl of Eſffex, the Earl of Briſtol, the * 
Lord Say, the Lord Sævile, and the Lord Kimboltor; and within two 
or three days after, the Earl of Warwick : being All perſons at that 

v time very gracious to the People, or to the Scots, by whoſe election and 
diſcretion the People choſe ; and had been All in ſome umbrageat Court, 
and Moſt in viſible disfavour there. This act the King did very chear- 
fully; heartily inclined to Some of them, as He had reaſon ; and not ap- 
prehending any Inconvenience by that act from the Other, whom he 
thought this light ofhis grace would Reform, or at leaſt Reſtrain. 

Bur the calling and admitting men to that Board is not a work that 
can be indifferent; the Reputation, if not the Government of the State 
depending on it. And though, 1t may be, there hath been too much Cu- 
riofity heretofore uſed to diſcover men's humours in particular points, 

zo before they have receiv'd that Honour; whereas poſſibly ſuch differences 
were rather to have been defired than avoided : yet there are certain 
Opinions, certain Propoſitions, and general Principles, that Whoſoever 
does not hold, and does not believe, is not, without great danger, to be 
accepted for a Privy-Counſellor. As, Whoſoever is not fix d to Monar- 
chical grounds, the preſervation and upholding whereof is the chiefEnd 
of ſuch a Council: Whoſoever doth not believe that in order to that 
great End, there is a Dignity, a Freedom, a juriſdiction moſt effential to 
be preſerv'd In, and To that place; and takes not the Preſeryation there- 
of to heart; ought never to be receiv'd there. What in prudence is to be 

, „done towards that End, admits a latitude that honeſt and wiſe men 
may ſafely and profitably differ in; and thoſe Differences (which I ſaid 
before there was too much unskilful care to prevent) uſually produce 
great advantages in knowledge and wiſdom: but the End it ſelf, that 
which the Logicians call the Terminus ad quem, ought allways to be a 
poſtulatum, which Whoſoever doubts, deſtroys : and Princes cannot be 
too ſtrict, too tender, in this conſideration, in the conſtituting the body 
of their Privy-Council; upon the Prudent doing wheteof, much of their 
Safety; more of their Honour and Reputation (which is the Life it 
lelf of Princes) both at home and abroad neceſſarily depends: and the In- 

advertencies in this Point, have been, mediately or immediately, the Root 

and the Spring of moſt of the Calamities that have enſued. 
Two Reaſons have been frequently given by Princes for Overſights, 
or tor Willful Breaches, in this important diſpenſation of their — 
VU 2 
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The Firſt,“ that ſuch a man can do no harm when God knows few men 


have done more harm than Thoſe who have been thought to be able 
todo leaſt; and there cannot be a greater error than to believe, a man 
whom we ſee qualified with too mean parts to do good, to be therefore 
incapable of doing hurt: there is a ſupply of Malice, of Pride, of Indu- 
ſtry, and even of Folly, in the Weakeſt, when He ſets his heart upon 


it, that makes a ſtrange progreſs in Miſchief. The Second, when Per. 


** ſons of ordinary faculties, either upon importunity, or other collateral 
*reſpe&ts, have been introduced There, that it is but a place of Ho- 
*nour, and a general teſtimony of the King's affection; and ſo it hath» 


been, as it were reſery'd, as a preferment for Thoſe, who were fit for no 


other preferment. As amongſt the Jeſuits they have a Rule, That they, 
who are unapt for greater Studies, ſhall ſtudy caſes of Conſcience. By 
this means the Number hath been increaſed , which in it ſelf breeds 


great Inconveniences; fince a Leſs number are fitter both for Counſel and 


Diſpatch, in matters of the greateſt moment that depend upon a quick 
execution, than a Greater number of men equally honeſt and wiſe: and 
for That, and other reaſons of Unaptneſs and Incompetency, Commit- 
tees of dexterous men have been appointed out of the Table to do the 
buſineſs of it; and ſo men have been no ſooner exalted with the Honou- a 
rable title, and pleaſed with the obligation of being made Privy-Coun- 
ſellors, than they have check d that delight with diſcerning that they 
were not fully truſted; and ſo have been more incenſed with the Re- 
proachful diſtinction At, then obliged with the Honourable admiſſion To 
that Board, where they do not find all perſons equally Members. And 
by this kind of Reſentment, many ſad Inconveniences have befallen 
theKing; and Thoſe men, Who have had the honour and misfortune of 
thoſe ſecret truſts. 

THE truth is, the ſinking and near deſperate condition of Monar- 
chy in this Kingdom can never be buoy d up, but by a prudent and ſtea- 
dy Council attending upon the virtue and vivacity of the King; nor be 
preſerv d and improved when it is up, but by cheriſhing and preſerving 
the wiſdom, integrity, dignity, and reputation, of that Council: the 
luſtre whereof allways reflects upon the King himſelf; who is not 


thought a Great Monarch when he follows only his Own Reaſon and Ap- 


petite; but when, for the informing his Reaſon, and guiding his Actions, 
he uſes the ſervice, induſtry, and faculties, of the Wiſeſt men. And 
though it hath been, and will be, allways neceſſary to admit to thoſe 
Counſels ſome men of great Power, who will not take the pains to im- 
prove their great parts; yet the Number of the whole ſhould not be too 


great; and the Capacities and Qualities of the moſt ſhould be fit for buſi- 


neſs; that 1s, either for Judgement, and Diſpatch; or for One of them 
at leaſt: and for Integrity above all. 

TH1s Digreſſion (much longer than was intended) will not appear 
very unpertinent, when the great diſſervice ſhall appear, which Mill 
the King by ſwearing thoſe Lords formerly mention'd (I ſpeak but 
of ſome of them) Privy-Counſellors. For inſtead of exerciſing them- 
ſelves in their new Province, and endeavouring to preſerve and vindi- 
cate that juriſdiction; they look d upon themſelves as preferr d thither, 
by their reputation in Parliament, not by the kindneſs and eſteem of the- 
King; and ſo reſolvd to keep up principally the greatneſs of that Place, 
to which they thought they ow d their Own greatneſs. And therefore 
when the King required the Advice of his Privy- Council, in thoſe mat- 
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ters of the higheſt importance which were then every day incumbent on 
Him, the new Privy-Counſellors poſitively declared, © that They might 
«not (that was, that nobody might) give his Majeſty any advice in 
matters depending in the two Houſes, which was not agreeable to the 
« ſenſe of the two Houſes; which They call d his Great Council, by Whoſe 
«viſdom he was entirely to guide himſelf. As this doctrine was inſipid- 
ly and perniciouſly urged by ſome; ſoit was ſupinely and ſtupidly fub- 
mitted to by others: inſomuch as the King, in a moment found him- 
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{ſelf dereav d of all Publick aſſiſtance and advice, in a time when he | 


:oneeded it moſt; and his greateſt, and upon the matter his only buſineſs, 


being prudently to weigh and confider What to Conſent to, and What 
to Deny, of ſuch things as ſhould be Propoſed to him by the two Houſes : 
He was now told, © that He was only to be Adviſed by Them; which 
was as much as to ſay, that He muſt do whatſoeyer They defired of 
him. E. 

WHERE As in truth, it is not only Lawful for the Privy-· Council, but 
their Duty, to give faithfully and freely Their advice to the King upon 
all matters concluded in Parliament, to which his Royal aſſent is ne- 
ceſſary, as well as upon any other ſubject whatſoever. Nay a Privy- 


2 Counſellor, as Such, is bound to diſſwade the King from conſenting to 


that which is Prejudicial to the Crown; at leaſt to make that Prejudice 
manifeſt to him; though as a private perſon he could wiſh the matter 
conſented to. And therefore, by the conftitution of the Kingdom, and 
the conſtant practice of Former times, all Bills after they had paſs d both 
Houſes, were deliver d by the Clerk of the Parliament to the Clerk 
of the Crown; and by him brought to the Atturney General; who pre- 
ſented the ſame to the King fitting in Council; and havingread them, 
declared what Alterations were made by thoſe Bills to former Laws; 
and what Benefit or Detriment, in Profit or Juriſdiction, would accrew 


zo thereby to the Crown: and then upon a full and free debate by his Coun- 


cellors, the King reſfolvd accordingly upon ſuch Bills as were to be 
enacted into Laws; and reſpited the other that he thought not fit to con- 
ſent to. As this hath been the known Practice, ſo the Reaſon is very vi- 
ſible; that the Royal Aſſent being a diſtinct and eſſential part towards 
the making a Law, there ſhould be as much care taken to inform the 
Undeſtanding and Conſcience of the King upon thoſe occaſions; as 
Theirs, who prepare the ſame for his Royal aſſent. 

THAT it might appear that what was done Within the Houſes, was 
agreeable to thoſe who were Without; and that the ſame Spirit reign'd 


uin Parliament, and People; all poſſible licence was exerciſed in Preach- 


ing, and Printing any old Scandalous Pamphlets, and adding New to 
them againſt the Church: Petitions preſented by many Pariſhioners 
againſt their Paſtors, with Articles of their Miſdemeanours and Beha- 
viours; moſt whereof conſiſted, © in their Bowing at the name of Je/us, 
and obliging the Communicants to come up to the Altar (as They en- 
viouſly calld it) that is, to the Rails which encloſed the Communion- 
Table, “ to receive the Sacrament. All which Petitions were Read with 
great delight, and preſently referr'd to the Committee about Religion; 
where M bite a grave Lawyer, but notoriouſly difaffeQed to the 


o Church, fat in the Chair; and then both Petition and Articles were 


ſuffer d to be Printed and Publiſh'd (a licence never practiſed before) 
that the People might be inflamed againſt the Clergy; who were quick- 
ly taught, to call all Thoſe againſt whom ſuch Petitions and Articles 


U 2 were 


Great licence 
in Preaching 
and Printing. 
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were exhibited (which were frequently done by a few of the Rabble, 
and meaneſt of the People, againſt the ſenſe and judgement of the Pariſh) 
the Scandalous Clergy; which Appellation was frequently applied to 
men of great Gravity and Learning, and the moſt Unblemiſh d lives. 
The Er THERE cannot be a better Inſtance of the Unruly and Mutinous 
Pryn, Baſt- Spirit of the City of London, which was then the Sink of all the ill hu- 
Burton, , mours of the Kingdom, than the Triumphant Entry which ſome Per- 
London. ſqns at that time made into London, who had been before ſeen u pon Pil- 
lories, and Stigmatized as Libellous and Infamous Offenders: of which 
claſſis of men ſcarce any age can afford the like. 10 

THERE had been Three perſons of ſeveral Profeſſions ſome years be- 
fore Cenſured in the Star-chamber, William Pryn a Barriſter of Lin. 
coln's-Inn, John Baſtwwick a Doctor of Phyſick, and Henry Burton a Mi- 
niſter and Lecturer of London. | 

Taz Firſt, not unlearn'd in the Profeſſion of the Law, as far as 
Learning is acquired by the meer reading of Books; but being a perſon 
of great Induſtry, had ſpent more time in reading Divinity; and which 
marr'd that Divinity, in the converſation of Factious and Hot-headed 

Divines: and ſo, by a mixture of all three, with the rudeneſs and arro- 
gance of his Own nature, had contracted a Proud and Venemous Diſlike a 
to the diſcipline of the Church of Exgland; and fo by degeees (as the 

* Progreſs is very natural) an equal Irreverence to the Government of 
the State too; both which he vented in ſeveral abſurd, petulant, and ſu- 
percilious Diſcourſes in Print. 

THE Second, a half-witted, crackbrain d Fellow, unknown to either 
Univerſity, or the College of Phyſicians; but one that had ſpent his 
time abroad, between the Schools and the Camp (for he had been in, or 
paſs d through Armies) and had gotten a Doctorſhip, and Latin; with 
which, in a very flowing ſtyle, with ſome wit and much malice, he In- 
veighd againſt the Prelates of the Church in a Book which he printed 
in Holland, and induſtriouſly diſperſed in London, and throughout the 
Kingdom; having preſumed (as their Modeſty is allways equal to their 
Obedience) to Dedicate it 70 he Sacred eMaje/ly of the King. 

THE Third, had formerly a kind of relation by Service to the King; 
having, before he took Orders, waited as Cloſet-keeper, and ſo attended 

at Canonical hours with the Books of Devotion upon his Majeſty when 
he was Prince of Wales; and a little before the death of King James, 
took Orders: and ſo his Highneſs coming ſhortly to be King; the va- 
pours of Ambition fuming into his head that he was ſtill to keep his 
Place, he would not think of leſs than being Clerk of the Cloſet to the 
new King; which Place his Majeſty conferr'd upon, or rather continued 
in, the Biſhop of Durham Doctor Næyl, who had long ſerv'd King James 
there. M' Burton thus diſappointed, and, as He call'd it, deſpoil'd of 
his Right, would not, in the greatneſs of his heart, fit down by the af- 
front; but committed two or three ſuch weak, ſawcy Indiſcretions, as 
cauſed an Inhibition to be ſent him, © that he ſhould not preſume to 
*comeany more to Court: and from that time he reſoly'd to revenge 
himſelf of the Biſhop of Durham, upon the whole Order; and ſo turn d 
Lecturer and Preachd againſt Them; being indued with Malice and 
Boldneſs, inſtead of Learning and any tolerable Parts. Fo 

THrsE Three perſons having been for ſeveral follies and libelling 
humours, firſt gently Reprehended ; and after, for their Incorrigiblenets, 

more ſeverely Cenſured and Impriſon d; found ſome means in Priſon 
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of Correſpondence, which was not before known to be between them; and 
to combine themſelves, in a more Peſtilent and Seditious Libel than 
they had ever before vented; in which the Honour of the King, Queen, 
Counſellors, and Biſhops, was with equal licence blafted and traduced; 

which was faithfully diſperſed by their Proſelytes in the City. The 
Authors were quickly and eaſily known, and had indeed too much inge- 
nuity to deny it; and were thereupon brought together to the Star- 
chamber ore tenus; where they behaved themſelves with marvellous In- 
ſolence; with full confidence demanding * that the Biſhops who fate 
10 in the Court (being only the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and the Bi- 
ſhop of London) © might not be preſent, becauſe they were their Ene- 
« mies, and ſo Parties: which, how ſcandalous and ridiculous ſoever it 
ſeem'd then There ; was good Logick and good Law two years after in 
Scotland, and ſervd to baniſh the Biſhops of that Kingdom both from 
the Council-Table and the Aſſembly. Upon a very patient and ſolemn 
Hearing, in as full a Court as ever I ſaw in that place, without any dif- 
ference in opinion or diſſenting voice, they were all Three cenſured 
as Scandalous, Seditious, and Infamous perſons, to loſe their Ears in 

« the Pillory, and to be impriſon d in ſeveral Jayls during the King's 
« pleaſure: all which was executed with Rigour and Severity enough. 

But yet their itch of Libelling ſtill broke out: and their Friends of the 
City found a line of Communication with them. Hereupon the Wiſ- 
dom of the State thought fit, that thoſe Infectious Sores ſhould breath 
out their Corruption in ſome Air more remote from that catching City, 
and leſs liable to the contagion: and ſo, by an Order of the Lords of 
the Council, M Pryn was ſent to a Caſtle in the Iſland of Jerſey : DF 
Baſtwickto Silley;, and M Burton to Guernſey; where they remain d un- 
conſider d, and truly I think unpitied (for they were men of no virtue 
or merit) for the ſpace of Two years, till the beginning of this pre- 
, ſent Parliament. x 
SHORTLY upon that, Petitions were preſented by their Wives or 
Friends, to the Houſe of Commons, expreſſing © their heavy Cenſures 
and long ſufferings; and deſiring, by way of Appeal, © that the juſtice 
*and rigour of that Sentence might be review d and confider'd ; and that 
their Perſons might be brought from thoſe remote and deſolate places 
to London, that ſo they might be able to facilitate or attend their own 
<« buſineſs. The ſending for them out of Priſon (which was the main) 
took up much confideration: for though very Many who had no kind- 
neſs,had yet compaſſion for the men; thinking they had ſuffer d enough; 
wand that though they were ſcurvy Fellows, they had been ſcurvily 
uſed: and Others, had not only affection to their Perſons as having ſuf- 
ferd for a Common cauſe; but were concernd to revive and improve 
their uſeful faculties of Libelling and reviling Authority; and to make 
thoſe ebullitions of their malice not thought noiſome to the State: Yet 
a Sentence of a ſupreme Court, the Star-chamber (of which they had not 
Yet ſpoke with Irreverence) was not lightly to be blown off: but, when 
they were inform'd, and had confider'd, that by that Sentence the Pe- 
titioners were condemn d to ſome Priſons in London; and were after- 
ward removed thence by an Order of the Lords of the Council; they 
o look d upon that Order as a violation of the Sentence: and ſo made no 
ſcruple to order © that the Priſoners ſhould be removed from thoſe for- 
reign Priſons, to the Places to which they were regularly firſt commit- 
ted. And to that purpoſe, Warrants were fign'd by the Speaker, to the 
3 Goyernours 
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Governours and Captains of the ſeveral Caſtles, © to bring them in ſafe 
*cuſtody to London: which were ſent with all poſſible expedition. 

PRxN and Burton being Neighbours (though in diſtin& Iſlands) 
landed at the ſame time at Southampton; where they were receiv'd and 


entertain d with extraordinary demonſtrations of Affection and Eſteem; 


attended by a marvellous conflux of Company; and their Charges not 
only born with great magnificence, but liberal Preſents given to them. 
And this method and ceremony kept them company all their journey, 
great herds of People meeting them at their entrance into all Towns, 
and waiting upon them out with wonderful acclamations of joy. When « 
they came near London, multitudes of People of ſeveral conditions, 
ſome on Horſeback, others on Foot, met them ſome miles from the 
Town: very many having been a days journey; and they were brought, 
about two of the Clock in the afternoon, in at Charing- Croſs, and carried 
into the City by above ten thouſand perſons, with Boughs and Flow- 
ers in their hands; the Common People ſtrew ing Flowers and Herbs in 
the ways as they paſs d, making great noiſe, and expreſſions of joy for 
their Deliverance and Return; and in thoſe acclamations, mingling 
loud and virulent exclamations againſt the Biſnops, who had ſo cruel- 
ly proſecuted ſuch Godly men. In the ſame manner, within five or fx: 
days after, and in like Triumph, D' Baſtauicꝶ return d from Silly; land- 
ing at Dover; and from thence bringing the ſame teſtimonies of the 
Affections and Zeal of Rent, as the others had done from Hampſbirè and 
Surrey, was met before he came to Southwark by the good People of 
London, and ſo conducted to his lodging likewile in the City. 

I $HOULD not have waſted thus much time in a diſcourſe of this 
nature, but that it Is, and was Then evident, that this Inſurrection (for 
it was no better) and Frenzy of the People, was an effect of great Indu- 
ſtry and Policy, to try and publiſh the Temper of the People; and to ſa- 
tisfy Themſelves, in the activity and intereſt of their Tribunes, to whom 
that province of Shewing them was committed. And from this time, 
the licence of Preaching and Printing increaſed; to that degree, that all 
Pulpits were freely deliver'd to the Schiſmatical and Silenced Preach- 


ers, who till then had lurk d in corners, or livd in New-Emgland; and 


the Preſſes at liberty for the publiſhing the moſt Invective, Seditious, 
and Scurrilous Pamphlets, that their Wit and Malice could invent. 
Whilſt the Miniſters of the State, and Judges of the Law, like men in 
an Extaſy, ſurprized and amazed with ſeveral Apparitions, had no Speech 
or Motion; as if, having committed ſuch an Exceſs of Juriſdiction (as 
men upon great Surfeits are enjoynd for a time to eat nothing) they had 
been preſcribed to exerciſe no juriſdiction at all. Whereas, without 
doubt, if either the Privy-Council, or the Judges and the King's learned 
Council, had aſſumed the courage to have Queſtion'd the Preaching, 
or the Printing, or the Seditious Riots upon the Triumph of thoſe three 
Scandalous men, before the uninterruption and ſecurity had confirmd 
the People in all three; it had been no hard matter to have deſtroy d thoſe 
Seeds, and pull d up thoſe Plants, which being neglected, grew up and 
proſperd to a full Harveſt of Rebellion and Treaſon. But this was yet 
but a rudeneſs and rankneſs Abroad, without any viſible countenance or 
approbation from the Parliament: all ſeem d Chaſt within thoſe Walls. ;- 

TUR firſt Malignity that was apparent There ( for the Accuſation 
of the Arch-Biſhop and the Earl of Strafford, were look d upon as acts of 
Paſſion, directed againſt particular Perſons, who were thought Ie 

deſery 
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deſervd ſome extraordinary meaſures and proceeding) was againſt the 
Church: Firſt, in their Committee ſor Religion; which had been aſſumed 

ever ſince the latter times of King James, though ſeldom or never any 

ſuch thing had Before been heard of in Parliament; where under pre- 

tence of receiving Petitions againft Clergy- men, they often debated 

Points, beyond the verge of Their underſtanding : Then, by their chear- A Derlei 
ful reception of a Declaration of many Sheets of Paper, againſt the 77, 95 
whole Government of the Church; preſented by ten or a dozen Mini- © 7 


ſome Citrzent, 


ſters, at the Bar; and pretended to be fignd, by ſeveral Hundreds of the 2% 76. 
:> Miniſters of London and the Countries adjacent: and a Petition, pre Y 
ſented by Alderman Pennington, and alledged to be ſubſcribed by Twen“ 5x" 
ty Thouſand men, Inhabitants within the City of London; who re- 
quired, in plain terms, © the total Extirpation of Epiſcopacy. Let the 
Houſe was Then fo far from being poſſeſs d with that Spirit, that the ut- 


moſt that could be obtain d, upon a long debate upon that Petition, was, 


c that it ſhould not be rejected; againſt which the Number of the Pe- 


titioners, was urged as a powerful Argument; only it was ſuffer'd to 
remain in the hands of the Clerk of the Houſe, with direction, that no 
« Copy of it ſhould be given. And for the Miniſters Declaration, one 

Part only of it was Inſiſted on by them, and Read in the Houſe ; which 
concern'd the exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, and the Excets of 
Their Courts: the other parts were Declined by Many of them, and e- 
ſpecially Order'd, © to be Seald up by the Clerk, that they might be 
peruſed by no man. So that all that Envy and Animoſity againſt the 
Church, ſeem'd to be reſolvd into a defire, © that a Bill might be framed 
*toRemove the Biſhops from their Votes in the Lords Houſe, and from 
«any Office in Secular affairs; which was the utmoſt men pretended 
to wiſh: and to ſuch a purpoſe, a Bill was ſhortly after prepared, and 
brought into the Houſe; of which, more ſhall be ſaid in it's proper 

ze place. 
l Ir was a ſtrange Disingenuity, that was practiſed in the Procuring © 
thoſe Petitions; which continued ever after, in the like Addreſſes. Ther wmng Le- 
courſe was, Firſt to prepare a Petition very modeſt and dutiful, for the 
Form; and for the Matter, not very unreaſonable; and to communicate 
it at ſome Publick Meeting, where care was taken it ſhould be received 
with Approbation: the Subſcription of very Few hands fill'd the Paper 


it ſelf, where the Petition was written, and therefore many more Sheets 


were annex d for the reception of the Number, which gave all the 
credit, and procured all the countenance to the Undertaking. Whena 
4» Multitude of hands was procured, the Petition it Self was cut off; and 
a New One framed, ſuitable to the deſign in hand, and annex to the 
long Liſt of Names which were Subſcribed to the Former. By this 
means, Many men found Their hands Subſcribed to petitions, of which 
They before had never heard. As ſeveral Miniſters, whoſe Hands were 
to the Petition and Declaration of the London Miniſters before men- 
tiond, have profeſsd to many Perſons, © that They never ſaw That Pe- 
*tition or Declaration before it was preſented to the Houle; but had 
e ſign d Another, the Subſtance of which was, Not to be Compell'd to 
take the Oath enjoin'd by the New Canons: and when they found, in- 
;»© ſtead of That, their Names ſet to a defire of an Alteration of the 
Government of the Church, They with much trouble went to M 
* Marſhall, with whom they had intruſted the Petition and their Hands; 
* who gave them no other Anſwer, but W was thought fit by T _ 
ho 


* 
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ce who underſtood Buſineſs better than They, that the Latter Petition 
ce ſhould rather be prefer d than the Former. And when He found, they 
intended by ſome publick act to Vindicate themſelves from that Ca- 
lumny; Such perſons upon Whom they had their greateſt dependence 
were engaged, by threats and promiſes to prevail with them, to Sit ſtill, 
and to paſs by that Indirect proceeding. 
complaintss: Fo R the better facilitating and making way for thoſe virulent at- 
Beuel b. tempts upon the Church, Petitions and Complaints were exhibited a- 
ſhops. gainſt the Exorbitant Acts of ſome Biſhops; eſpecially againſt the Biſhops 
of Bath and Wells, and Ely; who, they alledged, © had with great Pride :- 
and Inſolence, provoked All the Gentry, and Moſt of the Inhabitants 
Aud againſi et within their Dioceſſes. And the New Canons were inſiſted on, © as a 
A moſt palpable Invaſion by the Whole Body of the Clergy, upon the 
Laus and Liberty of the People. 

IS AID before, that after the Diſſolution of the former Short Par- 

liament, the Convocation was continued by ſpecial Warrant from the 

King; and by his Majeſty, in a ſolemn meſſage ſent to them by 8 Har- 
ry Vane then Principal Secretary, © required to proceed in the making 
* of Canons, for the better Peace and Quiet of the Church. Notwith- 
ſtanding this Command, the Chief of the Clergy, well knowing the Spi- 2 
rit of Bitterneſs that was contracted againſt them; and many obſolete 

Pamphlets againſt their Juriſdiction and Power, being, ſince the Com- 
motions in Scot/and, revived and publiſh'd with more freedom; deſired 
his Majeſty, © that the Opinions of the Judges might be known and 
declared, Whether They might then Lawfully Sit, the Parliament be- 
ing Diſſolv d, and proceed in the making of Canons; as likewiſe, upon 
* other Particulars in Their Juriſdiction, which had been moſt Inveigh d 
ce againſt? | 

- 4 I the Judges of Euglaud, upon a mature debate, in the preſence 
of the King's Council, under their Hands aflerted, © the Power of the 
* Convocation in making Canons, and thoſe other parts of Juriſdiction, 
«which had been ſo Enviouſly queſtiond. Hereupon, They proceeded; 
and having compoſed a Body of Canons, preſented the ſame to his 
Majeſty, tor his Royal Approbation. They were then again debated at 
the Council-Board; not without notable Oppoſition : for upon ſome leſ- 
{ening the Power and Authority of their Chancellors, and their Com- 
miſlaries, by thoſe Canons, the Profeſſors of that Law took themſelves 
to be Diſobliged; and S' Henry Martin (who was not likely to over- 
{ce any advantages) upon ſeveral days of Hearing at the Council-Table, 
with his utmoſt skill Objected againſt them: but in the end, by the en- + 
tire and unanimous Advice of the Privy-Council, the Canons were Con- 
firm d by the King, under the Great Seal of Exgland; and thereby en- 
joind to be obſervd. So that whatſoever they were, the Judges were 
at lealt as Guilty of the Firſt Preſumption in Framing them; and the 

Lords of the Council, in Publiſhingand Executing them; as the Biſhops, 
or the reſt of the Clergy, in Either. 

Vir the Storm fell wholely on the Church: and the Matter of 
thoſe Canons, and the Manner of making them, was inſiſted on, as a 
pregnant teſtimony of a Malignant Spirit in the very Function of the 
Biſhops, The truth is, the ſeaſon in which that Synod continued to Sit 5? 
(as was obſerv'd before) was in ſo ill a Conjuncture of time (upon the 
Diflolution of a Parliament, and allmoſt in an Invaſion from Scotland) 
that nothing could have been tranſacted There, of a Popular and Pre- 


vailing 
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vailing influence. And then, ſome ſharp Canonsagainſt Sectaries; and 
ſome Additionals in point of Ceremonies, countenancing; though not 
enjoyning, what had not been long practiſed; infinitely inflamed Some, 
and troubled Others: Who jointly took advantage of what ſtrictly was 
amiſs; as the making an Oath, the Matter of which was conceiv'd In- 
congruous; and enjoining it to many of the Laity, as well as the Clergy ; 
and likewiſe the Granting of Subſidies. 


So that the Houſe of Commons (that is, the major part) made no »6ic6 ee ces 
ſcruple, in that Heat, to declare, that the Convocation-Houſe had no cf. 


i» Power at all of making Canons: notwithſtanding that it was apparent“ 
by the Law, and the uncontradicted Practice of the Church, that Ca- 
nons had never been otherwiſe made: © and that thoſe Canons contain'd 
ein them, matter of Sedition and Reproach to the Regal Power; pre- 
judicial to the Liberty and Property of the Subject; and to the Privi- 
« leges of Parliament. By the extent of which notable Vote and De- 
claration, they had involv d allmoſt the whole Clergy under the guilt 
of Arbitrary Proceedings; as much as they had done the Nobility and 
Gentry before, under their Votes againſt Lords Lieutenants, Deputy 
Lieutenants, Privy-Counſellors, and Sheriffs; and of which they made 

-» the ſame ule: as ſhall be remember d in it's proper place. 

Ix the mean time, the two Armies were neceſſarily to be proyided 277,5, 
for, leſt the Countries where their Quarters were, ſhould come to be ch 6 the 
oppreſs d by free quarter: which would not only raiſe a very inconve - Ae, 
nient noiſe, but introduce a neceſſity of disbanding the Armies, which —— 
They were in no degree ready for: and Money not being to be raiſed 
ſoon enough in the regular way, by Act of Parliament, which would re- 
quire ſome time in the paſſing; beſides, that the Manner and Way of 
raiſing it had not been enough conſider d; and the Collecting it would 
require much time, even after an Act of Parliament ſhould be paſs d: 

ze Therefore, for the preſent ſupply, it was thought fit to make uſe of 
Their Credit with the City; to Whom a formal Embaſſy of Lords and 
Commons was ſent; which were carefully choſen of Such Perſons as 
carried the buſineſs of the Houſe before them, that the performing the 
Service, might be as well imputed to Their particular reputation and in- 
tereſt, as to the affection of the City: and theſe men in their Orations 
to the Citizens, undertook © that their Money ſhould be repaid with In- 
« tereſt by the Care of the Parliament. And This was the Firſt Intro- 
duction of the Publick Faith; which grew afterwards to be applied to 
all Monſtrous purpoſes. 

„ TuIs Expedient ſucceeded twice or thrice for ſuch Sums as They 
thought fit to require; which were only enough to carry on their affairs, 
and keep them in motion; not proportionable to diſcharge the Debt 
due to the Armies, but to enable them to Pay their Quarters: it being fit 
to keep a conſiderable Debt ſtill ow ing, leſt they ſhould appear too 
ready to be disbanded. 

TREx had likewiſe another Deſign in this Commerce with the City; 4 c 
Which, all ways upon the loan of Money, uſed to recommend ſome ſuch a Ferg 
thing to the Parliament, as might advance the Deſigns of the Party; as“ 
*the Proceeding againſt Delinquents; or © ſome Reformation in the 

-5 *Church: which the Managers knew well what Uſe to make of upon 
any emergency: When they had ſet this Traffick on foot in the City, 
and ſo brought their Friends There into more reputation and activity; 
Then, at Their Election for * men (which is * _ 
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before Chri/tmas ; and in which, New men had rarely uſed to be choſen, 
except in caſe of Death, but the Old ftill continued) all the grave and 
ſubſtantial Citizens were left out; and Such choſen, as were moſt emi- 
nent for oppoſing the Government, and moſt diſaffected to the Church, 
though of never ſo mean Eſtates : which made a preſent, viſible altera- 
tion, in the Temper ofthe City (the Common- Council having ſo great 
a ſhare in the management of affairs There) and even in the Govern- 
ment it ſelf. | 

OTHER Ways were now to be thought of for getting of Money , 
which was, once at leaſt every Month, call d for very importunately by: 

the Scori/h Commiſſioners; which cauſed the ſame provifion to be made 

| for the Engliſh Forces. The next Expedient was, That in ſo great 
«an Exigence, and for the Publick Peace; that the Armies might not 
« enter into Blood, by the determination of the Ceſſation, which want 
“of Pay would inevitably produce; The ſeveral Members of the Houſe 
© would lend Money, according to their ſeveral abilities; or that Such 
e g had no Money, would become Bound for it; and upon theſe terms 
ec enough could be borrow'd. This was no ſooner Propoſed, but Con- 
ſented to, by all the eminent Leaders; and by many Others, in order to 
make themſelves the more acceptable to Thoſe; and ſome did it for:. 
Their Own convenience, there being little hazard of their Money, and 
full Intereſt to be receiv'd, and believing it would facilitate the Diſ- 
banding of the Armies; to Which, all Sober mens hearts were di- 
rected. 

AND now, to ſupport Their ſtock of Credit, it was time to raiſe 
Money upon the People by Act of Parliament; which they had an Ex- 
cuſe for not doing in the uſual way, of giving it immediately to the 
King, to be paid into the Exchequer; becauſe the Publick Faith was 
*ſo deeply engaged to the City for a great Debt; and ſo Many parti- 
*cular Members in the Loan of Moneys, and in being Bound for the 3» 
Payment of great Sums, for which their Eſtates were liable: and 
Therefore it was but reaſon, that for Their Indemnity, the Money 
that was to be raiſed, ſhould be paid into the hands of Particular Mem- 
* bers of the Houſe, named by Them; who ſhould take care to Diſ- 

4 Bill pa/'d® Charge all Publick Engagements. The firſt Bill they paſs'd being but 

Ae for two Subſidies, which was not ſufficient to diſcharge any conſiderable 

Houſe of co part of the money borrow'd, They inſerted in the Bill the Commiſ- 


mon, naming 


Commiſfoners fioners Names, who were to Receive and Diſpoſe the money. And the 
dn. King made no pauſe in the Paſſing it: Himſelf not confidering the Con- 
ſequence of it; and None about him having the courage to Repreſent it # 
to him. _ 
7% ame me- FROM that time, there was no Bill paſs d for the raifing of Money, 
lat, but it was diſpoſed of in the fame, or the like manner; that none of it 
_ could be applied to the King's uſe, or by His direction. And they like- 
wiſe took notice, © that from the time of his Majeſty's coming to the 
Crown, He had taken the Cuſtoms and Impoſitions upon Merchandize 
as his Own Right, without any Act of Parliament; which, They ſaid, 
*no King had ever before done; infinuating withal, © that They meant 
*to make a further Enquiry into Thoſe, who had been the chief Mi- 
* niſters in that Prefumption. They faid, Nobody could imagine, but ;. 
*that They intended to grant the Same to his Majeſty, in the ſame man- 
ner, for His Life, as had been done to his Progenitors by former 
* Parliaments: But, that they found ſuch an Act could not be Preſently 
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c made ready: becauſe the Book of Rates now in practice (befides that 
«jt had not been made by Law ful Authority) contain d many Exceſſes, 
and muſt be Reform d in ſeveral particulars; in preparing which, 
«they would uſe all poſſible diligence, and hoped to effect it in a ſhort 
time: however, that the continuance of the Collection in the manner 
«jt was in, without any Lawful Title, and during the very Sitting 
« of the Parliament, would be a Precedent ofa very ill conſequence, and 
«* make the Right of giving it the more Queſtiond; at leaſt the leſs 
« Valued. And therefore it would be fit, that either all the preſent Col- 
« ]e&tion ſhould be diſcontinued, and ceaſe abſolutely; which was in the 
power of the Merchants themſelves to do, by refufing to pay any Du- 
« ties which there was no Law to compel them to: or, that a ſhort Act 
« ſhould be preſently paſs'd, for the continuance of thoſe Payments for 
*a ſhort time; againſt the expiration whereof , the Act for granting 
them for Life, with the Book of Rates, would be prepared, and ready. 
There were many Inconveniences diſcoverd in the Firſt, in diſconti- 
nuing the Collection and Payment of Duties, © which would not be fo 
« eaſily revived again, and reduced into order: and that the Laſt would 
«without prejudice to Either, both vindicate the Right of the Subject, 
«2nd ſecure the King's Profit: and fo they prepared (with all the ex- 
preſſions of Duty and Affection to the King that can be imagin d) and 
preſented a Grant ofthoſe Duties for ſome tew Months. In which there 
was a preamble, © difapproving and condemning All that had been done 
ein That particular, from his Majeſty's firſt coming to the Crown, to 
*that time; and aſſerting His whole Right to thoſe Payments, to depend 
* upon the Gift of his Subjects: and concluded with © moſt ſevere Pe- 
*nalties to be inflicted upon Thoſe, who ſhould prefume hereafter to 
Collect or Receive them otherwiſe, than as they were, or ſhould be, 
granted by Act of Parliament: which had never been in any other Act 


of Parliament declared: which the King likewiſe paſsd. So all the Re- 


venue He had to live upon, and to provide him meat, and which he 
had reaſon to expect ſhould have been more certainly continued to 
him, was taken into Their Hands; in order to take it from Him too, 
whenever they ſhould think it convenient to their other deſigns: of 
which, he ſhortly after found the miſchief. 

THovGn, as hath been obſervd, there was not hitherto one Penny 


of money given to the King, or receivd by His Miniſters; yet, be- 


cauſe Subfidies were raiſed upon the People, according to the Formali 
of Parliaments; and as if all that great Supply had been to the King's 


eon Coffers; It was thought neceſſary, that the People ſhould be re- 


— 


freſh'd with ſome behooveful Law, at the ſame time that they found 
themſelves charged with the payment of ſo many Subſidies. Andunder 
that conſideration, together with the Bill for Subſidies, Another was 
ſent up to the Lords, for a Triennial Parliament: Both which, quickly 
paſs'd that Houſe, and were tranſmitted tothe King. 


I x that for the Triennial Parliament (though the ſame was grounded , E- 
upon Two former Statutes in the time of King Edward the Third, zz 


That there ſhould be Once every Year a Parliament) there were ſome 
clauſes very derogatory to Monarchical Principles ; as © giving the Peo- 


ple Authority to aſſemble together, if the King faifd to call them; 


and the like: Yet his Majeſty, really intending to make thoſe Conven- 
tions frequent, without any great heſitation, enacted thoſe two Bills 


together; ſo much to the ſeeming Joy and Satisfaction of Both Houſes, 


2 that 
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5. Edward 
Littleton 
made Lord 
Keeper. 


Great Offices 
defign'd for 


that they pretended ©to have ſufficiently provided for the Security of 
ce the Common wealth; and that there remain'd nothing to be done, but 


e ſuch a return of Duty and Gratitude to the King, as might Teſtify 


* their Devotions; and that their only End was to make Him glorious: 
But thoſe Fits of Zealand Loyalty never laſted long. 

THE Lord Finch's flight, made not only the Place of Keeper vacant, 
but begot ſeveral other Vacancies. The Seal was given to Littleton, 
who was then Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas ; for which Place he 
was excellently fitted : but being a man of a grave and comely Preſence, 
his other Parts were over-valued ; his Learning in the Law being his: 
Maſter-piece. And he was choſen to be Keeper, upon the opinion and 
recommendation of the Two great Miniſters under the cloud ; who had 
before brought him to be a Privy-Counſellor , whilſt Chief Juſtice, to 
the no little jealouſy of the Lord Finch. 

BAN ks, the Atturney General, was weary enough of the Inquift- 
tion that was made into the King's Grants, and glad to be promoted to 
the Common Pleas. Herbert, the Sollicitor General, who had fate all this 
time in the Houſe of Commons, awd and terrify'd with their Temper; 
applying himſelfto M Hambder, and two or three of the Other, with- 
out interpoſing or croſſing them in any thing, long d infinitely to be 
out of that Fire: and ſo the Office of Atturney General, which at any 
other time had been to be wiſhd, was now the more grateful, as it 
removed him from the other attendance: 1t not being uſual in thoſe 
times for the Atturney General to be a Member of the Houle of Com- 
mons: and he was calld by Writ to attend the Houſe of Peers, where 
he Sits upon the Wooll-Sack at the back of the Judges. 

FRoM the time that there was no more Fear of the Arch-Biſhop of 


Canterbury, nor the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, nor of any particular 


men who were like to ſucceed Them in Favour; All who had been 
active in the Court, or in any Service for the King, being totally diſpi-; 
rited, and Moſt of them to be diſpoſed to any ill Offices againſt him; 
The great Patriots thought they might be able to do their Country bet- 
ter Service, if they got the Places and Preferments of the Court for 
Themſelves, and ſo prevent the Evil Counſels which had uſed to ſpring 
from thence. For which purpoſe, They had then a faſt Friend there, 
the Marquis of Hamilton; Who could moſt dextrouſly put ſuch an affair 
into agitation, with the leaſt noiſe, and prepare both King and Queen 
to hearken to it very willingly : and in a ſhort time all particulars were 
well adjuſted for every mans accommodation. 

Thx Earl of Bed/ord was to be Treaſurer: in order to which, the « 


ſome Heads of Biſhop of London had already deſired the King © to receive the Staff in- 


the Party. 


The Biſhop of 


London re- 
ſigning the 
Staff, the 

Treaſury 1s 


put into Com- 


miſſion. 


*to His hand, and give him leave to retire to the ſole care of his Bi- 
*ſhoprick; by which, he wiſely withdrew from the Storm, and enjoy d 
the greateſt 'Tranquillity of any man of the Three Kingdoms, through- 
out the whole Boiſterous and Deſtroying Time that follow'd; and liv d 
to ſee a Happy and Bleſſed End of them, and died in great Honour. 
And fo the Treaſury was for the preſent put into Commiſſion. M Pym 
was to be Chancellor of the Exchequer : which Office the Lord Cot- 
tington was likewiſe ready to ſurrender, upon aſſurance of Indemnity 
for the future. Theſe Two were engaged to procure the King's Revenue. 
to be liberally provided for, and honourably increaſed and ſettled. 

AND that this might be the better done, the Earl of Bedford pre- 
vaild with the King, upon the Removes mentioned before, to make 


Oliver 


0 
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Oliver Samt-John (who hath been often, and will be oftner mention d in Sant John 
this Diſcourſe) his Sollicitor General; which his Majeſty readily con- 70.25% 


ſented to: hoping, that being a Gentleman of an Honourable Extraction 
(if he had been Legitimate) he would have been very uſeful in the pre- 
ſent exigence to ſupport His Service in the Houſe of Commons, where 
his Authority was then great; at leaſt, that he would be aſhamed ever 
to appear in any thing that might prove prejudicial to the Crown. And 
he became immediately poſſeſs d of that Office of great truſt; and was 
ſo well qualified for it, at that time, by his faſt and rooted malignity a- 

gainſt the Government, that he loft no credit with his Party, out of 
any apprehenfion or jealouſy that he would change his Side: and he 
made good their confidence; not in the leaſt degree abating his malignant 
Spirit, or diſſembling it; but with the ſame obſtinacy, oppoſed every 
thing which might advance the King's Service, when he was his Sollici- 
tor, as ever he had done before. 

TE Lord Say was to be Maſter of the Wards; which Place the 
Lord Cottington was likewiſe to ſurrender for his own quiet and ſecu- 
rity. And Denzi Hollis was to be Secretary of State, in the place of 
Secretary Windebank. 

% Tus far the Intrigue for Preferments was entirely complied with: 
and it is great pity that it was not fully executed, that the King might 
have had Some able men to have adviſed or aſſiſted him; which pro- 
bably Theſe very men would have done, after they had been ſo through- 
ly engaged: whereas, the King had None left about him in any Imme- 
diate Truſt in buſineſs (for I ſpeak not of the Duke of Richmond, and 
ſome very Few men more about his Perſon, who allways behaved 
themſelves Honourably) who either did not Betray, or Sink under the 
Weight or Reproach of it. 

Bur the Earl of Bedford was reſoly'd, that he would not enter into 

the Treaſury, till the Revenue was in ſome degree ſettled; at leaſt, 
the Bill for Tonnage and Poundage paſs'd, with all decent circumſtances, 
and for Life; which both He and M Pym did very heartily labour to 
effect; and had in Their thoughts Many good Expedients, by which 
they intended to raiſe the Revenue of the Crown. And none of them 
were very ſollicitous to take their Promotions, before ſome other Ac- 
commodations were provided for ſome of the reſt of their chief Compa- 
nions: who would be neither well pleaſed with Their ſo haſty adyance- 
—_ before them, nor ſo Submiſlive in the future to follow their 

crates. 

% HAMBDEN was a man they could not leave unprovided for: and 
therefore there were ſeveral Deſigns, and very far driven, for the Satiſ- 
laction and Promotion of Him, and E, and Kimbo/ton, and Others; 
though not ſo fully concluded, as Thoſe before mention'd. For the King's 
great Fnd was, by theſe Compliances, to fave the Life of the Earl of 
Strafford, and to preſerve the Church from Ruin: for Nobody thought 
the Arch-Biſhop in danger of His life. And there were Few of the Per- 
lons mention'd before, who thought their Preferments would do them 
much good, if the Earl were ſuffer'd to live; but in that of the Church, 
the Major Part even of Thoſe Perſons would have been willing to have 

Satisfied the King: the rather, becauſe they had no reaſon to think 
the Two Houſes, or indeed Either of them, could have been induced to 
have purſued the contrary. And ſo the continued and renewed violence 
in the Proſecution of the Earl of S/rafford, made the King well _ 

tent 
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tented (as the other Reaſons prevail d with the other Perſons) that the 
putting of thoſe Promotions in practice, ſhould be for a time ſu- 


ſpended. 
A Propoſetion F WHEN there was a new occaſion, upon the Importunity of the &. 
me "oy t;ſþ Commiſſioners, to procure more Money; and the Leading Men, 
iz the City. ho uſed to be forward in finding out Expedients for Supply, ſcem d to 
deſpair of being able to borrow more; becauſe the City was much trou- 
bled and disheartned, to fee the Work of Reformation proceed ſo ſlow- 
ly, and no Delinquents Yet brought to Juſtice; and that till ſome ad- 
vance was made towards thoſe longed for Ends, there muſt be no exbe⸗ 10 
ctation of Borrowing more Money From, or In the City: At that time, 
M' Hyde ſaid in the Houle, that He did not believe the thing to be 
6e ſo difficult as was pretended; That no man Lent his money, who did 
ce not Gain by it; and that it was evident enough, that there was Plenty 
* of Money; and therefore he was confident, if a ſmall Committee of 
*the Houſe were nominated, who, upon conſultation between them- 
ce ſelves, might uſe the Name of the Houſe to ſuch men as were reputed 
*to have Money, they might prevail with them to lend as Much as 
© might ſerve for the preſent Exigence. Whereupon the Houſe willing- 
ly approv'd the motion; and named Him, M Capel, S John Strange-» 
ways, and Five or Six more, whom They defired might be join'd with 
them; Who, the ſame or the next day, repair d into the City; reſely- 
ing to apply themſelves to no men but Such who were of clear reputa- 
tion in point of Wiſdom, and Sobriety of Underſtanding, as well as of 
Wealth and Ability to lend. And after they had ſpoken Together with 
four or five eminent Men, they agreed to divide themſelves, and to 
confer Severally with their particular Acquaintances, upon the ſame 
Subject: Many men chuſing rather to Lend their Money, than to be 
known to have it; and being very Wary in their expreſſions, except 
in private. | 
WHEN they had again communicated together, they found that the 
Borrowing the Money would be very Eaſy; Every man with whom 
they had conferrd being ready and forward to Lend the Money, or to 
find a Friend who ſhould, upon Their Security who propoſed it. Moſt 
of them in their Private Diſcourſe ſaid © that there was Money enough 
to be Lent, if men ſaw there would be like to be an End of Borrow- 
*ing; but that it was an univerſal Diſcomfort and Diſcouragement, 
*toall men of Eſtates and Diſcretion, to ſee Two great Armies ſtill kept 
© on foot in the Kingdom, at ſo vaſt a Charge, when there remain d 
*no fear of a War; and that if a time were once appointed for the Dil- 
* banding them, there ſhould not want Money for the doing all that 
* ſhould be neceſſary in order to it. This Anſwer ſatisfied Them in all 
reſpects: and the next day, M Hyde reported the Succeſs of their Em- 
ployment; © that they had conferrd with moſt of the Subſtantial, and 
* Beſt Reputed men of the City; Who, by Themſelves and their Friends, 
© had promiſed to ſupply the Money which was deſired. And then He 
enlarged upon © the Temper they underſtood the City to be in, by the 
* reports of Thoſe who might be reaſonably ſuppoſed to know it beſt; 
That It was indeed very much troubled and disheartned to ſee two 
Armies kept on foot at ſo vaſt a Charge within the bowels of the King- 9 
dom, when, God be thankd, all the danger of a War was removed; 
*and that They who were very able to make good what they promiſed, 
*had frankly undertaken, That 1t a peremptory day was appointed for 
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« being rid of thoſe Armies, there ſhould not be want of Money to diſ. 


« charge them. - 

THE Report was receiv d with great Applauſe by the Major part of 
the Houſe; as was reaſonably collected by their Countenance: but it was 
as apparent, that the Governing Party was exceedingly Perplex d with 
it, and knew not on a ſuddain What to ſay to it: If they Embraced the 
opportunity, to procure a ſupply of Money, which was really wanted, 
it would be too great a Countenance to the Perſons who had procured it; 
whoſe Reputation they were willing to Depreſs: Beſides, it would im- 


ie ply Their Approbation of what had been ſaid of the Disbanding; at leaſt, 


would be a ground of often mentioning and preſſing it; and which, 
how grateful ſoever to Moſt other men, was the thing They moſt ab- 
hor'd. After a long Silence, M Hambden ſaid, © that the worthy Gen- 
«tlemen were to be much Commended for the Pains they had taken; 
«of which, He doubted not, good Uſe would be made: and fo propoſed, 
« that it might be well thought of, and the debate reſumed the next 


«day; which could not be denied. The next day, Alderman Penning- tut dices- . 


ton (a man in higheſt confidence with the Party; and one, who inh- 22 


— — 


nuated all things to the Common - Council which he was directed ſhould *-» 


be ſtarted There) begun the diſcourſe; and ſaid, that the Gentlemen 


ho had been laſt in the City to borrow Money, had made a fair Re- 
port, but that in the End of it, there was Colloguintida: that He 
could not find with what Perſons They had conterr'd about the Tem- 
e per of the City; nor that any Conſiderable people troubled themſelves 
«with Defigning or Wiſhing what the Parliament ſhould do, which 
they knew to be Wiſe enough, to know What and When they were 
to do that which was Beſt for the Kingdom; and they acquieſced in 
Their grave Judgment: and concluded, that the Money that the 
« Houſe ſtood in need of, or a greater Sum, was ready to be paid to 


»©* whomſoever They ſhould appoint to receive it. The Houſe made it 


ſelf very Merry with the Alderman's Collaquimtida, and call d upon him 
*to Explain it; and fo the Debate ended: all Sober men being well 
Pleaſed to ſee the Diſorder they were in, and the Pains they had taken 
to Free Themſelves from it; which every day was renew'd upon them, 
as the ſubje& matter afforded occafion; and they viſibly loſt much of 
the Reverence which had been formerly paid them. 


ABourT the beginning of March, they begun to make Preparations cee 
for the Trial of the Earl of $/rafford; who had then been about Three = end. 


in order tothe 


Months in Priſon, under the accuſation of High Treaſon : and by this T 


——_ 


the Farl of 


the Parliament in Ireland, to ſollicite Matters concerning that King- 
dom, This Committee (molt of them being Papiſts, and the Principal 
Actors fince in the Rebellion) was receiv'd with great kindneſs; and, 
upon the matter, added to the Committee for the Proſecution of the Earl 
of Strafford. So that now, Ireland ſeem d no leſs intent upon the Ruin 
of that unfortunate Lord, than England and Scotland; there being 
ſuch a Correſpondence ſettled between Veſiminſter and Dublin, that 
Whatſoever was practiſed in the Houſe of Commons Here, was ſoon af- 
ter done likewiſe There: and, as S' George Ratchf was accuſed Here 


of High Treaſon, upon pretence of being a Confederate with the Earl 
in his Treaſons; but in truth that he might not be capable of giving any 
Evidence on the Behalf of him, and Thereupon ſent for into this King- 
dom: So All, or Moſt of the other Perſons, who were in any Truſt 
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time, for the better ſupply in this Work, a Committee was come from St 
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with the Earl, and ſo Privy to the Grounds, and Reaſons of the Counſels 
There, and only able to make Thoſe apparent, were accuſed by the 
Houſe of Commons in that Kingdom of High Treaſon; under the gene- 
ral Impeachment, of © endeavouring to ſubvert the Fundamental Laws 
* of that Kingdom, and to introduce an Arbitrary Power: which ſerv d 
the turn There, to Secure their Perſons, and to Remove them from Coun- 
cil, as it had done Here. | 

WA x Seeds were then ſown for the Rebellion, which within a year 
after broke out in Ireland, by the great Liberty and Favour that Com- 
mittee found; who, for the good Service againſt that Lord, were 10 
hearkned to in all things that concern that Kingdom; ſhall be obſerv d, 
and ſpoken of at large, hereafter. 


confideratios Much time was ſpent in conſideration of the Manner of the Trial; 


touching 


Manner 
ial, 


the 


ef his for they could find no Precedent would fit their caſe : © Whether it 
«ſhould be in the Houſe of Peers? which Room was thought too little, 
for the Accuſers, Witneſſes, Judges, and Spectators: Who ſhould Pro- 
*ſecute? Whether Members choſen of the Commons, or the Kings 
* Council; Whether the Biſhops (which were Twenty four in number, 
and like to be too tender-hearted in matter of Blood, and ſo either to 
Convert many, or increaſe a Diſſenting Party too much) © ſhould have * 
Voices inthe Trial? Whether thoſe who had been created Peers ſince 
*the Accuſation was carried up, ſhould be admitted to be Judges? 
And laſtly, © Whether the Commoners who were to be preſent at the 
* Trial, ſhould fit Uncover'd? and, Whether any Members of the Houſe 
*of Commons ſhould be Examind at the Trial on the behalf of the 
Earl? who had ſent a Liſt of Names, and deſired an Order to that 
purpoſe. 
AFTER much debate it was agreed, that the Trial ſhould be in 
e Meſtminſter- Hall, where Seats ſhould be built for the reception of the 
* whole Houſe of Commons, which together with the Speaker ſhould 3» 
* be preſent; for they Then foreſaw, that they might be put to another 
kind of Proceeding than That they pretended; and (though with much 
ado) they conſented to fit uncover d, leſt ſuch a little circumſtance 
might diſturb the whole deſign. | 
For the Proſecution, they had no mind to truſt the King's Coun- 
cil; who neither knew their Secret Evidence, nor, being inform'd, were 
like to apply and preſs it, ſo vigorouſly as the buſineſs would require: 
and therefore, they appointed © that Committee which had prepared the 
* Charge, to give in the Evidence, and in the name of all the Com- 
* mons of England, to Proſecute the Impeachment. 4? 
FoR the Biſhops: after many bitter Invectives; and remembring the 
Faults of Particular perſons; and the Canons which ſeem'd to inyolve 
the Whole Body; with Sharpneſs and Threats: they took the caſe to 
be ſo clear upon an old Canon (the Only one they acknowledged for Or- 
thodox ) that Clericus non debet mtereſſe Sangumi, that they were con- 
tent © to reſer That to the Houſe of Peers, as proper only for Their 
*determination- And this they did, not upon any Confidence they had 
in the Matter it ſelf, whatever Law, or Reaſon, or Canon they pre- 
tended; or inthe Lords, the major part of whom, when any difference 
of opinion was, allways diſſented from Their deſigns : but that they 
had a trick of doing their buſineſs by Intimation; and had a ſure Friend 
amongſt the Biſhops, who had promiſed them ſeaſonably to free them 
of that trouble. 


THEY 
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THEM would not truſt their Lordſhips own Inclinations with the 
other point, of the new Barons, which they knew would be contro- 
verted; but in plain terms demanded, © that no Peer, created ſince the 
« day upon which the Earl of Araord was Impeach d of High Treaſon, 
« becauſe They were involvd as Commoners in the making that Accu- 
«ation, ſhould fit as Judges at his Trial. 

F or the Earl's demand, © of an Order to Examine ſome Members on 
« his behalf, upon matters of fact, at his Trial; after a long Debate, 
they left it only in the Power of the Perſons Themſelyes who were no- 
.,minated, *to be Examin'd if they would (not without ſome ſmart 
Animadverfions, that they ſhould take heed What they did) and re- 
fuſed to Enjoin them; though the ſame had been done at Their defire, 


— 


for the Lords of the Council: but that was Againſt the Earl, and ſo the 


Leſs to be conſider d. 

Tas Lords, in the abſence of the Lord Keeper, who was very Sick, 
made choice of the Earl of Arundel to Preſide and Govern the Court; 
being a perſon notoriouſly Diſaffected to the Earl of Strafford. 

A ND for the great buſineſs of the Biſhops, they were ſaved the labour 


of giving any Rule (which it may be would have troubled them) by 


the Biſhop of Lincoln s ſtanding up, and moving, on the behalf of Him- 
felfand his Brethren, that They might be Excuſed from being preſent 
«at the Trial, being Eccleſiaſtical Perſons, and ſo not to have Their 
*hands in Blood; and ſuch other Reaſons, as, when they are examin'd, 
will not be found of very great weight. 

THrrs Biſhop had been, by ſeveral Cenſures in the Star- chamber, Im- 
priſon d in the Tower, where he remain d till after the beginning of 
this Parliament, and was then ſet at Liberty upon the deſire of the Lords; 
who knew him to be a mortal and irreconcileable Enemy to the Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury: and indeed, he had allways been a Puritan ſo 
y far, as to love None of the Biſhops, and to have uſed Many learned 
Church-men with great Contempt and Inſolence: and yet he left no way 
unpractiſed to aſſure the King, © that he would do great matters in Par- 
*ltament for His Service, if he might be at Liberty. The next day 
after He came to the Houſe of Peers, the Lord Say made that Speech, 
which he fince Printed; taking notice © of ſome Imputations laid on 
*him by the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, That he ſhould be a Sectary; 
which nobody can doubt, that reads that Speech: Yet he had no ſooner 
done, than that Biſhop roſe, and made a large Panegyrick in his Praiſe, 
and profeſs'd, © that he allways beliey'd his Lordſhip to be as far from 
*a Sectary, as Himſelf. And when he found the great defire of the 
Houſe of Commons, to be freed from the Biſhops Votes in that Trial; he 
never left Terrifying them with the Cenſure that hung over Their heads 
for making the Canons, till he Perſwaded them to Ingratiate them- 
ſelves, by defiring to be Excuſed in that matter, before an Order ſhould 
be made for their Abſence. 

TH1s Example of the Biſhops, preyaild with ſome Lords, who had 
been created fince the Accuſation, to quit Their Right of Judging; and 
amongſt them, the Lord Littleton (who had been made a Baron upon 
the deſire of the Earl of S/rafford, for that only reaſon, that he pro- 
do feſs d, If He were a Peer, he would (and indeed he could) do Him 
*notable Service) was the Firſt who quitted his right to Judge, becaufe 
he had been a Commoner when the Accuſation was firſt brought up: 
but they who Inſiſted upon their Right (as the Lord Seymorr, and _— 
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and demanded the Judgement of the Houſe, were no more diſturb d, but 
exerciſed the ſame Power to the end, as any of the other Lords did; 


The Trial be— 
gan March the 
221, 1640. 


and ſo, no doubt, might the Biſhops too, if they would: For, though 
there might be ſome reaſon for Their abſence, when the Trial was ac- 
cording to Law, Before and by his Peers only; Yet, when that Judge- 
ment was waved, and a Bill of Attainder brought up againſt him, Their 
Votes in that Bill were as Neceſſary and Eſſential, as of any Other of 
the Lords. And it may be, their Unſeaſonable, Voluntary, Unjuſt quit. 
ting it Then, made many men leſs ſollicitous for the Defence of Their 
Right Afterwards. But of that in it's place. 

ALL things being thus prepared, and ſettled; On Monday, the Twen- 
ty ſecond of March, the Earl of S/rafford was brought to the Bar in 
I/eſtminſ/ter-Hall; the Lords ſitting in the Middle of the Hall in their 
Robes; and the Commoners, and ſome Strangers of Quality, with the 
Scotiſh Commiſſioners, and the Committee of Ireland, on either Side; 
there being a cloſe Box made at one End, at a very convenient diſtance 
for Hearing, in which the King and Queen fate untaken notice of: 
His Majeſty, out of Kindneſs and Curioſity, deſiring to hear All that 
could be alledged, of which, I believe, he afterwards repented himſelf; 
when © His having been Preſent at the Trial, was alledged and urged to » 
him, as an Argument for the Paſſing the Bill of Attainder. 


The Chazge o AFTER the Earl's Charge was read, and an Introduction made by 


gainſt 


M' Pym, in which he call'd him the Wicked Earl; ſome Member of the 
Houſe of Commons, according to Their parts aſſign d, being a Lawyer, 
Applied and preſsd the Evidence, with great licence and ſharpneſs of 


language; and, when the Earl had made his Defence, Replied with the 


TI: Defence 


ſame liberty upon whatſoever he ſaid; taking all occaſions of bitterly 
Inveighing againſt his Perſon: which Reproachful way of carriage was 
look d upon with ſo much Approbation, that one of the Managers (M 
Palmer) loſt all his Credit and Intereſt with them, and never recover d; 
it, for uſing a Decency and Modeſty in his carriage and language towards 
him; though the Weight of His Arguments preſsd more upon the 
Earl, than all the Noiſe of the Reſt. 

THe Trial laſted Eighteen days; in which, all the Haſty or Proud 
« Expreſſions, or Words, He had utter d at any time ſince he was firſt 
* made a Privy-Counſellor; all the acts of Paſſion or Power that he had 
*excrciſed in Tork/hrre, from the time that he was firſt Preſident there; 
* his engaging himſelf in Projects in Ireland, as the ſole making of 
Flax, and ſelling Tobacco in that Kingdom; his billeting of Soldiers, 
and exerciſing of Martial Law there; his extraordinary way of Pro- 
e ceeding againſt the Lord Mountnorris, and the Lord Chancellor Lof- 
tus; his aſſuming a Power of Judicature at the Council-Table, to 
*determine Private Intereſts, and matter of Inheritance; ſome rigorous 
* and extrajudicial Determinations in caſes of Plantations; ſome high 
* Diſcourſes at the Council-Table in Ireland; ſome caſual and light Di- 
* ſcourſes at his Own Table, and at Publick Meetings; and laſtly, ſome 
*Words ſpoken in ſecret Council in this Kingdom, after the Diſſolution 
*of the laſt Parliament, were urged and preſs'd againſt him, to make 
good the General Charge, of © an Endeavour to Overthrow the Funda- 
5 9 Government of the Kingdom, and to Introduce an Arbitrary“ 
Power. | 

THE Earl behaved himſelf with great ſnew of Humility and Sub- 
miſſion ; but yet, with ſucha kind of Courage, as would loſe no advan- 
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tage; and, in truth, made his Defence with all imaginable Dexterity; an- 
ſwering This charge, and evading That, with all poſſible Skill and Elo- 
quence; and though he knew not, till he came to the Bar, upon what 
Parts of his Charge they would proceed againſt him, or what Evidence 
they would produce, he took very little time to Recolle& himſelf, and 
left nothing unſaid that might make for his own Juſtification. 

For the buſineſs of Ireland; He complain d much, that by an Or- 
« der from the Committee which prepared his Charge againſt him, all 
« his Papers in that Kipgdom, by which he ſhould make his Defence, 


105 were ſeiʒ d and taken from him; and by virtue of the ſame Order, all 


« his Goods, Houſhold-ſtuff, Plate, and Tobacco (amounting, as he ſaid, 
eto Eighty Thouſand pounds) were likewiſe ſeiz d; ſo that he had not 
© money to ſubſiſt in Priſon: that all thoſe Miniſters of State in Ire. 
< land, who were moſt Privy to the Acts for which he was Queſtion'd, 
and ſo could give the beſt Evidence and Teſtimony on his behalf, were 
Impriſon d under the charge of Treaſon. Yet he averr d, That he had 
e behaved himſelf in that Kingdom, according to the Power and Au- 
* thority granted by his Commiſſion and Inſtructions; and according to 
*the Rules and Cuſtoms obſerv'd by former Deputies and Lieutenants. 


That the Monopolies of Flax and Tobacco, had been undertaken by 


*Him for the Good of that Kingdom, and Benefit of his Majeſty : the 
Former eſtabliſhing a moſt beneficial Trade and good Husbandry, not 
before practiſed There; and the Latter bringing a Revenue of above 
Forty Thouſand pounds to the Crown, and advancing Trade, and 
bringing no damage to the Subject. That Billeting of Soldiers (which 
was alledged to be Treaſon, by a Statute made in Ireland in the time of 
King Heu the Sixth) “and the exerciſing of Martial Law, had been 
« allways practiſed by the Lieutenants and Deputies of that Kingdom; 
which he proved by the Teſtimony and Confeſſion of the Earl of Cork, 


z and the Lord Milmot; neither of which, defired to ſay more for his 


behoof, than inevitably they muſt. He ſaid, the Act of Parliament 
mention d, of Henry the Sixth, concern d not Him; it comprehending 
only the Inferior Subjects, and making it Penal to Them to billet Sol- 
e diers, not the Deputy, or Supreme Commander; if it did, that it was 
*Repeal'd by Poyring's Act, in the Eleventh year of Henry the Se- 
*venth: However, if it were not, and that it were Treaſon ſtill, it was 
* Treaſon only in Ireland, and not in Ergland; and therefore, that 
© he could not be Tried Here for it, but muſt be tranſmitted Thither. 
He ſaid, the Council-Table in Ireland, had a large, Legal Juriſdition, 


e by the Inſtitution and Fundamental Cuſtoms of that Kingdom; and 


© had, in all times, Determind matters of the Same nature, which it had 
«done in His time: and that the Proceedings There upon Plantations, 
*had been with the Advice of the Judges, upon a clear Title of the 
* Crown, and upon great Reaſon of State: and that the Nature and Diſ- 
« poſition of that People, required a Severe Hand and Strict Reins to 
ebe held upon them, which being looſed, the Crown would quickly feel 
the Miſchief. 

For the ſeveral Diſcourſes, and Words, wherewith he was charged; 
he Denied many, and Explain'd and put a Gloſs upon others, by the rea- 


5o ſons and circumſtances of the Debate. One particular, on which They 


much inſiſted, though it was ſpoken twelve years before, © that He ſhould 
*ſay in the Publick Hall in Tork, That the Little Finger of the Pre- 
*rogative ſhould ly heavier upon them than the Loins of the Law, he 
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directly Inverted; and proved, by two or three Perſons of Credit, that 
© he ſaid (and the occaſion made it probable, being upon the buſineſs 
of Knighthood, which was underſtood to be a Legal Tax) © the Little 
Finger of the Law was heavier than the Loins of the Prerogative; 
that Impoſition for Knighthood, amounting to a much higher rate, than 
any Act of the Prerogative which had been exerciſed. © However, he 
ſaid, he hoped no Indiſcretion, or Unskilfulneſs, or Paſſion, or Pride 
* of Words, would amount to Treaſon; and for Miſdemeanours, he was 
ready to Submit to their Juſtice. | 

HE made the leaſt, that is, the worſt Excuſe, for thoſe Two Acts 10 
againſt the Lord Mountnorris, and the Lord Chancellor; which indeed 
were Powerful Acts, and manifeſted a nature exceſſively Imperious; and 
no doubt cauſed a greater Diſlike and Terror, in Sober and Diſpaſſionate 
Perſons, than All that was alledged againſt him. A Servant of the Earls, 
one Aineſley (Kinſman to Mountnorris) attending on his Lord during 
ſome Fit of the Gout of which he often labour'd) had by accident, 
or negligence, ſuffer d a Stool to fall upon the Earl's Foot; enraged with 
the Pain whereof, his Lordſhip with a ſmall Cane ſtruck Anuneſley: 
this being merrily ſpoken of at Dinner, at a Table where the Lord Mount. 
norris was (I think, the Lord Chancellor's) He ſaid, © the Gentleman 
* had a Brother that would not have taken ſuch a Blow. This coming 
ſome months after to the Deputy's hearing, he cauſed a Council of War 
to be calld; the Lord e Mountnorrzs being an Officer of the Army; 
where, upon an Article © of moving Sedition, and ſtirring up the Sol- 
© diers againſt the General, He was charg'd with thoſe Words formerly 
ſpoken at the Lord Chancellor's Table. What Defence he made, I know 
not; for he was ſo ſurprized, that he knew not what the matter was, 
when he was Summon to that Council: but the Words being proved, 
he wasdeprived of his Office (being then Vice-Treaſurer) and his Foot- 
Company; committed to Priſon; ſentenced, to loſe his Head. The 
Office, and Company, were immediately diſpoſed of; and he impriſon d, 
till the King ſent him over a Pardon, by which he was diſcharged, 
_— Life; all the other parts of the Sentence being fully exe- 
cuted. | 

THis ſeemd to all men a moſt Prodigious courſe of Proceeding; that 
in atime of full Peace, a Peer of the Kingdom and a Privy-Counſellor ; 
for an Unadviſed, Paſſionate, Myſterious Word (for the Expreſſion was 
capable of many Interpretations) ſhould be call'd before a Council of 
War, which could not reaſonably be underſtood to have Then a Juriſ- 
diction over Such Perſons, and in Such Caſes; and without any Pro- 
ceſs, or Formality of Defence, in two hours ſhould be Deprived of his 
Life and Fortune: the Injuſtice whereof ſeem'd the more formidable, 
for that the Lord Moumtnorris was known, for ſome time before, to 
ſtand in great Jealouſy and Disfavour with the Earl: which made it 
look d on as a pure act of Revenge; and gave all men warning, how they 
truſted themſelves in the Territories where He commanded. 

Tar Earl diſcharged Himſelf of the rigour and ſeverity of the Sen- 
tence, and laid it upon ©the Council of War; where he Himſelf not 
only forbore to be Preſent, but would not ſuffer his Brother, who was 
an Officer of the Army, to Stay there: he ſaid, © he had conjured the 
Court, to proceed without any reſpect of favour or kindneſs to Him- 
*ſelt; and that, aſſoon as He underſtood the Judgement of the Council, 
* which was Unanimous, hedeclared publickly (as he had likewiſe done 
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« before) That a hair of his head ſhould not periſh; and immediately 
«wrote an earneſt Letter to his Majeſty, for the procuring his Pardon; 
« which was by his Majeſty, upon his Lordſhip's recommendation and 
« mediation, granted accordingly; and thereupon, the Lord Mountnor- 
eis was ſet at Liberty: though, it is true, He was, after his enlarge- 
ment, not ſuffer d to come to Eng/and. He concluded, © that the Lord 
e Mountnorris was an Inſolent perſon; and that he took This courſe to 
« humble him: and that he would be very well content, that the Same 
« courſe might be taken to reform Him; if the ſame Care might like- 
oc wiſe be, that it might prove no more to His prejudice, than the other 
« had been to that Lord. | 

Bur the Standers by, made another Excuſe for him: © The Lord 
e Mountnorris was a man of great Induſtry, Activity, and Experience, 
„ein the affairs of Ireland,; having raiſed himſelf from a very private, 
“mean condition (having been an inferior Servant to the Lord Chiche- 

er) & to the degree of a Viſcount, and a Privy-Counſellor, and to a 
«very ample Revenue in Lands and Offices; and had allways, by Ser: 
*yile Flattery and Sordid Application, wrought himſelf into Truſt and 
« Nearneſs with all Deputies, at their firſt entrance upon their Charge, 

»*informing them of the Defects and Overſights of their Predeceflors ; 
and after the determination of their Commands, and return into Exg- 
4nd, informing the State here, and thoſe Enemies they uſually con- 
* tracted in that time, of whatſoever they had done, or ſuffer d to be 
done, amiſs; whereby, they either ſuffer d Diſgrace, or Damage, aſſoon 
*as they were recalled from thoſe Honours. In this manner, He be- 
gun with his own Maſter, the Lord Chicheſter; and continued the 
*{amearts, upon the Lord Grandiſon, and the Lord Falkland, who ſuc- 
*ceeded ; and upon that ſcore, procured Admiſſion and Truft with the 
Earl of Strafford, upon His firſt admiſſion to that Government: So 

* that this Dilemma ſeem d unqueſtionable, That either the Deputy of 
< Ireland muſt deſtroy my Lord Motntnorris, whilſt he continued in 
© his Office, or my Lord Mount norris muſt deſtroy the Deputy, aſſoon 
ag his Commiſſion was determin'd. And upon this Conſideration, be- 
ſides, that his no virtue made him unpitied, many look d with leſs con- 
cernedneſs upon that Act, than the matter it Self deſerv d. 

TRE Caſe of the Lord Chancellor, ſeem d, to Common Underſtand- 
ings, an act of leſs Violence, becauſe it concern d not Life; and had ſome 
ſhew of Formality at leaſt, if not Regularity in the Proceeding; and 
that which was amiſs in it, took its growth from a nobler Root than the 

-other. The endeavour was, to compell the Lord Chancellor to ſettle 
more of his Land, and in another manner, upon his eldeſt Son, than he 


had a mind to, and then he could Legally be compell'd to: This the 


Earl, upon a Paper Petition preferr'd to him by the Wife of that Son ( a 
Lady, for whom the Earl had fo great a value and eſteem, that it made 
his Juſtice the more ſuſpected) preſs'd, and in the end order d him to 
do. The Chancellor refuſed; was committed to Priſon; and ſhortly af. 
ter, the Great Seal taken from him, which he had kept with great r 
tation of Ability for the ſpace of above Twenty years. In the preſſing 
this Charge, many things of Levity, as certain Letters of great Affection 
and Familiarity from the Earl to that Lady, which were found in her 
Cabinet after her death; others of Paſſion, were expoſed to the publick 


view : to procure Prejudice rather to his Gravity and Diſcretion, than 


that they were in any degree Material to the buſineſs. | 
4 THE 
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TRE Earl ſaid little more to it, than © that he hoped, what Paſſion 
ce ſoever, or what Injuſtice ſoever, might be found in that Proceeding, 


 * and Sentence, there would be no Treaſon: and that, for his part, he 


c had yet reaſon to believe, what he had done was very Juſt; ſince it had 


c been review d by his Majeſty, and his Privy- Council here, upon an 


« Appeal from the Lord Viſcount Ey (the degraded Lord Chancellor 
«and upon a ſolemn hearing There, which took up many days, it had 
© receivd a Confirmation. | 

Bur the truth is, That rather accuſed the Earl ofan Exceſs of Power 
than abſolv'd him of Injuſtice; for moſt men that weighd the whole n 
matter, believd it to be a high act of Oppreſſion; and not to be without 


a a mixture of that Policy, which was ſpoken of before in the Caſe of the 


Lord Mountnorris: For the Chancellor, being a perſon of great Expe- 
rience, Subtilty, and Prudence, had been allways very Severe to de- 
parted Deputies; and not over agreeable, nor in any degree Submiſs, to 
Their full Power; and taking Himſelf to be the Second perſon in the 
Kingdom, during the holding of his Place, thought himſelf little leſs 
than Equal to the Firſt, who could naturally hope but for a term of 
Years in that Superiority : neither had he eyer before met with the leaſt 
Check, that might make him ſuſpect a Diminution of his Authority, 
or Intereſt. | 
THAT which was with moſt Solemnity and expeQation alledged 
againſt the Earl, as the Hinge upon which the Treaſon was principally 
to hang, was a Diſcourſe of the Earl's in the Committee of State (which 
They call'd the Cabinet Council) upon the Diſſolution of the former 
Parliament. S' Harry Lane the Secretary of State, gave in Evidence, 
*'That the King at that time calling that Committee to him, ask'd them, 
ce Since he fail d of the aſſiſtance and ſupply he expected by Subſidies, 
« what Courſe he ſhould now take? that the Earl of S/rafford anſwer d, 


„Sir, You have now done Your Duty, and your Subjects have fail'd # 


ein Theirs; and therefore you are abſolv'd from the Rules of Govern- 
ment, and may ſupply your ſelf by Extraordinary Ways; You muſt 
e proſecute the War vigorouſly; You have an Army in Ireland, with 
« which you may reduce this Kingdom. | 

THE Earl of Northumberland being Examin'd, for the confirmation 
of this Proof, remember'd only, * that the Earl had faid, You have 
« done your Duty, and are now abſolv d from the Rules of Government; 
but not a word of the Army in Jreland, or reducing this Kingdom. 
The Lord Marquis Hamilton, the Lord Biſhop of London, and the Lord 


Cottington, being likewiſe Examind, anſwer'd upon their Oaths, © that # 


* they heard none of thoſe words ſpoken by the Earl. And Theſe were 
the only Perſons preſent at that Debate, fave only the Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury, and Secretary H/indebank, neither of which could be Exa- 
min'd, or would be Believ'd. 

TAX Earl poſitively denied the Words; alledged © much Animoſity 
*to be in S' Harry Vane towards him; and obſerv'd, © that not one of 
*the other Witneſſes, who were likewiſe preſent, and as like to Re-. 
*member what was ſpoken, as the Secretary, heard one word of the 
* [riſh Army, or reducing this Kingdom: that if he had ſpoken thoſe 
* words, it could not be underſtood to be ſpoken of England, but of ot. 
land, of which the Diſcourſe was, and for which that Army was known 
*to be raiſed. He concluded, © that if the words were ſpoken by him, 


which he expreſly denied, they were not Treaſon ; and if they were 
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«Treaſon, that by a Statute made in Edward the Sixth's time, one Wit⸗ 
« neſs was not ſufficient to prove it, and that here was but one. 
SEVENTEEN days. being ſpent in the whole progrels of this Trial; 


lity, concluded, © that if the whole Charge (in which he hoped he had 
given their Lordſhips ſatisfaction of his Loyalty and Integrity, how 
« oreat ſoever his Infirmities were) was proved, that the Whole made 
«him not guilty of High Treaſon; and to that purpoſe defired, that 
«his Learned Council might be heard; and moſt pathetically conjured 

their Lordſhips, © that for Their Own fakes, they would not, out of Diſ- 
e pleaſure or Disfavour towards His Perſon, create a Precedent to the 
« Prejudice of the Peerage of Exg/and, and Wound Themſelves through 
„His Sides: which was good Counſel ; and hath been ſince (though 
too late) acknowledged to be fo. 


The Earl's 


the Earl, having defended himſelf with wonderful dexterity and abi. . Ba- 


TAE next day, his Council was heard in the ſame place tothe matter 15 c 


of Law. And here I cannot pals by an Inſtance of as great Animoſity, 


cil, as can be given. After the Houſe of Peers had aſſign d him ſuch 
Council as he defired, to aſſiſt him in matter of Law (which never was, 

or can juſtly be, denied to the moſt ſcandalous Felon, the moſt inhu- 
man Murtherer, or the moſt infamous Traitor) the Houſe of Commons, 
upon ſome occaſion, took notice of it with Paſſion and Diſlike, ſomewhat 
unskiltully, “ that Such a thing ſhould be done without Their conſent; 
which was no. more, than that the Judge ſhould be directed by the 
Proſecutor, in what manner to proceed and determine: Others, with 
much Bitterneſs, inveighing againſt © the Preſumption of thoſe Lawyers, 
that durſt be of Counſel with a Perſon accuſed by Them of High Trea- 
*ſon; and moving © that They might be ſent for, and Proceeded againſt 
< for that Contempt: Whereas, They were not only Obliged to it, by 

the honour and duty of their Profeſſion; but had been Puniſhable for 
refuſing to ſubmit to the Lords Orders. The matter was too Groſs to re- 
ceive any Publick Order, and fo the Debate ended; but ſery'd (and no 
doubt that was the Intention) to let thoſe Gentlemen know, how Wari- 
ly they were to demean themſelves, leſt the Anger of that terrible 
Congregation ſhould be kindled againſt them. 


heard, as to 
matters of 


and Indire& Proſecution, in that circumſtance of aſſigning hum Coun- = 


Bur truly I have not heard that it made any Impreſſion upon thoſe a+ Lanes 


Argument 


Perſons; it did not, I am ſure, upon M* Lane, who argued the matter f, 


of Law tor the Earl. The Matters which were by Him principally In- 
liſted on, and Averr'd with ſuch Confidence as a man uſes who believes 
himſelf, were Theſe : | 
1. That by the Wiſdom and Tenderneſs of Parliaments , which 
* knew that there could not be a greater Snare for the Subject, than to 
leave the nature of Treaſon undefined and unlimited, All Treaſons 
were particularly mention d and ſet down in the Statute of the 25 
Hd, III. de Prodittonibus. That nothing is Treaſon, but what is com- 
*prehended within that Statute; all Treaſons before that Statute, as 
Killing the King's Unkle, his Nurſe, Piracy, and divers others, being 
*reltrain'd and taken away by the Declaration of that Act. And that 
no Words or Actions, in any of the Articles of the Earl of Sirafford's 
Charge, did amount to Treaſon within that Statute. 
2. © Thar byreaſon of the Clauſe in that Statute, ofdeclaring Trea- 


*{on in Parliament, divers actions were declared to be Treaſons in Par- 


*liament, in the time of King Richard the Second, to the great Pre- 
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c judice of the Subject: It was therefore ſpecially Provided, and Enacted, 


by a Statute in the Firſt year of the Reign of King Henn the Fourth, 
© Chapter the Tenth , which is ſtill in force, That nothing ſhould be 
* declared and adjudged Treaſon, but what was ordaind in that Statute 
« of the 25 Edw. III. by which Statute, all Power of declaring New 
« Treaſons in Parliament, was taken away; and that no Precedent of 
«any Such Declaration in Parliament can be ſhewd fince that time: All 
«New Treaſons, made by any Act of Parliament in the Reign of King 
* Henry the Eighth, being by the Statute of the Firſt year of Queen 
e Mary, Chapter the Firſt, taken away, and reſtrain d to the 25 Edu. III. is 
ce and that likewiſe by another Statute of the Firſt year of Queen Ma. 
«xy, Chapter the Tenth, All Trials of Treaſons ought to be according 
te to the Rules of the Common Law, and not otherwile. | 

2. *THaT the Foundation upon which the Impeachment was 
ce framed, was Erroneous; for that ( beſides that it was confeſs'd on all 
* hands, the Laws of the Kingdom were Not ſubverted) an Endeavour 
© to Subyert the Fundamental Laws and Statutes of this Realm, by 
Force attempted, is not Treaſon, being only made Felony by the 
* Statute of the Firſt year of Queen Mary, Chapter the Twelfth; which 
jg likewiſe expired. That Cardinal Yo//ey, in the Thirty third year of: 
King Henm the Eighth, was indicted only of a Premunire, for an En- 
« deavour to bring in the Imperial Laws into this Kingdom. And that 
an Endeavour, or Intention, to levy War, was made Treaſon, only 
cc by 2 Statute of the ty” Elizabeth (a time very Inquiſitive for Trea- 


* ſon) which expired with Her life. 


4. LASTLx, That if any thing was alledged againſt the Earl which 


might be Penal to him, it was not Sufficiently and Legally proved; 


for that by the Statute of the Firſt year of King Edward the Sixth, 
Chapter the Twelfth, No man ought to be Arraign d, Indicted, or Con- 
* demn d, of any Treaſon, unleſs it be upon the Teſtimony of Two! 
*L awful and Sufficient Witneſſes, produced in the Preſence of the Par- 
ce ty accuſed; unleſs the Party Confeſs the ſame: and if it be for Words, 
«within Three Months after the ſame ſpoken, if the Party be within 
the Kingdom: Whereas there was in this Caſe only One Witneſs, S' 
* Henry Vane}, and the words ſpoken Six Months before. 

TAE Caſe being thus ſtated on the Earl's behalf, the Judgement of 


the Lords, in Whom the Sole Power of Judicature was conceivd to be, 


A Bill of 
Alt tainder 
brought into 
the Houſe 
againft the 
Earl. 


was by all men expected; the Houſe of Commons having declared, 
that They intended not to make any Reply to the Argument of Law 
made by M' Lane, it being below Their Dignity to contend with a+ 
«Private Lawyer. Indeed They had a more convincing way to proceed: 
by; for the next day after that Argument, S' Arthur Haſlerig (Bro- 
ther in Law to the Lord Brook) an abſurd, bold man, brought up by 
M' Pym, and ſo employ by that Party to make any attempt, preferrd 
a Bill in the Houſe of Commons, © for the Attainder of the Earl of 
« Strafford of High Treaſon: it being obſerv'd, that by what the Earl 


had ſaid for himſelf in the matter of fact and in matter of prudence, of 


the Conſequence of ſuch an extraordinary Proceeding; and by what 
had been faid for him in the point of Law; moſt Sober men, who had 
been, and ſtill were, full enough of Diſlike and Paſſion againſt the Ear), 90 
were not at all ſatisfied in the Juſtice of the Impeachment, or in the Man- 
ner of the Proſecution: and therefore, that the Houſe of Peers, which 
conſiſted of near one Hundred and Twenty, beſides the Biſhops, we of 
whom 
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whom Fourſcore had been conſtantly attending the Trial, were not 
like to take upon Them the Burthen of ſuch a Judgement as was 
expected. 

En E Bill was receivd with wonderful alacrity, and immediately 
read the firſt and the ſecond time, and ſo Committed: which was not 
uſual in Parliaments, except in matters of great concernment and conve- 
niency in the particular; or of little importance or moment in the ge- 
neral. Thoſe who at Firſt conſented, upon ſlight information, to his Im- 
peachment, upon no other reaſon, but (as hath been ſaid before) be- 

v cauſe They were only to Accuſe, and the Lords to Judge, and ſo thought 
to be troubled no more with it, being Now as ready to Judge, as they 

had been to Accuſe; finding ſome new reaſons to ſatisfy themſelves, of 
which one was, They had gone too far to Sit ſtill, or Retire. 

A Day or two before the Bill of Attainder was brought into the 
Houſe of Commons, there was a very remarkable Paſſage, of which, the 
Pretence was, © to make One Witneſs, with divers Circumſtances, as 
good as Two; though I believe it was directed in truth to an End very 
forreign to that which was propoſed. The words of the Earl of Straf- 

ford, by which, © his endeavour to alter the frame of goyernment, and 
»©his intention to levy War, ſhould principally appear, were proved 
Singly by S Henry ane; which had been often averr'd, and promiſed, 
{ſhould be proved by Several Witneſſes; and the Law was clear, © that 
*teſs than Two Witnefles ought not to be receiv'd in caſe of Treaſon, 

To make this Single Teſtimony appear as Sufficient as if it had been 
confirm'd by more, M* Pym informd the Houſe of Commons, © of the 
* Grounds upon which he firſt adviſed that Charge, and was ſatisfied 
that he ſhould ſufficiently Prove it. That ſome months betorc the be- 
eginning of this Parliament, He had viſited young S' Henry Vane, 
*eldeſt Son to the Secretary, who was then newly recoverd from an 

zo“ Ague; that They being together, and Condoling the {ad condition of 
*the Kingdom, by reaſon of the many Illegal Taxes and Preſſures, 8 
* Harry told him, If he would call upon Him the next day, He would 
*ſhew him ſomewhat that would give him much trouble, and inform 
*him What Counſels were like to be follow'd tothe Ruin of the King- 
dom; for that he had, in peruſal of ſome of his Father's Papers, 
* accidentally met with the Reſult of the Cabinet Council upon the 
* Diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, which comprehended the Reſolu- 
*tions then taken. 
*THE next day He ſhewdhima little Paper of the Secretary's own 
6“ writing; in which was contain d the day of the Month, and the Reſults 
of ſeveral Diſcourſes made by ſeveral Counſellors; with ſeveral Hie- 
*roglyphicks, which ſufficiently expreſsd the Perſons by whom thoſe 
* Diſcourſes were made. The matter was of fo Tranſcendent a Nature, 
and the Counſel fo Prodigious, with reference to the Common-wealth, 
*that he defired he might take a Copy of it; which the young Gen- 
*tleman would by no means Conſent to, fearing it might prove Prejudi- 
v cial to his Father. But when M Pym inform'd him, That it was of 
*extream Conſequence to the Kingdom, and that a time might proba- 
* bly come, when the Diſcovery of This, might be a Soveraign means 
to Preſerve both Church and State, he was contented that M Pym 
* ſhould take a Copy of it; which he did, in the preſence of 8 Henry 
Jaume; and having examind it, together with him, deliverd the Ori- 
*ginal again to S Henry. That he had - kept this Copy by _ 
L 2 without 
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cc without communicating the ſame to any body, till the beginning of 
< this Parliament, which was the time heconcerv'd fit to make uſe of it; 
« and that then, meeting with many other Inſtances of the Earl's Ill 
<« Diſpoſition to the Kingdom, it ſatisfied him to move what ſoever he 
cc had moved, againſt that great Perſon. 

HavinG faid thus much, he read the Paper in his hand; in which 
the day of the Month was ſet down, and his Majeſty to be preſent, 
and ſtating the Queſtion to be, © What was now to be done? fince the 
« Parliament had Reſuſed to give Subfidies for the ſupply of the War a- 
« gainſt Scotland. There were then written, two L Ls and a f over, and. 
an I and an r, which was urged, could ſignify nothing but Lord Lien. 


ns 


| tenant of Ireland; and the Words written and applied to that Name, 

| were, © Abſolv'd from Rules of Government ; — Proſecute the War vi- 

« gorouſly; — An Army in Ireland to ſubdue this Kingdom —; which 
was urged, © to comprehend the matter of the Earls Speech and Advice: 


that Paper, by Fractions of Words (without mentioning any Form'd 
Speech) containing only the Reſults of the ſeveral Counſellors Advice. 
Before thoſe Letters which were order d to ſignify the Lieutenant of 
Ireland, were an A. B. C. G. which might be underſtood to fignify, the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury his Grace; and at thoſe Letters, ſome ſhort, .. 
ſharp expreſſions againſt Parliaments, and thereupon, fierce advice to 
the King, Next in the Paper, was an M with an r over, and an Ho, 
which were to be underſtood for Marquis Hamilton, who was «Maſter 
of the Horſe; and the words annex'd thereunto ſeem'd to be rough, but 
without a Supplement ſignified nothing. Then there was an L, an H, 
and an 4, which muſt be interpreted Lord High Admiral, which was 
the Earl of Northumberland; and from that Hieroglyphick proceeded 
only a few words, which implied advice to the King, © to be Adviſed by 
ce his Parliament. Then there was L Coz?, (which would eaſily be be- 
liev'd to fignify e Lord Cottington) with ſome expreſſions as ſharp, as; 
thoſe applied to the Lieutenant of Ireland. 

WHEN he had read this Paper, he added; © That though there was 
* but One Witneſs directly in the point, 8 Herry Laue the Secretary, 
* whoſe Hand- writing that Paper was, whereof this was a Copy; Yet he 
*conceivd, thoſe Circumſtances of His and young S' Henry Vanes 
having Seen thoſe Original Reſults, and being ready to Swear, that the 
«Paper read by Him was a true Copy of the other; might reaſonably 
ce n mount to the validity of Another Witneſs: and that it was no won- 
der, that the Other perſons mention d in that Writing, who had given 
eas bad Counſel, would not remember, for their Own ſakes, what had a 
« paſsd in that Conference; and that the Earl of Northumberland (who 
* was the only Good Counſellor in the pack) had remember d Some 
< of the words, of a high nature, though he had forgotten the Other. 

WENMYym had ended, young S Harry Yane roſe, in ſome ſeem- 
ing Diforder; confeſs d all that the Other had ſaid; and added, © That 
* his Father being in the North with the King the Summer before, had 
«ſent up his Keys to his Secretary, then at #h:ite-Hall; and had Writ- 
*ten to Him (his Son) that. He ſhould take from him thoſe Keys, 
ce which open d his Boxes where his Writings and Evidences of his Land 
were, to the end, that he might cauſe an Aſſurance to be perfected . 
* which concern d his Wife; and that He having peruſed thoſe Evi- 
dences, and diſpatch d what depended thereupon, had the curioſity to 
*{ce what was in a red Velvet Cabinet which ſtood with the other 
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« Boxes; and thereupon required the Key of that Cabinet from the Se- 
< cretary, as if he ſtill wanted fomewhat towards the buſimeſs his Father 
had directed; and ſo having gotten that Key, he found, amongſt other 
papers, That mention d by M Pym; which made that Impreſſion 
jn him, that he thought himſelf bound in Conſcience to communicate 
«it to ſome Perſon of better Judgement than himſelf, who might be 
« more able to Prevent the Miſchiefs that were threatned therein; and 
« ſoſhew'd it to M Pym; and being confirm'd by Him, that the ſea- 
e ſonable Diſcovery thereof might do no leſs than Preſerve the King- 
10 dom, had conſented that He ſhould take a Copy thereof; which to His 
« knowledge he had faithfully done: and thereupon, had laid the Origi- 
«nal in its proper place again, in the red Velvet Cabinet. He ſaid, 
He knew this Diſcovery would prove little leſs than his Ruin, in the 
good opinion of his Father; but having been induced, by the tender- 
« neſs of his Conſcience towards his Common Parent his Country, to 
«Treſpaſs againſt his natural Father, He hoped he ſhould find Compaſ- 
«fion from that Houſe, though he had little hopes of Pardon elſe- 
« where. 

THE Son no ſooner ſate down, than the Father (who, without any 
counterfeiting, had a natural appearance of Sternneſs) roſe, with a pret- 
ty Confuſion; and faid, That the Ground of his Misfortune was Now 
« diſcoverd to him; that He had been much amazed, when he found 
* himſelf preſsd by Such Interrogatories, as made him Suſpe& ſome 
* Diſcovery to be made, by ſome Perſon as converſant in the Counſels as 
*Himſelf: But he was now fatisfied to Whom he ow'd his Misfor- 
*tunes; in which, He was ſure, the Guilty Perſon ſhould bear his ſhare. 
«That it was true, being in the North with the King; and that Un- 
“ fortunate Son of his, having married a Virtuous Gentlewoman (Daugh- 
*ter to a worthy Member then preſent) to Whom there was ſome- 
zo“ what in Juſtice and Honour due, which was not ſufficiently ſetled; 
„He had ſent his Keys to his Secretary; not well knowing in what Box 
*the Material Writings lay; and directed him, to ſuffer his Son to look 
after thoſe Evidences which were neceſſary: that by this occaſion, 
it ſeem d, thoſe Papers had been examin'd and peruſed, which had be- 
got much of this trouble. That for His part, after the Summons of 
* this Parliament, and the Kings return to London, he had acquainted 
*his Majeſty, that he had many Papers remaining in his hands, of ſuch 
* tranſa&ions as were not like to be of further uſe; and therefore, if 
his Majeſty pleaſed, he would Burn them, leſt by any accident the 
might come into hands that might make an ill uſe of them: to which 
his Majeſty conſenting, he had burn d many; and amongſt them, the 
„Original Refults of thoſe Debates, of which, that which was read 
* was pretended to be a Copy: that to the Particulars, He could fay no- 
thing more, than what he had upon his Examination expreſs'd, which 
* was exactly true, and he would not deny; though by what he had 
*heard that aſternoon (with which he was ſurprized and amazed) he 
* found himſelf in an ill condition upon that Teſtimony. 

Alis Scene was fo well acted, with ſuch Paſſion and Geſtures, be- 
tween the Father and the Son, that many Speeches were made in com- 
mendat ion of the Conſcience, Integrity, and Merit, of the Young man, 
and a motion made, © that the F might be enjoin d by the Houſe 
to be Friends with his Son: but for ſome time there was, in Pablick, 
a great Diſtance obſervd between them. 
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Many men wonder d very much at the unneceſſary relation of this 
Story; which would viſibly appear very Ridiculous to the world, and 
could not but inevitably produce much Scandal and Inconvenience to 
the Father, and the Son; who were too wile to believe, that thoſe Cir. 
cumſtances would add any thing to the Credit of the former fingle Teſti. 
mony: neither was there ever after any mention of it in Publick, to 
move the Judgement of Thoſe who were concern'd to be Satisfied in 
what they were to do: and therefore Some who obſervd the Strata. 
gems uſed by that Party to compaſs their private ends, believ'd, that 
This occaſion was taken to publiſh thoſe Reſults, Only to give the Lord u 
Cottington notice in what Danger he was, that ſo he might wiſely quit 
his Maſterſhip of the Wards to the Lord Say; who expected it, and might 
be able, by that obligation, to Prote& him from farther Proſecution : 
and ſo that they meant to Sacrifice the reputation of the Secretary, to 
the ambition of the Lord Say. But without doubt (though this laſt con- 
ſideration was very powerful with them) the true reaſon of the com- 
munication of this Paſſage, was, that they found it would be impoſſible 
to Conceal their having receiv'd the Principal Information from the 
Secretary, for their Whole Proſecution; by reaſon ſome of the Com. 
mittee, who were intruſted to prepare the Charge againſt the Earl of: 
Strafford, and conſequently were privy to that Secret, were fallen from 
them; at leaſt from their Ends; and therefore they thought fit to 
Publiſh this Hiſtory of the Intelligence, that it might be rather imputed 
to the Conſcience, and Curioſity of the Son, than to the Malice of the 
Father. 
rr THE Bill of Attainder in few days paſsd the Houſe of Commons; 
Canna though ſome Lawyers, of great and known Learning, declared, © that 
fro d cc there was no ground or colour in Law, to judge him Guilty of High 
ce Treaſon: and the Lord Digby (who had been, from the beginning, of 
that Committee for the Proſecution, and had much more Prejudice, than; 
Kindneſs to the Earl) in a very pathetical Speech declared, © that He 
© could Not give his Conſent to the Bill; not only, for that he was un- 
ce ſatisfied in the matter of Law, but, for that he was more unſatisfied 
*in the matter of Fact; thoſe Words, upon which the Impeachment was 
principally grounded, being ſo far from being Proved by Two Wit- 
ce neſſes, that He could not acknowledge it to be by One; fince he could 
«not admit S' Harry Laune to be a competent Witneſs, who being 
«Firſt examind, denied that the Earl ſpoke thoſe Words; and at his Se- 
*cond examination, rememberd Some; and at his Third, the Reſt of 
ce the words: and thereupon, related many Circumſtances, and made - 
many ſharp Obſervations upon what had paſs'd; which none but one of 
the Committee could have done for which he was preſently after Que- 
ſtion d in the Houſe, but made his Defence ſo well, and ſo much to 
the Diſadvantage of Thoſe who were concern'd, that from that time, 
they Proſecuted him with an implacable Rage, and Uncharitableneſs 
upon all occaſions. The Bill Paſs d with only Fifty nine Diſſenting voices, 
there being near Two Hundred in the Houſe; and was immediately 
ſent up to the Lords, with this addition, © that the Commons would be 
© ready the next day in He/tmin/ter Hall, to give their Lordſhips Satiſ- 
faction in the matter of Law, upon what had paſs d at the Trial. + 
b TRI Farl was then again brought to the Bar; the Lords ſitting as be. 
gas fore, in their Robes; and the Commons as they had done: amongſt 
“ Them, M'Sollicitor Saint. John, from his place, argued for the ſpace of 
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near an hour the matter of Law. Of the Argument it ſelf I ſhall ſay lit- 
tle, it being in Print, and in many hands; I ſhall only remember Two 
notable Propoſitions, which are ſufficient Characters of the Perſon and 
the Time. Leſt what had been ſaid on the Earl's behalf, in point of 
Law, and upon the Want of Proof, ſhould have made any Impreſſion 
in their Lordſhips; He averrd, © That, in that way of Bill, Private Sa- 
« tisfa&tion to each man's Conſcience was ſufficient, although No Evi- 
« dence had been given in at all: and as to the preſſing the Law, he 
ſaid, It was true, we give Law to Hares, and Deer, becauſe they are 
10 Beaſts of Chaſe; but it was never accounted either Cruelty, or Foul 
« Play, to knock Foxes and Wolves on the hea as they can be found, 
ce becauſe they are Beaſts of Prey. In a word, the Law and the Huma- 
nity were alike; the One being more Fallacious, and the Other more 
Barbarous, than in any Age had been vented in ſuch an Auditory. 

Tux fame day, as a Better Argument to the Lords ſpecdily to Paſs Tie name: of 
the Bill, the nine and fifty Members of the Houſe of Commons, who (as, Beger. 
is faid before) had Diſſented from that Act, had their Names written 5/777 's 
in pieces of Parchment or Paper, under this Superſcription, STRAF- 23 
FORDIANS, or Enemies to their Country; and thoſe Papers fixd upon ford un. 

:- Poſts, and other the moſt vifible places about the City; which was as 
great and deſtructive a Violation of the Privileges and Freedom of Par- 
liament, as can be imagin'd: yet, being Complaind of in the Houſe, 
not the leaſt Countenance was given to the Complaint; or the leaſt Care 
taken for the Diſcovery. 

THE Perſons who had ſtill the Conduct of the Deſigns, began to find, 
that their Friends abroad (of whoſe help they had ſtill great necd, for 
the getting Petitions to be brought to the Houſe; and for all Tumul- 
tuous appearances in the City ; and Negotiations with the Common 
Council) were not all ſatisfied with them, for their want of Zeal in 

zo the matter of Religion: and, though they had Branded as many of the 
Biſhops, and Others of the Prelatical party, as had come in their way; 
and receiv'd all Petitions againſt the Church, with encouragement: Yet, 
that there was Nothing done, or viſibly in Projection to be done, to- 
wards Leſſening their Juriſdiction; or Indulging any of that Liberty to 
their Weak Brethren, which They had from the beginning expected from 
them. Beſides, the diſcourſe of their Ambition, and hopes of Prefer- 
ment at Court, was grown publick, and raiſed much Jealouſy of them. 

Bur the Truth is, They who had made in their hearts the moſt De- 
ſtructive Vows againſt- the Church, never durſt Communicate their 

Bloody Wiſhes to their beſt Friends, whoſe Authority gave Them their 
greateſt Credit. For beſides that their Own Clergy, whoſe hands they 
produced in great numbers, to complain againſt the Innovations, which 
had (as They ſaid) been introduced; and againſt the Ceremonies, which 
had been in conſtant practice Since the Reformation, as well as Before; 
were far from being of one Mind in the Matter or Manner of what 
they wifh'd ſhould be alterd; as appear'd, whenever they came before 
the Houſe, or a Committee, when any of them were ask'd Queſtions 
they did not expect; There was Leſs Conſent amongſt their Lay Friends 
in Eccleſiaſtical affairs, than amongſt the other. | 

Tux Earl of Bedford had no deſire that there ſhould be any Altera- 
tion in the Government of the Church; and had allways liv'd towards 
my Lord of Canterbury himſelf, with all Reſpe& and Reverence, and 
frequently viſited and dined with him; Subſcribed liberally to the Re- 
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TRE Earl of Een, was rather Diſpleaſed with the Perſon of the 
Arch-Biſhop, and ſome other Biſhops, than Indevoted to the Function; 
and towards ſome of them, he had great Reverence and Kindneſs, as 
Biſhop Moreton, Biſhop Hall, and ſome other of the leſs Formal, and 

more Popular Prelates: and He was as much Devoted as any man to the 
Book of Common-Prayer, and obliged all his Servants to be conſtant- 
ly preſent with him at it; his Houſhold Chaplain, being allways a moſt :: 
Conformable man, and a good Scholar. | 

IN truth, in the Houſe of Peers, there were only at that time taken 
notice of, the Lords Say and Brooke, as Poſitive Enemies to the Whole 
Fabrick of the Church, and to defire a Diſſolution of that Government; 
the Earl of Maric himſelf, having never diſcoverd any Averſion to 
Epiſcopacy, and much profeſsd the Contrary. 

IN the Houſe of Commons, though of the chief Leaders, Nathba- 

nie l Fiennes, and young S' Harry Vane, and ſhortly after M Hambden 
(who had not before own d it) were believd to be for Root and Branch; 
which grew ſhortly after a common Expreſſion, and Diſcovery of the.» 
ſeveral Tempers: Yet M'Pym was not of that mind, nor M Follis, 
nor any of the Northern men, or thoſe Lawyers who drove on moſt 
furiouſly with them; All who, were pleaſed with the Government it 
Self of the Church. 
4 Billpsſ/d THE Firſt Deſign that was entertain againſt the Church; and which 
- the Hou/*of AS receivd in the Houſe of Commons, with a vifible Countenance and 
rok; 997 (i Approbation of many, who were neither of the fame Principles nor 
Parlament. Pur poſes; was a ſhort Bill that was brought in, “ to take away the Biſhops 
Votes in Parliament; and to leave them out in all Commiſſions of 
* the Peace; or that had relation to any Temporal affairs. This was con- 
trived, with great Deliberation and Preparation, to diſpoſe men to Con- 
ſent to it: And to this, many of the Houſe of Peers were much diſ- 
poſed; and amongſt Them, none more than the Earl of E, and all 
the Popular Lords; who obſerv'd, © that they ſeldom carried any thing, 
« which directly oppoſed the King's intereſt, by reaſon of the number 
«of the Biſhops, who, for the moſt part, unanimouſly concurr'd againſt 
*it, and oppoſed many of their other deſigns: and they believ'd, that 
*it could do the Church no harm, by the Biſhops having fewer Diver- 
ce ſions from their Spiritual Charges. | | 

I x the Houſe of Commons, they uſed That, and other Arguments, to 

: remove the Prejudice from it; and, As there were Many who were 
perſwaded, that the Paſſing that Bill would be no Prejudice; and were 
as unwilling, that the Biſhops ſhould be Juſtices of the Peace, or in any 
other Secular Commiſſions, as the Lords were, that they ſhould Sit 
with them: So they prevaild with Others, who heartily defired that 
there might be no ſuch Diminution of Their Honour and Authority, by 
perſwading Them, “that there was ſo great a Concurrence towards 
*the Paſling this Bill; and fo great a Combination throughout the Na- 
*tion againſt the whole Government of the Church, and a Reſolution 
*to Deſtroy it abſolutely: in which the Scots were ſo reſolutely en-5* 

_ gaged, that They diſcourſed in all Companies, That it was Impoſſible 
* for a firm Peace to be preſerv'd between the Nations, if Biſhops were 
*not taken away; and that the Army would never march out of the 
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« Kingdom, till that were brought to paſs: But that if this Bill were 
* once Paſs d, a greater number in Both Houſes would be ſo well Satiſ- 
« fied, that the Violenter Party would be never able to proſecute Their 
« Defigns. And this reaſon did prevail over many men of excellent 
judgements, and unqueſtionable ions; who did in truth at that time 
believe, that the Paſſing this Act, was the only expedient to Pre- 
ſerve the Church: inſomuch, as when it was brought into the Houſe, 
it found a better reception than was expected; and ſome men, who, 
others thought, would have oppoſed it, ſpoke on its behalf, expreſſing 
io their deſire that it might Paſs. N 
THERE was a Difference in Opinion in this Debate, between Two 
perſons, who had been never known to differ in the Houſe, and the en- 
tire Friendſhip they had for each other was very remarkable; which ad- 
miniſtred much Pleaſure to very many who loved neither of them: 
When the Bill was put to the Queſtion, M Hyde (who was from the be. 
ginning known to be an Enemy to it) ſpoke very earneſtly for the 
* Throwing it out; ſaid, It was Changing the whole Frame and Con- 
« ſtitution of the Kingdom; and of the Parliament it Self: That from 
the time that Parliaments begun, there had never been one Parliament, | 
here the Biſhops were not part of it: That if They were taken out j 
* of the Houſe, there would be but Two Eſtates left; for that They 
as the Clergy were the Third Eſtate, and being taken away, there was | 
Nobody left to repreſent the Clergy : which would introduce Ano- | 
< ther piece of Injuſtice, which no Other part ofthe Kingdom could Com- | 
«plain of, who were All repreſented in Parliament, and were there- 
© fore bound to Submit to all that was Enacted, becauſe it was upon the 
© matter with their Own conſent : Whereas, if the Biſhops were taken 
© from Sitting in the Houſe of Peers, there was Nobody who could pre- 
| *tend to repreſent the Clergy; and yet They muſt be bound by Their 
ac determinations. | 
WEN He had done; the Lord Falkland, who allways fate next to 
him (which was ſo much taken notice of, that, if they came not into 
the Houſe together, as uſually they did, every body left the place for ! 
him that was abſent) ſuddainly ſtood up, and declared himſelf to be of 
Another opinion; and that, As he thought the thing it ſelf to be ab- 
* ſolutely — for the Benefit of the Church, which was in ſo great 
Danger; So he had never heard, that the Conſtitution of the King- 
dom would be Violated by the Paſſing that Act; and that He had 
1 heard Many of the Clergy proteſt, That they could Not acknowledge 
* that They were repreſented by the Biſhops. However we might pre- 
*ſume, That if they could make that appear, that They were a Third 
«Eſtate, that the Houſe of Peers (amongſt whom They ſat, and had Yet 
(their Votes) would Reject it. And fo, with ſome Facetiouſneſs, an- 
ſwering ſome other particulars, concluded, for the Paſſing the Act. 
p TE Houſe was ſo marvellouſſy Delighted, to ſee the Two inſepara- 
| ble Friends Divided in ſo Important a point, that they conld not con- 


| tain from a kind of Rejoycing; and the more, becauſe they ſaw M' : 
| Hyde was much Surprized with the Contradiction; as in truth he was; | 
- having never diſcovered the leaſt Inclination in the Other towards Such 

oa compliance: and therefore they entertaindjan Imagination, and Hope, 


with them. But they quickly found themſelves Diſappointed; and that, 
as there was not the leaſt Interruption of cloſe Friendſhip between = 
. other 


| | 
that they might work the Lord Falkland to a Farther Concurrence 
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other Two; ſo, when the ſame Argument came again into Debate, about 
ſix months after, the Lord Fallland Changed his opinion, and gave them 
all the Oppofition he could: nor was he referyd in acknowledging, 
«that he had been Deceivd, and by Whom; and confeſs d to his Friends, 
with whom he would deal freely, © that M Hambden had aſſured him, 
that if That Bill might Paſs, there would be nothing More attempted 
*to the Prejudice of the Church : which He thought, as the world 
Then went, would be no ill compofition. 

TAIs Bill, for taking away the Biſhops Votes out of the Houſe of 
Peers, produced another Diſcovery, which caſt the ConduRors farther :: 
Behind, than they were Advanced by their conqueſt amongſt the Com-. 
mons; and Diſquieted them much more, than the other had Exalted 
them. How currently ſoever it had paſs d in the Lower Houſe; when 
it was brought to the Upper, the Lords gaye it not ſo gracious a re- 
ception as was expected: Many of the greateſt men of that Houſe, grew 
Weary of the Empire which the Others had exerciſed oyer them ; and 
Some, who had gone with them, upon their obſervation that they had 
Worſe Defigns than they own d, fell from them, and took the opportu- 
nity to diſcover themſelves, upon the Debate of this Bill; againſt which, 
they Inyeighd with great Sharpneſs; and Blamed the Houſe of Com. .. 
mons, © for Preſuming to meddle with an affair, that ſo immediately 
concern d Themſelves: That if they might fend up a Bill This day, at 
Once to take out one whole Bench from the Houſe, as this would 
«do the ey, they might to Morrow ſend Another, to take away the 
“Barons, or {ome other degree of the Nobility : with many more Ar- 
guments, as the nature of the thing would eafily adminiſter; with ſuch 
Warmth, and Vigour, as They had not before expreſs d: Inſomuch as, 
though theother Party, which had not hitherto been withſtood, ſet up 
Their Reſt upon the carrying it; ſupplying their other Arguments with 
that, How much the Houſe of Commons, which beſt knew the tem- 
per and expectation of the Nation, would Reſent their Not concurring 
*with them, in a Remedy they judged ſo neceflary; and what the 
« Conſequence might be, of ſucha Breach between the Two Houſes, they 
*trembled to think; fince the Kingdom had no hope of being Preſerv'd 
© but by Their Union, and the effects of their Wiſdom, in Removing 
«all Things, and all Perſons, out of the way, which were like to Ob- 
e ſtruct ſuch a through Reformation, as the Kingdom needs and expects; 

L, Ae All which, had fo little effect, that the Houſe could not be prevail d 

ie Bil, with, ſo much as to Commit the Bill (a countenance, they frequently 
give to Bills they never intend to paſs) but at the Second reading it, they 
utterly caſt it out. 

THis unexpected, and unimagin d act, caſt ſuch a Damp upon the 
Spirits of the Governing Party, in both Houſes, that they knew not what 
to do: the Miſchiefs which were in view, by this diſcovery of the tem- 
per of the Houſe of Peers, had no bottom; they were not now ſure, 
that they ſhould be able to carry any thing; for the major part, which 
threw out this Bill, might croſs them in any thing they went about: 
befides the Influence it would have in the Houſe of Commons, and every 
where elſe; for they knew very well, how Many of their followers 
Therefore follow d Them, becauſe they belizy'd They would carry all; 
before them. | 

HowEvER, that Their Spirits might not be thought to fail, they 
made haſt to proceed in all the angry, and cholerick things before them 
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to the Trial of the Earl of Strafford; Impeaching ſeveral Biſhops for In- | 
novations, and the like; the Houſe of Commons, being very diligent, | 
to kindle thoſe Fires which might warm the Peers: and that the Bi- 4 rv | 
ſhops might ſee how little they had gotten, by obſtructing the other + Ho. + | 
Bill; They prepared a very ſhort Bill, © for the utter Eradication of Bi- 97% 
c ſhops, Deans, and Chapters; with all Chancellors, Officials, and all Of- — 
« ficers, and other perſons, belonging to Either of them: which they Bibops, 
prevail'd with & Edward Deering, a man very oppoſite to all their de- Se, 
ſigns (but a man of levity, and vanity; eaſily flatter d, by being com- & 
% mended) to Preſent into the Houſe; which he did from the Gallery, IF 
with the two Verſes in Ovid; the application whereof, was his greateſt | 
motive: - 
Cuncta prius tentanda, fed immedicabile vulnus | 
Enſe recidendum eſt, ne pars ſincera trabatur. | 
He took notice, © of the great Moderation and Candour of the Houſe, 
ein applying ſo gentle a Remedy, by the late Bill, to Retrench the 
Exorbitances of the Clergy; hoping, that by the pruning and taking off 
a fe- Unneceſſary Branches from the Trunk, the Tree might proſper | 
«the better; that this Mortification, might have mended their Conſti- | 
v tution, and that they would have the more carefully intended their | 
health: but that this ſoft Remedy had proved ſo Ineffectual, that they | 
*were grown more Obſtinate and Incorrigible; So that it was now ne- 
*ceflary, to put the Ax to the Root of the Tree; and thereupon de- 
| fired, that the Bill might be read. 

As ſoon as the Title of it was read (which was allmoſt as long as the | 
Bill it ſelf) it was moved with great warmth, © that the Bill might 
«Not be read: That it was againſt the Cuſtom and Rule of the Houſe of 
„Commons, that any Private perſon ſhould take upon him (without 
*having firſt obtain d the leave and direction of the Houſe) to bring in 

n New Act, ſo much as to abrogate and aboliſh any Old fingle Law; 
and therefore, that it was a wonderful Preſumption in that Gentle- | 
man, without any communication of his purpoſe, or ſo much as a mo- | 
tion that he might do it, to bring in a Bill, that overthrew and re- 

e peal'd ſo Many Acts of Parliament, and changed and confounded the | 

* whole Frame of the Government of the Kingdom: and therefore de- 

fired, © that it might be Rejected. The Gentleman who brought it in, | 

made many Excuſes “ for his Ignorance in the cuſtoms of Parliament, | 

«having never before ſervd in any; and acknowledgd, © that he had i 

*never read more than the Title of the Bill; and was prevaild with by | 
| 
| 
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. ;-*his Neighbour who ſate next to him ( who was S' Arthur Haſler) 
to deliver it; which he ſaw would have been done by ſome body elle. 
Though the Rejecting it, was earneſtly urged by very Many; and ought, 
by the Rules of the Houſe, to have been done; yet, all the Other peo- 
ple, as violently prefs'd the Reading it; and none ſo Importunately, as | 
Saint. John, ho was at this time the King's Sollicitor (who in truth had 
drawnit): He ſaid, © No body could judge of a Bill by the Title, which 
„might be falſe; and this Bill, for ought any one knew to the con- i 
*trary, at leaſt, for ought He and many others knew, might contain, the | | 
* Eſtabliſhing the Biſhops, and granting other Immunities to the Church; | 
5 l inſtead of purſuing the matter of the Title: and Others, as Ingenioully | 
declaring, “ That our Orders are in our Own power, and to be Alter d, 
vor Diſpenſed with, as We fee cauſe: Many out of Curioſity defiring 
to hear it read; and More to ſhew the Lords that they would not _ 
Aa 2 eir 
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their mettal ; upon Their declaring their pleaſure, the Bill was at laſt 
ut aid ly for Read; and no Queſtion being put, upon the Firſt reading, it was laid by, 
bat time. and not call'd upon in a long time after: many men being really per- 
ſwaded, that there was no intention to purſue it; and that it was only 
brought in, to manifeſt a neglect towards the Lords. 
A vote poſed THE Northern Gentlemen, at leaſt They who were moſt active, and 
i deen had moſt credit (as Hotham, and Cholmely, and Stapleton) were mar- 
, vellouſly ſollicitous, to diſpatch the Commitment of the Bill“ for taking 
York. „away the Court of Tork; and having, after great debate, and hearing 
what all Parties intereſted could offer, gotten the Committee to Vote, 0 
<* That it was an Illegal Commiſſion, and very Prejudicial to the Liberty 
« and the Property of his Majeſty's Subjects of thoſe Four Northern 
« Counties, where that Juriſdiction was exerciſed ; They call d upon M 
Hyde (the Chairman) to make the Report: and the Houle having con- 
currd in, and confirm'd the ſame Vote; they appointed Him “to pre- 
c pare himſelf to deliver the Opinion of the Houſe at a Conference with 
ce the Houle of Peers, and to deſire Their Concurrence in it; and that 
* They would thereupon be Suitors to the King, that there might be no 
* more Commiſſions of that kind granted: for they had a great appre- 
henſion, that either upon the Earl of Srafford's Reſignation , or his» 
Death (which they reſolv'd ſhould be very ſhortly ) they ſhould have a 

new Preſident put over them. 
Aeg, M H xP E, at the Conference in the Painted Chamber (being ap- 
Lords alot pointed by the Houſe to manage it) told the Lords, © That the Four 
18 Northern Counties were Suitors to their Lordſhips, that They might 
ce not be diſtinguiſhd from the reſt of his Majeſty's Subjects, in the ad- 
© miniſtration of his Juſtice, and receiving the Fruits of it; that they 
Only were left to the Arbitrary Power of a Preſident and Council, 
e which every day procured new Authority and Power to oppreſs them: 
«He told them, © That till the Thirty firſt year of King Harry the 
« Eighth, the adminiſtration of Juſtice was the Same in the North, as 
ce in the Welt, or other parts of the Realm; that about that time, there 
cas ſome Inſurrection in that Country, which produced great Diſor- 
ders and Bloodſhed, which ſpread it ſelf to the very Borders of Scot- 
aud: whereupon, that King iſſued out a Commiſſion to the Arch-Bi- 
* ſhop of Tori, and the principal Gentlemen of thoſe Counties, and ſome 
*learned Lawyers, to Examine the Grounds of all thoſe Diſorders, and 
*to proceed againſt the Malefactors with all Severity, according to the 
= . *Laws of the Land. He read the Firſt Commiſſion to them; which ap- 
|: pear'd to be no other, than a bare Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer. + 
| *It was found that this Commiſſion did much good, and therefore it 
*was kept on foot for ſome time longer than ſuch Commiſſions uſe to 
be; and it was often renew d after; but ſtill in the ſame Form, or very 
*little Alteration, till Queen Eligabeths time; and Then there was 
*an Alteration in the Commiſſion it ſelf; beſides that, it had reference 
to Inſtructions, which contain d matters of State upon ſome emergent 
 ®gccaſtons: There were more, and greater Alterations, both in the 
*Commullion and Inſtructions, in the time of King James, when the 
„Lord $c: J0p was Preſident ; and that, when the Lord Szrafford was 
*fric mate Prefident, they were more enlarged; and yet He had pro-“ 
*cured new Additions to be made Twice after. The Inſtructions of the 
Several times were read; and the Alterations obſerv'd; and ſome Pre- 
cedents, very pertinently urged; in which it appear'd, that Great _ 
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had been very ſeverely Sentenced, in no leſs Penalty than of a Premu- 
nire, for Procuring and Executing ſuch Commiſſions: and He concluded, 
with © defiring the Lords to concur in the ſame Senſe, the Houſe of 


© Commons had expreſs'd themſelves to be of, with reference to the Com- 
«© miſſion and Inſtructions. 


THe Speech, and Argument, met with good Approbation in Both w. 7-4: 
Houſes; where He got great Credit by it: and the Earl of Bath, who 2 75 


with the 
was to Report it, and had no excellent or graceful Pronunciation, came 2mm» | 


Himſelf to M Hyde, and © defired a Copy of it, that he might not do 

him wrong in the Houſe, by the Report; and having receiv'd it, it was 
Read in the Houſe, and by order Entred, and the Paper it ſelf affix'd 
to their Journal; where it ſtill remains; and the Houſe of Peers fully 
concurrd with the Commons in Their Vote: So that there was not, in 
many years after, any Attempt, or ſo much as Mention of another 
Commiſion. 

THE Northern men were ſo well pleaſed, that they reſolv'd to move 
the Houſe, © to give M Hyde Publick Thanks for the Service he had 
done the Houſe ; but the Principal Leaders diverted them from it, by 
ſaying, © That he had too Much Credit already, and needed not ſuch 

»»*an Addition, as He behaved himſelf. However, thoſe Northern men 
Themſelves, continued marvellouſly kind ; and on His behalf, on all oc- 
caſions, oppoſed any Combination of the moſt Powerful of them againſt 
him: of which ſomewhat will be ſaid hereafter. 

THE Oppoſition in the Lords Houſe, and the frequent Contradiction 
in the Houſe of Commons, had allay'd much of the Fury which had 
ſo much prevaild; and all men impatiently defired that the Armies 
might be Diſcharged; when all men beliey'd, better quarter would be 
kept: but no progreſs would be made towards that, till the Earl of ra. 
ford's bufineſs could be diſpatch'd; the Sco7s being bound to gratify 

;- their Exgliſh Friends in that particular, as if it were their Own work. 
They who treated for the Promotions at Court, were ſollicitous to finiſh 
that; as what would do All the reſt: and the King was as poſitive, not 
to do any thing towards it, till he might Secure the Life of the Earl 
of Sirafford;, which being done, He would do any thing. And the 
Earl of Bedford, who had in truth more Authority with the Violent men 
than any body elſe, labour d heartily to bring it to paſs. 

I x the Afternoon of the ſame day (hen the Conference had been in 
the Painted Chamber upon the Court of Tor) M Hyde going to a 
Place call'd Prckadil/y (which was a fair Houſe for Entertainment, and 

+ Gaming, with handſome Gravel-walks with Shade, and where were an 
upper and lower Bowling- Green, whither very many of the Nobility, 
and Gentry of the Beſt quality, reſorted, both for Exerciſe and Con- 
verſation) Aſſoon as ever He came into the ground, the Earl of Bedford 
came to him; and after ſome ſhort Compliments upon what had paſsd 
in the morning, told him, © He was glad he was come thither, for there 
*was a Friend of his in the lower ground, who needed his counſel. 
He then lamented © the Miſery the Kingdom was like to fall into, by 
*their Own Violence, and want of Temper, in the Proſecution of their 
*own Happineſs. He ſaid, © This buſineſs concerning the Earl of Sraf- 

ford, was a Rock upon which we ſhould all Split, and that the Paſ- 
*fton of the Parliament would Deſtroy the Kingdom. That the King 
*was ready to do all They could defire, if the Life of the Earl of ra. 
* ford might be ſpared: That his Majeſty was ſatisfied, that He had 
Aa 3 pro- 
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« proceeded with more Paſſion in many things, than he ought to have 
“done, by which he had render d himſelf Uſeleſs to His Service for the 
future; and therefore He was well content, that he might be made 
© Tncapable of any Employment for the time to come; and that he 
ce ſhould be Baniſh'd, or Impriſon d for his life, as They ſhould chooſe: 
ce That if they would take his Death upon Them, by their Own Judica- 
«* tory, He would not Interpoſe any act of his Own Conſcience: But 
ce fince they had declined That way. and meant to proceed by an Act of 
« Parliament, to which He himſelf muſt be a Party, that it could not 


* conſiſt with His Conſcience, ever to give his Royal Aſſent to that Act; 3 


te becauſe, having been preſent at the whole Trial (as he had been, in 
a Box provided on purpoſe, Incognito, though Conſpicuous enough)“ and 
cc heard all the Teſtimony they had given againſt him, He had heard no- 
thing Proved, by which he could believe that he was a Traitor, ei- 
< ther in Fact, or in Intention: and therefore his Majeſty did moſt ear- 
c neſtly defire, that the two Houſes would not bring him a Bill to 
ce Paſs, which in Conſcience he could not, and would not Conſent to. 

Tu Earl continued; © That though He yet was ſatisfied fo well in 
his Own Conſcience, that he believd he ſhould have no Scruple in 
ce giving his own Vote for the Paſſing it (for it yet depended in the Lords 
Houſe ) © He knew not how the King could be preſsd to do an act fo 
* contrary to his own Conſcience; and that for His part, He took all the 
< pains he could to Perſwade his Friends, to Decline their violent Pro- 
<«{ecution, and to be Content with the Remedy propoſed by the King; 
e which he thought might be render d ſo Secure, that there need remain 
no Fears of that man's ever appearing again in Buſineſs: and that 
* how difficult a work ſoever he found it to be, he ſhould not deſpair of 
it, if he could perſwade the Earl of EH to comply, but that he 
„found him ſo obſtinate, that he could not in the leaſt degree prevail 
with him; that he had left his Brother, the Earl of Hertford (who # 
ewas that day made a Marquis) in the lower ground, walking with him, 
„who he knew would do all He could; and he defired M Hyd., to 
walk down into that place, and take his turn, to perſwade the Earl of 
* E/Jex to what was reaſonable; which He was very willing to do. 

Hk found the Marquis and the Earl walking there together, and no 
other perſons with them; and as ſoon as they ſaw Him, they Both came 
to meet him; and the Marquis, atter a ſhort Salutation, departed, and left 
the other Two together; which he did purpoſely. The Earl begun mer- 
rily, in telling Him, © That He had that morning perform a Service, 
«which He knew he did not intend to do; that by what He had ſaid “ 
*againſt the Court of TV, he had revived Their Indignation againſt 
*the Earl of Strafford; So that He now hoped, they ſhould proceed in 
*their Bill againſt him with Vigour (whereas they had ſlept ſo long 


cl upon it) which he ſaid was the Effect, of which, he was ſure, He had no 


© mind to be the Cauſe. M Hyde conſeſs d, © He had indeed no Such 
„ purpoſe; and hoped, that ſomewhat he had ſaid might put Other 
thoughts into them, to proceed in another manner upon his Crimes; 
„That He knew well, that the Cauſe of their having ſlept fo long upon 
*the Bill, was their Diſagreement upon the point of Treaſon , which 
the longer they thought of, would adminiſter the more Difficulties; 3 
gut that if they declined That, they ſhould all agree, that there were 
Crimes and Miſdemeanours evidently enough Proved, to deſerve fo 
*Sevcre a Cenſure, as would abſolutely take away all Power from = 
cc Ear 
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« Earl of Straſford, that might prove Dangerous to the Kingdom; or 
« Miſchievous to any Particular perſon, to whom he was not a Friend. 
HE ſhook his head, and anſwer d, Stone Dead hath no Fellow: that 
« if he were judged Guilty in a Premunire, according to the Precedents 
*cited by Him; or Fined in any other way; and Sentenced to be Im- 
« priſon'd during his life; the King would preſently grant him his Par- 
« don, and his Eſtate, releaſe all Fines, and would likewiſe give him his 
« Liberty, as ſoon as He had a mind to receive his Service; which 
«would be aſſoon as the Parliament ſhould be ended. And when M 
Hyde was ready to reply to him; the Earl told him Familiarly, that 
He had been Tired that afternoon upon that Argument, and therefore 
« defired him to continue the diſcourſe no longer Then; aſſuring him, 
He would be ready to Confer with him upon it at any other time. 

SHORTLY after, M Hyde took another opportunity to ſpeak freely 
with him again concerning it, but found him upon his guard; and 
though he heard all the Other would ſay, with great patience, yet he 
did not at all enlarge in his anſwers, but ſeem'd fix'd in his refolution : 
and when he was preſs d, how Unjuſtifiableathing it was, for any man 
*to do any thing which his Conſcience inform d him was Sinful ; that 

» He knew him ſo well, that if He were not Satisfied in his Own Con- 
* ſcience, of the Guilt of the Earl of S$raford, the King could never 
be able to oblige him to give his Vote for that Bill; and therefore He 
* wonderd, how he could urge the King, to do an act which He de- 
*clared to be ſo Much againſt his Conſcience, that he neither could, 
nor would, ever give his Royal Aſſent to that Bill; The Earl an- 
ſwerd more at large, and with fome commotion (as if he were in truth 
poſſeſs d with that opinion himſelf) That the King was obliged in 
« Conſcience, to co Himſelf, and his own Underſtanding, to the 
“Advice and Conſcience of his Parliament; which was a Doctrine new- 

ply reſolv'd by Their Divines, and of great Uſe to them for the purſuing 
their future Counſek. 

 NoTwITHSTANDING all this, the Bill had not that warm reception 
in the Houſe of Peers, that was expected; but, after the Firſt reading, 
relted many days; and being then read the Second time, depended lon 
at the Committee: few men believing, upon confideration of the Af. 
ſections and Parts of the Several Lords, that of the Fourſcore, who were 
preſent at the Trial, above Twenty would ever have Conſented to that 
Act: Befides, it was not believ d, now the Formal Trial and way of Ju- 
dicature was waved, the Biſhops would ſo Stupidly (to ſay no worſe) 

wExclude themſelves from Voting in a Law, which was to be an Act of 
Parliament. 

B ur there happen d about that time Two Accidents, which (though Tv g. 
not Then, or it may be Since, taken notice of, as of any moment or re-: mack 2 
lation to That bufineſs) contributed ſtrangely to the Paſſing that Bill; n 
and ſo to the Fate of that great Perſon. The Furſt, a Diſcovery of Eel 
lome Meetings, and Diſcourſes between ſome Perſons of near relation 
to his Majeſty's Service, and ſome Officers of the Army, about the 
High Proceedings of the Parliament; and of ſome Expedients, that might 
Reduce them to a Better temper; which were no ſooner Intimated to 

. lome of the great Managers, than the whole was form'd and ſhaped in- 
to © a Formidable, and Bloody Defign againſt the Parliament. The Se- 
cond, the ſuddain Death of the Earl of Bedford. Of Both which, it will 
be neceſſary to ſay ſomewhat; that it may be obſerv d, from 1 

ä ccidents, 
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Accidents, and ſmall Circumſtances, by the Art and Induſtry of Thoſe 
men, the Greateſt Matters have flow d, towards the Confuſion we have 
Since labour d under. | 
T4 Fr7, SOME Principal Officers of the Army, who were Members of the 
/ome corre- Houſe of Commons, and had been Careſs'd, both before and after the Be- 


ſpondences be- 


wen the ginning of the Parliament, by the moſt Popular Agents of both Houſes; 
Et Faun, and had in truth Contributed more to Their Defigns, than was agree. 
ee able to their Duty, and the Truſt repoſed in them by the King; found 
m. themſclyes Now not ſo Particularly conſider as they expected, by that 
Party; and their Credit in other places, and particularly in the Army, > 
to be leſſen d: for that there was viſibly much more Care taken, for 
the Supply of the Sti Army, than of the King's; inſomuch, that 
ſometimes money that was aſſign d and paid for the uſe of the King's 
Army, was again taken away, and diſpoſed to the Other: and yet, that 
the Parliament much preſumed, and depended, upon their Intereſt in, 
and Power to diſpoſe, the Affections of that Army. 

THEREFORE to redeem what had been done amiſs, and to ingra- 
tiate themſelves in his Majeſty's favour, they bethought themſelves 
how to diſpoſe, or at leaſt to pretend that they would diſpoſe, the Army, 
to ſome ſuch expreſſions of Duty and Loyalty towards the King, as» 
might take away all hope from other men, that it might be applied to 
His diſſervice: and to that purpoſe, they had Conference, and Commu- 
nication, with ſome Servants of a more immediate truſt and relation 
to Both their Majeſtys; through Whom they might convey their Inten- 
tions and Deyotions to the King, and again receive his Royal Pleaſure, 
and Direction, How they ſhould demean themſelves. For ought I could 
ever obſerve, by what was afterwards reported in the Houſe of Com- 
mons; or could learn, from 'Thoſe who were moſt Converſant with all 
the Secrets of That defign; there was never the leaſt intention of work- 
ing farther upon the Affections of the Army, than to Preſerve. them. 
from being Corrupted, or made uſe of, for the Impoſing Unjuſt and 
Unreaſonable things upon the King: and all that the King ever ſo much 
as Conſented ſhould be done by Them, was, that as moſt Counties in 
England, or rather, the Factious and Seditious perſons in moſt Counties, 
having been induced to Frame and Subſcribe Petitions to the Parlia- 

ment, againſt the Eſtabliſh'id Government of the Church, with other 
Clauſes, Scandalous to the Government of the State too; So the Officers 
of the Army too, ſhould Subſcribe this following Petition; which was 


brought Ingroſs d to his Majeſty for his Approbation, before they would 


preſume to recommend it toany for their Subſcription. | 4 
_— To the ws moſt excellent Majeſty; the Lords Spiritual and 
— Temporal, the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, now aſſembled 
the Officers. in the High Court of Parliament. 


AThe humble Petition of the Officers and Soldiers of the Army, 


*HuUMBL y ſheweth, That although our Wants have been very Preſ- 
ing, and the Burthen we are become unto theſe Parts (by reaſon 
* of thoſe Wants) very Grieyous unto us; yet ſo have · we demean d 
* our ſelves, that your Majeſty's great and weighty Affairs, in this 
< preſent Parliament, have hitherto receiv'd no Interruption, by any 
* Complaint, either from us, or againſt us; a Temper not uſual in Ar- 
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mies; eſpecially in one Deſtitute not only of Pay, but alſo of Mar- 
« tial Diſcipline, and many of its Principal Officers; that we cannot 
< but attribute it to a Particular Bleſſing of Allmighty God, on Our 
© moſt Hearty Affections and Zeal to the Common Good, in the Hap- 
« py Succeſs of This Parliament; to which, as we ſhould have been 
cc ready hourly to contribute our deareft blood, ſo now that it hath 
« pleaſed God to manifeſt his Bleſſing ſo evidently therein, we cannot 
« but acknowledge it with thankfulneſs; as likewiſe his great Mer- 
*cy, in that he hath inclined your Majeſty's Royal heart ſo to coope- 
rate with the Wiſdom of the Parliament, as to effect ſo great and 
* happy a Reformation upon the former Diſtempers of this Church 
« and Common-wealth : as Firſt, in your Majeſty's gracious conde- 
*ſcending to the many important demands of our Neighbours of the 
« Fotz/b Nation; Secondly, in granting fo free a courſe of Juſtice 
«againſt all Delinquents of what quality foever; Thirdly, in the re- 
© moval of all thoſe Grievances, wherewith the Subjects did conceive 
*either their Liberty of perſons, Property, or Eſtate, or freedom of 
<* Conſcience, prejudiced ; And laſtly, in the greateſt pledge of Secu- 
*rity, that ever the Subjects of England receiv d from their Sove- 
*raign, the Bill of Triennial Parliament. 


THESE things ſo graciouſly accorded unto by your Majeſty, without 


e bargain or compenſation, as they are more than expectation or hope 
could extend unto, ſo now certainly they are ſuch, as all Loyal 
* hearts ought to acquieſce in with thankfulneſs; which We do with 
*all humility, and do at this time, with as much earneſtneſs as any, 
*pray, and wiſh, that the Kingdom may be ſettled in Peace and 
*Quietneſs, and that all men may, at their own homes, enjoy the 
* Blefled Fruits of Your Wiſdom and Juſtice. 


gur it may pleaſe your Excellent Majeſty, and this High Court of 


30 


40 


Fo 


Parliament, to give us leave, with grief and anguiſh of heart, to re- 
ce preſent unto you, that we hear that there are certain Perſons Stir- 
*ring and Pragmatical, Who, inſtead of rendring Glory to God, 


Thanks to your Majeſty, and Acknowledgment to the Parliament, 


* remain yet as Unſatisfied and Mutinous as ever; Who, whilſt all the 
«reſt of the Kingdom are arrived even beyond their Wiſhes, are 
daily forging new and unreaſonable Demands; Who, whilſt all men 
*of Reaſon, Loyalty, and Moderation, are thinking how they may 
* provide for your Majeſty's Honour and Plenty, in return of ſo many 
* Graces to the Subject, are ſtill attempting new Diminutions of your 
« Majeſty's juſt Regalities, which muſt ever be no leſs dear to all ho- 
*neſt men, than our own Freedoms; In fine, men of ſuch turbulent 
Spirits, as are ready to Sacrifice the honour and welfare of the 
* whole Kingdom to Their private fancies, whom nothing elſe than 
*a Subverſion of the whole frame of Government will ſatisfy : far 
* be it from Our thoughts to believe, that the Violence and Unrea- 
*ſonablenefs of Such kind of Perſons, can have any Influence upon 
the Prudence and ſuſtice of the Parliament. But that which begets 
the Trouble and Diſquiet of Our loyal hearts, at this preſent, is, 
that we hear Thoſe ill affected Perſons, are backd in their Vio- 
* lence, by the Multitude, and the Power of raifing Tumults ; that 
* Thouſands flock at Their call, and beſet the Parliament, and 
ite. Hall it ſelf; not only to the Prejudice of that Freedom 
* which is neceſſary to great Councils and Judicatories , but poſit 
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«bly to ſome Perſonal Danger of your Sacred Majeſty , and the 

Peers. | 
«© T E vaſt Conſequence of theſe Perſons Malignity, and of the Licen. 

tc tzouſneſs of thoſe Multitudes that follow them, confider'd, in moſt 
« Jeep Care and zealous Affection for the Safety of your Sacred Ma. 
« ;eſty, and the Parliament; Our Humble Petition is, That in Your 
« Wiſdom, you would be pleaſed to remove ſuch dangers, by Puniſh. 
*ing the Ringleaders of theſe Tumults, that your Majeſty and the 
cc Parliament may be ſecured from ſuch Inſolences hereafter. For the 
guppreſſing of which, in all Humility We offer our ſelves to wait, 
upon you (if You pleaſe) hoping We ſhall appear as confiderable in 

«the way of Defence, to our Gracious Soyeraign, the Parliament, 
«our Religion, and the Eſtabliſhd Laws of the Kingdom, as what 
© Number ſoever ſhall audaciouſly preſume to Violate them: So ſhall 
«We, by the Wiſdom of your Majeſty and the Parliament, not only 
« be Vindicated from Precedent Innovations, but be Secured from 
«the Future, that are threatned, and likely to produce more dan- 
« gerous effects than the former. 


« And we ſhall pray, c. 


Tv true mat: H Is Majeſty having read this Petition, and conceiving that the Au- 
[i= thority of the Army might ſeem of as great Importance for the good re- 
rein. ception of ſo much Reaſon and Juſtice, as the Subſcription of a Rab. 
dle had been alledged often to be, for the Countenance of what in truth 
was Mutinous and Seditious, ſaid, that He approved well enough of it, 
« 2nd was content that it might be Subſcribed by the Officers of the Ar- 
e my, if They deſired it. The Officer who preſented the Draught to his 
Majeſty, told him, © that very Few of the Army had yet ſeen it: and 
ce that it would be a great Countenance to it, if, when it was carried to; 
the Principal Officers, who were firſt to Sign it, any evidence might 
«be given to them, that it had paſs d his Majeſty's approbation ; other- 
* wiſe they might poſſibly make Scruple for fear of offending Him. 
Thereupon, his Majeſty took a Pen, and writ at the bottom of the Peti- 
tion C. R. as a Token that He had peruſed and allowd it: and ſo the 
Petition was carried down into the Country where the Army lay, and 
was Sign'd by ſome Officers; but was ſuddainly quaſhd, and no more 
heard of, till in the Diſcovery of the pretended Plot: of which more in 
its place. 

Tu N Meetings continuing between thoſe Officers of the Army and v 
ſame Servants of his Majeſtys, to the Ends aforeſaid; Others of the 
Army, who had expreſs'd very brisk reſolutions towards the Service, and 
were of eminent Command and Authority with the Soldiers, were by 
ſpecial direction introduced into thoſe Councils (all perſons obliging 
themſelves by an Oath of Secrecy, not to communicate any thing that 
ſhould paſs amongſt them) for the better executing what ſhould be 
agreed. 

i Ar the firſt meeting, One of the Perſons that was ſo introduced, after 
he had heard the calm Propofitions of the reſt, and that © Ilieir de- 
*fign was, only to obſerve and defend the Laws, that Neither the Ar- 5? 
eguments of the Scozs, nor the Reputation of their Army, might com- 

_ *pell the King to Conſent to the Alteration of the Government ot the 
*Church, nor to remove the Biſhops out of the Houſe of Peers, which 


1 * would 
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« would, in a great degree, produce an Alteration; Or the Power of any 
« Diſcontented Perſons, by their Tumultuary Petitions, Impoſe upon, 
« or Diminiſh, the Juſt Legal Power of the King, told them, © Thoſe 
« Reſolutions would produce very little effects for his Majeſty's Service; 
cc That there was but One way to do his Majeſty notable Service, which 
« was by bringing up the Army preſently to London, which would 
« ſo awe the Parliament, that they would do any thing the Ring com- 
« manded. There was not (as I have been credibly inform'd) a man 
in the company, that did not perfectly abhor (or ſeem d ſo to do) that 

'- odious Propofition; but contented themſelves with making ſuch Ob- 
jections againſt it, as render d it Ridiculous and UnpraQticable: and fo 
the Meeting, for that time, diffolvd. | 

WHETHER the Perſon that propoſed this deſperate advice, did it on- 
ly as a Bait, to draw an opinion from other men (for he had a perfect 
diſlike and malice to ſome of the company) or whether the Diſdain to 
ſe his Counſel rejected, and the Fear that it might be diſcoyer'd to his 
Diſadvantage, wrought upon him, I know not; But the ſame, or the 
next day, He diſcover'd All, and More than had paſsd, to ſome of 
Thoſe who ſeem d to take moſt care for the Publick ; intimating to them, 

»* how He was Startled with the horror of the defign, and how Faith- 
© fully He reſolv d to ſerve the Common-wealth, or to loſe his Life in 
© the attempt: Yet, at the ſame time, acted his part at Court, with 
all poſſible demonſtration of Abhorring the Proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment, to that degree, that he offer d, to undertake with a Crew of Of- 
4 ficers and good Fellows (who, he ſaid, were at His diſpoſal) to Reſcue 
the Earl of S:rafford from the Lieutenant of the Tower, as he ſhould 
* bring him to his Trial, and ſo to enable him to make an eſcape in- 
*to Forreign parts. 

THe Diſcovery being thus made, to the Earl of Bedford, the Lord 

Say, and the Lord Aimbolton, and no doubt by Them communicated to 
their chief Aſſociates; as Dangerous as the defign was Afterwards al- 
ledged to be, it was not Publiſh'd in three Months after to the Houſes, 
againſt Whom the defign was intended; nor till long after the death of 
the Earl of Bedford: who no doubt, rather defired to bind up thoſe 
Wounds which were made, than to make them wider, by entertaining 
new Jealoufies between King and People; and would not conſent to the 
extending and extorting Conclufions, which did not naturally flow from 
the Premiſes; without which, This ſo uſeful a Treaſon to them, could 
not have been made up. 

Bur as They thought not fit (as I ſaid before) to publiſh this Whole 
Diſcovery till near three months after, ſo they made extraordinary Uſe 
of it by Parts, from the Inſtant that they receivd the Secret; it be- 
ing allways their cuſtom, when they found the Heat and Diſtemper of 
the Houſe (which they endeavour'd to keep up, by the ſharp mention 
and remembrance of former Grievances and Preſſures) in any degree Al- 
lay'd, by ſome gracious Act, or gracious Profeſſion of the Kings, to 
warm and inflame them again with a Diſcovery, or Promiſe of a Diſco- 
very, of ſome notable Plot and Conſpiracy againſt Themſelves, to Diſ- 
ſolye the Patliament by the Papiſts: or ſome other way, in which 

they would be ſure that ſomewhat allways ſhould refle& upon the 
Court. Thus they were ſometimes informing, *of great multitudes of 
© Papiſts gathering together in Lancaſhire; then © of Secret Meetings 
*1n Cayes, and under ground in 114 Letters from beyond Sea, of 
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ce great Proviſions of Arms making There for the Catholicks of England; 
and the like; which upon Examination allways Vaniſh'd : but for the 
time (and they were all ways applied in uſeful articles of Time) ſerv'd 
to tranſport Common minds with Fears and Apprehenfions, and ſo in- 
duced them to comply in ſenſe with Thoſe, who were like ſooneſt to 
find Remedies for thoſe Diſeaſes which none but themſelves could dif. 
cover. And in this Progreſs, there ſometimes happen'd ſtrange Accidents 
for the confirmation of their credit. ; 

W H1LsT they were full of Clamour againſt the Papiſts,, upon the in. 
ſtances of ſome Inſolences and Indiſcretions committed, by them, during u 
the late intervals of Parliament (and mention'd before) eſpecially upon 
a great Alacrity expreſsd, and Contribution raifing, the year before, 
for advancing the War with Scotlaud; an Order was made, that the 
juſtices of Peace of Ye/{min/ter ſhould carefully examine, what Stran- 
gers were lod g within their Juriſdiction; and that they ſhould ad- 
ce miniſter the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy to all ſuſpected for 
*Recuſancy, and proceed according to thoſe Statutes. An Afternoon 
being appointed for that Service, in Ye/tminſter-Hall, and many Per- 
ſons warn'd to appear there, amongſt the reſt one...... James a Papiſt 
appear d, and being preſs d by M Hayward, a Juſtice of Peace, to take 
the Oaths, ſuddenly drew out his Knife, and Stabb'd him; with ſome 
Reproachful words, © for Perſecuting poor Catholicks. This ſtrange, un- 
heard of Outrage, upon the perſon of a Miniſter of Juſtice executing 
his Office by an Order of Parliament, Startled all men; the old man 
Sinking with the hurt, though he died not of it. And though, for ought 
I could ever hear, it proceeded only from the rage of a ſullen Varlet 
(formerly ſuſpected to be Crazed in his underſtanding) without the leaſt 
Confederacy or Combination with any other; Yet it was a great Coun- 
tenance to thoſe, who were before thought over Apprehenſive and In- 
quiſitive into Dangers; and made Many believe it rather a Deſign of- 
All the Papiſts of England, than a Deſperate Act of One man, who could 
never have been induced to it, if he had not been promiſed Aſſiſtance 
by the reſt. 

THe Diſcovery of the Plot concerning the Army, being made about 
the middle of April, which was the end of the Earl of Srafford's 
Trial, They for the preſent made no farther Uſe of it than might contri- 
bute to their Ends in that buſineſs; reſerving the reſt (as was ſaid be- 
fore) to be applied in more neceſſary ſeaſons : Therefore, about the time 
that the Bill of Attainder was preferr'd, that no interpoſition from the 
Court might diſcountenance or hinder that great work, M* Pym one 
day inform'd the Houſe of Commons, © That He had great cauſe to fear, 
* there was at that time as Deſperate a Deſign and Conſpiracy againſt 
ee the Parliament, as had been in any Age; and he was in doubt, Perſons 
e of great Quality and Credit at Court, had their hands in it: That 
ce ſeveral Officers had been treated with in London to raiſe Men, under 
c pretence that they ſhould go to Portugal; but that the Portugal Em- 
* baſſadour, being conferrd with about it, profeſs d, that He knew no- 
*thing of it; and that no perſon had any authority or promiſe from 
Him to that purpoſe (And it is true, there had been ſome idle Di- 
{courſes in a Tavern between ſome Officers, about raifing men for Por-5® 
tugal, which was immediately carried to M' Pym; as all Tavern and 
Ordinary diſcourſes were) © That for the preſent, He might not ac- 
*quaint them with all Particulars, which might Hinder their further 
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PDiſcovery; only defired, that a Meſſage might be ſent to the Lords, to 
« defire them to appoint a Committee to Examine ſuch Witneſſes as 
e ſhould be produced, for the Diſcovery of a Plot againſt the Parliament; 
and that in the mean time, They would joyn in a Meflage to the King, 
* to deſire his Majeſty that he would not, for ſome few days, grant any 
«Paſs to any of his Servants to go beyond the Seas; ſaying, that He 
e believ d, ſome men's Conſciences would tempt them to make an 
* Eſcape when they heard of this Examination. 
SUCH a Committee was appointed to Examine, and ſuch a Meflage 
io ſent to his Majeſty, as was deſired. But in the mean time, ſome Perſons 
who had been at the Tavern, and talk d of raiſing men for Portugal; and 
Others who had been at the Conference before mention d, where the 
Propoſition was for bringing up the Army; finding that what had paſs'd 
ſo Privately, and amongſt Themſelves, had been Diſcoverd, and was 
like to paſs a very Severe Inquiſition, from Them who made Gloſſes and 


Comments as they pleaſed, upon what other men ſpoke or did; and 


not knowing how much more than the Truth had been inform d, or 
what Interpretation ſhould be made of that which was the Truth; re- 
ſolv'd not to truſt themſelves with Such [udges (whoſe formality was 

:-firft to Impriſon, and after, at Their leiſure, to Examine) and ſo fled 
into France. 

TH1s was no ſooner known and publiſhd, than it gave great Credit 
and Reputation to M Pym's Vigilancy and Activity; for it now ap- 
pear d, there was ſome notable Miſchief intended, upon the Diſcovery 
whereof, ſome Eminent men were Fled. And in this Diſorder and Trou- 
ble of mind, men Fearing according as they were directed, the Bill of 
Attainder found the eaſier paſſage in the Houſe of Commons. 

Having gotten thus much ground; and the Bill then depending 
(and like long to depend) with the Lords; M Pym told them in the 

zo Houſe of Commons, that it appear d by the Flight of ſuch Confidera- 
* ble Perſons, that what he had before imparted to them was of Mo- 
* ment, and that his Fears were not groundleſs, that it concern'd Their 
*Service, that he ſhould not Yet impart the whole matter to them, 
* fince the Danger was prevented, which they ſhould ſhortly underſtand 
*at large: in the mean time, he did aſſure them, That God had mira- 
culouſly Preſervd them from a moſt Prodigious Conſpiracy, in which 
*all their Privileges and Liberties ſhould have been ſwallowd up: 
That though This attempt was Diſappointed, yet he fear d there might 
* be ſome New device; and therefore He propoſed, for the better evi- 

;» © dence of their Union and Unanimity (which would be the greateſt Diſ- 
*couragement to all who wiſhd ill to them) that ſome Proteſtation 
* might be entred into by the Members of Both Houles, for the Defence 
*of their Privileges, and the Performance of thoſe Duties to God 
and the King, which they were obliged to, as good Chriſtians and good 
Subjects; and that a Committee might be appointed ſpeedily to with- 
*draw and prepare ſuch a Proteſtation. | 

THe Motion was entertain d with general Approbation; inſomuch 
as they who were apprehenſive enough of the ill Deſigns of thoſe who 
advanced This, and of the ill conſequence of ſuch Voluntary Proteſta- 

tions, thought fit rather to watch the Matter and Words, than to op- 
poſe the Thing it ſelf: which, it was evident, it was to no purpoſe to do: 
and therefore they were well contented with the naming Such Per- 
ſons for the Committee, as were not * 1 ſubmit to any — 
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Upon this oc- 


caſion a Pro- 
teſtat ion 15 


taken by Both 


Houſes. 


Inconvenient obligation. This was urged as of ſuch Conſequence, that 
the Doors were lock d, and no Perſons ſuffer d to go out of the Houſe, till 
this ſhould be concluded. After a long Debate, theſe words were agreed 
upon, and offer'd to the Houſe for the Proteſtation. 


J A. B. do, in the preſence of Allmighty God, Promiſe, Vow, and 
4 Proteſt, to Maintain and Defend, as far as Lawfully I may, with my 
«Lite, Power, and Eſtate, the true reform'd Proteſtant Religion, ex- 
e preſsd in the Doctrine of the Church of Eng/and, againſt all Po- 
«pery and Popiſh Innovations within this Realm, contrary to the u 
*{ame Doctrine; and according to the duty of my Allegiance, his Ma- 
« jzeſty's Royal Perſon, Honour, and Eſtate; as alſo, the Power and 
e Privileges of Parliament; the Lawful Rights and Liberties of the 
* Subject; and every Perſon that maketh this Proteſtation, in what- 
e ſoever he ſhall do in the Lawful purſuance of the ſame: And to my 
power, and as far as Lawfully I may, I will Oppoſe, and, by all good 
*ways and means, endeayour to bring to condign Pumiſhment, all 
e Such, as ſhall either by Force, Practice, Counſels, Plots, Conſpira- 
© cies, or otherwiſe, do any thing to the Contrary of any thing in this 
« preſent Proteſtation contain d: And further, that I ſhall, in all juſt» 
« and honourable ways, endeayour to Preſerve the Union and Peace 
© between the three Kingdoms, of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
«and neither for hope, fear, nor other Reſpe&, ſhall Relinquiſh this 
* Promiſe, Vow, and Proteſtation. 


THr1s was immediately taken by the Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and by all the Members then preſent; and ſent up to the Lords, 
who all likewiſe took the ſame, except the Earl of Southampton, and 
the Lord Roberts, who poſitively refuſed it, alledging, © There was no 
«Law thatenjoind it, and the Conſequence of ſuch Voluntary Engage- 
© ments, might produce Effects that were not then intended: Which 
without doubt was very wiſely conſider d; and had not been preſs d in 
the Houſe of Commons, for two reaſons; It being viſibly Impoſſible 
to Diſſwade the thing, the Houſe being awaken d by the diſcourſe, men- 
tion d before, of a Plot againſt the Parliament, the Poyſon of which, 
this ſoveraign Antidote was to Expell and diſcover; But eſpecially, for 
that well affected Perſons, who were jealous of no other deſign than the 
Alteration of the Government of the Church, thought they had obliged 
thoſe rigid Reformers from any ſuch Attempt, when They had once 
Bound themſelves © to Maintain and Defend the Proteſtant Religion ex- 
*preſsd in the Doctrine of the Church of Exgland; there being no 
other Scheme of the Doctrine of the Church of &zg/and, than the Thir- 
ty nine Articles, of which one is, to preſerve the Government of 
*the Church by Biſhops. 

WHERE as the other Party was abundantly gratified, with having 
an Oath of their Own making, to entangle the People (ſo like a Cove- 
nant, by which ſuch admirable things had been compals'd by their 
Neighbours) and upon which they could make what Gloſs they pleaſed, 
when they had occaſion; as they did within two days after: For the 
Proteſtation being taken on Monday the Third of May, the Wedneſday 5 
following, ſome of their own Party took occaſion to inform the Houſe, 
that it was apprehended by many well affected Perſons abroad, who 
ere of notable and exemplary devotions to the Parliament, =p if 

2 «They 
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« They ſhould take that Proteſtation, they ſhould thereby engage them- 
ic ſel ves for the Defence of Biſhops, which in their Conſcience they 
could not do; and which, they hoped, the Houſe did not intend to 
« oblige them to; Whereupon, without any great oppoſition (the Houſe 
being thin; and They who were of another opinion, believing this Arti- 
fice would, to all ſober men, appear very Ridiculous) this enſuing Order 


was made. 


19 


20 


«WHEREAS ſome Doubts have been raiſed, by ſeyeral Perſons out of 74+ zxp1zne- 

« this Houſe, concerning the Meaning of theſe words contain d in the P, b, 
« Proteſtation lately made by the Members of this Houſe | vi. The 328 
true reform d Proteſtant Religion, expreſs d in the Doctrine of the «f commen:. 
«* Church of Exgland, againſt all Popery and Popiſn Innovations 
4 within this Realm, contrary to the ſame Doctrine] This Houſe doth 
declare, That by thoſe words, was and is meant, only the Publick 
Doctrine profeſs d in the ſaid Church, fo far as It is oppoſite to Po- 
*pery and Popiſh Innovations; and that the ſaid words are not to 
« be extended to the maintaining of any Form of ng | Diſci- 
« pline, or Government, nor of any Rites, or Ceremonies, of the ſaid 
Church of England. 


THr1s Explanation being thus procured in the Houſe of Commons, 
without ever adviſing with the Houſe of Peers (who had likewiſe taken 
the ſame Proteſtation) and, in truth, ſo contrary to the intentions of 
Moſt that took it; They order d, that the Proteſtation, together with 
« this Explanation, ſhould be Printed and Publiſhd; and that the 
Knights and Burgeſſes ſhould ſend Copies thereof to the Counties and 
„Burroughs for which they ſervd, and that they ſhould intimate un- 
*to the People, with what Willingneſs all the Members of that Houſe 


ze made that Proteſtation; and that they ſhould further ſignify, that as 


They did Juſtify the taking it Themſelves, ſo they could not but Ap- 
prove it in All ſuch as ſhould take it. Upon which Declaration, the 
Emiſſaries of their Clergy cauſed the ſame to be taken in London, and 
the Parts adjacent, within very few days after the Publiſhing. And for {7 7474 
Their better Encouragement (though their Zeal would not attend ſuch zz -! +++ 
Formalities) a Bill was prepared, paſs d the Houſe of Commons, and . 
was ſent up to the Lords, to Compell all the Subjects to take that 

* Proteſtation. What the Succeſs of that Bill was; and what Uſe was 


Afterwards made of this Proteſtation (which was Then thought fo 


+ Harmleſs a thing) and particularly, what Influence it had upon the 


buſineſs of the Earl of Strafford; ſhall be remembred in its proper 


place. 


Tu E other Accident that fell out during the time that the buſineſs of Ti other A. 
the Earl of Strafford was agitated, and by which He receiv'd much ain 
Prejudice, was the Death of the Earl of Bedford. This Lord was the 27 
greateſt perſon of Intereſt in all the Popular Party, being of the beſt , = 
Eſtate, and beſt Underſtanding, of the whole Number; and therefore . E 
molt like to Govern the Reft. He was befides, of great Civility, and of 


much more Good Nature than any of the Other. And therefore the 


King reſolving to do his buſineſs with that Party by Him, reſolvd to 


make him Lord High Treaſurer of Exgland, in the place of the Biſhop 
of London; who was as willing to lay down the Office, as any body was 
to take it up: And to gratify him the more, at His defire, intended 

to 
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to make M Pym Chancellor of the Exchequer, as he had done M Saint. 


John his Sollicitor General (all which hath been touch'd before) as al- 


ſo, that M' Hollis was to be Secretary of State, the Lord Say Maſter of 


the Wards, and the Lord A7zmbo/tor to be Lord Privy-Seal after the 


death ofhis Father, who then held that place. Others were to be placed 
about the Prince, and to have Offices when they fell. 

Tax Earl of Bedford ſecretly undertook to his Majeſty , that the 
Earl of $/rafford's life ſhould be preſerv d; and to procure His Revenue 
to be ſettled, as amply as any of his Progenitors ; the which he in- 
tended ſo really, that, to My knowledge, he had it in deſign to endea- .. 
vour to obtain an Act for the ſetting up the Exciſe in Eugland, as the 
only natural means to advance the Kings profit. He fell Sick, within a 
week after the Bill of Attainder was ſent up to the Lords Houſe ; and 


Died ſhortly after, much affficted with the Paſſion and Fury which he 


perceivd his Party inclined to; inſomuch as he declared, to ſome of 
near truſt with him, ©that He fear d, the Rage and Madneſs of this Par- 
*liament, would bring more Prejudice and Miſchief to the Kingdom 
ce than it had ever ſuſtain d by the long Intermiſſion of Parliaments. He 
was a wiſe man, and would have propoſed and adviſed Moderate courſes; 


but was not incapable, for want of Reſolution, of being carried into., 


Violent ones, if His Advice were not ſubmitted to: and therefore Many, 
who knew him well, thought his Death not unſeaſonable, as well to 
his Fame, as his Fortune; and that it reſcued him as well from ſome 
poſſible Guilt, as from thoſe viſible Misfortunes, which men of all con- 
ditions have Since undergone. | | 
As ſoon as the Earl of Bedford was dead, the Lord Say (hoping to 
receive the reward of the Treaſurer-ſhip) ſucceeded him in his under- 
taking, and faithfully promiſed the King, © that he ſhould not be preſs d 
ein the matter of the Earl of Srafford's Life; and under that promiſe 
got credit enough, to 1 his Majeſty to whatſoever He ſaid; 
was neceſſary to that buſineſs. And thereupon, when the Bill was de- 
pending with the Lords, and when there was little ſuſpicion that it 
would Paſs, though the Houſe of Commons every day by Meſlages en- 
deavourd to quicken them, He perſwaded the King © to go to the Houſe 
*of Peers, and according to cuſtom to ſend for the Houſe of Com- 
*© mons, and then to declare himſelf, That He could not, with the ſafe- 
*ty of a. good Conſcience, ever give his Conſent to the Bill, that was 
*there depending before them concerning the Earl of S/rafford, if it 
e ſhould be brought to him, becauſe He was not ſatisfied in the point of 
«Treaſon: But He was ſo fully Satisfied that the Earl was Unfit ever 
te to ſerve Him more, in any condition of Employment, that He would 
* joyn with Them in any Act, to make him utterly Incapable of ever 
bearing Office, or having any other Employment in any of his Ma- 
*jelty's Dominions; which he hoped would Satisfy them. 

THr1s Advice, upon the Confidence of the giver, the King reſolvd 
to follow: But when his Reſolution was imparted to the Earl, He im- 
mediately ſent his Brother to him, beſeeching his Majeſty “ by no 


means to take that way, for that he was moſt aſſured it would prove 


every Pernicious to him; and therefore deſired, he might depend upon 
*the Honour and Conſcience of the Peers, without his Majeſty's in- 
*terpolition. The King told his Brother, © that he had taken that Re- 


*folution by the Advice of his Beſt Friends; but fince he liked it not, 


* he would decline it. The next morning the Lord Say came again 
to 
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to him, and finding his Majeſty alter in his Intention, told him, If 
« he took that courſe He adviſed him, he was ſure it would prevail; 
« but if he declined it, he could not promiſe his Majeſty what would be 
«the iſſue, and ſhould hold himſelf abſolutely diſengaged from any un- 
« dertaking. The King obſerving his Pofitiveneſs, and conceiving his 
Intentions to be very Sincere, ſuffer d himſelf to be guided by him; and 
went immediately to the Houſe, and faid as the other had adviſed: 
Whether that Lord did in truth believe, the diſcovery of his Majeſty's 
Conſcience in That manner, would produce the Effect he foretold; or 


10 whether he adviſed it Treacherouſly, to bring on thoſe Inconveniences 


which afterwards happend, I know not: But Many who believ'd his 
Will to be much Worſe than his Underſtanding, had the Uncharitable- 
neſs to think, that he intended to Betray his Maſter, and to put the 
Ruin of the Earl out of queſtion. 

THE Event proved very Fatal; for the King no ſooner return d from 
the Houſe, than the Houſe of Commons, in great Paſſion and Fury, de- 
clared this laſt a& of his Majeſty's, to be ©the moſt unparallel'd Breach 
« of Privilege, that had ever happend; That if his Majeſty might 
«take notice what Bills were paſſing in either Houſe, and declare His 


.»* Own opinion, it was to forejudge Their Counſels, and they ſhould not 


« be able to ſupply the Common-wealth with wholeſom Laws, ſuit- 
«able to the Diſeaſes it labour'd under; That This was the greateſt Ob- 
ce ſtruction of Juſtice, that could be imagind; That They, and Whoſo- 
«ever had taken the late Proteſtation, were bound to maintain the Pri- 
e vileges of Parliament, which were now too groſsly Invaded and Vio- 
*lated: with many Sharp Diſcourſes to that purpoſe. 

THE next day, great multitudes of People came down to Veſtmin. unh alot 
ſler, and crowded about the Houſe of Peers, exclaiming with great , 
Outcries, © that they would have Juſtice; and publickly reading the 


Names of thoſe who had diſſented from that Bill in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, as Enemies to their Country; and as any Lord paſs d by, call'd, 
Juſtice, Juſtice; and with great Rudeneſs and Inſolence, preſſing upon, 
and thruſting, thoſe Lords whom they ſuſpected not to favour that 
Bill; profefling aloud, © That they would be govern'd and diſpoſed by 
*the Honourable Houſe of Commons, and would defend Their Privi- 
*leges according to their late Proteſtation. Theſe unheard of acts of 
Inſolence and Sedition continued ſo many days, till many Lords grew 
ſo really apprehenſive of having their Brains beaten out, that they ab- 
ſented themſelves from the Houſe; and Others, finding what Seconds 


the Houſe of Commons was like to have to compaſs whatever they de- 


fired, changed their minds; and ſo in an afternoon, when of the Four- 7% 4 
{core who had been preſent at the Trial, there were only Six and Forty 5/4 +4 
Lords in the Houſe (the good People ſtill crying at the doors for Ju- 
ſtice) they put the Bill to the queſtion, and Eleven Lords only diſſent- 
ing, it Paſs'd that Houſe, and was ready for the King's affent. 

Tux King continued as Reſolvd as ever, Not to give his conſent. 
The ſame Oratory then attended Him at I bite- Hall, which had pre. . 0. 
vaild at Yeſtminſter; and a Rabble of many Thouſand people beſieg ed 


that place, crying out, Juſtice, Juſlice; that they would have Juſtice ; 


o not without great and inſolent Threats and Expreſſions, what They 


would do, if it were not ſpeedily granted. The Privy-Council was call d 


together, to adviſe what courſe was to be taken to Suppreſs theſe Trai- 
terous Riots. Inſtead of conſidering how to Reſcue their Maſter's Ho-. 
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The Privy- 
Council _ 
ome of t 
— ad- 
viſe the King 
to Paſs the 
Bill. 


nour and his Conſcience from this Infamous Violence and Conſtraint, 
They preſs the King to Paſs the Bill of Attainder, ſaying, © there was no 
* other way to preſerve Himſelf and his Poſterity than by ſo doing; 
ec and therefore that He ought to be more tender of the ſafety of the 
“Kingdom, than of any One Perſon how Innocent ſoever: not one 
Counſellor interpoſing his opinion, to ſupport his Maſter's Magnani- 
mity and Innocence. They who were of that mind, either Suppreſſin 
their Thoughts through Fear, upon the new Doctrine eſtabliſh'd then by 
the new Counſellors, © that no man ought to preſume to adviſe any 
thing in That place, contrary to the ſenſe of Both Houſes; Others ſad- :: 
ly believing, the Force and Violence offer d to the King, would be, be- 
fore God and man, a Juſt Excuſe for whatſoever he ſhould do. 

H1s Majeſty told them, © that what had been propoſed to him to do, 
«was directly contrary to his Conſcience, and that being ſo, he was 


e ſure they would not perſwade him to it, though Themſelves were ne- 


The Earl of 
Strafford him- 


ſelf writes to 


ever ſo well ſatisfied. To that point, they deſired him“ to confer with 
* his Biſhops, who, they made no queſtion , would better inform his 
* Conſcience. The Arch-Biſhop of Tork was at hand; who, to his Argu- 
ment of Conſcience, told him, That there was a Private and a Pub- 
* lick Conſcience; that his Publick Conſcience as a King, might not on- 
*ly diſpenſe with, but oblige him, to do that which was againſt his 
* Private Conſcience as a Man: and that the Queſtion was not, Whether 
* He ſhould Save the Earl of Strafford, but, Whether he ſhould Periſh 
«with him: That the Conſcience of a King to preſerve his Kingdom, 
e the Conſcience of a Husband to preſerve his Wife, the Conſcience of 
*a Father to preſerve his Children ( all which were now in danger ) 
*©weigh'd down abundantly all the conſiderations the Conſcience of a 
« Maſter, or a Friend could ſuggeſt to him, for the preſervation ofa Friend, 
*or Servant. And by ſuch Unprelatical, Ignominious Arguments, in 
plain terms adviſed him, © even for Conſcience ſake, to Paſs that Act. 

THouGn this Biſhop acted His part with more prodigious Boldneſs 
and Impicty, Others of the ſame Function (for whole Learning and Sin- 
cerity the King and the World had greater reverence) did not what 
might have been expected from their Calling or their Truſt ; but at leaſt 
forbore to Fortify and Confirm a Conſcience, upon the Courage and 
Piety of which, the Security of Their Perſons and their Order, did ab- 
ſolutely, under God, depend. 

DuRING theſe Perplexities, the Earl of Strafford, taking notice of 
the Straits the King was in, the Rage of the People ſtill increafing (from 
whence he might expect a certain Outrage and Ruin, how conſtant ſo- 
ever the King continued to him; and it may be, knowing of an Under- 
taking (for ſuch an undertaking there was) by a great Perſon, who had 
then a Command in the Tower, © that if the King refuſed to Paſs the 
* Bill, to free the Kingdom from the hazard it ſeem'd to be in, He 
would caule his Head to be ſtricken off in the Tower) writ a moſt pa- 
thetical Letter to the King, tull of acknowledgment of his Favours; but 


2 Majeſty te J ively repreſenting © the Dangers, which threatned Himſelf and his 


Paſs it. 


* Polterity, by the King's perſevering in thoſe Favours; and therefore 
by many Arguments conjuring him, © no longer to defer his Aﬀent to 


* the Bill, that ſo His Death might free the Kingdom from the many“ 
Troubles it apprehended. 


TRE delivery of this Letter being quickly known, new Arguments 
were applied; that this free conſent of his Own, clearly abſolv'd the 
5 King 
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« King from any ſcruple that could remain with him; and ſo in the end 
they extorted from him, to ſign a Commiſſion to ſome Lords to Paſs , , 
the Bill: which was as valid as if He had paſs it himſelf; though they fr | 
comforted him even with That circumſtance, © that His Own hand was 9 
c not in it. 
Ir may eaſily be ſaid, that the Freedom of the Parliament, and His 
own Negative voice, being thus Barbarouſly invaded, if his Majeſty had, 
inſtead of Paſſing that Act, come to the Houſe and Diffoly'd the Par- 
liament; or if he had withdrawn himſelf from that Seditious City, and 
e put himſelf in the head of his own Army; much of the Miſchief, which 
hath Since happend, would have been prevented. But whoever truly 
conſiders the ſtate of Affairs at that time; the Prevalency of that Fa- 
&ion in Both Houſes; the Rage and Fury of the People; the Uſe that 
was made by the Schiſmatical Preachers (by whom the Orthodox were 
generally ſilenced) of the late Proteſtation, in their Pulpits; the Fears 
and ſealouſies They had infuſed into the minds of many ſober men, 
upon the diſcourſe of the late Plot; the Conſtitution of the Council- 
Table, that there was ſcarce an Honeſt man durſt ſpeak his Conſcience 
to the King, for fear of his Ruin; and that Thoſe whom he thought moſt 
0 2c True to him, Betray d him every hour, inſomuch as his Whiſpers in his 
Bed- chamber were inſtantly convey d to Thoſe againſt whom thoſe 
whiſpers were; ſo that he had very Few men to whom he could breath 
his Conſcience and Complaints, that were not Suborn d againſt him, 
or Averſe to his opinions: That on the other fide, if ſome Expedient 
were not ſpeedily found out, to Allay that Frantick Rage and Combina- 
tion in the People, there was reaſon enough to believe, their Impious 
hands would be lifted up againſt his own Perſon, and (which He much 
more apprehended) againſt the perſon of his Royal Conſort : and laſt- 
ly, that (beſides the difficulty of getting thither) he had no ground to 
- be very confident of his own Army : I ſay, Whoever ſadly Contemplates 
this, will find cauſe to confeſs, the Part which the King had to act, was 
not only harder than any Prince, but than any Private Gentleman had 
been expoſed to; and that it is much eaſier, upon the Accidents and 
Occurrences which have Since happen d, to determine what was Not to 
have been done, than at That time to have Foreſeen, by what means 
to have Freed himſelf from the Labyrinth in which he was involv d. 

ALL things being thus tranſacted; to conclude the Fate of this great 7% Zr! 5e- 
Perſon, He was on the Twelfth day of May brought from the Tower «4: : 1641, 
of London (where he had been a Priſoner near fix Months) to the Scaf- 

nm old on Tower-Hill ; where, with a compoſed, undaunted Courage, he 
told the People, © He was come thither to Satisfy them with his Head; 
but that he much feard, the Reformation which was begun in Blood, 
would not prove ſo Fortunate to the Kingdom, as They expected, 
*and He wiſh'd: and after great expreſſions © of his Devotion to the 
„Church of Euglaud, and the Proteſtant Religion eſtabliſhd by Law, 
and profeſs d in that Church; of his Loyalty tothe King, and Affection 
*to the Peace and Welfare of the Kingdom; with marvellous Tran- 
quillity of mind, he deliver d his Head to the Block, where it was ſever d 
rom his Body at a Blow. Many of the Standers by, who had not been 

ſo over charitable to him in his Lite, being much affected with the Cou- 

rage and Chriſtianity of his Death. | 

Tus Fell the Greateſt Subject in Power, and little inferior to any 

in Fortune, that was at that time in any of the Three Kingdoms; wy 
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could well remember the time, when He Led thoſe People, who then 
Purſued Him to his Grave. He was a man of great Parts, and extraor- 
dinary Endowments of Nature; not unadorn d with ſome addition of 
Art and Learning, though that again was more improved and illuſtrated 

by the other; for he had a readineſs of Conception, and ſharpneſs of. 
Expreſſion, which made his Learning thought more than in truth it was. 
His firſt inclinations and addreſſes to the Court, were only to eſtabliſh 
his Greatneſs in the Country; where he apprehended ſome acts of Power 
from the Lord Savile, who had been his Rival allways There, and of 
late had ſtrengthen d himſelf, by being made a Privy-Counſellor, and Of. 
ficer at Court: but his firſt attempts were ſo proſperous, that He con- 
tented not himfelf with being ſecure from that Lord's power in the 
Country, but reſted not, till he had bereav'd his adverſary of all power * 
and place in Court; and ſo ſent him down, a moſt Abje&, Diſconſolate 
old man, to his Country, where He was to have the Superintendency 
over him too, by getting himſelf at that time made Lord Prefident of 
the North. Theſe Succefles, applied to a nature too Elate and Haughty 
of it ſelf, and a quicker progreſs into the greateſt Employments and 
Truſt , made him more tranſported with Diſdain of other men, and more 
Contemning the Forms of bufineſs, than happily he would have been, :- 
if he had met with fome Interruptions in the beginning, and had paſs'd 
in a more leiſurely gradation to the office of a States-man. 

H Ek was no doubt of great obſervation, and a piercing judgement, 
both in Things, and Perſons ; but his too good skill in Perſons, made him 
judge the worſe of Things: for it was his Misfortune, to be in a time 
wherein very few Wiſe men were equally employ'd with him; and ſcarce 
any (but the Lord Coventry, whoſe Truſt was more confined) whoſe 
Faculties and Abilities were equal to His : So that upon the matter he 
relied wholely upon Himſelf; and diſcerning many Defects in moſt men, 
he too much neglected what they faid or did. Of all his Paſſions, his; 
Pride was moſt predominant : which a moderate exerciſe of ill Fortune 
might have corrected and reform'd; and which was by the hand of 
Heaven ſtrangely Puniſh'd, by bringing his Deſtruction upon him by 
Two things that he moſt deſpiſed, the People and S' Harry Lane. Ina 
word, the Epitaph which Plutarch records that Sy4/a wrote for him- 
ſelf, may not be unfitly applied to him, © That no man did ever exceed 
*him, either in doing Good to his Friends, or in doing Miſchief to 

his Enemies; for his acts of both kinds were moſt notorious. 
ee, TOGETHER With that of Attainder of the Earl of Srraſford, another 
Bull of A., Bill was Paſs d by the King, of allmoſt as Fatal a Conſequence both « 


14% to the King and Kingdom, as that was to the Earl,“ the Act for the Per- 


0 0:42" petual Parliament, as it is fince call d. 

e 1 4 , THE vaſt Charge of the two Armies, was no other way ſupplied (for 

wich +41 I have told you before the reaſon why they were fo flow in granting 

a“ of Subfidies) than by borrowing great Sums of money from the City 
or Citizens of London, upon the Credit of Particular perſons. The Emiſ- 
faries in that Negotiation, about the time the Act of Attainder paſs d 
the Commons, return d, That there was no more hope of Borrowing 
in the City; that men had Before chearfully lent their Eſtates, upon 
their confidence in the Honour and Juſtice of the two Houſes; but ;- 
they had Now conſider d, how deſperate that Security muſt prove, if 
*the two Houſes ſhould be Diffolv'd. Which confideration, begun to 
have an univerſal Influence upon all Thoſe who were Perſonally Bound 
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for monies already borrowd; for that Their Perſons and Fortunes 
* muſt anſwer thoſe Sums which had been paid for the Publick be- 
*nefit, if the Parliament ſhould be Diffolv'd before any Act paſs d for 
their Security: That their Fears and Apprehenfions that this might 
happen, were much advanced by the late diſcovery of the Plot againſt 
«the Parliament; for though the particulars thereof were not yet pub- 
©1;ſh'd, they diſcernd there was not that good meaning to the Parlia- 
ment, as it deſerv d. This was no ſooner offer'd, than the Reaſonable- 
neſs of the objection was enforced ; and the Neceflity of finding ſome 
0 Expedient © to Satisfy the people of the gracious Intention and Reſolu- 
« tions of the King; which were moſt unqueſtionable (for in all thoſe 
articles of time, when they were to demand ſome unreaſonable thing 
from him, they ſpared no dutiful mention of the Piety and Goodneſs of 
his own Princely nature; or large promiſes what demonſtrations of Duty 
they would ſhortly make to him) No way could be thought of fo ſure, 
as an Act of Parliament, that This Parliament ſhould not be Ad- 
c journ d, Prorogued, or Difloly'd, but by Act of Parliament; which, 
upon this occaſion, his Majeſty would never deny to Paſs. 

It is not credible, what an univerſal reception and concurrence this 
Motion met with (which was to remove the Landmarks, and to de- 
ſtroy the Foundation of the Kingdom) inſomuch, as a Committee was 
immediately appointed to withdraw, and to prepare a ſhort Bill to that 
purpoſe; which was within a ſhort time (leſs than an Hour) brought 
into the Houſe, and immediately Twice read, and Committed; an ex- 
pedition ſcarce ever heard of before in Parliament; and the next day, 
with as little agitation, and the contradiction of very few voices, In- 
groſs'd, and carried up to the Lords: with Them it had ſome Debate, 
and Amendments, which were deliver d at a Conference, the principal 
whereof was, © that the time ſhould be limited and not left indefinite, 
e And that it ſhould not be Diflolyd within two years, except by con- 
ſent of Both Houſes; that time being ſufficient to provide againſt any 
accidents that were then apprehended. | 

Tnrxst Alterations were highly reſented in the Houſe of Commons, 
as argument of Jealouſy between the King and the Parliament, © that 
*it ſhould be imaginable the Members of both Houſes, who refided from 
c their houſes and conveniences at great charge for the ſervice of the 
« publick, would defire to continue longer together than the neceſſity 
« of that Service ſhould require; without confidering, that it was more 
unlikely that the King (who had condeſcended fo far to them, and had 
ioc yet in truth receiv d no fruit from their meeting) would Diſſolve them, 
as long as they intended that for which they were ſummon toge- 
*ther, and contain d themſelves within the bounds of Duty and Mo- 
*deration. 

Bur the Commons ſtoutly inſiſted on their own Bill; and the Lords, 
in that hurry of Noiſe and Confuſion, when the meetings of the Peo- 
ple were ſo frequent, kindly Conſented likewiſe to it: and fo, by the 
importunity, and upon the undertaking of perſons He then moſt truſted, 
in the agony of the other diſpatch, the King was induced to include 
that Bill in the Commiſſion with the Act of Attainder, and they were 
Both Paſs'd together. 

AFTER the Paſſing theſe two Bills, the temper and ſpirit of the Peo- 


ple, both within and without the walls of the two Houſes, grew mar- 


vellous calm and compoſed; there being likewiſe about that time _ d 
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by the King, the two Bills, for the taking away the Star-chamber Court, 

and the High Commiſſion : So that there was not a Grievance or In- 
convenience, Real or Imaginary, to which there was nota through Re. 
medy applied; and therefore all men expected, that both Armies would 
be ſpeedily Disbanded; and ſuch returns of Duty and Acknowledgment 
be made to the King, as might be agreeable to Their profeſſions, and to 
the Royal Favours he had vouchſafed to his People. 

Bur what proviſions ſoever were made for the Publick, Particular 
perſons had recciv'd no ſatisfaction, The Death of the Earl of Bedford, 
and the high Proceedings in all thoſe caſes in which the King was moſt u 
concern d, left all Thoſe who expected Offices and Preferments, deſperate 
in their hopes: And yet an Accident happen'd, that might have been 
look d upon as an Earneſt or Inſtance of ſome encouragement that way. 
BESIůEs the Lord Says being inveſted in the Maſterſhip of the 
Wards, in the place of the Lord Coitingion (who was every day threatned, 
upon the Secretary's Paper of Reſults, to be accuſed of High Treaſon, 
till, like a wiſe man, he retired from the Offices which begot his trou- 
ble; and for a long time after, till he again embark'd himſelf in Publick 
employments, enjoy d himſelf without the leaſt diſturbance) At a Com- 
mittee in the Houſe of Lords, in the Afternoon, in ſome Debate, Paſ «« 
ſion aroſe between the Earl of Pembroke, who was then Lord Chamber. 
lain of the Houſhold, and the Lord Mowbray, eldeft Son of the Earl 
of Arundel; and from angry and diſdainful Words, an offer or attempt 
of Blows was made; for which miſdemeanour, they were the next day 
Both ſent to the Tower by the Houſe of Lords. The King taking ad- 

vantage of this miſcarriage; and having been long incenſed, by the Paſ. 
ſionate, Indiſcreet, and Inſolent carriage of the Earl, ſent to him, by a 


Pembroks Gentleman Uſher, for his Staff; and within two or three days after, be- 


ſtow d it upon the Earl of E: who, without any heſitation, took it. 
. IT was thought this extraordinary grace to the moſt Popular perſon 3» 
of the Kingdom, would have had a notable Influence upon the whole 
Party, which made Him believe it depended very much on Him: But 
it was ſo far from having That effect, as they look d upon that favour, ra- 
ther as a mark of Pumiſhment and Revenge upon the Earl of Pembroke, 
for his affection to Them, and for giving his Suffrage againſt the Earl 
of Strafford (which he had often profeſs'd to the King he could never in 
Conſcience do) than of Eſteem and Kindneſs to the Earl of Eh; 
and ſo they were in truth more offended and incenſed with the Diſgrace 
and Diſobligation to the One, than they were pleaſed with the Prefer- 
ment of the Other: therefore whatever concern'd the King in Right; or + 
what he might naturally expect from the compliance and affection of the 
Houſe; or what was any way recommended by his Majeſty to them, 
found little or no Reſpect. | £4396 
His Revenue was 1o far from being advanced (as had been gloriouſly 
promiſed) that it was, both in dignity and value, much leflen'd from 
what it was: For ſhortly after the beginning of the Parliament, great 
Complaint had been made, © that Tonnage and Poundage (which is the 
duty and ſubſidy paid by the Merchant upon Trade) © had been taken 
by the King without conſent of Parliament; the caſe whereof in truth 
is this: This Duty had been conſtantly given to the Succeeding King,, 
ever fince the Reign of King Edward the Fourth, for his Life, in the 
Firſt Parliament they held atter their coming to the Grown : Before that 
time, it had been granted for Years; and was originally intended for the 
| | ſupport 
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there been ever any Exception taken in Parliament (which ſometimes 
was not in a year after the death of the former King) that the Crown 
had continued the receipt of it; which it did, till the time of a new 
Grant. 

Thus, after the death of King James, his Majeſty receivd it, till the 
Firſt Parliament was Summond; and, That and Two more being un- 
fortunately Diffoly'd (as was ſaid before) in which his Miniſters were 
not ſollicitous enough for the paſſing that Act for Tonnage and Poun- 
dage, continued the receipt of it till this preſent Parliament : Then (that 

is, many weeks after the beginning of it) it was directed, that a Bill 
*{ſhould be ſpeedily prepared for the granting it, as had been uſual, left 
* the Crown might, by ſo long enjoying, in a manner preſcribe to it of 
„Right, without the donation of the People; which the King allways 
diſclaimd to do. Shortly after (no man preſuming to intimate, that it 
{hould be granted in any other manner than of courſe it had been) it was 
alledg'd, that the Bill could not be ſo ſpeedily prepared as were to 
be wiſhd, by reaſon that there were many juſt Exceptions made by the 
Merchants to the Book of Rates, which had been lately made by 
*the Farmers of the Cuſtoms, in the time and by the direction of the 
Earl of Portland ( Circumſtances that carried Prejudice enough to 
whatſoever they were applied) and therefore it was propoſed, for the 
preſent, as the beſt expedient to continue his Majeſty's Supply, and to 
preſerve the Right of giving in the People, that a Temporary Bill 
* ſhould paſs, for the granting the ſame to his Majeſty for two Months 
«only, in which time a new Book of Rates ſhould be made, more ad- 


© yantageous to his Majeſty in point of profit (which was allways pro- 


feſs d) “ and then a Compleat Act might pals. 
To this purpoſe a Bill was accordingly brought in, the Preamble 
whereof renounced, and declared againſt, not only any power in the 
* Crown of levying the Duty of Tonnage and Poundage, without the 
*expreſs conſent of Parliament, but alſo any power of Impoſition upon 
*any Merchandizes whatſoever, and in any caſe whatſoever; which 
had been conſtantly practiſed in the beſt times by the Crown; had the 
countenance of a ſolemn judgement in the Exchequer-Chamber; and 
though often agitated in Parliament,had never been Yet declarcd againſt: 
Yet This quietly paſsd Both Houſes, as a thing not worth conſidering. 
And fo in expectation and confidence, that they would make glorious 
Additions to the State and Revenue of the Crown, his Majeſty ſufferd 
himſelf to be Strippd of All that he had left; and of the ſole ſtock of Cre- 
;-dit he had to Borrow moneys upon: for though in truth, men knew 
That Revenue was not Legally veſted in the King till an Act of Parlia- 
ment, yet all men look'd upon it as unqueſtionably to Paſs; and 1o it was 
not only a competent proportion for the preſent ſupport of his _— 
ut 
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The mention 


ene i ALL good men diſcern 


Plot between 


the Court and 


but was underſtood a good Security for any ordinary Sum of money 
upon adyance, as Forty or Fifty thouſand pound, upon any emergent 
occaſion. 


* 


d this groſs uſage, and the diſadvantage im- 
poſed upon his Majeſty by this mutation; and therefore expected a full 


tbe Army re-Reparation, by ſuch an Act for Life as had been uſual; and ſuch an Im- 


wived in the 


Ela ef com. provement of the Book of Rates as had been promiſed; as ſoon as the 


mMmons, 


buſineſs of the Earl of Hraſford was over: which had been allways ob- 
jected, as neceſſary to precede all other conſultations. But This was no 
ſooner moved, as Seaſonable in order to Their Own profeſſions, and v 
tin a degree Due to the King, after ſo many reiterated expreſſions of Fa- 
«your and Affection to his People, by ſo many excellent Laws, and 
ce other Condeſcenſions; Than They objected, the Odiouſneſs of the 
ce late Plot againſt the Parliament, which was not yet fully diſcover: 
«That notwithſtanding thoſe gracious demonſtrations of Favour from 
ce the King, in the Laws and other acts mentiond, They had great cauſe 
ce to apprehend, ſome ill affected perſons had ſtill an Influence upon his 
“e Majeſty, to the Diſſervice of the Parliament, and to beget ſealouſies 
ce in Him towards them; for that they had plainly diſcoverd (which 
te they ſhould in a ſhort time be able to preſent fully to the Houſe) that: 
te there had been a Deſign, not only to Poyſon the Affections of the 
* Army towards the Parliament, by making them believe that They 
ce were neglected, and the Scots preferr d much before them; but to bring 


cup that Army to London, with a purpoſe to awe the Parliament: 


«That there was a reſolution to Seize the Tower, and to make it a Curb 
cc upon the City: That there had been an attempt to prevail with the 
6e Officers of the Sco7z/b Army, at leaſt to Sit ſtill as Neuters, whilſt the 
* Others acted this Tragedy: That the Confederates in this deſign had 
ce taken an Oath, to Oppoſe any courſe that ſhould be adviſed for the Re- 
*© moving the Biſhops out of the Houſe of Peers; to Preſerve and De-3» 
«fend the Kings Prerogative, to the utmoſt extent that any of his Pro- 
*genitors had enjoy d; and to Settle his Majeſty's Revenue: That They 
*had reaſon to fear, his Majeſty's own Concurrence, at leaſt his Ap- 
ce probation, in this deſign (which, if not prevented, muſt have proved 
*f{o Pernicious and Fatal to the Kingdom) for that, beſides that the Per- 
* ſons principally engaged in it, were of the neareſt Truſt about the King 
*and Queen; They had clear Proof, that a Paper had paſs d his Maje- 
e ſty's peruſal, in which were contain'd, many ſharp Invectives againſt 
*the Parliament: a defire that they might have the exerciſe of Martial 
Law (the mention whereof, was the moſt Unpopular and Odious thing + 
© that could be imagin d) and an offer of Service to Defend his Maje- 
* ſty s perſon, which was an implication as if it had been in Danger: and 
* that this Paper ſhould have been Sign d by All the Officers of the 
Army; for their better encouragement wherein, the King himſelf had 
* written a C and an R as a teſtimony that He approved of it. 

IRIS Diſcourſe, fo Methodically and Confidently averrd, made a 
ſtrange Impreſſion (without reſerving themſelves till the Evidence 
ſhould be produced) in the minds of moſt men; who believ'd, that ſuch 
Particulars could never have been with that Solemnity inform d, if the 
Proofs were not very clear; and ſervd, not only to Blaſt whatſoever ** 
was moved on his Majeſty's behalf, but to Diſcountenance, what, till 
then, had been the moſt Popular motion that could be made, which was, 
the Disbanding both Armies, and the Scots return into their own — 

| or 


Or THE REBELLION, &c. 


For the better accompliſhment whereof, and as a teftimony of their Bro- 
therly affections, the two Houſes had frankly and bountifully under- 


taken, to give them a Gratuity of three hundred thouſand pounds, {-: : 


Monthly al- 


t oyer and above the twenty five thouſand pounds the month, during 
« the time that their ſtay here ſhould be neceſſary. 

AFTER that act, the King might have been reaſonably awaked, from 
any extraordinary confidence in the Loyalty, Honour, or Juſtice, of 
Both Houſes. And without doubt, when Poſterity ſhall recover the Cou- 
rage, and Conſcience, and the old Honour ofthe Erg//b Nation, it will 


,onot with more Indignation and Bluſhes contemplate any action of this 


Seditious and Rebellious age, than that the Nobility and Gentry of Eng- 
land, who were not guilty of the Treaſon, ſhould recompence an In- 
vaſion from a Forreign Nation, with whatever Eſtabliſhments They pro- 
poſed in their own Kingdom, and with a donative of Three Hundred 
Thouſand pounds, over and above all Charges, out ofthe bowels of Eng- 
land; which will yet appear the more prodigious, when it ſhall be con- 
ſider d, that not a Fifth part of thoſe who were Acceſſaries to that In- 
famous Prodigality, were either Fayourers of Their Ends, or great Well- 
wiſhers to their Nation. 


% Bur very Many gave themſelves leave, Unfaithful ly, to be Abſent 


from thoſe Debates, when the Wealth and Honour of their Country was 
to be tranſplanted into a ſtrange Land; Others look'd upon it as a good 
Purchaſe, to be Freed of the payment of Fourſcore thouſand pounds 
the month ( which was the Charge of Both Armies) by anentire Sum 
of three hundred thouſand pounds; and Some pleaſed themſelves with 
an aſſurance, that the Scandal, and Unreaſonableneſs ofthe Sum, would 
provoke the People to a Hatred and Revenge, and ſo that the Brother- 
hood would not be Supported, but Deſtroy'd, by that extravagant Boun- 
ty: Yet theſe were only ſhort Ejaculations to Pleaſe themſelves for 


zo the time; for many of thoſe, who had no other reaſon to conſent to that 


vaſt Sum, but that they might be rid of them, were ſo inflamed and 
tranſported with the Tale of the Plot, that they had Then no mind to 
let them go; and had ſo far ſwallow'd and digeſted an aſſurance that 
it was true, that they reſerv'd no Diſtinguiſhing or Judging faculties, 
2 the time when the Evidence and Proof ſhould be preſented to 

em. 

AFTER they had play d with this Plot, and given the Houſe heats 
and colds, by applying Parts of it to them upon emergent occafions, for 
the ſpace of near three months; and finding, that though it did them 


many notable Services, in adyancing Their Own Reputations, and Ca- 


50 


lumniating the Kings Honour, yet, that it had not a Through Effect 
at Court for their Preferment; They reſolvd to ſhew all their Ware, 
and to produce the Whole Evidence; for the perfecting whereof, they 
had “a late mark of God's great favour towards them, in his furniſhing 
them with Evidence for the compleat Diſcovery of the whole miſ- 
*chief, from one that was a principal Contriyer of it. 

W x ſaid before, © that upon the firſt motion in the Houſe of Com- 
*mons, by M'Pym, for a Committee of Examination, and for an Ad- 
«dreſs to the King, that he would grant no Paſſes to any of his Servants 
*to go beyond Seas, ſome Perſons, of near relation to his Truſt, un- 
© mediately abſented themſelves; which were M' Piercy, and M Jer. 


_ myn: now the latter of theſe, without interruption, tranſported himſelf 


into France; but M' Piercy, delaying 9 . * 
0 


voted to the 
Scots for a 
ty, be- 


er 
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of his own, and concealing himſelf in ſome obſcure places in Suſſex, near 
to his Brother's houſe, was at laſt diſcover'd; and when he endeayour'd 
to have eſcaped, was ſet upon by the Country people, and with great 
difficulty, and not without ſome hurt, got from them, and was not in 
ſome months again heard of. 

I T was generally believ'd afterwards, that finding the Sea-ports ſhut, 
and Watches ſet for his apprehenſion in all thoſe places, whereby the 
Tranſporting himſelf into Forreign Parts was very difficult, he found 
means to return to London, and to put himſelf into his Brother's Pro- 
tection; where it is thought he was harbour'd, till his hurt was cured; i 
the ſtrictneſs of the enquiry, over; and till he had prepared that Letter 
to his Brother, the Earl of Northumberland, which ſervd, as far as 
in Him lay, to deſtroy all his Companions, and furniſh'd the Commit- 
tee, with that which They call d © a Double Evidence; for They had no 
ſooner receiv'd that Letter from the Earl of Northumberland, than they 
told the Houſe, © They were Now Ready for a compleat Diſcovery; and 
thereupon, produced the Evidence of Colonel Goring, and the Letter 
from M'Pzercy; both which agreed upon the relation, © of a meeting at 
« M Piercys Chamber; and of a diſcourſe of the Parliament's Neglect 
* of the King's, and Favouring the Scotzfb Army; the taking an Oath» 
«* of Secrecy ; and ſome other particulars: all which had been poſitive. 
ly Denied, by thoſe of them that were Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, M Wilmot, M' Aſhburnham, and M Pollard, upon their Exa- 
minations upon Oath. | 

Ir will hardly be beliey'd hereafter (but that the Effects of ſuch Im- 
poſtures have left ſuch deep Marks ) that the Evidence Then given, 
could in ſo Grave and Judging an Aſſembly, as a High Court of Parlia- 
ment, till then, had allways been, have brought the leaſt Prejudice upon 
the King; or indeed, Damage to any perſon accuſed : there being, in all 
the Teſtimonies produced, ſo little ſhew of Proof, of a Real Defign or 3: 
Plot, to bring up the Army (which was the chief matter alledg'd) to awe 
the Parliament, that in truth it was very evident, there was No Plot 
at all; Only a Free Communication between perſons (the major part 
whereof were of the Houſe) © of the ill Arts that were generally uſed to 
© Corrupt the Affections of the People; and of ſome Expedient, where- 
« by, in that ſo publick Infection, the Army (in which they had all con- 
ſiderable Commands, two of them being General Officers) © might be 
© preſeryd, from being wrought upon and corrupted: in which diſcourſe, 
Colonel Coring himſelf, as appear d by his own Examination, only pro- 
poſed wild and extravagant overtures, of bringing up the Army, and 
*ſ{urprizing the Tower; which was, by all the reſt, with manifeſt diſ- 
like, rejected: That all this had paſs d at one meeting, in which, They 
* who met were ſo ill ſatisfied in one another, that they never would 
come together again: That when the Bringing up the Army to Lon- 
* dont was once talk'd of before the King, his Majeſty would not hear of 
*1t, but only deſired, That their Affections might be kept entire for 
© his Service, as far as was conſiſtent with the Laws of the Land, which 
te were in danger to be invaded. 

Y ET, notwithſtanding that all this appear'd; and that this was all 
that did appear ( befides a Diſcourſe of a Petition; for the Petition it ſelfs* 
they would not produce, fign'd with C. R. which is before ſet down in 
terms) the Specious, Poſitive Narration of the whole, by M Pym, be- 
tore the Evidence was read; the Denying, what was Now proved, and 

1 con- 
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confeſs d by themſelves, by M Milmot Aſbburnham and Pollard, upon 
the Former Examination; the Flight of M Jermyn, and M Pierqy, 
and ſome others; the mention of ſome clauſes in the Petition ſigid with 
C. R; and ſome envious, dark glances, both in M* Gorings Examina- 
tion, and M Pierqs Letter, at the King and Queen, as if They knew 
more than was expreſs d; ſo tranſported the Hearers (who made them- 
{elves Judges too) that taking all that was Said, to be Proved, they 
quickly voted, © That there was a deſign to bring up the Army to Force 
«the Parliament; reſolvd to accuſe M Jermyn and M Ptercy of 
i: High Treaſon; committed the Three Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons to ſeveral Priſons, and put them from being Members, that in 
their rooms they might bring in Three more fit for their Service, as they 
ſhortly did; gave Colonel Goring Publick Thanks, © for Preſerving 
the Kingdom, and the Liberties of Parliament; and filld the People 
with Jealouſy for their Security, and with univerſal Acclamations of 
Their great Wiſdom and Vigilancy. So that this Plot ſervd to produce 
their Firſt Proteſtation; to inflame the People againſt the Earl of 
Strafford, and in a degree to compaſs Their Ends upon that great Perſon, 
as hath been before obſerv d; to procure the Bill for the Continuance 
. of This Parliament, the Foundation, or the Fountain, of all the Publick 
Calamities, to hinder and croſs all overtures made tor the Revenue 
of the King, and to leflen the general Reverence and Duty to Both their 
Majeſties; to continue the Scotiſb Army within the Kingdom, and 
conſequently, to hinder the King's from being Disbanded; to incenſe 
both Houſes againſt the Biſhops, as if the deſign had been principally 
for Their protection (there being one Witneſs who ſaid, he had been 
told, that the Clergy would Raiſe and Pay one thouſand Horſe, to be 
* employ d ˖ againſt the Parliament) to blaſt the reputation of the Earl 
of Newcaſtle, whoſe zcal to his Majeſty's Service was moſt remarkable, 
ze as if He had been to have Commanded the Army; and laſtly, to ad- 
vance Their own Credit and Eſtimation with the People, as if They 
were the only Patriots, that intended the Preſervation of Religion, Law, 
and Liberty. a 
AND having made this uſe of it (which is a ſufficient argument what 
opinion they had of Their own evidence) They never Proceeded a- 
gainſt any of the Perſons who were in their power, though they patient- 
ly attended and importuned a Trial above a year after their accuſa- 
tion: for They well knew, there muſt be Then a more Exact and Strict 


l 


weighing of the Proots; and that the Perſons accuſed, would not only 


{- Vindicate Themſelves from the aſperfions which were laid upon them, 
but could Recriminate upon the principal Proſecutors with ſuch charges, 
as they would not fo eaſily be freed from; and this was the reaſon, 
that, eyen during the heat and noiſe of the Accuſation, They receivd 
very civil offices, viſits, and addreſſes, from the Chief of thoſe who 
were truſted with the Proſecution. 

THE ſending that Letter of M'Prercys to the Houſe of Commons; 
or rather, the procuring that Letter to be writ (in which, ſuch Inſinua- 
tions were made, to the Prejudice of the King and Queen) was the 
firſt viſible inſtance of the Defe&ion of the Earl of Northumberland 

from his Majeſty's Service; which wrought ſeveral ill Effects in the 
minds of many: For, as the Earl then had the moſt Eſteem d and Un- 
blemiſh'd Reputation, in Court and Country, of any perſon of his rank 
throughout the Kingdom; So rr knew him well, I 

2 that 
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that the greatneſs of that Reputation, was but an effect of the ſingu- 
lar Grace and Favour ſhew'd to him by his Majeſty; who immediate. 
ly upon the death of his Father, had taken this Earl (being then leſs 
than Thirty years of age) into his immediate and eminent care; firſt 
made him a Privy-Counſellor; then Knight of the Order of the Gar. 
ter; then (that he might fit him by degrees for the greateſt Truſt and 
Employments) ſent him Admin” into the Narrow Seas, of a Royal 
Navy; and after a Summer ſpent in thatexerciſe, made him Lord high 
Admiral of England; and to the very minute of which we ſpeak, pro- 
ſecuted him with all manner and demonſtration of Reſpect and Kind. 
neſs; and (as I heard his Majeſty himſelf ſay) © courted him as his 
« Miſtreſs, and converſed with him as his Friend, without the leaſt 
interruption or intermiſſion of any poſſible favour and kindneſs. And 
therefore many, who obſerv'd this great Earl purchaſe this opportu- 
nity of Diſſerving the King, at the price of his Brothers honour, and 
of his Own gratitude, concluded, that he had ſome notable tempta- 
tion in Conſcience, and that the Court was much Worſe than it was 
believ'd to be. | by 

TAE truth is, that after his Brother's being accuſed of High Trea- 
ſon; and then, upon his hurt in Suſſex, coming directly to Northum. a. 


_ berland-Houſe to ſhelter himſelf; the Earl being in great trouble 


he had truſted ſo far, than he had been before. 


how to ſend him away beyond the Seas after his wound was cured, ad- 
viſed with a confident Friend then in Power, whoſe affection to him 
he doubted not, and who, innocently enough, brought M' Pym into 
the Council; who over-witted them Both, by frankly conſenting, that 
M' Percy-ſhould eſcape into France, which was all the care the 
Earl had; but then obliged him, © Firſt to draw ſuch a Letter from 
him, as might by the Party be applied as an Evidence of the rea- 
e lity of the Plot, after he was eſcaped; and in this manner the Let- 
ter was procured : which made a laſting Quarrel between the two Bro-. 
thers; and made the Earl more at the Diſpoſal of Thoſe perſons whom 
AFTER the Act for the Continuance of the Parliament, the Houſe 
of Commons took much more upon them, in point of their Privi- 
leges, than they had done; and more undervalued the concurrence 
of the Peers; though that Act, neither Added any thing to, nor Ex- 
tended their Juriſdiction: which ſuriſdiction, the Wiſdom of Former 
times kept from being Limited or Defined; there being Then no dan- 
ger of Exceſs; and it being much more agreeable to the nature of the 
Supream Court to have an Unlimited Juriſdiction. But Now that“ 
they could not be Diſſolv d without Their Own conſent (the Appre- 
henſion and Fear whereof, had allways Before kept them within ſome 
bounds of Modeſty) they calld any Power they pleaſed to aſſume to 
Themſelves, © a Branch of their Privilege; and any Oppoſing or Que- 
{tioning that Power, “a Breach of their Privileges: which all men 


<were bound to Defend by Their late Proteſtation; and They were the 


*Only Proper Judges of Their Own Privileges. | 

HER EuPoN, They calld whom they pleaſed De/ngquents; receivd 
Complaints of all kinds ; and committed to Priſon whom they pleaſed: 
which had been never done, nor attempted, before This Parliament; se 
except in ſome ſuch apparent Breach, as the Arreſting a Privilegd 
perſon, or the like: And, as if Theirs had {ſwallow d up all other Pri- 
vileges, of Peers, and the King himſelf, upon the Lords rejecting : 
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Bill ſent up to them, to compell all perſons (without diſtinction of 
Quality; and without diſtinction of Puniſhment or Proceeding, upon 
their refuſal) © to take the late Proteſtation; and two Lords of great 
credit (the Earl of Southampton, and the Lord Roberts) having re- 
tuſed to take the ſame; the Houſe of Commons, in great Fury, and 
with many expreſſions of Contempt, by a Vote declared, that the 
e Proteſtation made by Them, was fit to be taken by every perſon, 
«that was well affected in Religion, and to the good of the Common- 
«wealth; and therefore, that what perſon ſoever ſhould not take the 
0 Proteſtation, was unfit to bear Office in the Church or Common- 
« wealth; and directed farther, © that that Vote ſhould be Printed, and 
that the Knights and Burgefles ſhould fend down Copies of it, to the 
< ſeveral Places for which they ſervd: which was the moſt unparal- 
lel'd Breach of Privilege; and the higheſt and moſt inſolent Affront, 
to the Lords, to the King, and to the Juſtice of the Kingdom; and 
the moſt Deſtructive to Parliaments, that any Age had been guilty 
of. And yet, when ſome of the Peers nobly reſented it, on the behalf 
of the Peerage, and the Liberty of the Subject, and preſs'd reſolutely 
for Reparation, means was found out, to engage the © King to inter- 
% poſe his Royal mediation with thoſe Lords, to the end they might 
quictly paſs by that publick Violation and Indignity, without further 


inſiſting on it. | 

AL 1 this time the two Armies were continued at a vaſt Charge, 
many men whiſpering (but ſo that it might be ſpoken of) © that the 
«F&ots would not retire, till the Bill againſt Epiſcopacy was paſs d: 
Whereupon, the King ſent them word, about the beginning of Judy, 
that he defired all ſpeed might be uſed for the Disbanding both Ar- 
*mies; for the better, and more orderly doing whereof, he had con- 
*ſtituted the Earl of Holland General of his Army (the Earl of 

Northumberland, by reaſon of his indiſpoſition in health, or ſome 
other reaſon, having laid down his Commiſſion) < and intended forth- 
with to ſend him down thither: that his Majeſty himſelf, accord- 
*ing to a former Reſolution, and Promiſe made to his Subjects of 
< Scotland, meant to viſit that his native Kingdom, for the better per- 
© fecting the Peace there; and appointed the day (about fourteen days 
* after) he reſolvd to begin his Progreſs; and therefore wiſh'd them, 
*againſt that time, to Prepare and Finiſh any ſuch Acts, as they de- 
*fired might receive his Majeſty's Approbation, for the good of the 
Kingdom, if there yet remain'd any thing to be ask d of him. Not- 

ö withſtanding which meſſage, they ſpent moſt of their time upon the 
Bill for extirpation of Biſhops, Deans, and Chapters; without either 
finiſhing the Act of Pacification between the two Nations, or giving 
order for the Disbanding the Army. 

Ir was wonder'd at by many, and ſure was a great Misfortune to 
the King, that he choſe not rather, at that time (though the buſineſs 
was only to Disband) to conſtitute the Earl of Een General of his 
Army, than the Farl of Holland; for (befides that it would have been 
an act of much more grace and ſatisfaction to the People, and to the 
Soldiery) his Majefty having lately given him fo great an earneſt of 

his truſt, as the making him Chamberlain of his houſe, he ought in 
Policy to have purſaed that work, by any ſeaſonable accumulation of 1 
Cavour, till he had made him his perfect Creature; which had been +a 
very eaſy, if skilfully attempted: for his Pride and Ambition, which | 
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were not accompanied with any habit of ill Nature, were very capable 
of Obligations; and he had a Faithfulneſs and Conſtancy in his na- 
ture, which had kept him allways Religious in matter of truſt; Then, 
he was allmoſt a declared Enemy to the Scozz/b Nation; and would 
have been very Punctual in all Formalities and Decencies which had 
any relation to his Maſter's Honour, or the Honour of the Nation. In 
a word, he might have been Impoſed upon in his underſtanding, but 
could not have been Corrupted, by hopes or fears of what the two 
Houſes could have done to him; and was then more the Idol of the 
People, than in truth the Idolater of them. 10 
WREREAsãs, by making the Earl of Holland General, his Majeſty 
much Diſobliged the Other, who expected it, and to whom it had been 


in a manner offerd; and made him apprehend ſome Diſtruſt in the 


King towards him; and that his former Favour in his Office had been 
conferr'd on him rather becauſe no man elſe had been able to bear the 
Envy of Diſplacing the Earl of Pembroke, than that his Own Merit 
and Service was valued Beſides, the Earl of Holland, upon whom he 
conferrd that Honour, had formerly diſappointed him, and often in- 


.currd his diſpleaſure; and wore ſome marks of it; and was of no other 


Intereſt or Reputation with the Party which could do miſchief, than: 
as a perſon Obnoxious to them, in the miſexecuting his great and ter- 
rible Office of Chief Juſtice in Eyre, by which he had vexd and op- 
preſs d moſt Counties in Ezg/and, and the moſt Confiderable perſons in 
thoſe Counties; and in other particulars; that they knew he durſt not 
offend them, and would purchaſe Their protection and good opinion at 
any price: As it fell out; for within few days after the King was gone 
through that Army, in his way to Kotland, the Earl wrote a Let- 
ter, which was communicated to both Houſes, in which he myſtical- 
ly expreſs'd © ſome new Deſign to have been ſet on foot for Corrupting 
the Army; for which there was never after the leaſt colour given; 
but ſerv'd them, to heighten the old Jealoufies, and to beſpeak a Miſ- 
underſtanding for whatſoever ſhould be propoſed on his Majeſty's be- 
half during his abſence. 


N now beliey'd, that they would be very forward in Diſmiſſing 
the Svotiſb Army, and Disbanding the other, which coſt the King- 
dom ſa, vaſt a Sum of Money every month; and they had already 


voted a Brotherly aſſiſtance to the Scots of three hundred thouſand 
pounds, for the Service They had perform'd; and an A& was already 
prepared for the raiſing the Sum: but They had yet no mind to part 
with their beloved Brethren. 4 
Tax Commiſſioners who treated with the Scots, had agreed, © that 
*the King ſhould be preſent in his Parliament in Edenborough, by 
«ſuch a day in July, to Paſs the Act for Pacification between the two 
* Kingdoms, and ſuch other Acts as his Parliament there ſhould pro- 
«poſe to him; and his Majeſty prepared to begin his Progreſs, ſoon 


enough to be in Scotland by the time; and they reſolv'd on all fides, 


*that the one Army ſhould be drawn out of the Kingdom, and the 
* other totally Disbanded, before the King ſhould arrive in the Northern 
parts, for many reaſons. As They had loſt all confidence in the af- 
fections of the Emgl/b Army, ſo there were many ſealouſies ariſen a- 
mong the Scots; both in their Army, and amongſt their greateſt Coun- 
ſellors : notwithſtanding all which, inſtead of making haſt to the Dif- 
banding, They publiſhd much Jealouſy and Diſſatisfaction to mien 
Wi 
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with them, of the Court; There were ſome evil Counſellors ſtill about 

« the King, who obſtructed many gracious acts, which would otherwiſe 

« low from his goodneſs and bounty towards his People; and made ill 

« ;mprefſions in him, of the Parliament it ſelf, and it's proceedings. 

THEIR deſign was to remove the Duke of Richmond from the King; 
both becauſe they had a mind to have his Office of Warden of the 

Cinque-ports from him, that it might be conferr'd on the Earl of Mar. 

wick; and as He was allmoſt the Only man of great Quality and Con- 

ſideration about the King, who did not in the leaſt degree ſtoop, or 

; make court to them, but croſsd them boldly in the Houſe; and all 
other ways purſued his Maſter's Service, with his utmoſt vigour and in- 
tentneſs of mind: They could not charge him with any thing like a 
Crime, and therefore only intended by ſome Vote to Brand him, and 
make him Odious; by which they prefumed, they ſhould at laſt make 
him willing to ranſom himſelf by quitting that Office : For which 
there was ſome underhand treaty, by perſons who were follicitous to 
Prevent farther Inconveniences; and as they found any thing like to ſuc- 
ceed in that, they ſlackend or advanced their diſcourſe of Evil Coun- 
ſellors. 

; „% ONE day they were very warm upon the Argument, and had a pur- 
poſe to have named Him directly, which they had hitherto forborn 
to do, when M Hyde ſtood up, and ſaid, He did really believe that 
there yet remain d ſome Evil Counſellors, who did much harm about 
the King; and that it would be much better to name them, than 
to Amuſe the Houſe ſo often with the general mention of them, as if 
*we were afraid to name them: He propoſed , that there might be 
«a day appointed, on which, upon due reflections upon Thoſe who 
*had been moſt notorious in doing Miſchief to the Publick, we might 
*moſt probably find, Who they were who trod ſtill in the fame paths, 

* „and might Name them accordingly; and that for His part, if a day 

*were appointed for that diſcovery, He would be ready to name One, 
*who by all the marks we could judge by, and by his former courſe 
*of life, might very reaſonably be believed to be an Evil Coun- 
*{ellor. 

Tux were exceedingly „ that he meant the Marquis 
of Hamilton (who, for the reaſons aforeſaid, was very dear to them) 
and thenceforward, though they defiſted not from proſecuting the 
Duke, till at laſt they had compell'd him to quit the Cinque-Ports to 
the Earl of Warwick, They no more urged the Diſcovery of Evil 

{ Counſellors. And all the Familiar Friends of M Hyde, were impor- 

tuned to move him, © not to endeavour todo any Prejudice to the Mar- 
*quis of Hamilton; and even the King himſelf was prevaild with 
to ſend to him to that purpoſe: So Induſtrious was that People, to 
Preſerve Thoſe, whom for private ends they defired to Preſerve, as well 
as to Deſtroy Thoſe, who they defired ſhould be deſtroy d. 

WHEN every body expected that nothing ſhonld be mention d in the 8. Edward | 
Houſe but the diſpatch of the Treaty of the Pacification, by the Com- fer l 
miſſioners of both ſides; which was the only obſtruction to the dif: 1 But 


rew Ve 


charge of the Armies, and which could be done in two days if they = — 
purſued it: They call d in a Morning, © for the Bill (that had ſo long 2c 
before been brought in by & Edward Deering) © for the extirpation of 
Epiſcopacy; and gave it a Second reading; and reſolvd, *that it 
"ſhould be committed to a Committee of the whole Houſe, and _ 
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< it ſhould be proceeded upon the next morning. It was a very long 
Debate the next morning, after the Speaker had left the Chair, Who 
ſhould be in the Chair for the Committee; They who wiſh'd well to 
the Bill, having reſolv'd © to put M Hyde into the Chair, that he might 
« not give them trouble by frequent Speaking, and ſo too much ob. 
ce ſtruct the expediting the Bill; They who were againſt the Bill, preſs d, 
and call'd loud, to M* Crew to be in the Chair: but in concluſion, 
M Hyde was commanded to the Chair; They who were Enemies to 
the Bill being divided in opinion, many believing, that he would ob. 
ſtruct the Bill more in that place, than if he remain d at liberty; and: 
they found it to be true. 

THE Firſt day the Committee fate full ſeven hours, and determin'd 
«that every day, aſſoon as the Houſe was reſumed, the Chairman 
ce ſhould report the ſeveral Votes of that day to the Houſe, which ſhould 
«determine them before it roſe; which was without any Precedent, 
and very Prejudicial to the grave tranſaction of the buſineſs: For, be- 
fides that it was a Prejudging the Houſe in its judgement, who, upon 
Report of the Committee, ſhould have regard to the whole Bill in the 
Amendments made by them, which They were precluded from , by 
having confirm'd the ſeveral days Votes; It was ſo late every day before: 
the Houſe was reſumed ( the Speaker commonly leaving the Chair 
about nine of the Clock, and never reſuming it till Four in the After. 
noon) that it was very thin; They only, who proſecuted the Bill with 
impatience, remaining in the Houſe, and the Others, who abhor'd it, 
growing weary of ſo tireſome an attendance, left the Houſe at Din- 
ner time, and afterwards follow'd their Pleaſures; So that the Lord 
Falkland was wont to ſay, © that They who hated Biſhops, hated them 
«worſe than the Devil, and that They who loyd them, did not love. 
them ſo well as their Dinner. 

How EVER, the Chairman gave ſome ſtop to their haſt; for, beſides 
that at the end of his report every day to the Houſe, before the Houſe 
put the Queſtion for the concurrence in the Votes, He allways en- 
larged himſelf againſt every one of them, and ſo ſpent them much 
time; When They were in the heat and paſſion of the Debate, they 
oftentimes were entangled in their queſtions; ſo that when He reported 
to the Houſe the work of the day, he did frequently report two or 
three Votes directly contrary to each other, which, in the heat of their 
debate, they had unawares run into. And after near Twenty days ſpent 
in that manner, they found themſelves very little advanced towards 
a Concluſion, and that they muſt Review all that they had done; andy 
the King being reſolvd to begin his journey for Scotland, They were 
forced to diſcontinue their beloved Bill, and let it reſt; S. Arthur 
Haſlerig declaring in the Houſe, © that he would never hereafter put 
*an Enemy into the Chair: nor had they ever after the courage to re- 
ſume the conſideration of the Bill, till after the War was entred 
into. | 

THE time being come, within two or three days ( according to his 
former Declaration) for the King's Journey into Scotland, the Houſe 
of Commons thought it time to lay afide their Diſputes upon the 
Church, which every day grew more involvd, and to intend the per-“ 
fecting the Act of Pacification, and the Order for Disbanding; both 
which were thought neceſſary to be diſpatchd, before his Majeſty ſhould 
begin his Progreſs; and might have been long ſince done. On mw 
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dain, the Houſe of Commons grew into a perplex'd Debate, concerning 
the King's Journey into Scotland (which had been long before known, 
and ſolemnly promiſed by his Majeſty to the Commiſſioners of Kot. 
land;, where pr ration was made for his reception , and the Parlia- 
ment ſummon there accordingly) and expreſs d many dark and doubt- 
ful apprehenfions of his Safety; not without ſome glances, that if 
« his Majeſty were once with his Army, he might poſſibly enter upon 
ce new Counſels, before he conſented to Disband it; and in the end 
concluded, © to deſire the Lords to join with them, in a Requeſt to 
the King, to defer his journey into Scotland, till the Act of Pacifica- 
«tion was paſs d, the Armies disbanded, and till ſuch other Acts were 
«prepared, as ſhould be thought neceſſary for the good of the King- 
« dom; without mentioning any time, againſt which thoſe things ſhould 
be ready: which, though it was an unreaſonable requeſt, yet, moſt 
men having no mind the King ſhould go into Scotland, it was con- 
ſented to by Both Houſes; and thereupon, an Addreſs was made to his 
Majeſty to that purpoſe: who return d his Anſwer, that He was ſor- 
«ry the Houſes, having had ſo long notice of his intentions for that 
Journey (which could not but appear very reaſonable to them) had 
.»* negle&ed to prepare all ſuch things, as were neceſſary to be diſpatch d 
*by him before he went; That, though his preſence in Scotland was 
« depended upon, by ſuch a day, and the Diſappointment might beget 
e ſome Prejudice to him, yet, he was content to fatisfy Their defires 
6 ſo far, as to defer his Journey for Fourteen days; within which time 
© they might make all things ready that were of importance, and be- 
© yond which time it would not be poſſible for him to make any 
. 
Tur s time being gotten, They proceeded but ſlowly in the Directions 
for Disbanding ( though the Earl of Ho//and was gone down to the 
9 Army) or in the Act of the Pacification; but continued their men- 
tion“ of Fears and ſealouſies of the Peace of the Kingdom; of an In- 
*vaſion from Forreign parts; and an Inſurrection of the Papiſts in Eng- 
nA: againſt all which, they ſaid, there was not yet Sufficient Pro- 
*vifion, by the Laws and Conſtitution of the Kingdom. And there- 
fore one day, S' Arthur Haſlerig (who, as was ſaid before, was uſed s Arthur 
by that Party, like the Dove out of the Ark, to try what Footing there u 
was) preferr d a Bill © for the Settling the Militia of the Kingdom , % 
both by Sea and Land, in Such perſons as They ſhould nominate; 
with all thoſe Powers and ſuriſdictions, which have been Since granted 
a ,.tothe Earl of Eſſex, or S' Thomas Fairfax, by Land, or to the Earl 
of Warwick, by Sea. There were in the Bill no Names, but Blanks to 
receive them, when the matter ſhould be paſsd; though men were 
aſſured, that the Earl of E/ex was their Confident by Land, and the 
Earl of Northumberland by Sea : and yet the inclination to the Earl of 
/Varwick would have begot ſome diſturbance, if the matter had come 
then to be preſs d. 
| WHEN the Title of this Bill was read, it gave ſo general an Offence Tt g 
| to the Houſe, that it ſeem d inclined to throw it out, without ſuffering wml” 
| it to be read; not without ſome Reproach to the perſon that brought 
"46 eit in, * as a matter of Sedition ; till M. Saint. Jobn, the Kings Solli- 
citor, roſe up, and ſpoke to it, and (having, in truth, Himſelf drawn 
| the Bill) ſaid, © He thought That Paſſion and Diſlike very unſeaſona- 
* ble, Before the Bill was read; * it was the higheſt Priy 
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every Member, that he might Propoſe any Law, or make any Mo. 
ce tion, which in his Conſcience, he thought Advantageous for the King. 
ce dom, or the Place for which he ſerv'd. As for the Matter, which 
by the Title that Bill ſeem d to comprehend, He was of opinion, 
ce that ſomewhat was neceſſary to be done in it: for He was ſure, that 
«ſuch Power, as might be neceſſary for the Security of the Kingdom, 
* over the Militia, was not yet by Law veſted in any perſon; or in 
© the Crown it ſelf: That They had lately by their Votes Blaſted and 
c Condemn'd the Power of Lords Lieutenants, and their Deputies,which 
« had been long exerciſed, and ſubmitted to by the People; That, fince u 
ce that was determind, it was neceſſary to ſubſtitute Such in their room, 
g might be able to Suppreſs any Inſurrection, or Reſiſt any Invaſion: 
* And therefore, that it was fit to hear the Bill read; and if any fitting 
*expedient was propoſed in it to that purpoſe, to embrace it; other. 
«wiſe, to think of a better. For the Nomination of Perſons, it would 
ce not be ſeaſonable to ſpeak of it, till the Power and Juriſdiction were 
© firſt ſettled and conſtituted; and then, if it ſeem'd too great for any 
“ gubject, it might be deyolvd upon the Crown; which Yet was not 
e ſufficiently poſſeſs d of a Legal Power to the purpoſes aforeſaid. 

The Bill read U pON this Diſcourſe, by a perſon of the Kings ſworn Council, the «: 

wore, © ill was read; but with ſo univerſal a Diſlike, that it was never call'd 
upon the Second time, but ſlept, till long after the matter of it was di- 
geſted in Ordinances. | 

THE peremptory day again drawing very near, for the King's jour- 
ney into Scotland, and very little done towards the Publick, fince the 
time they had prevail d with his Majeſty to ſuſpend it, On a Saturday, 
in the Afternoon ( the Progreſs being to begin on Monday ) They again 
fell into violent Paſſion againſt the Kings going into Scotland: the 
which they thought of ſo great importance to be hinder d, that they re- 
ſolvd (and prevaild with the Lords to do the like) to Sit the next x 
day, being Sunday; which had ſcarce ever before been known, fince 
the firſt inſtitution of Parliaments; and which they thought fit to excuſe 
by a ſhort Declaration, that the People might not be thereby encou- 
raged to Prophane the Sabbath. 

WHEN they found the King conſtant to his former Reſolution, and 
that all They could alledge could prevail no farther with him, than, 
whereas he intended to go on Monday after dinner, to ſtay till 7 we/- 
day morning, They very earneſtly propoſed, © that He would leave a 
Commiſſion with ſome Perſons, to Paſs ſuch Acts as ſhould be pre- 
© pared and paſs both Houſes in his abſence; and to make a Cu/tos Regni, + 

* - *to ſupply the place of Government till his return: with many other 

" Extravagancies, which Themſelves underſtood not. But when they 

i found that no ſuch Commiſſion could be Legally granted, to Conſent 

to any Acts that were not conſented to by Both Houſes at the date of 
the Commiſſion ; and that both the Perſon and the Power of a Cuſtos 

Regni, would be duly weigh'd, and would take up much confideration, 

if the King were willing to ſatisfy them; They were contented with 

a Commillion to the Earl of E/ex, of Lieutenant-General on that fide 

Ti 470 Ps Trent: which his Majeſty having granted; and confirm'd the Act of Pa- 

_ #gp//4, che Cification between the two Kingdoms (which in great haſt was tranf: , 
CEE acted 1n both Houſes, as if it had been only matter of Form) he took his 
2-4 o journey from London towards Scotland toward the middle of Auguſi, 

leaving both Houſes ſitting at Ve ¹mõjñAer. 
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' Trex unexpected Paſſion and Importunity to hinder his Majeſty's 

journey into Scotland, was not well underſtood ; and the leſs, for that 
the Governing Party was divided upon it : Some of them, with trouble 
equal to what they had at any time expreſs d, inſiſting upon his not 
going; Others alledging, © that his Majeſty was ſo far engaged in it, that 
« he could not in honour recede from it; Whilſt the Scozz/h Commiſ- 
ſioners, who were often appeal d and referrd to in the Debate, an- 
ſwer d ſo myſteriouſly, as argued rather a conveniency, and expectation 
of the Journey it ſelf, than any neceſſity in point of time. Neither 

e was the ground of his Majeſty's ſo poſitive and unalterable reſolution of 
going thither, ſufficiently clear to Standers by; who thought he might 
have tranſacted the buſineſs of that Kingdom (where he could not rea- 
ſonably expect any great reverence to his Perſon) better at a diſtance; 
and that his Preſence might be more neceſſary in This. 

Bur, as his Majeſty's impatiency to ſee both Armies disbanded, and 
this Kingdom freed from the Invaſion (both which he heartily de- 
fired) and his defire to refreſh himſelf, from the vexation which the 
Two Houſes, or One of them, or Some in oneof them, daily gave him; 
hurried him to that Expedition, without well weighing and preparing 

.-how to comport himſelf through it : So no doubt, that oppoſition, and 
inſtance againſt it (beſides the continued defire they had to remove 
the King from any fixd reſolution) was defign'd partly, to procure an 
excuſe for the haſty paſſing the Bill of Pacification; which they had pur- 
poſely retarded (foreſeeing there were many particulars in it, that, if 
weighd, would never have been conſented to) till they might be ſo 
ſtraitned in time, that whoſoever objected againſt what was offer d, might 
ſeem to hinder the Disbanding, and to neceſſitate the Kings longer 
ſtay : but principally they hoped, that his Majeſty, rather then defer 
his Journey, on which he was reſolv'd, would conſent to any unreaſona- 

* W ble qualifying Such perſons whom They ſhould name, with Power in 
his abſence: and moreover probably there was ſome real Jealouſy of 
the Scots at that time, and between the Scorsy/b Commiſſioners them- 
ſelves (as was conceiv d by ſome) by reaſon of great addreſſes made to 
the King by the Earl of Rozhes, the principal and governing perſon of 
that Nation, and ſome inſinuation of favour from his Majeſty to him; 
ſo that they did in earneſt defire to put off that Journey, for fear of di- 
ſturbance There. | 

THE truth is, the King was well ſatisfied with the Promiſes made 
to him by that Earl; who defired to live in this Court, and was to have 

4 + been ſhortly made Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, and was in hope F 
to marry a great and wealthy Lady: And it is certain, the King ex- 
pected, by His help and intereſt, to have found ſuch a Party in Scotland, 
as would have been more tender of His honour than they after 5 
themſelves; and did allways impute the failing thereof to the abſence 
of that Earl, who being fick at the King's going from London, within 
ſix weeks aſter died. But Others believ d, He had been ſo far guilty of 
what had been done amiſs, that he would neither have been able, nor 
willing to preſerve the foundation of that Power, which might hardly 

have forgotten by what means it had been oppreſs d. 

0 % I MusrT not omit here, the Disbanding another Army, about then 

| lame time; the Circumſtances whereof were very remarkable, and the «four thi 
cauſe of much Trouble that enſued. The King perceiving that he was 
| not now like to haye any uſe of - new Army in Jrelana; at leaſt 
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not that uſe for which it was raiſed (which was, to have viſited Scot- 
lard) and finding often mention, enviouſly and maliciouſly, made of 
that Army, in the Houſe of Commons; and having from thence (by the 
advice of the Committee for Ireland) receiv d ſome Addrefles for that 
purpoſe; reſolvd to Disband them; and to that end, fignified his Plea- 
ſure to the Lords Juſtices of Ireland, and to the Earl of Ormond his 
Lieutenant General of that Army; dire&ing wathall (according to the 
laſt advice he had receiv'd from the Earl of S/rafford) © that any Of 
«ficers of the Army, ſhould have free leave to tranſport what men they 
ce could get of that Army, for the ſervice of any Prince in amity with uu 
«this Crown: and ſhortly after, upon the earneſt defire of Don Aon. 
ſo de Cardinas, Embaſſador from the King of Spain, his Majeſty con- 
ſented, that four thouſand Soldiers of that Army ſhould be tranſported 
for the ſervice of that King into Flanders; at the ſame time permit- 
ting as many as deſired the ſame, to be tranſported for the ſervice of the 
French King. This was no ſooner known, but the Houſe of Commons 


interpoſed, with their accuſtom'd confidence and diſtemper, © to be- 


* ſeech his Majeſty to revoke that Licence; and, by impertinent and 
light reaſons, boldly urged and inſiſted on, as they did in every thing 
elſe, prevail d with the King, © to inhibit the tranſporting any of thoſe » 
« Soldiers out of that Kingdom, for the ſervice of any Prince what- 
©*ſoever. 

| Maxny were of opinion that this activity in a buſineſs of which 
They had not the leaſt connuſance, proceeded from the inſtigation of 
the Embaſſador of the French King; who was very converſant with the 
principal perſons of that Faction, and no doubt fomented thoſe humors 
out of which the Publick Calamities were bred; and ſome ſaid bold- 
ly, and one or two have fince affirmd it, as upon their knowledge, 
*that M Pym received five thouſand pound from that French Miniſter, 
«to hinder that Supply to Spain. Others believd that it proceeded ;: 
only from that proud and petulant ſpirit which poſſeſs d them, to leſſen 
the reputation of the King; and to let the King of Spain and all other 
Princes ſee the Power They had, to oppoſe and croſs His reſolutions 
in the moſt pure acts of Soveraignty. But I believe, though there 
might be a mixture of Both the other reaſons, the principal motive 
that induced them to that Interpoſition, was the advice and defire of the 
Committee from the Parliament of Ireland, whoſe counſel was entire- 
ly follow d in Whatſoever concern d that Kingdom; and who no doubt 
might have ſome Proſpect of the Rebellion that ſhortly after broke 
out, which could hardly have taken effect, if that Body of men had 


been removed out of the Kingdom, according to the Kings direction. 


But of that more in it's place. 


Ass oo as the King begun his Journey for Scotland, all Orders, 
and what elſe was necellary, were diſpatch d for the Disbanding ; and 


a Relolution taken, © to ſend a Committee of Lords and Commons to 


*attend his Majeſty (that is, to be a Spy upon him) in Scotland, and 
*to be preſent when the Act of Pacification ſhould be tranſacted in 
*that Parliament, and to preſerve the good Intercourſe and Correſpon- 
«dence which was begun between the two Nations: but in truth, to 
lay the Scene how the next Year ſhould be ſpent; and to beſpeak news 
Laws for this Kingdom, by the Copies of what ſhould be conſented to 
for That. 
IN this Errand, two Lords, and four of the Commons, were appointed 
I to 


th 
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to go; but for the two Lords, the Lord Howard of E/crick ſerv d the 

turn; who was ready to be govern d, by M Hennes, and M. Hamb. 

den, who, together with 8 William Armyn, made up the Committee. 

Which being diſpatch'd, they thought it time to breath a little, and 

to viſit their Countries, for whom they had done ſuch notable Service: 

and fo, towards the latter end of Auguſt (having firſt conſtituted a 

Committee to Sit during the receſs, for the diſpatch of any important 

occurrences, and qualifying them with Power They could not depute; 

Such a Committee, and Such a Qualification, having never Before been 
heard of in Parliaments) Both Houſes Adjournd themſelves till the 

middle of October following, by which time they preſumed the King 

would be return d from Scotland; having, from the time that they were 

firſt convened, which was about nine months (longer time than ever 

Parliaments had before continued together in one Seſſion) beſides all 

the extraordinary Acts of Blood, and Power, procured the King's Aſſent 7% 4, 

to Theſe following important Laws; by ſome of which, the Kingdom Af. 


the beginning 
might have receivd ample benefit and adyantage. 75 thi Par 

* A BILL for Triennial Parliaments : which took upa long Debate; 4» 4# for 
there being many Clauſes, in caſe the Crown ſhould omit the ſending Parkament ; 

out of Writs, derogatory to Majeſty, and letting the Reins too looſe 
to the People: Yet, ſince it was evident, that great Inconveniences had 
befallen the Kingdom by the long Intermiſſion of thoſe Conventions; 
and that that Intermiſſion could not have happen d, it there had not 
been ſome neglect of what had been ſettled by former Laws; Therefore 
there was ſome colour of Reaſon for thoſe Clauſes, by Which the Crown 
could in no caſe ſuffer, but by its own Default. At laſt it found an 
eaſy paſſage through Both Houſes; and by his Majeſty (who was ſatisfied 
that ſuch a frequency of meeting with his People, as once in three years, 
might be more convenient than prejudicial to his Service; and believ d, 
- WW that by His conſenting to this Act, the proceedings in the Parliament 
would be more moderate) it had a favourable reception, and was Ena- 
&ed by him the next day after it had paſs d both Houſes. 
An Act for the taking away the High Commiſſion Court: which g A, 
comprehended much more, than was generally intended. That Jurif: 5 
diction was erected by a Statute in the Firſt year of Queen Elizabeth,” 
inſtead of a larger Power which had been exerciſed under the Popes 
Authority, then aboliſh'd; and, whilſt it was exerciſed with modera- 
tion, was an excellent means to vindicate and preſerve the dignity and 
peace of the Church: though, from the beginning, it was murmur'd 
4 againſt by the Non-conformable Party of the Kingdom. 
| Bur of late, it cannot be denied, that by the great Power of ſome 

Biſhops at Court, it had much overflow'd the Banks which ſhould have 
containd it; not only meddling with things that in truth were not 
properly within Their connuſance; but extending their Sentences and 
) ſudgements in matters tryable before them, beyond that degree that 
1 was Juſtifiable; and grew to have ſo great a Contempt of the Common 
1 Law, and the Profeſſors of it (which was a Fatal Unskilfulneſs in the 
| - 
0 
* 


Biſhops, who could never have Suffer d whilft the Common Law had 

been Preſerv d) that Prohibitions from the Supream Courts of Law, 

95 5» Which have, and muſt have, the Superintendency over all Inferior 
0 Courts, were not only Neglected, but the Judges Reprehended for 
granting them (which without Perjury They could not deny)and the 
Lawyers Diſcountenanced for moving for them (which They were 
. Ee 3 obliged 
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obliged in Duty to do) So that thereby , the Clergy made allmoſt a 
Whole Profeſſion, if not their Enemies, yet very Undevoted to them. 
THEN, it was grown from an Eccleſiaſtical Court, for the reforma. 
tion of Manners, to a Court of Revenue; and impoſed great Fines upon 
thoſe who were culpable before them; ſometimes above the degree of 
the Offence, had the juriſdiction of Fining been unqueſtionable: which 
it was not. Which courſe of Fining was much more frequent, and the 
Fines heavier, after the King had granted all that Revenue (whatſo. 
ever it ſhould prove to be) to be employd for the Reparation of 8 
Pauls Church; which, though it were a glorious work, and worthy 1 
the Piety of Thoſe who advanced it, and the Greatneſs of His mind 

who principally intended it, made the Grievance the heavier. 

By theſe means (befides the Conflux and Influence of That part of 
the Clergy then in Town, which had formerly been Obnoxious and 
Suppreſs d by the Biſhops: Which I do not mention as any piece of 
Their Exorbitancy ; for I do not know that ever any Innocent Clergy- 
man Suffer'd by any Eccleſiaſtical Cenſure ; though, it may be the 
Guilty were More Severely proceeded againſt, and with Leſs Politick 
circumſtances, than the nature of that time required) that Court had 
very few Friends; and having many Enemies, the Propoſition for Abo- 
liſhing it was eafily hearkned to; of which the Violent Party readily 
taking notice, they who prepared the Bill inſerted Clauſes, that not 


only took away the High Commiſſion Court, which was intended, but, 


An Ad for 
taking away 
the Star- 
chamber 
Court ; 


upon the matter, the whole Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction; and, under pre- 
tence of Reforming the great Abuſes by the Oath ex Oicio, and Ex- 
communication, Deſtroy d and Cancell'd all Coercive Power whatſoever 
in thoſe Courts, which was never intended: Yet, in that hurry, it 
made a progreſs through Both Houſes, and attended the Royal aſſent. 
But, when his Majeſty underſtood the Extent thereof, and how far the 
Body of the Bill exceeded the Title; and that, inſtead of Reformation,; 
it was opening a door to the moſt Scandalous Offences, and leaving 
Adultery and Inceſt as Unpuniſhable, as any other acts of good Fellow- 
ſhip; He made a pauſe in the Conſenting to it, till Both Houſes might 
review whether the Remedy were proportionable to the Diſeaſe. 
IMMEDIATELY the Fire was kindled againſt the Biſhops, as the 
Only Obſtacles to any Reformation; with ſome Paſſionate * Hh ora 
ce that, ſince They oppoſed a due Regulation of their Power, there would 
* be no way but to cut them off Root and Branch. And thereupon, 


ſome Biſhops themſelves were again made inſtruments; and Others 


who pretended to take care of the Church, perſuaded the King, © for 
* the Biſhops ſake, to confirm that Bill: whilſt the Deſigners were much 
pleaſed to find that Logick prevail; little doubting, but when they 
had taken away their Juriſdiction in the Church, by that Bill, and their 
Dignity in the State, by removing them out of the Houſe of Peers, 
They ſhould find it no hard matter to aboliſh Their Names, and Titles 
out of the Kingdom; and to enjoy the goodly Land and Revenues, 
which could Only make the Reformation perfect and compleat. And 
in this manner that Law was enacted. 

A BILL for taking away the Star- chamber Court. The Progreſs 
of which Bill was this. The Exorbitances of this Court had been ſuch + 
(as hath been before touch d) that there were very few Perſons of Qua- 
lity, who had not Suffer d, or been Perplex'd, by the Weight or Fear 
of thoſe Cenſures and Judgements. For, having extended Their Ju- 


I riſdiction, 
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riſdiction, from Riots, Perjury, and the moſt notorious Miſdemeanors, 
to an Aſſerting all Proclamations, and Orders of State; to the Vindi- 
cating illegal Commiſſions, and Grants of Monopolies (all which were 
the chief Ground- works of their late Proceedings) no man could ho 


to be longer free from the Inquiſition of that Court, than he reſolv d 


to ſubmit to thoſe, and the like extraordinary courſes. And therefore, 
there was an entire inclination, to Limit and Regulate the Proceed- 
ings of that Court: to which purpoſe, a Bill was brought in, and Twice 
read, and, according to cuſtom, Committed. It being return'd after, 


by the Committee, and the Amendments read, it was ſuddainly ſug- 


geſted (by a Perſon not at all inclined to Confuſion, or to the Violent 
Party that intended that Confuſion) © That the Remedies provided by 
that Bill, were not proportionable to the Diſeaſes; That the Uſur- 
* pations of that Court, were not leſs in the Forms of their Proceed- 
« 1ngs, than in the Matter upon which they proceeded; inſomuch that 
the Courſe of the Court (which is the Rule of their Judging) was ſo 
much Corrupted, that the Grievance was as much thereby, in thoſe 
© Caſes of which they had a proper Connuſance, as it was by their Ex- 
* ceſs in holding Pleas of that, in which, in truth, They had no Juriſ- 


20 diction: and therefore He conceiv d, the proper and molt natural Cure 


for that Miſchief, would be, utterly to Aboliſh That Court, which 
it was very difficult, if not impoſſible, to Regulate ; and in place 
thereof, to Ere& and Eſtabliſh ſuch a Juriſdiction as might be thought 


Aion, © fo far to alter the frame of it, as might ſerve utterly to take a- 
* way, and aboliſh that Court: which was accordingly done; and again 
brought to the Houſe, and Ingroſs d, and ſent up to the Lords. So that 
important Bill was never Read but Once in the Houſe of Commons, 
and was never Committed; which, I believe, was never before heard of 


zo in Parliament. 


IT could not meet with any Oppoſition in the Houſe of Peers. All 
who had been Judges There, having their ſeveral Judgements hanging 
like Meteors over their heads; and the Reſt, being either Grieved, or 
Frighted, by it: and fo, being brought to his Majeſty, receiv d his Royal 


* 


aſſent. n 

Tuus fell that High Court, a great Branch of the Prerogative; 
having rather been Extended and Confirm d, than Founded, by the 
Statute of the Tenth year of King Henry the Seventh: For, no doubt, 
it had both a Being, and a Juriſdition, Before that time, though vul- 


garly it receiv'ddate from thence; and, whilſt it was Gravely and Mo- 


deratcly govern'd, was an excellent Expedient, to Preſerve the Digni- 
ty of the King, the Honour of his Council, and the Peace and Se- 
curity of the Kingdom. But the taking it away, was an act very Po- 
pular; which, it may be, was not Then more Politick, than the Re- 
viving it may be thought hereafter, when the preſent Diſtempers ſhall 
be expired. | 


AN Act for the Certainty of the Meets, Bounds, and Limits, of g. 


eneceſſary. Hereupon, the ſame Bill was Re· committed, with dire- 


Cert ai 


*all the Forreſts in Eng/and: which was a great Benefit and Eaſe tothe e, 


Bounds, and 


People; who had been ſo immoderately vex'd by the Juſtice in Eyres Le 


vived by M Noy, when he was Atturney General) that few men could 
allure themſelves their Eſtates and Houſes might not be brought within 


the juriſdiction of ſome Forreſt; the which if they were, it colt them 
3 great 


Scat (exerciſed with great Rigour by the Earl of Holland; and re- , 


AQ for 
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great Fines: and therefore, to eaſe Them of their future Fears, the King 
departed with his Own unqueſtionable Right (which would, a year be- 
fore, have been purchaſed at the price of at leaſt two hundred thouſand 
pounds) without any murmur. TY 

Az Ack limit. © AN Act, that no Clerk of the Market of his Majeſty s Houſe, ſhould 
re whe Offie « execute his Office in any part of the Kingdom, but only within the 


2 7 ce verge of the Court: and the execution of that Office, granted to Mayors, 


Houſe; and Baylifts, of Towns Corporate; and to the Lords of Liberties and 


« Franchiſes, and to their Deputies. By which, the People through Exg- 
land, were freed from many petty vexations, and extortions, which the: 
Deputies and Agents for that Office (who commonly Farmd the Per- 
quifites of it, within ſeveral limits) exerciſed over them. And let no 
man ſay, that This was but an Act of Juſtice, for the Redreſs of viſible 
Miſdemeanors which his own Officers were guilty of; and that his Ma- 
jeſty parted with nothing of Profit to Himſelf, by that Act: for the Miſ- 
demeanors of any Office may be Prevented and Puniſhd, and Redreſs d, 
without the Taking away, or Suppreſſing, the Office it ſelf ; which is 
an inſtance of Power, and Prerogative. And the other was uſed as an ar- 
gument heretofore (which few men have ſince approved) for the paſſing 
away moſt of the Old Rents of the Crown, © that they yielded little: 
ce Profit to the Crown, being allways ſwallow'd by the many Officers in- 
«cumbent upon that Service; without conſidering, that even thoſe 
Many Officers, are of the Effential Honour, and Greatneſs of Princes. 
But, as that Computation was very Erroneous1n point of Thrift, fo it 1s 
much more Scandalous in point of Power: and he that thinks the Ki 
gives away nothing that is worth the keeping, when he ſuffers an Of. 
tice, which keeps and maintains many Officers, to be aboliſh'd, and taken 
away, does not conſider, that ſo much of his Train is abated, and that he 
is leſs ſpoken of, and conſequently leſs eſteem d, in thoſe Places where 
that Power formerly extended; nor obſerves, how Private men value 
themſelyes, upon thoſe lefler Franchiſes, and Royalties, which eſpecial- 
ly keep up the Power, Diſtinction, and Degrees of men. 

4 44 for © AN Act for the Prevention of Vexatious Proceedings touching the 


preventing 


rie, Order of Knighthood: by which, to Expiate the Treſpaſles which had 
touching ib been lately committed, by the Rigorous circumſtances of Proceeding, 
©:5:514,4; upon that claim, the King Parted with, and Releas'd to his People, a 
Right, and Duty, as unqueſtionably Due to him by the Law, as any Ser- 
vice He can lay claim to; and ſuch, as the Subject receiv'd the Diſcharge 
of it, as a fingular Benefit and Advantage. | 
As At fr © AN Act for the free making Salt-petre and Gun-powder within the « 
ele, ate. © Kingdom: which was a Part of the Prerogative; and not only conſi- 
bee aug. derable, as it reſtrain d that precious and dangerous commodity from 
2 King: vulgar hands; but, as in truth it brought a conſiderable Revenue to the 
ws Crown; and more to Thoſe, whom the Crown gratified and obliged by 
that Licence. The Pretence for this Exemption was, the Unjuſtifiable 
Proceedings of Thoſe (or of Inferior Perſons qualified by them) who 
* had been truſted in that employment; by whom, it cannot be denied, 
many men ſuffer d: But the True Reaſon was, that thereby They might 
be ſure to have in readineſs a good Stock in that Commodity, againſt 
the time their occaſions ſhould call upon them. Fe 
— AN Act againſt divers Encroachments and Oppreſſions in the Stan- 
este, nery Courts: the Logick of which Act, extended it ſelf to all Inferior 
prefion: in the Courts, and manner of Proceedings throughout the Kingdom; though 
the 


Stannery 
Cour!s ; 
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the full meaſure of that benefit, ſeem d to be poured out upon the two 
Counties of Cornwal and Devonſhire; the People whereof had been ſo 
much oppreſs d by the juriſdiction of that Court (ſupported and ex- 
tended with great Paſſion and Fury by the Earl of Pembroke, the Lord 
Warden of thoſe Stanneries) that both Prohibitions, and Habeas Cor- 
pus's from the King's Bench, had been diſobey d and neglected; not 
without ſome Perſonal Affront, and Reproach, to all the Judges of that 
Court: and therefore, it could not but be great eaſe of heart to thoſe 
parts, to be freed from the exorbitancy of that oppreſſion. 

„% AN AQ, whereby all the Proceedings in the bufineſs of Ship: money . 4 
« were adjudged void, and diſannulld; and the Judgements, Enrollments, , *%r- 
and Entries thereupon, vacated, and cancell'd: which (how juſt and 
neceflary ſoever) was a frank departure from a Right, vindicated by a 
Judgement in the Exchequer- Chamber, before all the Judges in Eng- 
land; and therefore deſervd a juſt acknowledgement; beſides that, ſome 
Clauſes in that Statute, aſſert the Subjects Liberty and Property, be- 
yond what was done by the Petition of Right; which needed an addi- 
tional eſtabliſnment. 

THESE Acts of Parliament, finiſh'd and enacted in the time we ſpeak 

of; beſides the quitting the long uſed Right of laying Impoſitions upon 
Foreign Trade, in the Preamble of the Bill for Tonnage and Poundage; 
and beſides that Fatal Bill for the Continuance of this Parliament; will 
be acknowledged, by an Incorrupted Poſterity, to be Everlaſting Mo- 
numents of the Kings Princely and Fatherly Affection to his People; and 
ſuch an Obligation of Repoſe and Truſt from his Majeſty in the Hearts 
of his Subjects, that no expreſſions of Piety, Duty, and Confidence, 
from Them, could have been more than a Sufficient Return on Their 
parts: which how They perform d, is to follow in the next place. 


THE END or THE TRHRIRD Book. 
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Begun in the Year 1641. 


With the precedent Paſſages, and Actions, that contributed 
thereunto; and the happy End, and Concluſion thereof 
by the KING' bleſſed RESTORATION, and 
RETURN upon the 29" of May, in the Year 1660. 
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Ha. xvii. 12. 
Wo to the Multitude of many People, which make a Noiſe like 
the noiſe of the Seas ; and to the Ruſhing of Nations, that 
make a Ruſbing hike the ruſhing of many Waters. 


HEN the King came to Tork, which wag Tv K. 


about the middle of Auguſt, he found no 
part of either Army Disbanded; for, though 
Az Orders had been iſſued to that purpoſe, yet 
the Money, without which it could not be 
done, was not yet come to hand: and be- 
= cauſe ſo great a Sum could not be preſent- 
ly procured, as would Satisfy Both, an Act 
1 of Parliament had been paſsd, for the ſatiſ- 
faction of the Principal Officers of the King's 
Army, by which they were promiſed Payment, upon the Publick Faith, 
in November following; till which time they were to reſpite it, and 
be contented that the common Soldiers, and Inferior Officers, ſhould be 
Fully Satisfied upon their Disbanding, 

DuR1XG the time of the King's abode at Tor, which was not many 
days, the Earl of Holland, Lord General, made a ſuit to him for the 
making a Baron; which, at that time, might have been worth to him 
ten thouſand pounds. Whether the King apprehended the making an 
unfit man, who might diſſerve him in the Houſe of Peers; or whether 
: he refolv'd to contain himſelf from enlarging that gumber, except upon 
an extraordinary relation to his Own Service, I know not: but he 
thought not fit, at that time, to gratify the Earl: by which He took 
humſelf to be highly Diſobliged (as the Courtiers of that time look d 
upon whatſoever was Denied tothem, as Taken from them ) and having 
receiv d ſome Information, from S' Jacob A/tley and & John Comers, 
of ſome Idle Paffages in the late tampering with the Army to Petition, 
which had not been before heard of; aſſoon as the King was gone to- 
wards Scotland (though his Majeſty hath fince told me, © that he thought 


Ff 3 *he 


came 10 ork 
in his journey 
toward Scot- 
land. 
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che had left him, at parting, in very good humour and devotion to His 
* Service) the Earl wrote a Letter to the Earl of Eh, to be commu. 
nicated in Parliament, © that he found there had been ſtrange attempts 
made, to Pervert, and Corrupt the Army, but, he doubted not, he 
e ſhould be able to prevent any miſchief: the whole Senſe being fo 
myſterious, that it was no hard matter, after it was read in the Houſes, 
to perſwade men, that it related to ſomewhat they had yet never heard; 
and being dated on the Sixteenth day of Auguf?, which muſt be the 
time that the King was there, or newly gone thence ( for he took his 
Tourney from London on the Tenth ) ſeem d to reflect on ſomewhat his. 
Majeſty ſhould have attempted. Hereupon their Old Fears are awaken'd, 
and New ones infuſed into the People; every man taking the liberty of 
making what interpretation he pleaſed, of that which no man under- 
ſtood. | | 
0r4erof Beth THE, Papiſts were the moſt Popular Common-place, and the Butt 
erm al Pe. againſt whom all the Arrows were directed; and fo, upon this new 
w_ Fright, an Order was made by Both Houſes © for Diſarming all the Pa- 
« piſts in England: upon which, and the like Orders, though ſeldom 
any thing was after done, or no matter of moment, yet it ſerv d to kee 
up the Fears and Apprehenſions in the People, of Dangers and Defigns, .. 
and to diſincline them from any Reverence or Affection to the Queen, 
whom they begun every day more implacably to hate, and conſequent- 
ly to diſoblige. And, as upon thoſe, and the like occafions, They 
grew to a licence of Language, without the leaſt reſpect of Perſons, of 
how Venerable eſtimation ſoever, ſo they departed from all Order or 
Regularity in Debate; or Rules and Meaſures in Judging; the chief Ru- 
lers amongſt them, firſt defigning, what They thought Fit to be done, 
and the Reſt concluding any thing Lawful, that They thought in order 
to the doing, and compaſſing the ſame: in which neither Laws nor 
Cuſtoms could be admitted to ſignify any thing againſt Their ſenſe. +x 
" I REMEMBER, about that time, in the providing Money for the 
Disbanding the Armies, upon which they were marvellouſly ſollicitous, 
from the time that the King went towards the North, there aroſe a 
Queſtion, © Whether Milmat, Aſbburnham, and Pollard, ſhould receive 
their Pay due to them upon their ſeveral Commands, lying under the 
Charge of the Plot, for bringing up, and Corrupting the Army; very 
many Paſſionately alledging, that Such men ought not to receive 
4 their Pay, who had Forfeited their Truſt: Yet there wanted not many 
q who alledg'd, © that They had the Security of an Act of Parliament for 
. their Payment, and that in Juſtice it could not be detain d from them; + 
* cthat, though they lay under the Diſpleaſure of the Houſe, they were 
*#o far from a Judgement yet, that there was not ſo much as a Charge 


i *againſt them, but that they were at liberty under Bail; and therefore, 
1 „they could not be ſaid to have Forfeited any thing that was their 
4 | * own. In this debage the Houſe ſeem'd equally divided, till One, who 
I well knew what he faid, told them, © That there could not be any 


* Reaſonable pretence for Detaining their due, as well for the Reaſons 
that had been given, as, that they were abſolutely Pardon'd by the 
late Act of Oblivion, and Pacification between the two Kingdoms: 
the which was no ſooner ſaid, than many of thoſe who were before in- 
clined to the Gentlemen, changed their opinions, and, without ſo much 
as calling to have the Statute read, declared, © That They could have 
*no Benefit by that Act of Parliament, becauſe then, the Same might 
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« he as well applied to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. And fo, without 
further weighing the Law, or the Reaſon, it was thought ſufficient, not 
only to exclude them from that Benefit, but to bar them from their 
Money; leſt They might be thought to be admitted to it for That rea- 
ſon, which might prove an advantage to Another, to Whom They had 
no inclination to be Juſt. And no queſtion, They had been overſeen in 
the Penning that Statute; the Words, in their true and genuine figni- 
fication and extent, comprehending as well the Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
bury, as Thoſe, who at that time had no contempt of the Security they 

19 reapd thereby. 

Soo after the King went into Scotland, there being ſome motion 
to Adjourn the Houſes till after Michalemas, which ſeem'd to be ge- 
nerally inclined to, very many of both Houſes, being willing to refreſh 
themſelves, after ſo long abſence from their homes (the Summer being 
far ſpent, and the Plague increafing; of which ſome Members had died; h 
and others were in danger, having been in inſected houſes) and con- b [ 
ceiving, that there was no more to be done till the return of the King, 4 
ſaving only the procuring Money to finiſn the Disbanding, went into i 
the Country: and others who ſtaid in the Town, were leſs ſollicitous F 

20 to attend the Publick Service; but betook themſelves to thoſe exerciſes 
and refreſhments which were pleaſanter to them: inſomuch, as within 
twenty days after the King's remove, there were not above Twenty 
Lords, nor much above a Hundred Commoners, in Both Houſes. But 
This was the advantage look d for; Thoſe Perſons continuing (eſpecial- 
ly in the Houſe of Commons) to Whoſe care and managery the Whole 
Reformation was committed, They Now entred upon the conſultation 
of the higheſt matters, both in Church and State; and made attempts 
and entries upon thoſe Regalities and Foundations, which have been 
Since moreevident, in wider and more notorious Breaches. 

3» FROM the liberty and ſucceſs of adviſing what was Fit to be done 
out of the Kingdom, with reference to the Levies for France and Sparn, 
They aſſumed the ſame freedom, of conſulting and determining what 
was Not fit, within the walls of the Church; and finding their numbers 
to be ſo thin, that they might, by art or accident, prevail with the ma- 
Jor part to be of Their mind; and togratify the more Violent Party of 
the Reformers (who, with great impatience, ſuffer d themſelves to be 
contain d within any bounds or limits, by Thoſe who knew better how 

to conduct their buſineſs) They entred upon debate of the Book of 

Common-Prayer (which ſure, at that- time, was much reverenced 

s throughout the Kingdom) and propoſed, in regard (they ſaid) many 

things in it gave offence, at jeaft umbrage to tender Conſciences, That 
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there might be liberty to Diſuſe it: which Propolition was ſo un- 

4 gracious, that, though it was made in a thin Houſe, and preſs d by Thoſe 

: who were of the greateſt Power and Authority, It was ſo far from being 

a conſented to, that, by the major part (the Houſe confiſting then of about 

J Sixſcore) it was Voted, © That it ſhould be duely obſerv d. 

8 How EER, the next day, contrary to all Rules and Orders of Par- 
liament, very many being abſent who had been active in that Debate, 
They Suſpended that Order; and Reſol vd, That the Standing of the 

-* Communion-Table in all Churches ſhould be alter d; the Rails (which 
in moſt Places had been ſet up for thegreater Decency) © ſhould be pulld ; 
down; that the Chancels ſhould be levelld, and made even with all 
* other parts of the Church; and that no man ſhould preſume to bow * 
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the Name of Jeſus (which was enjoyn d by a Canon, and of long uſe in 
the Church) and having digeſted theſe Godly Reſolutions into an Or. 
der, they carried it up to the Lords for Their concurrence; promiſing 
themſelves, that from the ſmall number which remain there, they 
ſhould find no diſſent. But the major part of the Lords being much ſcan. 
dalized, that the Houſe of Commons ſhould not only unſeaſonably, and 
irregularly, interpoſe in a matter wherein they had not the leaſt juriſ- 
diction; but ſhould preſume to diſturb the Peace of the Church, and in- 
terrupt the Settled and Legal Government thereof, by ſuch Schiſma- 
tical preſumption; not only refuſed to joyn with them, but inſtead there. 
of, directed an Order, formerly made by the Houſe of Peers (on the 
Sixteenth of January before) to be Printed, to this effect, That the 
« Divine Service ſhould be perform d, as it is appointed by the Acts of 
« Parliament of this Realm; and that all Such as ſhall Diſturb that 
ce Wholcſome Order, ſhall be Severely Puniſh'd according to Law; and 
acquainted the Commons therewith : Who, nothing ſatisfied, purſued 
their former Order; and © commanding all the Commons of Exgland to 
«Submit to their direction, declared, 'Ihat the Order of the Lords 
eas made by the Conſent but of Eleven Lords, and that Nine other 
Lords did Diſſent from it; and therefore, that No Obedience ſhould ** 
© be given thereunto- Whereas, the Order had been made in Full Par- 
liament, ſeven months before; and was Seaſonably order'd to be Pub- 
liſh'd, by the Major Part preſent, upon that Important occaſion. And 
Such an Arraigning the Houle of Peers, for Publiſhing an Order in main- 
tainance of the Laws eſtabliſhid , by Thoſe who had no Authority to 
declare what the Law was, nor a juriſdiction over Thoſe who ſhould 
infringe the Law, was ſo tranſcendent a Preſumption, and Breach of Pri- 
vilege, that there was great expectation what the Lords would do in 
their own Vindication. 
4» Ordinance "THERE was ONC Clauſe in the Act of Pacification, that there ſhould 
* Bee be a bublick and Solemn Day of Thankſgiving for the Peace be- 
| es tween the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland. But no day being 
5 be enſfen appointed for that act of Indevotion, the Lords and Commons aſſumed 
5 5 the Power to themſelves of directing it; and to that purpoſe, made an 
Ordinance (as they calld it)“ that it ſhould be obſeryd on the Seventh 
of September following, throughout the Kingdom of England and 
* Dominton of ales. Which was done accordingly; the Factious Mi- 
niſters in all Pulpits, taking occafion then to magnify the Parliament, 
10 and the Scots; and to infuſe as much Malignity into the People, againſt 
pi Thoſe who were not of that Faction, as their Wit and Malice could ſug-# 
"By geſt. The Houſe of Commons celebrating that day in the Chappel at 
i Lincoln's-lnn; becauſe the Biſhop of Liucolu, as Dean of Weſtminſter, 
| had form'd a Prayer for that occafion, and enjoynd it to be read on that 
day, in thoſe Churches where He had Juriſdiftion; which They liked 
= both as it was a Form and form'd by Him; and ſo avoided coming 
there. | | 


| 
| 
AFTER the Solemnization of that day; and Their making their De- 
| 
| 


claration againſt the Lords, about the Order above mention'd; and 
the recommending ſome Seditious, Unconformable Minifters, to be 
Lecturers in Churches about London, whom the Incumbents were com-“ 
pelld to receive: When They had great apprehenſion, by their Mem- 
bers leaving them, that they ſhould not have Forty remaining (leſs than 
4 LEE which number could not conſtitute a Houſe of Commons) They — 
* 
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ſented to a Receſs; and on the Niath day of September, 164.1, They $2, s 1541 
Adjournd themſelves till the Twentieth day of Oc9ber following; Ei- e's 7 
ther Houſe, irregularly (for the like had never been before practiſed) S 
making a Committee, to meet twice a week, and oftner, if They ſaw — 
cauſe, during the Receſs, and to tranſact ſuch buſineſs as they were au- «ing tte 

thorized to do by Their inſtructions. NM 

Tax Houſe of Lords limited Their Committee (which conſiſted of r. fe 
the Earls of Eher, Warwick, the Lords Wharton, Kimbolton , and g e 
Twelve more; but every Three were as able to tranſact as the whole Lo; © 

number) by their Inſtructions, © only to open the Letters which ſhould 
« come from the Committee in Scotland, and to return Anſwers to 
© them; with Power to recall that Committee, when they thought fit; 
* to ſend down Moneys to the Armies; and to aſſiſt about their Diſ- 
* banding; and in removing the Magazines from 6er7ickt and Car- 
« Ile. 
7 the Houſe of Commons thought this Power too narrow for 1 17 
Their Committee; and therefore, againſt Order too (for the Power of the? ꝰπ 
Committees of Both Houſes ought to have been equal ) They qualified 
theirs (which conſiſted of M' Pym, M Saint. John, M Strode, S' Git. 
* bert Gerrard, S Henry Mildmay, & Henry Vane, Alderman Penning- 
ton, Captain Venn, and Others; every Six having the Authority of the 
Whole) as well with the Powers granted to the Lords, as likewiſe, “ to 
*20 on in preparation of Proceedings againſt ſuch Delinquents, as were 
*yoted againſt, or complain d of in the Houſe; and to receive any 
© offers of Diſcovery that They ſhould make; To fend to all Sheriffs, 
*and [Juſtices of Peace, upon information of any Riots, or Tumults; to 
*ſtir them up in their Duty in Repreſſing them; and to report to their 
« Houſe any Failing in obedience to Their Commands; To take the Ac- 
counts of any Accountants to his Majeſty, in order to the prepara- 
-* tion of his Majeſtys Revenue; To conſider of framing and conſti- 
| <©tuting a Vet India Company; and to conſider the Fiſhing, upon the 
* coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and many other Extrava- 
gant particulars: which ſervd to magnity the Authority of that Com- 
mittee; and to draw Reſort and Reverence to them from allmoſt all ſorts 
of men. 

TH E Houſes being thus Adjournd; the Committee of the Commons 2 2 
appointed M Pym to fit in the Chair; who, forthwith, with his own Ge 
hand, Sign d the Printed Declarations before mention d, of the Ninth of“ === 
September; and cauſed them to be ſo Read in all Churches in London, 

and throughout the Countries. Whereupon, the Seditious and Factious 
perſons, cauſed the Windows to be broken down in Churches; broke 
down the Rails, and removed the Communion-Table (which, in many 
places, had ſtood in that manner ever fince the Reformation) and com- 
mitted many Inſolent and Scandalous Diſorders. And when the Mini- 
ſter, and the Graver and more Subſtantial ſort of Inhabitants, uſed any 
Oppoſition, and Reſiſted ſuch their Licence, They were immediately 
required to attend the Committee; and, if they could be neither per- 
lwaded, nor threatned to Submit, their attendance was continued from 
day to day, to their great Charge and Vexation. If any Grave and 
Learned Miniſter, refuſed to admit into his Church, a Lecturer recom- 
mended by Them (and I am confident, there was not, from the begin- 
ning of this Parliament, one Orthodox, or Learned man, recommended 
by them to any Church in England) He was preſently required to ws" 
G g ten 
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tend upon the Committee; and not diſcharged till the Houſes met again; 
and Then likewiſe, if he eſcaped Commitment, continued, to his into- 
lerable Loſs and Trouble: few men having the Patience to endure that 
Oppreſſion, Againſt which they knew not whither to Appeal; and there- 
fore in the end Submitted to what they could not Reſiſt: And ſo all 
Pulpits were ſupplied, with Their Seditious and Schiſmatical Preachers, 
The Aris. THE Armies were at laſt Disbanded; and, about the end of Sepiem- 
Dibanded. Hor, the Earl of Holland, in great Pomp, return d to his Houſe at Ren. 
| /mgton;, where he was viſited and careſs d, with great application, by 
all the Factious Party: for he had now, whether upon the Diſobligation ,. 
remembred before, of being denied the making a Baron; or upon ſome 
Information, of ſome ſharp Expreſſions uſed by the Queen upon his 
Letter; and the Conſcience of that Letter: or the apprehenſions of be- 
ing Queſtion d, and Proſecuted, upon the Enormities of his Office of 
Chief Juſtice in Eyre; and other Tranſgreſſions; fully declared himſelf 
of Their Party. And that They might be the better prepared to keep up 
the Prejudice to the King, and the Keenneſs againſt the Court, till the 
coming together of both Houſes; when, they had reaſon to believe, 
the obſervation of Their crooked and indirect Courſes, and their viſible. 
unwarrantable Breaches, upon the Church, and the Religion eſtabliſh'd., 
by Law, would render men leſs devoted to them; his Lordſhip fur- 
niſh'd them with many Informations of what had paſs'd in the late Ar- 
my, which might be wreſted to the King's diſad vantage: told them 
whatſoever the King himſelf had ſaid to him, when He look'd upon him 
as a Perſon True to him, and when, it is very probable, He was not 
much delighted with the Proceedings at Veſiminſter; and of all the par- 
ticulars, which S' Jacob Aſtley and S. John Comers had inform'd him, 
when they took him to be of entire Truſt with his Majeſty, and whole- 
ly under that conſideration ( whereupon, They were afterwards exa- 
mind, and compelld to teſtify That in Publick, which they had before; 
imparted to Him 1n the greateſt Secrecy ) and added to all this, what- 
ever information he had receivd by the Lady Carliſle, of Words or 
Actions, ſpoken or done by the Queen, which might increaſe Their Jea- 
louſy or Malice to her Majeſty. And He himſelf ( who had been all- 
ways believd a Creature of the Queen's; and exceedingly obliged, and 
protected, by Her immediate and ſingle grace and favour, againſt the 
Earl of Portland, the Earl of Sirafford, and the Arch-Biſhop of Canter. 
bury, in thoſe times when They had otherwiſe deſtroy'd him) viſited 
her Majeſty but once, from the tume of His return out of the North, to 
the time of the King's return from co ud, which was full fix weeks. 
And yet, there were ſome men ſtill at thoſe private meetings at Aen- 
ſmgton, who thought the Queen's Favour a likelier means for their Pre- 
ferment, than the Intereſt of the Others; and therefore allways gave ad- 
vertiſement to her of what paſsd in that company: which informa- 
tion, for want of due care in the managery, and by reaſon of the un- 
faithfulneſs of her neareſt Servants, commonly produced ſomewhat, of 
which the other Side made greater advantage, than She could do by 
the knowledge of Their counſels and reſolutions. 

THE ſhort Receſs of the Parliament, though it was not much above 
the ſpace of a Month, was yet a great Refreſhment, to Thoſe who had q 
Sate near a full Year, Mornings and Afternoons, with little or no inter- 
miſſion; and in that warm region, where Thunder and Lightning was 
made. Some yery Unwarrantable Proceedings, by the Committee that 


3 Sate 


:2 Thx Perſon appointed by the Lords, was the Lord Howard of 
crick; a younger Son of the Houſe of Suffolk: who, in the time of the Hownd of 
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State during the Receſs, or M Pym, who fate in the Chair of that Com- 
mittee, and iſſued out thoſe Orders concerning the Church, gave ſo 
much Offence, and Scandal, that the Members were like to meet toge- 
ther with more Courage, and leſs inclinations to Novelties, than they 
had parted with. But there were ſeveral accidents fell out, ſome from 
very little, and ſome from very great Cauſes, which had that Influ- 


ence upon the Nature and Spirit of men, and upon the Actions of that 
time, that, for the better underſtanding ſome particular paſſages, which 
will appear pertinent, it will be even neceſſary, briefly, and it ſhall be 


io hut very briefly, to mention ſome of thoſe Particulars. 


WHEN the King went into Scotland; for the better preſerving the {/*-7 2»: 


mittee of Both 


Correſpondence between the two Kingdoms, as was 'pretended; and to Hoe: «r- 


enaed the 


ſee all things perform'd, which were to be done in the Parliament of xx, i» St. 


Scotland, by the Act of Pacification; a ſmall Committee (as hath been“ 


before ſaid) was appointed by the two Houſes, conſiſting of one Lord, 
and two Commons, to Attend (as the Phraſe was) upon his Majeſty : 
but, in truth, to be Spies upon him; and to give the ſame aſſiſtance to the 


Parliament There, upon any emergent occafion, as the Scotz/b Com- 
miſſioners had done Here. ul 


Duke of Buckingham, married a Neece of his; and having his whole de- 
pendence upon him, and being abſolutely governd by him, was by 
him made a Baron; but that Dependence being at an end; his Wife dead; 


and He without any Virtue to promote himſelf; He withdrew himſelf 


from Following the Court; and ſhortly after, from Wiſhing it well; 


and had now deliver'd himſelf up, Body and Soul, to be diſpoſed of by 


that Party, which appear d moſt Averſe, and Obnoxious, to the Court 


and the Government: and only in that Confidence, was deſign d to that 
Employment: and to be entirely Diſpoſed and Govern d by the two 


nd. 


For the Lordi; 
the Lord 


Members, who were join d with him by the Houſe of Commons, who ee che cn. 


were S' Philip Stapleton, and M Hambden. 


lip Sta 
TRE Latter hath been mention d before, as a man of great Under- 4 Hrs: 


ſtanding, and Parts, and of great Sagacity in diſcerning mens natures 
and manners; and he muſt, upon all occafions, ſtill be mention'd, as a per- 
{on of great Dexterity and Abilities, and Equal to any truſt or employ- 
ment, good or bad, which he was inclined toundertake. 

Tax Other, S Philip Stapleton, was a proper man, of a fair extra- 
Aon; but, being a Branch of a Younger Family, inherited but a mode- 


o rate Eſtate, about five hundred pounds a year, in Tork/brre; and, accord- 


ing to the cuſtom of that Country, had ſpent much time in thoſe de- 
lights which Horſes and Dogs adminiſter. Being return'd to ſerve in 
Parliament, He concurr'd with his Neighbours, Hotham and Cholmond. 
ley, being much younger than they, and govern'd by them in the Pro- 
ſecution of the Earl of afford; and ſo was eafily receiv d into the 
Company and Familiarity of that whole Party, which took that work to 
heart; and in a ſhort time, appeard a man of Vigour in body and 
mind; and to be rather Without good Breeding, than not Capable of it; 
and fo He quickly outgrew his Friends and Country- men, in the Con- 


»tidence of Thoſe who govern'd : They looking upon him, as worth the 
getting entirely to them; and not averſe from being gotten; and ſo 
Jjoind him with M Hambden in this their firſt employment (and 


the Firſt that ever a Parliament had of that kind) to be initiated 
G g 2 under 
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under ſo oreat a Maſter; whoſe inſtruction He was very capable of. 
Taras THERE had been, even from the time the Sco7g/b Army came into 


b,, England, many Factions, and Jealouſies, amongſt the Principal Perſons 

A wc 2d of that Nation; but none ſo much taken notice of, as that between 

Humor. the two Earls, of Montroſe, and Argyle. The Former took himſelf to 
have Deſerv'd as much as any man, in contributing more, and appear- 
ing ſooner, in Their firſt approach towards Rebellion; as indeed he was 
a man of the beſt quality, who did ſo ſoon diſcover himſelf; and it 
may be he did it the ſooner, in Oppoſition to Argrie; who, being then 
of the King's Council, he doubted not, would be of his Majeſty's Party... 
The People look'd upon them Both, as Young men, of unlimited Am- 
bition; and uſed to ſay, © That they were like Ce/ar and Pompey, the 
* One would endure no Superior, and the Other would have no Equal. 
True it is, that from the time that Argyle declared himſelf againſt the 
King (which was immediately after the Firſt Pacification) Monzroſe 
appeard with leſs vigour for the Covenant ; and had, by underhand and 
ſecret inſinuations, made proffer of his Service to the King. But now, 
after his Majeſtys arrival in Scozl/ard, by. the introduction of M. il. 
liam Murray of the Bed-chamber, He came privately to the King; and 
inform'd him of many Particulars, from the beginning of the Rebellion; ., 
and © that the Marquis of Hamilton, was no leis Faulty, and Falſe to- 
* wards his Majeſty, than Argyle; and offer d“ to make Proof of all in 
the Parliament; but rather deſired, © to have them Both made away; 
which He frankly undertook to do : but the King, abhorring that ex- 
pedient, though for his own Security, adviſed, © that the Proofs might 
ebe prepared for the Parliament. When ſuddainly, on a Sunday morn- 
ing, the City of Edenborough was in Arms; and Hamilton and Argyle, 
bath gone out of the Town to their own Houſes; where they ſtood 
upon their guards; declaring publickly, That they had withdrawn 
te themſelves, becauſe they knew that there was a defign to Aſſaſſinate; 
them; and choſe rather to abſent themſelves, than by ſtanding upon 
«their Defence in Edenborough (which they could well have done) to 
*hazard the Publick Peace, and Security of the Parliament; which 
thunder'd on their behalf. 

Tre Committee at Kdenborough diſpatch'd away an Expreſs to Lon- 
dou, with a dark and perplexd account, in the morning that the two 
Lords had left the City; with many doubtful expreſſions, © what the 
* end of it would be: not without ſome dark inſinuations, as if the De- 
ſign might look farther than Scot/aud. And theſe Letters were brought 
to London, the day before the Houſes were to come together, after the 
Receſs; all That Party taking pains to Perſwade Others, © that it could 
nat but be a Deſign, to Aſſaſſinate More men than thoſe Lords at 
* Eidenborongh. 

AND the morning the Houſes were to meet, M' Hyde being walk- 
ing in He/tmm/ter-Hall, with the Earl of Holland and the Earl of 
E/jex, Both the Earls ſeem'd wonderfully concern'd at it; and to be- 
lieve, © that Other men were in danger of the like Aſſaults; the Other, 
not thinking the Apprehenfion worthy of them, told them merrily, 
that He knew well what opinions They Both had of thoſe two Lords, 
*a Near or two before, and he wonder'd how they became ſo alter d; to 
which They anſwerd ſmiling, © That the Times and the Court was 
much alterd ſince. And the Houſes, were no ſooner Sate, but the 
Report being made in the Houſe of Commons; and the Committee's Let- 
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ter from Scozland being Read; a Motion was made, to {end to the 
« Houſe of Peers, that the Earl of EH, who was left by the King, Ge- 
« neral on this Side Trent, might be deſired to appoint ſuch a Guard, 
As He thought competent for the Security of the Parliament, conſtant- 
«ly to attend while the Houſes ſate; which was done accordingly; 7% F, 
and continued, till They thought fit to have other Guards. All which C/, 
was done to Amuſe the People, as if the Parliament were in Danger: . , 
when in Scotland, all things were quickly Pacified; and ended in creating =». 
the Marquis Hamilton a Duke, and Argwe a Marquis. | 
THERE was a Worſe Accident than all theſe, which fell out in the N 
time of the Kings ſtay in Sco/{and, and about the time ofthe two Houſes tan 
reconvening; which made a wonderful impreſſion upon the minds of 
men; and proved of infinite Diſadvantage to the King's affairs, which 
were then recovering new life; and that was the Rebellion in Ireland 
which broke out about the middle of October, in all parts of the King- 
dom. Their deſign upon Dublin was miraculouſly diſcover d, the night 
before it was to be executed; and fo the Surprizal of that Caſtle pre- 
vented; and the principal Conſpirators, who had the charge of it, appre- 
hended. In the other parts of the Kingdom, They obſerv'd the time 
appointed, not hearing of the Misfortunes of their Friends at Dublin. 
A general Inſurrection of the rib, ſpread it {elf over the whole Coun- 
try; in ſuch an Inhumane and Barbarous manner, that there were Forty 
or Fifty Thouſand of the Exgliſb Proteſtants murther d, before they 
ſuſpected themſelves to be in any danger; or could provide for their De- 
tence, by drawing together into Towns, or ſtrong Houſes. 
FRO Dublin, the Lords Juſtices, and Council, diſpatch'd their Let- 
ters by an Expreſs (the ſame man who had made the Diſcovery, one 
Oconelly, who had formerly been a Servant to S' J Clotworthy) to 
London, to the Earl of Leiceſter, then Lord Lieutenant of [reland. 
. From the Parts of the North, and U/er, an Expreſs was ſent to the 
King himſelf, at Edenborough; and the Kings Letters from thence, to 
the two Houſes, arrived within leſs than two days, aſter the Meſſenger 
from Dublin. 
IT was upon a Sunday night, that the Letters from Dublin came to 
the Earl of Leicefer; who immediately cauſed the Council to be ſum- 
mond, and aſſoon as it was met, inform'd them of the condition of /re- 
land; that is, ſo much as thoſe Letters contain'd : which were written, 
when little more was known than the Diſcovery at Dublin; and what 
the Conſpirators had confeſs d upon their examinations. The Houſe of 
6 Peers had then adjourn it ſelf to the Yedne/day following; but the 
Houſe of Commons were to meet on the next day, Monday morning; 
and the Council reſoly'd, © that they would in a Body go to the Houſe 
*of Commons, affoon as it Sate, and inform them of it; which they 
did; notice being firſt given to the Houſe, © that the Lords of the Coun- 
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*cil had ſome matters of Importance to impart to them, and were 
7 *above in the Painted Chamber ready to come to them : whereupon, 
: Chairs were ſet in the Houle for them to repoſe themſelves, and the Ser- 
, jeant ſent to conduct them. Aſſoon as they entred the Houſe, the n. 444% 
by Speaker deſired them to Sit down; and then being cover'd, Litleton, fut the © 
0 59 Lord Keeper, told the Speaker, © That the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a ome 
18 having receivd Letters from the Lords Juſtices and Council there, . 
i c had communicated them to the Council; and ſince the Houfe of Peers L . 
* was not then Sitting, They had thought fit, for the Importance of the 
er 6 g 3 «Letters, 
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Letters, to impart them to that Houſe; and ſo referr d the buſineſs to 
the Lord Lieutenant; who, without any enlargement, only read the 
Letters he had receiv d, and ſo the Lords departed from the Houſe. 

THERE was a deep Silence in the Houſe, and a kind of Conſterna- 
tion : moſt mens heads having been Intoxicated from their Firſt meeting 
in Parliament, with imaginations of Plots, and Treaſonable Deſigns, 
through the Three Kingdoms. The affair it ſelf ſeem to be out of their 
cogniſance; and the communication of it, ſervd only to prepare their 
thoughts, what to do when more ſliould be known; and when they 
ſhould hear what the King thought fit to be done. And when the Kings :: 
Letters arrivd, they were glad the news had come to him, when he 

had ſo good Council about him to adviſe him what to do. 

THE King was not then inform'd of what had been diſcover'd at 
Dublin; but the Letters out of Vier (which he ſent to the Parlia- 
ment) gave him notice of a general Inſurrection in the North; and of 
ce the Inhumane Murthers committed there, upon a multitude of the 
© Proteſtants; and that S Phelm O Neal appear d as their General, and 
© Commander in chief. 

Hy Mjefy UpoN which his Majeſty writ to the two Houſes, That he was 

wo Hur © ſatisfied that it was no Raſh Inſurre&ion, but a Form'd Rebellion; 

#947 4 < which muſt be Proſecuted with a ſharp War; the conducting, and pro- 
te ſecuting whereof, he wholely committed to Their Care and Wiſdom, 
«and depended upon Them for the carrying it on; and that for the 
© preſent, He had cauſed a ſtrong Regiment, of Fifteen hundred Foot, 
© under good Officers, to be tranſported out of &i nd into Ul/ter, for 
«the Relief of thoſe Parts: which were upon the matter wholely inha- 
bited by Scots and Iriſb; there being fewer Eugliſb there, than in any 
part of Ireland. 

TH1s fell out to their wiſh; and thereupon, they made a Committee 
of Both Houſes, for the conſideration of the affairs of Ireland, and; 
e providing for the ſupply of Men, Arms, and Money, for the Sup- 
« prefling that Rebellion; the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland being one of 
the Committee: which ſate every morning in the Painted Chamber; and 
the Lord Lieutenant firſt communicated all the Letters he receivd 
to Them to be conſulted on, and to be thence reported to the two Houſes; 
which were hereby poſſeſs d of a large Power, and Dependence; all 
men applying themſelves to Them, that is to the chief Leaders, for their 
Preferments in that War: the Miſchief whereof, though in the be- 
ginning little taken notice of, was afterwards felt by the King very 


1 ſenſibly. 49 
ik THESE concurrent Circumſtances, much alter d and ſuppreſsd that 
1 good humour and ſpirit the Houſes were well diſpoſed to meet in; and 


yt the Angry men, who were diſappointed of the Preferments they ex- 
Ml pected, and had promiſed themſelves, took all occaſions, by their Emiſ- 
faries, to inſinuate into the minds of the People, © that this Rebellion 
* e in Ireland, was contrived and fomented by the King; or at leaſt by the 
Queen, for the advancement of Popery; and that the Rebels pub- 
* liſhd and declared, That they had the King's Authority for all they 
ee did: which Calumny, though without the leaſt Shadow or Colour of 
Truth, made more Impreſſion upon the minds of Sober and Moderate 5» 
men (who, till that tume, had much diſliked the Paſſionate Proceedings 
of the Parliament) than could be Then imagin'd; or can Yet be believd. 
So great a Prejudice or Want of Reyerence, was univerſally =" 
againl 
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againſt the Court: eſpecially the Queen; whoſe Power and Activity 
was thought too great. | 

SHORTLY after the beginning of the Parliament, there had been a g fe. 
Committee appointed, © to prepare and draw up a general Remonſtrance «--viag »p - 
« of the ſtate of the Kingdom, and the particular Grievances it had ſy. 
ce ſtain d; but it ſcarce met, or was ever after ſpoken of: But now, the 
Houſes no ſooner met after the Receſs, than M. Strode (one of the 
Fierceſt men of the Party; and of the Party only for his Fierceneſs) 
moved, © That that Committee might be revived, and order d to meet; 

i: tor which, of courſe, a time and place was appointed: by which men ea- 
lily diſcern'd, that nothing of their Fury was abated; but rather in- 
creas'd, in that they found their credit every day leſſend in the Houſe, 
by the oppoſition and contradiction they ſuſtaind. And They being 
thus diſquieted; and knowing little; and ſo doubting much; every day 
ſeem'd to them to produce a new Diſcovery, of ſome new Treaſon, and 
Plot againſt the Kingdom. One day, a Letter from beyond Seas, of 
great Forces prepared to Invade Exgland; another, of ſome At- 
* tempt upon the life of Mm: and no occaſion omitted, to ſpeak of 
the Evil Council about the King; when ſcarce a Counſellor durſt 

come near him; or be ſuſpected to hear from him. 

AFTER ſome days, a new Bill was preſented to the Houſe of Com- 4. _ 
mons, © for the taking away the Biſhops Votes in Parliament; and for — 
* Diſabling them to exerciſe any Temporal Office in the Kingdom: I 
againſt which was objected, That it was contrary to the Courſe and 

* Order of Parliament, that any Bill that had been Rejected, ſhould be 
again Preferr d the ſame Seſſion; and therefore it ought not to be ſo 
„much as Read: to which nothing was replied but Noiſe; and“ that 
this Bill varied in ſome clauſes from the former; and that the Good of 
*the Kingdom abſolutely depended upon it: and ſo, by the majority 

0 3 of voices, it was order d to be Read: and afterwards, without any very 

conſiderable oppoſition, Paſs d the Houſe, and was tranſmitted to the 
Lords: the greateſt argument being, © That their intermeddling with 
* Temporal affairs, was inconfiſtent with, and deſtructive to, the exer- 
*ciſe of their Spiritual Function. Whilſt Their Reformation, both in 
Scotland, and this Kingdom, was driven on by no men ſo much, as Thoſe 
of Their Clergy who were their Inſtruments. As, without doubt, the 
Arch-Bilhop of Canterbury had Never ſo great an Influence upon the 
Counſels at Court, as D' Burge/s, and M Marſhal, had Then upon the 
Houſes; neither did All the Biſhops of Scotland together, ſo much 

+ meddle in Temporal affairs, as M Hender/on had done. 

THERE being at this time, the Biſhopricks of Yorce/ter, Lincoln, u. xing #1: 
Exeter, Chicheſter, and Briſtol, Void by Death, or Tranſlation; the g.? Hef 
King, during the time of his being in Scotland, collated to thoſe Sees, f E 
N Prideaux, the King's Profeſſor of Divinity in Oxford; D' Minni, 
Dean of S Pauls; D Brownerigg, Maſter of Catharine Hall in Cam. 
bridge; D Henry King, Dean of Lichfield; and D' Weſtfield of Great 
S Bartholomews, London: All of great Eminency in the Church: fre- 
quent Preachers: and not a man, to whom the Faults of the Then Go- 

"_ Clergy were imputed; or againſt whom the leaſt Objection could 

ow e be made. 

Assoo as the Houſe of Commons heard of this deſignation of his n. comes: 

Majeſty's (having then newly the Second time ſent up to the Houſe of T π⁹] 

Pcers, their Bill to remove Biſhops from thence) They were much 


troubled, 
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troubled, that at a time when They reſolv'd to take away the Old, the 
King ſhould preſume to make New Biſhops; and to create ſo many 
Voices to aſſiſt the other; and therefore, They urged very earneſtly, 
ce that the Lords might be moved to join with them, in ſending to the 
e King, to make no new Biſhops, till the Controverſy ſhould be ended 
ce 2bout the Government of the Church: which appear d ſo Unreaſona- 
ble, that the Wiſeſt of Them who wiſh'd it, apprehended no Poſſibi. 
lity that the Lords would join with them; or if They did, that the King 
would be prevaild with. However, being glad to find their Compa- 
nions had ſo much mettal, after a long Debate, the major part carried it, » 
«That a Committee ſhould be appointed, to draw up Reaſons to give 
* the Lords, to concur with Them in that deſire to the King: but, after 
that, moved that Stone no further. 

I x all Debates of this nature, where the Law, Reaſon, and Common 
Senſe, were directly Oppoſite to what they propoſed, They ſuffer d 
Thoſe who differd from them in opinion, and purpoſes, to ſay what 
they thought fit in oppoſition; and then, without vouchſafing to endea- 
vour their ſatisfaction, call'd importunately for the Queſtion : well 
knowing, that They had a Plurality of Voices to concur with them, in 
whatſoever they defired. I remember, in this laſt buſineſs, when it» 
was voted that a Committee ſhould be named todraw up Reaſons, many 

- of Thoſe who had during the Debate poſitively argued Againſt the 
thing, were calld upon to be of that Committee; and amongſt them, 
the Lord Falkland, and M Hyde: who ſtood up, and“ deſired to be Ex- 
* cuſed from that Service, where they could be of no Uſe; having given 
ce ſo many reaſons againſt it, that they could not apprehend any could 
«be given for it; therefore thought, the work would be better done, if 
«Thoſe who had ſatisfied Themſelves with the Reaſonablenels of what 
they wiſh'd, would undertake the converting and diſpoſing of Other 
ce men. There was a Gentleman who ſate by (M Bond of Dorchester; 3 

very Severe, and Reſolv'd, againſt the Church and the Court) who, with 
much Paſſion, and Trouble of mind, ſaid to them, For God's ſake be 
*of the Committee, You know none of Our fide can give Reaſons; 
which made Thoſe that over-heard him Smile: though he ſpoke it ſud- 

dainly; and upon obſervation that the Leaders were not then in the 
Houſe. Otherwiſe, it cannot be denied, Thoſe who conducted them, and 
were the Contrivers of the Miſchief, were men of great Parts, and un- 
ſpeakable Induſtry; and their Silence in ſome Debates, proceeded part- 
ly from Pride, that it might appear, Their Reputation and Intereſt, had 
an Influence upon the Senſe of the Houſe againſt any Rhetorick ore 
Logick; but principally, from the Policy they were obliged to uſe: for, 
though they could have given a pregnant reaſon for the moſt extrava- 
gant oyerture they ever made, and evinced it, that it was the proper way 
to Their end; yet, it not being time to diſcover their purpoſes (how 
apparent ſoever they were to diſcerning men) they were neceſſarily to 
give no reaſons at all; or ſuch as were not the true ones. 

Tuls Stratagem failing, of ſtopping the creation of the new Biſhops; 
They endeavour, by all means, to haſten the Houſe of Peers to dil- 
patch the work before them, before they ſhould be qualified (their Ele- 
tions, Confirmations, and Conſecrations, and other Ceremonies, ſpend. 52 
ing much time) to increaſe the number of the Oppoſers; and, for the 
better doing thereof, with great confidence, They demand of the Lords, 
That no Recuſant Lord, or any Biſhop, might have a Vote in the 
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« paſſing that Act: the laſt being Parties; and the other not ſuppoſed 
competent Judges on the behalf of the Kingdom. But, when they 
found that Logick. could not preyail (the demand being indeed fo Scan- 
dalous, that the Houſe of Peers, if they had not been fatally miſled, 
muſt have reſented it as a high Preſumption, and inſolent Breach of Pri- 
vilege) with more Formality and Colour, though as Unreaſonably, 
They preſs d, That thoſe Thirteen Biſhops, whom They had before 
« Impeach'd, for making the late Canons; and upon whom their Lord- 
6 ſhips themſelves had paſs d Severe Votes (ſuch indeed as were fitter for 
% Accuſers than Judges, Unparliamentary and Unprecedented) © might be 
« Sequeſtred from the Houſe, till they ſhould be brought to Judgement. 
And for this, They found Lawyers in their Houſe, who proſtituting 
the Dignity and Learning of their Profeſſion, to the cheap and vile af- 
fectation of Popular Applauſe, were not aſhamed, to aver Cuſtom and 
Law for their Senſeleſs Propoſition. But the Houſe of Peers was not 
Yet deluded enough, or terrified (though too many amongſt them paid 
an implicit devotion to the Houſe of Commons) to comply in this un- 
reaſonable demand. . ö | 
A ND here I cannot but with grief and wonder remember the Viry-7% 4m; 


fies at that 


olency and Animoſity expreſs d at that time, upon all occaſions, by Many rime e, 
of good knowledge in the excellent and wiſe Profeſſion of the Com- Ln 
mon Law, towards the Church, and Church- men; taking all opportu-/m cores: 
nities, uncharitably, to improve Miſtakes, into Crimes; and, unrea-e'*-* a6/- 
ſonably, to transfer and impute the Follies and Faults of Particular men. 
to the Malignity of their Order and Function; and ſo, whet and ſharpen 
the edge of the Law, to wound the Church in its Juriſdiction ; and at 
laſt to cut it up by the Roots, and demoliſh its Foundation. It can- 
not be denied, that the Peeviſh ſpirits of ſome Clergy-men, have taken 
great pains to alienate that Profeſſion from them; and Others, as un- 

;oskilfully (finding, that in former times, when the Religion of the State 
was a Vital part of its Policy, many Church-men were employ'd emi- 
nently in the Civil Government of the Kingdom) imputed Their want- 
ing thoſe Ornaments their Predeceſſors wore, to the Power and Pre- 
valency of the Lawyers; of Whom ſome Principal men, in all times, 

They could not but obſerve to have been their avowd Enemies: and fo 
believ'd, the Straitning and Confining the Profeſſion of the Common 
Law, muſt naturally Extend and Enlarge the Juriſdiction of the Church. 
Thence aroſe Their bold and unwarrantable Oppofing and Proteſting 
againſt Prohibitions, and other Proceedings at Law on the behalf of 

- Eccleſiaſtical Courts; and the procuring ſome Orders and Privileges 
from the King, on the behalf of the Civil Law; even with an exclu- 
ſion of the other: as the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, prevail d with the 
King to direct, © that half the Maſters of the Chancery ſhould be all- 

* ways Civil Lawyers; and to declare, that no Others, of what condi- 
tion ſoever, ſhould ſerve him as Maſters of Requeſt. All which was a 
great miſtake: For, befides the ſtopping Prohibitions was an envious 
Breach upon the Juſtice of the Kingdom; which, at ſome time or other, 
will {till be too hard for the ſtrongeſt Oppoſers and Oppreſſors of it: 
could never yet know, Why the Doctors of the Civil Law, were more 

of Kin to the Biſhops, or the Church, than the Common Lawyers 
were. To ſay, that Their Places were in the Biſhops diſpoſal, as Chan- 
cellors, Commiſſaries, and the like; and therefore, that their Perfons 
were more like to be at Their diſpoſal too; — 1 to pay them s 
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Reverence; concludes nothing: for the Clergy had opportunity enough, 
to oblige and create an equal dependence from the Profeſſion of the 
Common Law; and I am perſwaded, the Stewardſhips to Biſhops, and 
of the Lands of the Church, which were to be managed by the Rules 
of the Common Law, were not much inferior in Profit to all the Chan- 
cellorſhips in England. And then, if, where the Policy may conſiſt with 
Juſtice, it is no ill meaſure in making Friendſhips, to look into, and 
compare, the Power of doing Hurt, or doing Good; it is apparent, that 
the Civil Law in this Kingdom, had not, in the leaſt degree, the abi- 
lity to Help, or to Hurt the Church, in any exigency; as the Common '» 
Law had: Whoſe Profeſſors had allways, by their Intereſts, Experience, 
and Reputation, ſo great an Influence upon the Civil State, upon Court 
and Country, that they were notable Friends or Enemies. And the 
Dependence of the Church, as to their Inheritance, and Eſtates (except 
their minute Tythes) was entirely upon the Law; being only deter. 
minable by thoſe Rules, by which They have ſeldom receivd eminent 
Injuſtice. And truly, I have never yet ſpoken with one Clergy-man, 
who hath had the experience of both litigations, that hath not inge- 
nuouſly confeſs'd, © he had rather, in the reſpect of his trouble, charge, 
© and ſatisfaction to his underſtanding, have Three Suits depending » 
in Heſtminster-Hall, than One in the Arches, or any Eccleſiaſtical 
Court. 

TE Particulars above- mention d, were, I confeſs, to Vulgar minds, 
great Provocations and Temptations to Revenge: and therefore, I do 
not at all wonder, that, in the great herd of the Common Lawyers, many 
Pragmatical ſpirits, whoſe thoughts and obſervations have been con- 
tracted to the narrow limits of the few Books of that Profeſſion; or 
within the narrower circle of the Bar Oratory ; ſhould go along with the 
Stream, in the Womaniſhart of Inveighing againſt Perſons, when they 
ſhould be Reforming Things: and that ſome, by degrees, having found; 
the Benefit of being of that Opinion (for we all remember, when Pa- 
piſt and Puritan Lawyers got more money than their Neighbours, for 
the Private Opinions they were of; not what they deliver d in publick) 
grew, at laſt, to have Fits of Conſcience in earneſt; and to believe, 
that a Parity in the Church was neceſſary to Religion; and not like to 
produce a Parity in the State: of which Doctrine if they had been then 
ſuſpected, they would quickly have been aſhamed of ſuch Divinity. 

Bur, that Learned and Unbiaſs'd (I mean Unprovoked) men, in that 
Science of our Law; who knew the Frame and. Conſtitution of the 
Kingdom, and that the Biſhops were no leſs the Repreſentative Body of 
the Clergy, than the Houſe of Commons was of the People; and con- 
ſequently, that the depriving Them of voice in Parliament, was a Vio- 
lence, and removing Landmarks; and not a Shaking (which might 
Settle again) but diſſolving Foundations; which muſt leave the Build- 
ing unſafe for habitation : That Such men, who knew the Eccleſiaſtical 
and Civil State was ſo wrought and interwoven together, and, in 
truth, ſo incorporated in each other, that the one could not long conti- 
nue in Proſperity without the other; and that the Profeſſors of the Law. 
were never at ſo great a height, as even in This time that They fo 
unjuſtly envied the greatneſs of the Church: And laſtly, That They,“ 
who might well know, that the great and unweildly Body of the Clergy, 
conſiſting of ſuch different tempers, humours, inclinations, and abili- 
ties; and which inevitably will have ſo ſtrong an Influence upon the na- 
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ture and affections of the People; could never be Regulated and Go- 
vernd by any Magiſtrates but of Themſelves; nor by any Rules, but of 
ſuch Power as the Biſhops exerciſed ; Whom ( beſides all arguments of 
Piety, and ſubmiſſion to Antiquity) the experience of the Bleſſed Times 
Since the Reformation, not to be parallel d in any Nation under Hea- 
ven, declared to be the moſt Happy Managers of that Power, what- 
ſoever rankneſs and excreſcence might have proceeded from ſome 
Branches: I ſay, that theſe Knowing aud Diſcerning men ( for Such I 
muſt confeſs there have been) ſhould believe it poſſible for Them to 

i flouriſh; or that the Law it ſelf would have the ſame reſpect and vene- 
ration from the People, when the well diſpoſed Fabrick of the Church 
ſhould be rent aſunder (which, without Their activity and skill in Con- 
fuſion, could never have been compaſs d) hath been to me an Inſtance 
of the Divine Anger againſt the Pride of Both, in ſuffering them to be 
the Fatal Engines of Breaking one another: whereas Neither could have 
been oppreſs d by any other Strengthor Power but Their Own. 

AND I cannot but ſay, to the Profeſſors of that great and admira- 
ble myſtery, the Common Law (upon which, no man looks with more 
affection, reverence, and ſubmiſſion) Who ſeem Now, by the Fury 

and Iniquity of the Time, to ſtand upon the ground they have won, 
and to be Maſters of the Field; and, it may be, wear ſome of the Tro- 
phies and Spoils They have raviſh'd from the Oppreſs d; that They 
have Yet but ſharpend Weapons for Others to wound them; and that 
Their Own Arguments and Eloquence, may be, one time or other, ap- 
plied to Their Own Deſtruction. And therefore, if they have either 
Piety, to repent and redeem the ill that they have wrought; or Policy, 
to Preſerve their own condition from Contempt; and Themſelves from 
being Slaves to the moſt abject of the People; They will at length, 
wind up the Church and the Law into one and the ſame Intereſt ; and, 

by a firm and ſteady purſuit, endeavour to fix Both on the Same Foun- 
dation, from whence they have been ſo violently difturbd. 

By this time the King was as weary of Scotland, as he had been 
impatient to go thither; finding all things propoſed to him, as to a van- 
quiſh'd perſon , without conſideration of his Honour, or his Intereſt; 
and having not one Counſellor about him, but the Duke of Lenox ( who 
from the beginning carried himſelf by the moſt exact rules of Honour, 
Gratitude, and Fidelity to him) and very few followers; ho had either 
affection to his Perſon, or reſpect to his Honour. 

THaT which ſhould have been an Act of Oblivion, was made a De- 

,. fence and [uſtification of whatſoever They had done: Their firſt Tu- 
mults, and erecting their Tables, in Oppoſition to, and at laſt Suppreſ- 
ting, both Courts of Juſtice and Seſſion; and the Acts and Orders of 

thoſe Tables; declared to be © the effects of their Duty to his Majeſty ; 
*and according to the Law of the Land: And ſo all Thoſe, who, accord- 
ing to their Allegiance, had oppoſed and refiſted them on the behalf 
of his Majeſty, and were qualified by his Majeſty's Commiſſions, were 
adjudg'd Criminal, and the only perſons Excepted from Pardon, and 
Exempted from the Benefit of that Oblivion. 

TN E Seditious Acts of that Aſſembly, which had Expell'd all Biſhops, 

and the Canonical Clergy, from being Members of that Aſſembly; and 
affirm d Themſelves to have a Power, © to inflict the Cenſures of the 
Church upon his Majeſty himſelf; were declared to be Lawful, and 
according to the Conſtitution of the Kingdom; and the — 
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* of the Church by Arch-Biſhops, and Biſhops, declared to be againſt 
*the Word of God; and They condemn d, as Enemies to the Propaga- 
© tion of the true reform'd Proteſtant Religion; and therefore to be ut- 
*terly Aboliſh'd ; and Their Lands given to the King, his Heirs, and 
Succeſſors. | 

IN conſideration of the King's neceflary Abſence from that his Native 
Kingdom, it was thought fit, that the Full and Abſolute Govern- 
© ment thereof, ſhould be committed to the Lords of the Secret Coun- 
*cil; who were likewiſe made © Conſervators of the Peace of the two 
Kingdoms, during the intervals of Parliaments; and thoſe Lords, and «« 
Conſervators, © were then, and ſtill, to be named by Parliament; which 
* was once in three years to aſſemble upon a day certain, without any 
«Summons from the King, if He negle&ed to publiſh fuch Summons; 
and, upon the ſame reaſon, all great Officers, as Chancellor, Trea- 
© ſurer, Secretary, and the reſt, nominated by Parliament; and in the in- 
*terval by the Lords of the Secret Council; without ſo much as be- 
ing concern'd tohave his Majeſty's approbation. | 

ALL which Acts, and whatſoever elſe They were pleaſed to preſent 
to him, concerning Church or State, the King confirm d; and there- 
by, made the Lord Lowder, who had been the Principal Manager of: 
the Rebellion, Chancellor of Sco7/and; and created him likewiſe an Earl; 
and conferrd the other great Offices, as he was directed: Then, he 
made the Earl of Argyle (for he was {till truſted with conferring of Ho- 
nours) Marquis; Their great General, Le/ly, Earl of Leven; and their 
Lieutenant-General, Earl of Calender; and conferr d other Honours 
on Perſons, according to the capacity and ability they had in doing him 
Miſchief: And laſtly (leaving all his Own Party barely to Live; for 
he had procured a Pardon for them from the Parliament, upon condi- 
tion © They came not near the King's preſence; nor receiv'd any Be- 
*nefit from him; without Their approbation) his Majeſty gave all the; 
Lands of the Church, which had been devolv'd to Him by its ruin, and 
whatſoever He had elſe to give, in that Kingdom, to Thoſe, who had 
diſcover d it not to be in good hands before: So that he ſeemd to have 
made that Progreſs into Scotland, only that he might make a perfect 
Deed of Gift of that Kingdom; which he could never have done, ſo ab- 
ſolutely, without going thither. And ſo, having nothing more to do 
T ws He begun his journey towards Exgland about the middle of No- 
vember. 

IT is not to be doubted, in conſideration of thoſe Extravagant Con- 
ceſſions, They made as Extravagant Promiſes to the King; That by + 
Their Loyal and Dutiful comportment, his Majeſty ſhould find no dimi- 
nution of his Power; That He ſhould have the entire obedience of that 
Nation, to preſerve his full Rights and Regalities in Eng/and; and to 
reduce /re/and: The Earl of Lever telling him (as Marquis Hamilton 
aſſured me; in His hearing) © that he would not only never more 
*ſerve Againſt him; but that whenever his Majeſty would require his 
*Service, He ſhould have it; without ever asking what the cauſe was. 
And many of them whiſpering in his ear, and affuring him, © that a- 
* ſoon as the troubles of the late Storm could be perfectly calm d, They 
„would Reverſe and Repeal whatſoever was now unreaſonably ex-; 
*torted from him. And his Majeſty having never receiv'd any conſi- 
derable Profit from Scotland, cared the leſs for what he parted with 
There: and, it may be, being reſoly'd They ſhould be no more Charge 
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to him in his Court here (for ſurely he had then very hard thoughts of a 
great part of the Nation) he believd he ſhould ſave more in This King- 
dom, than he had given in That; and he made no doubt, but that 
They were ſo Full fed now, that they would not Stir from home again, 
till the Temper and Affection of his People here, ſhould be better di- 
ſpoſed for their reception. 

Bur his Majeſty never confider d, or not ſoon enough, that They 
could not reaſonably hope to keep, what they had fo ill got, but by the 
ſame arts by which they were ſuch gainers; and there cannot be a 
s ſurer evidence of the Continuance of an Enemy, than the having receiv d 
Injuries from him, of a nature that do not uſe to be forgiven. Nei- 
ther did he ſufficiently weigh the unſpeakable Encouragement ; and, in 
ſome particulars, the reaſonable Pretence the Factious Party here would 
have, from the Proſperous Wickedneſs of Thoſe there. And, it is cer- 
tain, their number from thenceforth increasd wonderfully : the Ene- 
mies of the Church preſuming Their work was more than half done, 
when the King himſelf had declared (for his Conſent to that Act They 
would eaſily make appear to be ſuch) “ that the Government by Arch- 
“ Biſhops, and Biſhops, was againſt the Word of God, and the Propaga- 
*tion of Religion. Many concluding the King would at laſt Yield to 
any thing, put themſelves in company of the boldeſt and moſt poſitive 
Askers; and Some, who in their hearts abhor'd what the Scots had done, 
yet diſdaining to be overwitted by them; and that They ſhould get 
more for Themſelves, and receive a greater argument of the King's truſt, 
than We of this Nation; out of pure Malice to Them, reſolv d to do 
the ſame things with them; and ſo join d and concurr d in any Exorbi- 
tancies. All which the King too late diſcoyerd, by the Entertainment 
he receiv'd upon his return. 

Azou r the time the news came of the King's beginning his journey 
from Scotland upon a day appointed; and that he had ſettled all things 
in that Kingdom to the general Satisfaction; the Committee for pr 
paring the Remonſtrance, offer d their Report to the Houſe; which 
cauſed the Draught they offer d, to be Read. It contain d a very bitter 
Repreſentation, of all the illegal things which had been done, from the 
firſt hour of the King's coming to the Crown, to that minute; with 
all the ſharp Reflections which could be made, upon the King himſelf, 
the Queen, and Council; and publiſhd all the unreaſonable ſealouſies 
of the Preſent Government, of the introducing Popery; and all other 
particulars, that might diſturb the minds of the People: which were 
enough diſcompoſed. | 
THE Houle ſeem d generally to diſlike it; many ſaying, © that it was 
very unneceflary, and unſeaſonable : Unneceſſary, all thoſe Grievances 
being already fully Redreſs d; and the Liberty and Property of the 
Subject being as well Secured for the future, as could poſſibly be done: 
and Unſeaſonable, after the King had gratified them, with granting 
every thing which They had defired of him; and after ſo long abſence, 
in the ſettling the Diſorders in another Kingdom, which he had hap- 
* pily compoſed; to be now welcom'd home with ſuch a volume of Re- 
* proaches, for what Others had done amiſs, and which He himſelf had 
*reform'd. Notwithſtanding all which, all the other Party appear d 
Paſſionately concern d that it might not be rejected; and enlarged them- 
ſelves with as high expreſſions Againſt the Government, as at firſt; 
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ce all the Good Acts which we had gain d, if great care and vigilance were 
e not uſed, to Diſappoint ſome Counſels which were ſtill entertain d; 
making ſome doubtful glances and reflections upon the Rebellion in Ire. 
land (with which they perceiv d many good men were eafily amuſed) 
and in the end prevail d, that a day ſhould be appointed, when the 
ce Houſe ſhould be reſolv d into a Committee of the whole Houſe, and 
ce the Remonſtrance to be then retaken into conſideration: and in the 
mean time, They employ'd all their credit and intereſt with particular 
men, to perſwade them, © that the Paſſing that Remonſtrance was moſt 

*neceſlary, for the Preſervation and Maintainance of all thoſe good» 
Laws which They had already made; giving ſeveral reaſons to ſe- 
veral perſons, according to their natures and inclinations; aſſuring many, 
*that They intended it only for the Mortification of the Court, and 
{© manifeſtation that that Malignant Party, which appear d to be grow- 
ce ing up in the Houſe, could not prevail; and then, that it ſhould 
* remain ſtill in the Clerk's hands, and never be publiſh d. 

AND by theſe, and the like arts, They promiſed themſelves that 
they ſhould eaſily carry it: So that the day it was to be reſumed, They 
entertaind the Houſe all the morning with other Debates, and towards 
noon call d for the Remonſtrance; and it being urged by ſome, © that = 
e it was too late to enter upon it, with much difficulty they conſented, 
that it ſhould be entred upon the next morning at nine of the Clock; 

<and every clauſe ſhould be Debated, the Speaker in the Chair; for 
They would not have the Houſereſoly'd into a Committee, which they 
believ d would ſpend too much time. Oliver Cromwell (who, at that 
time, was little taken notice of) ask d the Lord Falkland, © Why he 
* would have it put off, for that day would quickly have determin'd it? 
He anſwer d, There would not have been time enough, for ſure it 
* would take ſome Debate. The Other replied, © a very Sorry one: They 
ſuppoſing, by the computation they had made, that very few would» 

oppoſe it. 

Bur He quickly found he was miſtaken: for the next morning, the 

Debate being entred upon about Nine of the Clock, it continued all 
| that day; and Candles being calld for when it grew dark (neither Side 
being very deſirous to adjourn it till the next day; though it was evident, 

very many withdrew themſelves out of pure faintneſs and diſability 
to attend the concluſion) the Debate continued till it was after Twelve 
of the Clock, with much Paſſion; and the Houſe being then divided, 

It as carried Upon the Paſſing or Not paſling it, it was carried in the Affirmative, by 

7 Nmew*: Nine voices, and no more: and aſſoon as it was declared, M' Hambden® 
moved, that there might be an Order entred for the preſent Print- 
ing it; which produced a ſharper Debate than the former. It appear d 
then, that They did not intend to ſend it up to the Houſe of Peers, 
for Their concurrence; but that it was upon the matter an Appeal to the 
People; and to infuſe Jealoufies into their minds. It had ſeldom been 
the cuſtom to Publiſh any Debates, or Determinations of the Houſe, 
which were not regularly firſt tranſmitted to the Houſe of Peers; nor 
was 1t thought in truth, that the Houſe had Authority to give warrant 
for the Printing of any thing; all which was offer d by M Hyde, with 
ſome warmth, aſſoon as the motion was made for the Printing it: and** 
He ſaid, © He believ'd the Printing it in that manner, was not Lawful; 
and He fear d it would produce Miſchievous effects; and therefore 
*defired the leave of the Houſe, that if the Queſtion ſhould be put, _ 
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« be carried in the Affirmative, that He might have liberty to enter his 
« Proteſtation; which he no ſooner ſaid, than Jeffery Palmer (a man 
of great reputation, and much eſteem d in the Houſe) ſtood up, and 
made the ſame motion for himſelf, © that He might likewiſe Proteſt; 
Many afterwards, without diſtinction, and in ſome diſorder, cry d out 
together, They did Proteſt: So that there was after ſcarce any quiet 
and regular Debate. But the Houſe by degrees being quieted, They all 
conſented, about Two of the Clock in the morning, to adjourn till Two 
of the Clock the next Afternoon. And as they went out of the Houle, 
the Lord Falkland ask'd Oliver Cromwell, © Whether there had been 
A Debate? to which He anſwer'd, he would take His word another 
«time ; and whiſperd him in the ear, with ſome aſſeveration, © that if 
the Remonſtrance had been rejected, He would have fold all he had 
< the next morning, and never have ſeen Ene/and more; and He knew, 
ce there were many other honeſt men of the ſame reſolution. So near 
was the poor Kingdom at that time to its Deliverance. 

HowEveR They got this victory, they did not in a long time re- 
cover the ſpirits they loſt, and the agony they had ſuſtain d, whilſt it was 
in ſuſpence; and they diſcern'd well enough, that the Houſe had not 

w at that time half its Members preſent; though They had provided, that 
not a man of Their Party was abſent; and that they had even carried 
it by the hour of the night, which drove away a greater number of 
old and infirm Oppoſers, than would have made Thoſe of the Negative 
Superior in number: So that They had little hope, in a Fuller Houſe, to 
Prevail in any of their Unjuſt deſigns, except they found ſome other 
expedient, by hopes or fears, to work upon the affections of the ſeveral 
Members. 

Ix order to which, They ſpent moſt part of the next day in their 

Private conſultations, how to Chaſtiſe Gs of Thoſe who offended 

o them the day before; and reſoly'd in the firſt place, not to ſuffer that 
Precedent to be introduced into the Houſe, that men ſhould Proteſt 
* againſt the Senſe of the Houſe: which, it is true, had not been uſed in 
the Houſe of Commons. This Subje& was the more grateful to them, 
becauſe they ſhould heartily take Revenge upon M* Hyde, whom they 
perfectly hated; and to whoſe activity, they imputed the trouble they 
had ſuſtain'd the day before; and He was the Firſt who made the Pro- 
teſtation, that is, ask d leave to do it; which produced the other ſub- 
ſequent clamour, that was indeed in ſome diſorder. But here they dif- 
fer d amongſt themſelves; all the Leading violent men, who bore the 
greateſt ſway, were molt glad of the occaſion, as it gave them opportu- 
nity to be rid of M Hyde ; which they paſſionately deſired: but S' 
John Hotham, Cholmondley, and Stapleton (who never ſever d, and had 
a numerous Train attending their motions) remember d the Service 
M Hyde had done againſt the Court of Tork (the overthrowing where- 
of was Their peculiar glory) and would not conſent that they ſhould 
queſtion Him; but were ready to concur with them inthe Proſecution of 
any other of the Proteſters; whereof there was number enough. This 
made ſo great a Difference amongſt them, that for the preſent they a- 
greed no further, than © that they would that Afternoon only provide, 
ga that the next morning they would fall upon that matter; and then they 
might conſult together at night, what perſon they would Sacrifice. 

ABouT Three of the Clock, when the Houſe met, M Pym la- 

*mented the Diſorder of the night before, which, he ſaid, 9 * 
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e bably have engaged the Houſe in Blood, and had proceeded principal. 
*ly from the offering a Proteſtation; which had been never before of. 
« fer d in That Houſe; and was a Tranſgreſſion that ought to be ſever. 
y Examin d, that Miſcief might not reſult hereaſter from that Pre. 
cedent: and therefore propoſed, That the Houſe would the next morn. 
«ing enter upon that Examination; and in the mean time, men might 
ce ręcollect themſelves, and They who uſed to take Notes, might peruſe 
« their Memorials; that the Perſons who were the chief cauſes of the 
« Diſorder, might be named, and defend themſelves the beſt they could: 
and with this reſolution the Houſe aroſe; the vexation of the night be: 1 
fore, being very viſible in the looks and countenance of many. Nei. 
ther that nights deliberation; nor all the Artifice or Importunity that 
could be uſed, could remove the obſtinate Northern men from their re- 
ſolution; They declared poſitively, © That if they Proſecuted M*FHyde, 
They, and all their Friends, would engage in his Defence: which 
made the Others reſolve, not to incur the danger or inconvenience of 
ſuch a Schiſm; and ſo they unanimouſly agreed upon Another perſon, 
whom they would accuſe. | 

THE next morning, They firſt enlarged upon the Offence it ſelf; 
of the Miſchief it had like to have produced; and would unavoidably .. 
produce, if the cuſtom or liberty of it were ever admitted; That it 
« was the Firſt time it had ever been offerd in That Houſe; and that 
care ought to be taken, that it ſhould be the Laſt ; by the ſevere Judge- 
* ment of the Houſe, upon Thoſe perſons who had begun the Pre- 
© ſumption. | 

M HDE, who had then known nothing of the Private conſulta- 
tion; and had many reaſons to believe Himſelf to be deſign d; ſtood up 
( notwithſtanding ſome Signs made to him at a diſtance by his Northern 
Friends, which he underſtood not) and ſaid, It concern d him to ſu- 
e ſtify what he had done, being the Firſt man who mention d the Prote. 
ce ſtation: upon which, there was a general Noiſe and Clamour “to 


_ <Withdraw; and as great, to Speak: He proceeded, and ſaid, He was 


ce not old enough to know the Ancient Cuſtoms of That Houſe; but, 
«that He well knew, it was a very Ancient Cuſtom in the Houſe of 
Peers; and Leave was never denied There to any man, who ask dd that 
* he might Proteſt, and enter his Diſſent, againſt any Judgement of the 
* Houſe, to which he would not be underſtood to have given his Con- 
*ſent: That He did not underſtand any reaſon , why a Commoner 
*ſhould not have the ſame Liberty, if he deſired not to be involv'd in 
*any Vote, which he thought might poſſibly be Inconvenient to him. 
That He had not offer d his proteſtation againſt the Remonſtrance, 
though he had oppoſed it all he could, becauſe it remain d ſtill within 
* thoſe Walls; That he had only deſired leave to Proteſt againſt the 
“Printing it; which He thought was not in many reſpects Law ful for 
Them to do; and might prove very Pernicious to the Publick Peace, 

THE y were very much offended with all he ſaid, and his aſſurance in. 
ſpeaking; and M' S/rode could not contain himſelf from ſaying, © that 
* That Gentleman had confeſsd that He had Firſt propoſed the Pro- 
*teltation; and therefore deſired, He might Withdraw ; which many 
Others likewiſe calld for: till S John Hotham appear d with ſome 
warmth againſt it; and young Hotham, his Son, accuſed Jeffery Palmer 


Hof giving the cauſe of Diſorder, by ſaying, I do ProteF, without 


*asking the Leave of the Houſe; and encouraging Others to cry out 
& eycry 
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« eyery man, I do Proteſt, whereupon, They all fell into great Noiſe | 


and Confuſion; and ſo, without much more diſcourſe, M Palmer was 
calld upon ©to Explain ; which, as He was about to do, M. Hyde 
( who lovd him much; and had rather have ſuffer d Himſelf, than that 
He ſhould ) ſpoke to the Orders of the Houſe; and ſaid, That it was 
« Againſt The Orders and Practice of the Houſe, that any man ſhould be 
« calld upon to Explain, for any thing he ſaid in the Houſe Two days 
before; when it could not be preſumed, that his Own Memory could 
« RecolleCtall the words he had uſed ; or, that any body elſe could Charge 
oc him with them; and appeald to the Houſe, whether there was any 
« Precedent of the like. And there is no doubt, there never had been; 
and it was very Irregular. But They were too poſitively reſolv d to be 
diverted; till, after two hours Debate, He himſelf defired, that, to 
«ave the Houſe further trouble, he might Anſwer, and Withdraw ; 
which he did. When it drew towards Night, after many hours Debate, 
it was order d, that he ſhould be committed to the Tower; the an- 
gry men preſſing, with all their power, © that he might be Expelld the 
« Houſe; having born him a long grudge, for the civility He ſhew'd 
in the Proſecution of the Earl of Strafford ; that is, that He had not uſed 
o the ſame reproachful language which the Others had done: but They 
were at laſt glad to compound for his bare commitment to the Tower; 
from whence he was within few days enlarged, and return'd again to 


the Houſe. In the cloſe of that day, and the rifing of the Houſe, with- 7: Rene 


out much oppoſition, They obtaind an Order for the Printing their 7597997077 


Remonſtrance. 


THaT Remonſtrance, after many clauſes and unbecoming expreſ- — 


ſions were caſt out, contain d, That there had been, from the Begin- 
* ning of his Majeſty's Reign, a Malignant and Pernicious Deſign, of 
« Subvyerting the Fundamental Laws and Principles of Government, 
;-© upon which the Religion and Juſtice of the Kingdom was eſtabliſh d: 
That the Actors and Promoters thereof, were the Jeſuited Papiſts; the 
«Biſhops, and Corrupt part of the Clergy ; and Such Counſellors and 
* Courtiers, as had engaged themſelves to further the Intereſts of ſome 
* Forreign Princes or States, to the Prejudice of the King and State at 
*home: All which had endeavour'd to raiſe Differences and Diſcon- 
* tents betwixt the King and his People, upon queſtions of Prerogative 
and Liberty; to Suppreſs the Purity of Religion, and Such Men as 
were beſt affected to it, as the greateſt Impediment to that Change 
* which They thought to introduce; to cheriſh and maintain thoſe Opi- 


0 ͤnions in Religion, which brought Ours neareſt and moſt agreeable 


*to the Papiſts; and to continue, multiply, and enlarge the Differences 
between the Proteſtants themſelves, diſtinguiſhing between Prote- 
*ſtants and Puritans, by introducing and countenancing ſuch Opinions 
and Ceremonies, as were fitteſt tor accommodation with Popery ; 
that ſo, of Papiſts, Arminians, and Libertines, They might compoſe 
e Body, fit to act Such Counſels and Reſolutions, as were moſt condu- 
*cible to Their Own ends: and laſtly, to render the King Diſaffected 
to Parliaments, by Slanders and Falſe Imputations, and ſo putting him 
* upon other ways of Supply, as of more advantage than the ordinary 
;-* courſe of Subſidies; which brought infinite Loſs to the King and Peo- 

ple, and cauſed the Diſtractions that enſued. 
THEy remember'd “the Breach of the Parliament at Oxford in 
the Firſt year of his Majeſty's Reign; and reproachd him with the 
Ii *Fruitleſs 
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« Fruitleſs Voyage to Cadiz, at his firſt coming to the Crown; the Loſs 

- * of Rochel, by firſt Suppreſſing Their Fleet with His Own Royal 
Ships, by which the Proteſtant Religion in Fance infinitely ſuffer d; 
© the making a War with France precipitately, and a Peace with Spain, 
ce without Their conſent, and ſo deſerting the Cauſe of the Palatinate; 
and, with a Deſign, to bring in German Horſe, to force the King- 
© dom, by Violence, to Submit to ſuch Arbitrary Contributions, as 
* ſhould be required of them. 

TRHEx remember'd him © of Charging the Kingdom by Billetting of 
ce Soldiers, and by raiſing of Coat and Conduct money for thoſe Soldiers, 
© in the Second and Third years of his Reign; of his Diſſolving the 
e Parliament, in his Second year, after Their declaration of an intent 
to grant Five Subſidies; and the exacting thoſe five Subſidies after. 
* wards by a Commiſſion of Loan; upon the refuſal whereof, divers Gen- 
*tlemen were Impriſon d, whereof ſome Died, by the Diſeaſes they 
*contraQed in that Impriſonment ; of great Sums raiſed by Privy. 
« Seals; and of an attempt to ſet the Exciſe on foot. 

THE y remember'd © the Diſſolution of the Parliament in the Fourth 
« year of his Reign, and the Untrue and Scandalous Declarations there- 
upon; the Impriſoning divers Members of that Parliament after the 
« Diſſolution, and detaining them cloſe Priſoners for Words ſpoken in 
« Parliament, Sentencing and Fining them for thoſe Words; One of 
* which Died in Priſon for want of ordinary refreſhment, whoſe Blood 
(They ſaid) ſtill cry'd for Vengeance. 

THEY reproach'd his Majeſty © with Injuſtice, Oppreſſion, and Vio- 
© lence, which, after the Breaking of that Parliament, broke in upon 

© them, without any reſtraint or moderation; with the great Sums of 
4 money He had exacted throughout the Kingdom for default of Knight- 
*hood, in the Fourth year of his Reign; with the receiving Tonnage 
ce and Poundage, from the death of King James; and raiſing the Book » 
ce of Rates, and laying New Impoſitions upon Trade; with the Enlarge- 
© ment of Forreſts, and Compoſitions thereupon ; the ingroſſing Gun- 
© powder, and ſuffering none to buy it without Licence; with all the 
ce moſt odious Monopolies, of Soap, Wine, Salt, Leather, Sea-coal, and 
«the reſt (which had been granted from his Majeſty's firſt coming to 
the Crown, and ſome of them before) © with the new Tax of Ship-mo- 
*ney, and the ill guarding the Seas, and leaving the Merchants naked 
ce to the violence of the Turꝶiſb Pirates, notwithſtanding that extraor- 
* dinary and extravagant Supply; with the Vexations upon pretence of 
* Nuiſances in Building, and thereupon raifing great Sums of money - 
for Licences to Build; and of Depopulation, that men might pay 
* Fines to continue the ſame miſdemeanour; with the Seizing the Mer- 
** chants Money in the Mint; and an abominable Project of making 
* Braſs Money. | 

THEy repreated © the extravagant Cenſures of the Star- chamber, 
* whereby the Subject had been oppreſs'd, by Fines, Impriſonments, 
*Stigmatizings, Mutilations, Whippings, Pillories, Gags, Confinements, 
* Baniſhments; the Severe and Illegal Proceedings of the Council-Ta- 
* ble, and Other new erected Judicatories; and the Suſpenſions, Ex- 
communications, and Deprivations, of Learned and Pious Miniſters, “ 
* by the High Commiſſion Court; which grew to that Exceſs of Sharp- 
*neſs and Severity, that They ſaid it was not much leſs than the 

N * Nomiſh Inquiſition. 
| 3 THEY 
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THEy reproach'd the King © with the Liturgy and Canons ſent into 
« Cotland, as an Attempt upon the Proteſtant Religion; with the 
« Forcing that Nation to raiſe an Army in Their Own Defence, and 
« raiſing an Army Againſt them; with the Pacification, and Breach of 
« that Pacification; that He call d a Parliament after, in hope to Cor- 
« rupt it, and make it Countenance the War with Scotland; which when 
He found it would Not do, he Diffolvd it, and then committed Mem- 
«hers to Priſon; and compelld men to lend Money againſt their 
« wills; and Impriſon d ſuch as refuſed. | 

„% Tnrxy mentiond © the Synod held by the Biſhops after the end of 

c the Parliament, and the Canons and Oath made by them; the raiſing 
the Armies, Here and in — the Scots; and the liberal 
Collection and Contribution from the Clergy, and the Catholicks, to- 
yards that War; all the Favours that had been done to the Papiſts; 
«the Reception and Entertainment of Seignior Cn, and the Comte Ro- 
« zetti, by the Queen, from Rome; and ſome Miniſters ſent by her Ma- 
© jeſty thither. 

Ix a word, They left not any Error or Misfortune in Government ; 
or any Paſſionate Exerciſe of Power, unmention d, or unpreſs d; with 

the Sharpeſt, and moſt Pathetical Expreſſions to affect the People, that 
the general obſervation of the Wiſeſt, or the particular animoſity of the 
moſt diſobliged, or ill affected perſons, could ſuggeſt, to the Diſad- 
vantage of the King; from the death of his Father, to the unhappy be- 
ginning of the preſent Parliament. 

TEN They magnified Their Own Services: © That having found 
the Kingdom groaning under theſe Difficulties, which ſeem d to be 
*;nſuperable, They had, by the Divine Providence, overcome them all; 
That They had aboliſh'd Ship-money, and all Monopolies; and had 
"taken away that which was the Root of all thoſe Evils, the Arbitrary 

Power of Taxing the Subject, pretended to be in the King: That 
the Living Grievances, the Evil Counſellors, were ſo quell'd, by the 
© Tuſtice done on the Earl of Szrafford; the Flight of the Lord Finch, 
*and Secretary Hindebank; the Accuſation and Impriſonment of the 
« Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and other Delinquents; that it was not 
3 — to be only an Eaſe to the Preſent Times, but a Preſervation to the 
“Future. 

THE y reckon'd up“ all the Good Laws, and the Benefit the People 
*receiv'd by thoſe Laws; ſpoke of many Good Defigns They had, for 
the Benefit of the Kingdom: But then Complain'd, © of Oppoſitions, 

' and Obſtructions, and Difficulties, with which They were encounter d, 
„and which ſtill lay in their Way, with ſome ſtrength, and much 
*obſtinacy; That there was a Malignant Party took heart again, that 
* Preferrd ſome of their own Agents and Factors, to Degrees of Ho- 
*nour, and to Places of Truſt and Employment. That They had endea- 
*Yourd to work in his Majeſty ill Impreſſions and Opinions of Their 
Proceedings; as if They had done alltogether Their Own work, and 
*not His; and had obtain d many things from him Prejudicial to the 
Crown, in reſpect of Prerogative, and Profit. To wipe out which 
Slander, They declared, All They had done was for His Majeſty, his 
„ Greatneſs, Honour, and Support: That, when They gave five and 
twenty thouſand pounds a month, for the relief of the Northern Coun- 
ties, in the ſupport of the Sotiſß Army, It was given to the King, 
for that He was bound to Protect his Subjects; and that, when — 
1 * under- 
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| ce undertook the charge of the Army, which coſt above fifty thouſand. 
pounds a month, It was given to the King, for that it was his Majeſty's 
“Army, and the Commanders and Soldiers under contract with Him; 
and that, when They undertook to Pay their Brethren of Scot lan 
* three hundred thouſand pounds, It was to repair the Damages and 
* [ offes They had ſuſtain d by his Majeſty and his Miniſters; and that 
© thoſe particulars, amounted to above Eleven hundred thouſand pounds. 
TuEN They negligently and perſunctorily paſs d over his Majeſty's 
Graces and Favours; © as being little more than in Juſtice He was obliged 
«to grant; and of no conſiderable Loſs and Damage to Himſelf: and, 
c promiſed the good People ſhortly Eaſe in the matter of Protections, 
| * (by which, the Debts from Parliament men, and their Followers and 
| te Dependents, were not recoverable) and ſpeedily to paſs a Bill to that 
< purpole. 
| 1 ” EN They inveigh'd againſt the Malignant Party,“ that had ſought 
to cauſe Jealouſies between Them and their Brethren of Scotland; 
and that had ſuch a Party of Biſhops and Popiſh Lords in the Houſe 
« of Peers, as hinder'd the Proceedings of divers good Bills, Paſs d in 
*the Commons Houle, concerning ſundry great Abuſes and Corruptions 
« both in Church and State (when, at that time, the Houſe of Peers, 
had only refuſed to concur with them in Two Bills; that of the Prote- 
{ ſtation; and, the taking away the Votes of Biſhops out of the Houſe of 
Peers) © that had attempted to Diſaffect and Diſcontent his Majeſty's 
| | «late Army, and to bring it up againſt the Parliament, and City of Lon. 
Aon; that had raiſed the Rebellion in Ireland; and, if not by Their 
| «* Wiſdom prevented, had brought the like Miſery and Confuſion in 
| This Kingdom. 
© THEN They declared, © That They meant to have a general Synod, 
* of the moſt Grave, Pious, Learned, and Judicious Divines, of this 
*lfland (when, at that time, there was ſcarce one Orthodox Divine of; 
| England in reputation with them) © who, aſſiſted by ſome from For- 
«reign Parts, profeſſing the ſame Religion, ſhould conſider of all things 
*neceſlary for the Peace and good Government of the Church; and 
| < preſent the reſult of their Conſultations to the Parliament, to be There 
| *allow'd and confirmd : That They would provide a competent Main- 
| *tenance for Conſcientious and Preaching Miniſters, throughout the 
Kingdom: That They intended to Reform and Purge the Fountains 
*of Learning, the two Univerſities; that the Streams flowing from 
| * thence might be clear and pure, and an Honour and Comfort to the 
| *whole Land: That his Majeſty ſhould be Petition d by Both Houſes, „ 
*to employ ſuch Counſellors, Embaſſadors, and other Miniſters, in 
| * managing his buſineſs at home and abroad, as the Parliament have 
| *cauſe to confide in; without which, They could not give his Majeſty 
| *ſ{uch Supplies for His Own ſupport; or ſuch Aſliſtance for the Prote- 
[ Eo *ſtant Party beyond the Seas, as was defired. h 
„ WITHALL They declared, That the Commons might have cauſe, 
2 *often, Juſtly to take Exceptions at ſome men for being Counſellors, 
| *and yet not charge thoſe men with Crimes; for that there are grounds 
Lol Diffidence, which ly not in Proof; and others, which though they 
| may be Proved, yet are not Legally Criminal; as to be a known» 
| * Favourer of Papiſts; or to have been very forward in Defending or 
*Countenancing ſome great Offenders, queſtion'd in Parliament; or to 
| « ſpeak Contemptuoully of Either Houſc of Parliament, or Parliamen- 
1 L * tary 
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© tary Proceedings; or Such as are ſuſpected to get Counſellors Places, 
«qr any other of truſt concerning Publick Employments, for Money: 
© That all good courſes may be taken, to Unite the two Kingdoms of 
« England and Scotland; to be mutually aiding and aſſiſting one ano- 
« ther, for the Common Good of the Iſland, and the Honour of Both: 
With ſome other particulars of this nature. | 
I KxNow not, how Thoſe men have already anſwerd it to Their 2 29 


. 0 . . 4 which the . 
Own Conſciences; or how they will anſwer it, to Him who can diſcern Party grew i» 


their Conſciences; who, having aſſumed their Countries Truſt, and, it — 7 

may be, with great Earneſtneſs labour d to procure that Truſt, by Their 
Supine Lazineſs, Negligence, and Abſence, were the Firſt Inlets to thoſe 
Inundations; and fo contributed to thoſe Licences which have over- 
whelm'd us. For, by this means, a Handful of men, much inferior in 
the beginning, in number and intereſt, came to give Laws to the Major 
part; and, to ſhew that Three Diligent perſons, are really a Greater and 
more Significant number, than Ten Unconcern d, They, by Plurality 
of Voices, in the end, converted or reduced the Whole Body to Their 
opinions. It is true, Men of Activity and Faction, in any deſign, have 
many Advantages, that a Compoſed and Setled Council, though indu- 

io ſtrious enough, uſually have not; and ſome, that Gallant men cannot 
give themſelves leave to entertain: for, beſides Their through conſider- 
ing and forming their Counſels before they execute them; They con- 
tract a habit of ill Nature and Diſingenuity neceſſary to Their affairs, and 
the temper of Thoſe upon whom they are to work, that Liberal minded 
men would not perſwade themſelves to entertain, even for the Pre- 
vention of all the Miſchief the Others intend. And whoſoever obſerves, 
the ill Arts by which Theſe men uſed to prevail upon the People in 
general; Their abſurd, ridiculous Lying, to win the affections, and cor- 
rupt the underſtandings, of the Weak; and the bold Scandals, to con- 

o firm the Wilful ; the boundleſs Promiſes They preſented to the Ambi- 
tious; and Their groſs, abject Flatteries, and Applications, to the Vul- 
gar Spirited; would hardly give himſelf leave to uſe thoſe Weapons, 
tor the Preſervation of the Three Kingdoms. 

Tu King had at that time a greater Diſadvantage (beſides the con- 
currence of ill and extraordinary accidents) than Himſelf, or any of his 
Progenitors, had ever had before; having no Servant, of the Houſe of 
Commons, of Intereſt, Ability, and Reputation, and of Faithfulneſs 
and Affection to his Service: S Thomas Jermyn, who was very Honeſt 
to him, and of good Abilities, through his indiſpoſition of health, and 

trouble of mind for his Son's misfortune, having left the Houſe, and the 
Court, and being retired into the Country: and S' Harry Yane (who 
was the other only Privy-Counſellor) having committed thoſe Faults to 
the King, he knew could not be forgiven; and thoſe Faults to the 
Country, could not be forgotten; gave himſelf entirely to the diſpoſi- 
tion of his new Maſters: and M Saint. John, who at the beginning was 
made Sollicitor General; and thereby, had obliged himſelf by a par- 
ticular Oath, © to Defend his Majeſty's Rights; and in no caſe to be of 
* Counſell, or give Advice, to the Prejudice of the King, and the Crown; 
was the Chief Inſtrument, to Deviſe and Contrive all the Propoſitions, 
* and Acts of Undutifulneſs towards him. So that whilſt Theſe men, and 
Their Conſorts, with the greateſt deliberation, conſulted, and diſpoſed 
themſelves to compaſs Confuſion; They, who out of the moſt abſtracted 
Senſe of Loyalty to the King, and Duty to their Country, ſever d from 
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any relations to the King's ſervice, or hopes from the Court, preſerv'd 
their own Innocence, and endeavour d to uphold the good old frame of 
Government, receiv'd neither countenance, nor conduct, from Thoſe 
who were naturally to have taken care of that province. And ſure, the 
Raging and Fanatick Diſtemper of the Houſe of Commons (to which all 
other diſtempers are to be imputed) muſt moſt properly be attributed to 
the Want of Such good Miniſters of the Crown in that Aſſembly, as 
being Unaw'd by any Guilt of their Own, could have watch'd Other 
men's; and inform'd, encouraged, and influenced Thoſe, who ſtood well 
inclined to the Publick Peace. | 
To which purpoſe, if that Stratagem (though none of the beſt) of 
winning men by Places, had been practiſed, aſſoon as the reſolution was 
| taken at Tork to call a Parliament (in which, it was apparent, dan- 
|. gerous attempts would be made; and that the Court could not be able 
| to reſiſt thoſe attempts) and if M' Pym, M Hambden, and M Hollis, 
| had been then Preferr'd, with M Saint. John; before They were deſpe- 
rately embark d in their deſperate deſigns; and had Innocence enough 
about them, to truſt the King, and be truſted by him; having yet 
contracted no Perſonal animoſities againſt him: it is very poſſible, that 
They might either have been made Inſtruments to have done good: 
Service; or at leaſt been reſtraind, from endeayouring to Subyert the 
| | Royal Building, for ſupporting whereof They had been placed as prin- 
| cipal Pillars. 
| Bur the Rule the King gave himſelf (very reaſonable at any other 
time) that They ſhould Firſt do Service, and compaſs this or that thing 
for him, before they ſhould receive Favour, was Then very unſeaſona- 
| ble: ſince, beſides that They could not in truth do him that Service 
| without the qualification, it could not be expected They would deſert 
| that Side, by the Power of which They were ſure to make Themſelves 
conſiderable, without an unqueſtionable mark of intereſt in the Other, 
| by which They were to keep up their Power and Reputation: and fo, 
' whilſt the King expected They ſhould manifeſt their inclinations to His 
| Service, by their Temper and Moderation in thoſe Proceedings that 
| molt offended him; and They endeavourd, by doing all the Hurt they 
could, to make evident the Power They had to do him Good; He grew 
j ſo far Diſobliged, and Provoked, that he could not in Honour Gratify 
| them; and They ſo Obnoxious, and Guilty, that they could not think 
| themſelves Secure in his Favour: and thence, according to the Policy 
and Method of Injuſtice, continued to Oppreſs that Power They had In- 
1 jured; and to raiſe a Security for Themſelves, by Diſabling the King 
| to queſtion their tranſgreſſions. 
Tie Kings MNoTWITHSTANDING all theſe Contrivances, to Leſſen the Repu- 


Ln” tation of the Court (to which many other particulars contributed; 
ba e which will be touch d hereafter) The City of London made great Prepa- 
Scotland, rations to receive the King. Gourney, then Lord Mayor, was a man 
of Wiſdom, and Courage; and expreſsd great Indignation, to ſee the 
City ſo Corrupted, by the ill artifices of Factious perſons; and therefore 
attended upon his Majeſty, at his entrance into the City, with all the 
Luftre and good Countenance it could ſhew; and as great profeſſions of 

Duty, as It could make, or the King expect. And on Thur/day, the, 
Five and Twentieth of November, the King centred into London; re- 
ceivd with the greateſt acclamations of Joy, that had been known upon 
any occaſion ; and after a moſt magnificent Entertainment, by S Richard 


Gonrney 
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Gourney Lord Mayor, at the Guil/d-Hall; where the King, Queen, 
Prince, and the whole Court, of Lords and Ladies, were Feafted ; his 
Majeſty was attended by the whole City to ¶ Hite- Hall; where he lodg'd 
that night; and the Earl of Efex rehignd his Commiſſion, of General 
on this fide Trent; which had been granted for the Security of the 
Kingdom, at his Majeſty's going into the North. | 
TRE next day, the King went to Hampton-Conurt ; and affoon as he 5: H. vane 
came thither, took away the Seals from & Henry Vane (having before f "= 
taken away his Staff of Treaſurer of the Houſhold from him, and con- $747 7 
»ferrd it upon the Lord Sævile, in lieu of the Prefidentſhip ofthe North ; 
which he was to have had, if Both Houſes had not declared that Com- 
miſſion to be illegal) and appointed the Guards, that were kept at t. 
miuſter for the Security of the two Houſes, ever ſince the News out 
of Scotland, to be diſmiſsd; and ſhortly after publiſhd a Proclama- 
tion, for Obedience to be given to the Laws eſtabliſhd, for the exer- 
*ciſe of Religion. 
THESE proceedings of his Majeſty, much troubled the Managers in 4 Pest 
the Houſe ; and the Entertainment given to him by the City of Lon- Ne, 


the King, to- 


don, in which Their entire confidence was, much dejected them; and 3 
made them apprehend, their Friends There were not ſo Powerful as Gene, = 

They expected: However, They ſeemd to abate nothing of their met- — 

tal; and ſhortly after his return, reſolv d to preſent Their Remonſtrance, 

lately framed, tohim, together with a Petition; in which, They com- 

plain d“ of a Malignant Party, which prevaild fo far, as to bring di- 

* vers of Their Inſtruments to be of his Privy-Council; and in other em- 

* ployments of truſt and nearneſs about his Majeſty, the Prince, and the 

*reft of his Children : to which Malignant Party , amongſt other 

* wickedneſs, They imputed the Inſurrection of the Papiſts in Ireland; 

* and therefore, for the Suppreſſing that Wicked and Malignant Party, 
„They beſought his Majefty, that He would concur with his People, 

in a Parliamentary way, for the depriving the Biſhops of their Votes 
e in Parliament ( when at that time the Bill to that purpoſe had not 
paſs'd the Houſe of Peers) *and abridging Their immoderate power 
*over the Clergy; and for the removing unneceſſary Ceremonies, by 
* which divers weak Conſciences had been ſcrupled; That He would re- 
move from his Council Such perſons, as perſiſted to favour any of thoſe 
* Prefſures wherewith the People had been grievd; and that He would 
* for the future employ Such perſons in the Publick affairs, and take 
such to be near him in Places of truſt, as his Parliament might have 
-*cauſe to confide in; and that He would reject, and refuſe, all media- 
tion and ſollicitation to the contrary, how powerful and near ſoever; 
That He would forbear to alienate any of the Forfeited and Eſcheated 
Lands in Ireland, which ſhould accrew to the Crown by reaſon of 
*this Rebellion. Which Defires of Theirs being graciouſly fulfilld by 
"his Majeſty (They ſaid ) They would apply themſelves to ſuch Courſes 
*and Counſels, as ſhould ſupport his Royal Eftate, with Honour and 
Plenty at home, with Power and Reputation abroad; and by Their 
Loyal Affections and Service, lay a ſure and laſting foundation of 
the Greatneſs and Proſperity of his Majeſty, and his Royal Poſterity 
ein future times. 

TH1s Petition, together with the Remonſtrance, was preſented at 
Hampton Court, on the Firſt day of December; and within few days af. 
ter, both the Petition and Remonſtrance were by Order Printed, =_ 

WI 


— 
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The King's © 


Anſwer to 
the Petition, 


with great induſtry Publiſh'd throughout the Kingdom. Albeit the 
King, at the receipt thereof, defired them not to publiſh either, till He 
ſhould ſend his Anſwer : which he did ſhortly after, expreſſing; 
«How ſenfible He was of that Diſreſpect; reprehending them for 
ce the Unparliamentarineſs of their Remonſtance in Print; whereof (He 
ſaid ) © He would reſerve to himſelf to take ſuch courſe, as He ſhould 
«think fit, in Prudence and Honour. But to their Petition, He told 
them, © That if They would make that Wicked and Malignant Party, 
* whereof they complain'd, known to his Majeſty, He would be as ready 
* to Suppreſs and Puniſh it, as They could Be to Complain; That by s 
« thoſe Counſellors whom He had expoſed to Trial, He had given ſuffi. 
«cient teſtimony, that there was no man ſo near him, in place or af. 
«*fe&ion, whom he would not leave to the Juſtice of the Law, if They 
*ſhould bring ſufficient Proofs, and a particular Charge againſt him; 
te jn the mean time, He wiſh'd them to forbear ſuch general Aſperſions, 
« 2s, fince they named None in Particular, might reflect upon All his 
Council; That for the Choice of his Counſellors, and Miniſters of 
«State, it was the natural Liberty all Freemen have, and the undoubted 
«Right of the Crown, to call Such to his Secret Council, and Publick 
Employment, as He ſhould think fit; yet He would be careful, to: 
«© make election of Such, as ſhould have given good teſtimonies of their 
ce Abilites and Integrity, and againſt Whom, there could be no juſt 
«cauſe of Exception; That for the depriving the Biſhops of their Votes 
* in Parliament, They ſhould confider, that Their Right, was grounded 


upon the Fundamental Law of the Kingdom, and conſtitution of 


“ Parliament. 

*FoR what concern'd Religion, Church Government, and the re- 
© moving unneceflary Ceremonies, if the Parliament ſhould adviſe him 
ce to call a National Synod, He ſhould confider of it, and give them 
te due Satisfaction therein; declaring His reſolution, to maintain the! 
Doctrine and Diſcipline eſtabliſh'd by Law, as well againſt all invaſions 
«of Popery, as from the irreverence of Schiſmaticks and Separatiſts; 
* wherewith, of late, this Kingdom and this City abounds, to the great 
e dishonour and hazard both of Church and State; for the Suppreſſion of 
* whom, his Majeſty required Their timely and active aſſiſtance. 

«© To Their deſire concerning Ireland, He told them, He much 


* doubted, whether it was Seaſonable to declare reſolutions of that 


nature, before the events of the War were ſeen; however, He thank d 
them for their advice; and conjured them, to uſe all poſſible diligence 
and expedition in advancing the Supplies thither; the Inſolence and + 
* Cruelty of the Rebels daily increaſing. 

THE graciouſneſs and temper of this Anſwer, made no impreſſion on 
them; but They proceeded in their uſual manner; framing and en- 
couraging, underhand, thoſe whiſpers, by which the Rebellion in [re- 
land, might be underſtood to receive ſome extraordinary countenance 
from the Court of Exgland; the ſcandal whereof, They knew, would 
quickly fall upon the Queen. 

AT this time, the diligence and dexterity of the Lord Mayor, cauſed 
an Addreſs to be prepared to his Majeſty, from the Court of Aldermen; 
which was ſent by the two Sheriffs, and two Others of that Body; by 5 
which, © his Majeſty was humbly defired to reſide at Mhite-Hall: which 
angred the Governing Party, as much as Their kind reception had done. 
The Petition was graciouſly receiv'd; all the Aldermen Knighted; and 
the Court, within a day or two, remoy'd to //Þite-Hall. ' THE 
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Tux Letters out of Ireland were very importunate for relief, offer; iy 


Men, Money, and Provifions; the Rebels very much increafing and 
taking courage, from the ſlow proceeding Here for their ſuppreſſion: 
which indeed was not advanced equal to mens expectations; though the 
King, upon his firſt coming to the Houſes after his return from Scor- 
land, with great earneſtneſs recommended it to them. Only, the Propo- 
ſitions made from Scotland, for the ſending ten thouſand men from 
© Thence, into Vier, to be paid by the Parliament, were conſented 
to; whereby ſome Soldiers were diſpatchd thither, to Defend Their 
10 Own Plantation; and did in truth, at Our Charge, as much Oppreſs the 
Engliſh that were There, as the Rebels could have done; and had upon 
the matter the ſole Government of that Province committed to them, 
the chief Towns and Garriſons which were kept by Engi/b being deli- 
yer'd into Their hands. The Lieutenant himſelf, the Earl of Leiceſſer 
( who was now grown gracious to the Managers) made not that haſt to 


his Charge, ſome men thought neceſſary; pretending © that the Rebels 


had Yet ſome apprehenfions and terrour of His coming thither with 
«great Forces, and Proviſions of all kinds; but that if They ſhould hear 
He were Landed, with ſo ſmall a Strength as was yet raiſed, and in no 

:»© better Equipage than he was yet able to go in, They would take Cou- 
*rage, and would Oppreſs him, before more Succours ſhould come ; by 
*reaſon, that They who yet ſtood upon their guard, and publickly fided 
*not with Either (till, by the refiſtance and oppoſition They found 
* prepared for them, they might gueſs Who was like to prevail) would 
Then freely declare, and join with the reſt. 


Tae ſlow levying of Men, was imputed to the Difficulty of getting 4 Y. 
Voluntiers ; Their numbers, who had Commiſſion, upon beating Drums, 7.77 


Houſe of Com- 


riſing very inconſiderably: and therefore, They prepared a Bill for mo»: for Pre/- 


Preſſing; which quickly paſs d the Commons, and was ſent up to the 


Lords. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that there could be Then a Scarcity of 


Men, or that it could be hard, within three Months after the Disband- 
ing the Northern Army, to bring together as Many men as they had oc- 
caſion to uſe: but Their buſineſs was to get Power, not Men; and 
therefore, this Stratagem was uſed, to transfer the Power of Preſſing 
men from the King, to Themſelves; and to get the King, that He might 
be Now Able to raiſe men for Ireland, to Diſable himſelf from Preſ- 
ſing, upon any Other occaſion. For, in the Preamble of this Bill which 
They ſent up to the Lords (as They had done before, the firſt Act for 
Tonnage and Poundage) They declared, © That the King had in no caſe, 

r upon any occaſion , but the Invaſion from a Forreign Power, Au- 
*thority to Preſs the Free-born Subject; which could not conſiſt with 
the Freedom and Liberty of his perſon. 


men for 
re 


Tuls doctrine was new to the Lords, and contrary to the uſage and 7% PI 


of the Bill, as 


cultom of all times; and ſeem'd to Them a great Diminution of that iz cave Fon 


Regal Power, which was neceſſary for the Preſervation of his own Sub- 


jets, and Aſſiſtance of his Allies; which in many caſes He was bound / . 


to yield. And the Atturney General took the Courage, to deſire the 
Lords (as He ſhould often have done in other caſes) © that He might 
be heard, on the King's behalf, before They conſented to a Clauſe fo 
Prejudicial to the King's Prerogative. This neceſſary ſtop was no 
ſooner made, than the Commons laid aſide the conſideration of Ireland; 
order'd their Committee, to meet no more about that buſineſs; the 
Levies which were then making of Voluntiers, ſtood ſtill ; and They de- 


-— 


Houſe of 
Lords. 
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clared, © that the Loſs of Ireland muſt be imputed to the Lords. On 
the other fide, the Lords too well underſtood that Logick, to be moved 
by it; and were rather ſenſible of the Inconveniences They had in- 
currd, by Their former Compliance, than inclined to repeat the ſame 
Error. | | 

In the mean time, Letters came every day from Ireland, paſſionate. 
ly bemoaning Their condition; and multitudes of Men, Women, and 
Children, who were deſpoil'd of their Eſtates, and forced into this King- 
dom for want of Bread, ſpoke more lamentably than the Letters. In 
this ſtrait, They knew not what to do; for whatever diſcourſe They 10 
pleaſed Themſelves with, concerning the Lords, it was evident the Fault 
would ly at Their Own doors: befides that, his Majeſty might make 
uſe of That occafion, to take the whole buſineſs out of Their hands, and 
manage it Himſelf by his Council; which would both leflen Their re- 
putation and intereſt, and indeed defeat much of what They had pro- 

ected. 

| nen : HE REUPON, M Saint. John, the King's Sollicitor (a man that might 

| Kin roof. be truſted in any company) went privately to his Majeſty; and feem'd 

| 17, to Him much troubled, © at the Interruption given by the Commons; 

ö * and to grant, that the Preamble was Unreaſonable, and ought to be: 

; : « inſiſted againſt by the Lords, on the behalf of his Majeſty's Prero- 

i e gative: However, He told him, ſince He thought it impoſſible to re- 

| e &tify the Commons in their underſtandings, it would be a great bleſ- 

; «ſing to his Majeſty, if He could offer an Expedient to remove that 

! *Rub, which muſt prove Fatal to Ireland ina ſhort time; and might 

ce grow to ſuch a Diſunion between the two Houſes, as might much 

| ce cloud the happineſs of This Kingdom; and undoubtedly, could not but 
ce have a very Popular Influence upon Both, when Both Sides would 
© be forwarder to acknowledge his Majeſty's great Wiſdom and Piety, 

«than they could be now made, to retract any thing that was Erroneous 3» 

*in Themſelves: and then © adviſed him to come to the Houſes ; and 

ce to expreſs His Princely Zeal for the relief of Ireland; and taking 

*notice of the Bill for Preſſing, depending with the Lords, and the Di- 

* ſpute raiſed, concerning that ancient and undoubted Prerogative, to 

c avoid further Debate, to offer, That the Bill ſhould Paſs with a Salvo 

« Jure, both for the King and People; leaving ſuch Debates, to a time 

ce that might better bear it. 


n. kes WHICH advice his Majeſty follow'd; and coming to the Houſe, ſaid 
an. the very words He had propoſed to him. But now Their buſineſs was 
done (which truly, I think, no other way could have been compaſs'd)+ 
The Lords the Divided Lords and Commons preſently Unite themſelves, in a Pe- 
declare this to tition to the King; © acknowledging His Royal Favour and Protection, 
1 Provieze, to be a great Bleſſing and Security to them, for the enjoying and pre- 
— e ſerving all thoſe private and publick Liberties and Privileges which 
| belong unto them; and whenſoever any of thoſe Liberties or Privi- 
* leges ſhould be invaded, They were bound, with humility and con- 
. *fidence, to reſort to his Princely juſtice for redreſs and ſatisfaction; 
* becauſe the Rights and Privileges of Parliament, were the Birth- 
*right and Inheritance, not only of Themſelves, but of the whole King- 
dom, wherein every one of his Subjects was intereſted : That among(t; 
the Privileges of Parliament, it was Their ancient and undoubted 
Right, that his Majeſty ought not to take notice of any matter in agi- 
*tation and debate, in Either Houſe of Parliament, but 7 in- 
formation 
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formation and agreement; and that his Majeſty ought not to pro- 
pound any condition, proviſion, or limitation to any Bill, or Act, in 
debate or preparation, in Either Houſe of Parliament; or to declare 
His conſent or diſſent, His approbation or diſlike; of the ſame, before 
«it be preſented to him in due courſe of Parliament. They declared, 
«That all thoſe Privileges had been lately broken, to Their great ſor- 
row and grief, in that Speech which his Majeſty had made to them; 
«wherein He took notice of a Bill for Preſſing of Soldiers, not yet a- 


*greed upon; and offer d a Salvo Jure, and proviſional clauſe, to be added 


«to it, before it was preſented to him: and therefore They beſought 
him, by his Regal Power to Protect them, in Thoſe and the Other Pri- 
«vileges of his High Court of Parliament; and that He would not, 
« for the time to come, break or interupt them; and that, for the Re- 
< paration of them in that Their Grievance and Complaint, He would 
« declare and make known the Name of ſuch Perſon, by whoſe Miſ- 
information, and Evil Counſel, his Majeſty was induced to the ſame, 
that he might receive condign Puniſhment. And this They did de- 
«fire, and as his greateſt and moſt faithful Council, did adviſe his Maje- 
*|ty to perform; as a great advantage to him, by procuring and con- 


:-* firming a Confidence and Unity betwixt his Majeſty and his Peo- 


< ple. c. 

4 — having deliver'd this Petition, They no more conſider d Ire- 
land, till this manifeſt Breach ſhould be repair d; which They reſolvd 
nothing ſhould do, but the Paſſing the Bill: and therefore, when the 
King offer d, by a meſſage ſent by the Earl of Efex, That He would 
te take care, by Commiſſions which He would grant, that ten thouſand 
* Engliſh Voluntiers ſhould be ſpeedily raiſed, for the ſervice of re- 
*/and, if the Houſes would declare that They would Pay them; the 
overture was wholely rejected: They neither being willing that ſuch a 


zo body of men ſhould be raiſed by the King's direction (which would pro- 


— 


bably be more at His devotion than They deſired) nor in any other 


way than They propoſed: and ſo in the end (after other ill Accidents er per, 


intervening, which will be remembred in order) He was compell'd to 


the Bill con- 
terung Pre (- 


Paſs the Bill concerning Preſſing which They had prepared. ſing, Paid 


HowEveR, for all This, and the better, it may be, forall this; the 
King, upon his arrival at Vhite. Hall, found Both his Houſes of Parlia- 
ment of a much better Temper than They had been; Many having 
great Indignation, to ſee his Majeſty ſo ill treated by his Own Servants, 
and Thoſe, who were moſt obliged to his bounty and magnificence; and 


likewiſe to diſcern, how much Ambition and Private Intereſt, was co- 


verd under Pablick Pretences. They who were in truth zealous, for the 
Preſervation of the Laws, the Religion, and True Intereſt of the Na- 
tion, were ſollicitous to Preſerve the King's Honour ſrom any indigni- 
ty, and his Regal Power from violation; and fo allways oppoſed Thoſe 
who intrench'd upon Either, and who could compaſs Their ends by 
no other means than by trampling upon Both. So that, in truth, That 
which was calld the King's Party, in Both Houſes, was made up of Per- 
ſons who were Strangers, or without any Obligation, to the Court; 
ol the beſt Fortunes, and the beſt Reputation, in their ſeveral Countries 


-where they were known; as having allways appear'd very Zealous in 


the maintainance of their Juſt Rights, and Oppoſed, as much as in Them 
lay, all Illegal and Grievous Impoſitions : whilſt His own Privy-Coun: 
eil (Two or Three only excepted) and much the greater number of all 
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his own Servants, either Publickly Oppoſed, or Privately Betray d him; 
and fo much the more virulently abhor d all Thoſe who now appear d 
to carry on His Service, becauſe They preſumed to undertake, at leaſt 
endeavour (for They undertook nothing, nor look d for any Thanks for 
their labour) to do That which Themſelves ought to have done; and 
ſo They were upon this Diſadvantage, that whenever They preſs d any 
thing in the Houſe, which feem'd immediately to advance the King's 
Power and Authority, ſome of the Kings Council, or his Servants, moſt 
oppoſed it, under the notion © of being Prejudicial to the Kings In- 
*tereſt: whilſt They who had uſed to govern and impoſe upon then 
Houſe, made a ſhew of being more modeſt, and yet were more inſolent; 
and endeavour d, by ſetting new Counſels on foot, to entangle, and en- 
gage, and indeed to over-reach the Houſe; by cozening them into 
Opinions which might hereafter be applicable to Their Ends, rather 
than to purſue Their old Defigns, in hope to obtain in the end a Succeſs 
by their Authority. The Night of the Remonſtrance had humbled them, 
in that point : and from that time, They rather contrived ways to Si- 
lence Thoſe who oppoſed them ; by traducing them Abroad, or taking 
advantage againſt them in the Houſe, for any Expreſſions They uſed in 
Debate which might be miſinterpreted; and ſo calling them to the“ 
Bar, or committing them to the Tower: which did in truth ſtrike ſuch 
a Terrour into the minds of many, that They forbore to come to the 
Houſe, rather than expoſe themſelves to many Uneaſineſſes there. 
A Propoſalin THERE was at this time, or thereabout, a Debate ſtarted in the 
1,05 Houle, as if by meer chance, which produced many Inconveniences af- 
-comictc«/*ter; and, if there had not been too many concurrent cauſes, might be 
Pre/ert State thought the ſole cauſe and ground of all the Miſchiefs that enſued. Upon 
face,“ ſome report or diſcourſe of ſome Accident, which had happen d upon 
or in the Disbanding the late Army, an obſcure Member moved, © That 
*the Houſe would enter upon the conſideration, Whether the Mili-# 
*tia of the Kingdom was ſo Settled by Law, that a Suddain Force or 
Army could be drawn together, for the Defence of the Kingdom if it 
*ſhould be invaded, or to Suppreſs any Inſurrection or Rebellion if 
*1t ſhould be attempted. 
TAE Houle kept a long Silence after the motion, the newneſs of it 
amuſing moſt men, and few in truth underſtanding the meaning of it; un- 
till one, and another of the Members, who were leaſt taken notice of, 
ſeeming to be moved by the weight of what had been ſaid, enlarged 
upon the ſame argument: and in the end it was propoſed, © That a Com- 
*mittce might be appointed, to conſider of the Preſent State of the“ 
* Militia, and the Power of it; and to prepare ſuch a Bill for the Settling 
*1t, as might provide for the Publick Peace, and for the Suppreſſing 
*any Forreign Enemy, or Domeſtick Inſurrection. 
Ti; debated, HEREUPON, They were inclined to nominate a Committee, to pre- 
pare ſuch a Bill as ſhould be thought neceſſary : Upon which, M Hyde 
{poke againſt the making any ſuch Committee; ſaid, There could 
* be no doubt, that the Power of the Militia refided in the King, in 
© Whom the Right of making War and Peace was inveſted; that there 
*hadnever Yet appear d any Defe& of Power, by which the Kingdom 
had been in Danger, and we might reaſonably expect the ſame Secu 
«rity for the future. With which the Houſe ſeem'd well ſatisfied, and 
compoſed, and inclined to go on upon ſome other Debate; untill Saint: 
Fohn, the Kings Sollicitor, and the Only man in the mg of : 
I earn 
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Learned Council, ſtood up, and faid, © He would not ſuffer that Debate 8% ©: 
in which there had been many weighty particulars mention d, to <r- 4+ 

« he diſcontinued, without ſome Reſolution; That He would be very N74 
glad there were that Power in the King ( whoſe Rights He was bound =: 

« to defend) as the Gentleman who ſpoke laſt ſeem d to imagine; which 

« for His part He knew there was not; That the queſtion was not a- 

«bout taking away Power from the King, which was veſted in him 
«(which was His Duty allways to oppoſe) but to enquire, whether there 

« be Such a Power in him, or any where elſe, as is neceſſary for the 

\.* Preſervation of the King and the People, in many caſes that may fall 
*« out; and if there be not, then to ſupply him with that Power and Au- 

« thority ; and ſaid, © He did take upon him with confidence to Af 
« firm, That there was a Defe& of Such Power and Authority: He put 
them in mind, how that Power had been executed in the age in 
«which we live; That the Crown had granted Commiſſions to great 
men, to be Lord Lieutenants of Counties; and They, to Gentlemen of 
«quality, to be their Deputy Lieutenants; and to Colonels, and other Of- 
*ficers, to conduct and liſt Soldiers; and then He wiſhd them to con- 
«ſider, what Votes They had paſs d, of the Illegality of all thoſe Com- 

20 © miſſions, and of the Unjuſtifiablenefs of all the Proceedings which had 
been by virtue of thoſe Commiſſions; So that let the Occaſion or 
Neceſſity be what it would, He did preſume, no man would hereafter 
«Execute any ſuch Commiſſion; and if there were any man fo hardy, 
*that nobody would Obey them; and therefore defired Them to con- 

« ſider, whether there be not a Dete& of Power, and whether it ought 
*not to be ſupplied. 

Ir was now evident enough, that the Debate was not begun by 
chance, but had been fully deliberated ; and what Uſe They would make, 
upon occaſions, of thoſe Volumes of Votes, They had often poured 

out upon all accidental Debates; and no man durſt take upon him to 
Anſwer all that had been alledg d, by ſaying, all thoſe Votes were of no 
Validity; and that the King's Right was, and would be, judg'd the ſame 
it had been before, notwithſtanding thoſe Votes; which is very true : 

But this being urged by the King's own Sollicitor, They appointed Him % 2, 
to bring in and prepare ſuch a Bill as He thought neceflary ; few « nitro S 
men imagining, that ſuch a Sworn Officer would not be very careful and 
tender of all his Maſter's Prerogatives, which He was expreſly Sworn 
to Defend. 
WITHIN few days after, He brought in a very ſhort Hill; in which = 5 9. 
was mention'd by way of Preface, © That the Power over the Militia of 
* the Kingdom was not Settled, in any fuch manner, that the Secu- 
*rity of the Kingdom was provided for, in caſe of Invaſion, or Inſurre- 
ction, or any ſuddain accidents; and then an Enacting clauſe, © That 
*henceforward the Militia, and all the Power thereof, ſhould be veſted 
in- &c; and then a large Blank left, for inſerting Names: and af- 
terwards, © the abſolute Authority to Execute Oc. The ill meaning 
whereof was eafily underſtood; and with ſome warmth preſs d, That 
* by this Bill, all the Power would be taken out of the Crown, and 
put into the hands of Commiſſioners. To which the Sollicitor made 
wanſwer, © That the Bill took no Power from any body who had it, but 
provided to give Power where it was not; nor was There mention 
"of any Commiſſioners; but a Blank was thereforeleft, that the Houſe 
*might fill it up as They thought fit, and put the Power into Such 
| Kk 3 *hands 
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The Bill re- 


corv d. 


hands as They thought proper; which, for ought He knew, might be 
«the King's; and He hoped it would be fo. 

AND with this Anſwer the Bill was receiv'd, notwithſtanding all 
oppoſition, and read: all Thoſe perſons who had been formerly Deputy 
Lieutenants, and lay under the Terror of that Vote, preſuming, that 
this Settlement would provide for the Indemnity of all that had paſs'd 
before; and the Reſt, who might ſtill be expoſed to the ſame hazards, 
if they ſhould be required to act upon the like occaſions, concurring 
in the deſire, that ſomewhat might be done for a general Security; and 
They who had contrived it, were well enough contented that it was r 


Once read; not deſiring to proſecute it, till ſome more favourable con- 
juncture ſhould be offer d: and ſo it reſted. 


Th Kinz 4: ABOUT this time, the King not being well ſatisfied in the affection 
n Bafour OT fidelity of S William Balfour; whom He had ſome years before, to 


from being 
Lieutenant 
the Tower. 


the great and general Scandal, and Offence of the Ezg//b Nation, made 
Lieutenant of the Tower; and finding that the Seditious Preachers 
every day preyail'd in the City of London, and Corrupted the Affections 
and Loyalty of the meaner People towards the Government of the 
Church and State; reſfolyd to put that Place (which ſome men fancied 
to be a Bridle upon the City) into the Hands of Such a man as He ., 
might rely upon: and yet, He was willing to be quit of the Other, with- 
out any act of Diſobligation upon him; and therefore gave him three 
thouſand pounds, ready money, which was raiſed by the Sale of ſome 
of the Queen's own Jewels: and immediately cauſed Colonel Lunsford 
to be Sworn in his place, Lieutenant of the Tower. 


jay aye TH1s was no ſooner known, than the Houſe of Commons found 


place. 


themſelves concern'd in it; and upon pretence © that ſoexcellent a per- 
« ſon as S William Balfour (who in truth was very gracious to them, 
for the ſafe keeping the Earl of S/rafford) © could not be removd from 
«that Charge, but upon ſome eminent Defign againſt the City and the, 
*Kingdom; and that the man who was appointed for his Succeſſor 
ewas a perſon of great Licence, and known only by ſome Deſperate 
acts; for which He had been formerly Impriſon d by the State, and 
*< having made his eſcape, fled the Kingdom: They defired the Lords 
© to join with Them in a Petition to the King, to put the Tower into 
* Better hands; making ſuch arguments againſt the Perſon of the man, 
as before ſpoken of. The Lords replied to them,“ That it was an ar- 
«gument of that nature, They thought not themſelves competent Ad- 
*yiſers in it; the cuſtody of the Tower being ſolely at the King's di- 
*{poſal, who was Only to judge of the Fitneſs of the Perſon for ſuch a 
Charge: But, at the ſame time that They refuſed to join in a Publick 
Deſire to the King, They intimated Privately Their Advice to him, 
That He ſhould make choice of a Fitter Perſon, againſt whom no Ex- 
*ceptions could be made. For indeed, S Thomas Lunsford was not 
then known enough, and of reputation equal to ſo invidious a province; 


The Colonel re- and therenpon, within two or three days at moſt, He refign'd the Place, 


fient, and 
John Byron 


par in. . 


and the King gave it S' John Byron. 
Tuts gave them no Satisfaction in the Change, fince it had no refe- 
rence to Their Recommendation; which They only look'd after: but 
it gave them great delight, to ſee that the Kings Counſels were not 
ſo fixd, but Their Clamour might alter them; and that doing Hurt, be- 
ing as deſirable a degree of Power, to ſome men, as doing Good, and 
likely to gain them more Proſelytes, They had Marr'd a man, though 


They 
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They could not Make one. And without doubt, it was of great Diſad- 
vantage to the 7 that That counſel had not been form d with ſuch 
deliberation, that there would need no alteration; which could not be 
made, without a kind of recognition. 


9 


ALL this time, the Bill depended in the Lords Houſe, for the taking Twcving the 
« away the Votes of Biſhops, and removing them from the Houſe of-. 3144: 


«Peers; which was not like to make a more proſperous progreſs there, 2 


than it had fix months before; it being evident, that the Juriſdiftion , 7 
of the Peerage was invaded by the Commons: and therefore, that it was  .. 


:-not reaſonable to part with any of their Supporters. But the Viru- 
lence againſt them ſtill increaſed; and no Churches frequented, but where 
They were Preach d againſt, as Anti-chriſtian; The Prefles ſwell d with 
the moſt virulent Invectives againſt them; and a Sermon was Preachd 
at WeAminFer , and afterwards Printed, under the Title of The Pro- 
teſtation Proteſted, by the infamous Burton, wherein He declared, 
* That all men were obliged by their late Proteſtation, by what means 
© ſoever, to remove both Biſhops and the Common-Prayer Book out 
© of the Church of England, as Impious and Papiſtical: whilſt all the 
Learned and Orthodox Divines of Ezg/and, were look d upon under the 

0 notion of Scandalous Miniſters; and if the Meaneſt, and moſt Vitious 
Pariſhioner They had, could be brought toprefer a Petition againſt either 
of them to the Houſe of Commons (how Falſe ſoever) He was ſure 
to be Proſecuted as ſuch. | 

IN the end, a Petition was. Publiſh'd, in the name of the Appren- 


A Petition 


* tices, and Thoſe whoſe Apprenticeſhips were lately expired, in and 5.2.5 


about the City of London; and directed, To the Kings moſt Excel- 
*lent Majeſty in the Parliament now aſſembled; Shewing, © That They 
found by experience, both by Their Own and Maſters Tradings, the 
beginning of great Miſchiets coming upon them, to nip them in the 
bud, when they were firſt entring into the world; the Cauſe of which, 
They could attribute to no others but the Papiſts, and the Prelates, 
*and that Malignant Party which adhered to them : That They ſtood 
* ſolemnly engaged, with the utmoſt of their Lives and Fortunes, to 
* Defend his Sacred Majeſty, and Royal Iſſue, together with the Rights 
*and Liberties of Parliaments, againſt Papiſts, and Popiſh Innovators; 
*ſuch as Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, and Their dependents, appear to be. 
They defired his Majeſty in Parliament to take notice, that, notwith- 
"ſtanding the much unwearied painsand induſtry of the Houſe of Com- 
*mons, to ſubdue Popery, and Popiſh Innovators; neither 1s Popery 
Vet ſubdued, nor Prelates are yet remoy'd; whereby Many had taken 
*encouragement deſperately to Plot againſt{the Peace and Oy of 
his Dominions: witneſs the moſt Barbarous and Inhumane Cruelties 
* perpetrated by the Papiſts in Ireland; from whence (They ſaid) a 
*new ſpring of Fears and Jealoufies aroſe in them: and therefore They 
*defired, that the Popiſh Lords, and other eminent and dangerous Pa- 
piſts, in all the parts of the Kingdom, might be look d unto, and Se- 
*cured; the Laws againſt Prieſts and Jeſuits fully executed; and the 
* Prelacy rooted up: That fo the work of Reformation might be Pro- 
ſperouſly carried on; Their diſtracting Fears remov'd ; that the free- 
dom of Commerce and Trade might paſs on more chearfully, for the 
*encouragement of the Petitioners. Ov. 
TH1s, and ſuch ſtuff, being Printed, and ſcatter d amongſt the Peo- 
ple; Multitudes of mean perſons flock'd to Veſminſter- Hall, and * 


the Appren- 
tices again it 
Papiſts and 
Prelates. 
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the Lords Houſe; crying as they went up and down, No Biſhops, No 
Biſhops, © that ſo they might carry on the Reformation. 
The Commons: IS A1D before, that upon the King's return from Scotland, He dif. 
8 charged the Guards that attended upon the Houſes. Whereupon, the 
Gu l Houſe of Commons (for the Lords refuſed to join with them) Petition d 
the King, in regard of the Fears They had of ſome Deſign from the 
« Papiſts, that They might continue ſuch a Guard about them as They 
thought fit. | | 
ä obi his Majeſty anſwer d, That He was confident They had 
„E no juſt cauſe of Fear; and that They were as Safe, as Himſelf and: 
ce his Children: but, fince They did avow ſuch an apprehenſion of Dan. 
«ger, that He would appoint a ſufficient Guard for them. And there. 
upon, directed the Train-bands of eSminfer and Middleſex (which 
confiſted of the moſt ſubſtantial Houſholders, and were under known 
Officers) in fit numbers to attend, 
TH1s Security was not liked; and it was ask d, 07s cuſtodiet ipſos 
Cuſtodes--? And when the diſorderly Rabble, ſpoke of now, firſt came 
down, They reſiſted them, and would not ſuffer them to diſturb the 
Houſes; and Some of them, with great rudeneſs, preſſing to the door 
of the Houſe of Peers, their Lordſhips appointed the Guards to be call'd:: 
up to remove them; and the Earl of Dorſet, being then Lord Lieute- 
nant of M:4dle/ex (the Crowd oppreſſing him, and refuſing to leave the 
Room) in ſome Paſſion, call d upon the Guard “to give Fire upon 
«them; whereupon, the Rabble Frighted, left the place, and haſted 
away: K | 
Tu E Houſe of Commons, incenſed that Their Friends ſhould be ſo 
uſed, much Inyeigh'd againſt the Earl of Dorſet; and talk'd, of Ac- 
* cufing him of High Treaſon; at leaſt, of drawing up ſome Impeach- 
* ment againſt him; for ſome Judgement He had been Party to, in 
the Star-chamber, or Council-Table : and fo, giving theſe hints of Their; 
Diſpleaſure, that He might have the more care how he carried him- 
ſelf; They concluded, that fince They could not have Such a Guard as 
pleaſed Them, They would have None at all: and fo ſent to the Lords 
«for the Diſcharge of the Train-bands that attended: who willingly 
conſented to it; and it was done accordingly : The Houſe of Commons 
declaring, © That it ſhould be Lawful, for every Member to bring 
2 «his own Servant, to attend at the door, Arm'd with ſuch Weapons as 
“They thought fit. 
Great Ts © I was quickly underſtood abroad, that the Commons liked well 
be Houſe of the Viſits of their Neighbours : So that the People aſſembled in greater 
— Numbers than before, about the Houſe of Peers; calling ſtill out with 
One voice, No Biſbops, No Popi/h Lords; Crowded and Affronted ſuch 
Lords as came near them, who They knew affected not their ends, call- 
ing them Rotten hearted Lords. 

HERE U ON, the Houſe of Peers deſired a Conference with the Com- 
mons; at which, They complain d of thoſe Tumults; and told them, 
* That ſuch Diſorders would be an Imputation upon the Parliament, and 
*make it be doubted, Whether They had Freedom; and ſo might hap- 
pily become a Blemiſh to thoſe many good Laws They had already 
e Paſs d, as well as Prevent the making more; and therefore deſired them, 
that They would, for the Dignity of Parliaments, join with Them in a 
Declaration, for the Suppreſſing ſuch Tumults. This was reported to 
the Commons; and affoon laid afide; © for the handling of other matters 
© of more Importance. THE 
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Tax Tumults continued; and their Inſolences increaſed; inſomuch, 
as many Diflolute and Prophane People, went into the Abby at e. 
minſler, and would have pull d down the Organs, and ſome Ornaments 
of the Church; but being refiſted, and by force driven out, They threat- 
ned, They would come with greater numbers, and pull down the 
« Church. | 
HEREUPON, the Lords ſend again to the Houſe of Commons, to 
join with them in their Declaration; and many Members of that Houſe 
complain d, © that they could not come with ſafety to the Houſe ; and 
o e that ſome of them had been aſſaulted, and very ill entertain d, by thoſe 
« People that crowded about the door. But this Conference could not be 
procured; the Debate being ſtill put off to ſome other time; after ſe- 
veral Speeches had been made in Juſtification of them, and nda- 
tion of their affe&ions: Some ſaying, © They muſt not Diſcourage their 
« Friends, This being a time They muſt make uſe of All friends; M 
Pym himſelf ſaying, © God forbid the Houſe of Commons ſhould pro- 
«ceed, in any way, to Dishearten people to obtain their Juſt Deſires in 
«Such a way. | 
Ix the end, the Lords required the advice of the Judges, © what Ti 54 «- 
.»* courſe was Legally to be taken, to Suppreſs and Prevent thoſe Diſor- V e mr 
ders; and thereupon, directed the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, to %. 
c jſſue out a writ, upon the Statute of Northampton, to the Sheriff 
«and Juſtices, to appoint ſtrong Watches in ſuch places as They judg d 
«moſt convenient, to hinder that unlawful conflux of People to Vet. 
« ninſder, to the diſturbance of Their conſultations. Which Writ iſſu- 
ing accordingly, the Juſtices of the Peace, in obedience thereunto, ap- 
pointed the Conſtables to attend at the Water fide, and places nearabout 
Weſtminſter, with good Watches, to hinder that Tumultuous reſort. 
TH1s was no ſooner done, than the Conſtables were ſent for, by the u. He of 
;- Houſe of Commons, and after the view of their Warrants, required T 7. 
a to Diſcharge their Watches. And then the Juſtices were convened, and 
examind ; and albeit it appeard, that what They had done was in 
purſuance of a Legal Writ, directed to them under the Great Seal of 
England, by the advice of the Lords in Parliament; without ſo much 
as conferring with the Lords upon that act of Theirs ; the ſetting ſuch 
a Watch, was voted to be a Breach of Privilege: and one of the Ju- 
ſtices of the Peace, who according to his Oath had executed that Writ, 
was committed to the Tower for that offence. | 
UroN this —— all the Factious and Schiſmatical People 
about the City and Suburbs, aſſembled themſelves together with great 
licence; and would frequently, as well in the night as the day, convene 
themſelves, by the ſound of a Bell, or other token, in the Fields, or 
ſome convenient place, to conſult, and receive Orders from Thoſe by 
whom they were to be diſpoſed. A meeting ofthis kind being about the 
time we ſpeak of in Southwark, in a place where their Arms and Ma- 
gazine for that Burrough was kept; the Conſtable, being a ſober man, 
and known to be an Enemy to thoſe acts of Sedition, went among 
them, to obſerve what they did; he was no ſooner eſpied, but he was 
reproach'd with diſdainful words, beaten, and dragg d, in ſo barbarous 
a manner, that he hardly eſcaped with his life. Complaint was made to 
the next Juſtices; and Oath of the Truth of the complaint made: where 
upon, a Writ was directed to the Sheriff, to im a Jury accord- 
ing to Law, for the inquiſition W that Riot. 
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Tuis waa complain d of in the Houſe of Commons, as an act that 
concern'd Their Privileges; for that it was pretended, © That meeting 
in Southwark had been made by godly and well affected men, only. 
to draw up and prepare a Petition againſt Biſhops ; and that the Con- 
e ſtable, being a Friend to Biſhops, came amongſt them to croſs them, 
and to hinder men from Subſcribing that wholeſom Petition. Upon 
this diſcourſe, without any further examination, an Order was made b 
that Houſe, © That the Under-Sherift of Surrey ſhould be enjoin'd, 
not to ſuffer any Proceedings to be made upon any Inquiſition, that 
* might concern any perſons who met together to Subſcribe a petition .. 
to be prefer d to that Houſe. | 

By this, and other means, all obſtacles of the Law being remov d, 
and the People taught a way to aſſemble Lawtully together, in how Tu- 
multuous a manner ſoever, and the Criſtmas Holy. days giving more 
leave and licence to all kind of People, the Concourſe grew more nume. 

The ne, rous about Weſtminſter ; the Rabble ſometimes, in their paſſage be- 
Whit tween the City and Veſiminſter, making a ſtand before Yhite-Hall, 
Lale and crying out, No Biſhops, No Biſhops, No Popiſh Lords, would ſay 
aloud, © That They would have no more Porters Lodge, but would Speak 
*with the King when They pleaſed: and when They came near the: 
two Houſes, took Papers out of their Pockets, and getting upon ſome 
place higher than the reſt, would Read the Names of ſeveral perſons, un- 
der the Title of Di//affefted Members of the Houſe of Commons; and 
call'd many Lords, Falſe, Evil, and Rotten hearted Lords. But Their 
Rage and Fury againſt the Biſhops grew ſo high, that They threatned 
to Pull down the Lodgings where they lay ; offerd to Force the Doors 
of the Abby at Yemmiter, which were kept Lock d many days, and 
defended by a continual Guard within; and Afaulted the Perſons of 
ſome of the Biſhops in their Coaches; and laid hands on the Arch-Biſhop 
of Tork, in that manner, that, if he had not been ſeaſonably reſcued, it; 
1/%ercupon al was believ'd They would have Murder'd him: So that all the Biſhops, 
e and many other Members, of Both Houſes, withdrew themſelves from 


Bok Horſs attending in the Houſes, out of a real apprehenſion of Endangering 


fron Their their Lives. 
le, TRESs Inſurrections by this means were ſo Countenanced, that no 
induſtry or dexterity of the Lord Mayor of London, S' Richard Cour- 
ney, could give any Check to them; but inſtead thereof, Himſelf (with 
great and very notable courage Oppoſing all Their Fanatick humours, 
both in the Court of Aldermen and at the Common Council) grew to be 
reckon'd in the Firſt Form of the Malignauts (which was the term 
They impoſed upon all Thoſe They meant to render Odious to the Peo- 
ple) inſomuch, as His Houſe, was no leſs Threatned and Diſquieted by 
the Tumults, than the Houſe of Lords: and when He apprehended 
ſome of Thoſe who were moſt notorious in the Riot, and committed 
them to the cuſtody of Both the Sheriffs of London in Perſon, to be car- 
ried to Newgate, They were, by the power and ſtrength of their Com- 
panions, Reſcued from Them in Cheapſide, and the Two Sheriffs com- 
pelled to Shift for their own ſafety. And when it was offer d to be 
proved by a Member in the Houſe of Commons, That the Wife of 
5 85 Venn (having receiv'd a Letter from Her Husband to that pur- 5 ; 
.- poſe) who was one of the Citizens that ſerved for London, and was 
known Himſelf to lead thoſe men, that came Tumultuouſly down to 
We$iminfer , and White-Hall, at the time of the Paſſing the Bill of 
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Attainder of the Earl of S7rafford, had with great induſtry Sollicited 
many People to go down with their Arms to Heſiminſter, upon a day 
(that was named) when She ſaid, her Husband had ſent her word, that 
in the Houſe of Commons They were together by the Ears, and that the 
worſer Party was like to get the better of the good Party; and there- 
fore her Husband defired his Friends to come with their Arms to Met. 
minſter to help the good Party; and that thereupon many in a ſhort 
time went thither : They who offer d to make Proof of the ſame, were 
appointed to Attend many days; but notwithſtanding all the Importu- 
:-nity that could be uſed, were never admitted to be Heard. 
ALL this time the King (who had been with great Solemnity invited 
by the City of London, and defired to make his Reſidence nearer to 
Them than Hampton. Court) was at White-Hall, where, beſides his or- 
dinary Retinue, and menial Servants, many Officers of the late Diſ⸗ 
banded Army, who Sollicited Their remainder of Pay from the Two 
Houſes, which was ſecured to Them by Act of Parliament, and expected 
ſome farther imployment in the War with /re/and, upon obſervation, 
and view of the Inſolence of the Tumults, and the Danger, that they 
might poſſibly bring to the Court, offer d themſelves for a Guard to S, or: 
his Majeſties Perſon; and were with more Formality, and Ceremony . 
entertained by Him, than upon a juſt computation of all diſtempers, e Tln 
was by many conceiv'd Seaſonable. And from theſe Officers warm 
with indignation at the Inſolences of that vile Rabble, which every 
day paſſed by the Court, firſt Words of great Contempt, and then, thoſe 
words commonly finding a Return of equal Scorn, Blows were faſtened 
upon ſome of the moſt Pragmatical of the Crew. This was looked upon 
by the Houſe of Commons like a Levying War by the King, and much 
pity expreſſed by Them, that the poor People ſhould be ſo uſed, who 
came to Them with Petitions (for ſome tew of them had received 
zo ſome Cuts, and Slaſhes, that had drawn Blood) and that made a great 
argument for Reinforcing their Numbers. And from thoſe conteſta- 1, , 
tions, the two Terms of Round-Head and Cavalier grew to be received Round Head 
in diſcourſe, and were afterwards continued for the moſt Succin& diſtin. ==: 
Aion of affections throughout the quarrel: They who were looked upon 
as Servants to the King, being then called Cavaliers; and the other of 
the Rabble contemned, and deſpiſed, under the name of Round-Heads. 
Tax Houſe of Commons being at this time without any Member, 
who having Relation to the Kings Service, would expreſs any Zeal for 
it, and could take upon him to ſay to others, whom he would truſt, 
what the King defired, or to whom they, who wiſhed well, could re- 
ſort for advice, and direction; ſo that whilſt there was a ſtrong Con- 
junction, and Combination to diſturb the Government by depraving it, 
whatever was ſaid or done to Support it, was as if it were done by chance, 
and by the private dictates of the reaſon of private men; the King Re- . . 
ſolved to call the Lord Falkland, and 8 2 Colepepper , who was g 
Knight of the Shire for Kent, to his Council; and to make the former * Mate, 
Secretary of State in the place of Vane, that had been kept vacant; and Cee: 
the latter Chancellor of the Exchequer, which Office the Lord Cotting-(, 
{on had Reſigned, that M Pym might be put into it, when the Earl of 
;- bedford ſhould have been Treaſurer, as is mention d before. They 
were Both of great Authority in the Houſe; neither of them of any re- 
lation to the Court; and therefore what They ſaid made the more Im- 
preſſion; and They were frequent * The Lord Falkland was 
I 2 wonder- 
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wonderfully beloved by all who knew him, as a man of Excellent Parts, 
of a Wit ſo Sharp, and a Nature ſo Sincere, that nothing could be more 
Lovely. The Other was generally eſteemed as a good Speaker, being 
2 man of an Univerſal Underſtanding, a Quick Comprehenſion, a Won. 
derful Memory, who commonly Spoke at the end of the Debate; when 
he would recolle& all that had been ſaid of Weight on all ſides with 

great exactneſs, and expreſs his own Senſe with much clearneſs, and 
ſuch an application to the Houſe, that no man more gathered a general 
Concurrence to his Opinion than he; which was the more notable, be- 
cauſe his Perſon, and manner of Speaking, were ungracious enough; « 
ſo that He prevailed only by the ſtrength of his Reaſon, which was 
inforced with Confidence enough. 

THE King knew Them to be of good Eſteem in the Houſe, and good 
Affections to his Service, and the quiet of the Kingdom; and was more 
eaſily perſwaded to beſtow thoſe Preferments upon Them, than the Lord 
Falkland was toaccept that which was deſigned to him. No mancould 
be more Surprized than He was, when the firſt Intimation was made to 
him of the King's purpoſe: He had never propoſed any Such thing to 
himſelf, nor had any Veneration for the Court, but only Such a Loyalty 
to the King as the Law required from him. And He had naturally a» 
Wonderful Reverence for Parliaments, as believing them moſt Solli- 
citous for Juſtice, the Violation whereof in the leaſt degree he could not 
forgive any Mortal Power: and it was only his Obſervation of the Diſin- 
genuity, and want of Integrity in this Parliament, which leſſened that 
Reverence to it, and had diſpoſed him to croſs, and oppoſe Their defigns: 
He was ſo totally unacquainted with buſineſs, and the forms of it, that 
He did believe really he could not Execute the Office with any Sufficien- 
cy. But there were Two Conſiderations that made moſt Impreſſion upon 
him; the One, leſt the world ſhould believe, that his own Ambition had 
procured this Promotion, and that he had therefore appeared Signally * 
in the Houſe to Oppoſe thoſe Proceedings, that he might thereby ren- 
der himſelf gracious to the Court: The Other, leſt the King ſhould 
expect ſuch a Submiſſion, and Refignation of himſelf, and his own rea- 
ſon, and judgment to his Commands, as he ſhould never give, or pre- 
tend to give; for he was ſo ſevere an adorer of Truth, that he could 
as eaſily have given himſelf leave to Steal as to Diſſemble; or to Suf- 
fer any Man to think that he would do any thing, which he Reſolved 
not todo; which he thought a more miſchievous kind of lying, than 
a pofitive averring, what could be moſt eafily contradiQed. | 

[ T was a very difficult task to M Hyde, who had moſt credit with 
Him, to perſwade Him to Submit to this purpoſe of the King's chear- 
fully, and with a juſt Senſe of the Obligation, by Promiſing that in thoſe 
Parts of the Office, which required moſt Drudgery, he would help him 
the beſt he could. But above all he prevailed with him, by inforcing the 
ill conſequence of his refuſal to take the Office, which would be inter- 
preted to his diſlike of the Court, and his Opinion, that more Would 
be required from him than he could Honeſtly comply with, which 
would bring great Prejudice to the King. On the other hand, the great 
Benefit that probably would redound to the King, and the Kingdom, by 
his accepting ſuch a Truſt in ſuch a general defection, by which he,. 
would have opportunity to give the King a truer Information of his own 
Condition, and the State of the Kingdom, than it might be preſumed 
had been given to him, and to prevent any Counſels or Practice, which 


might 
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might more alienate the affections oſ the People from the Government; 
and then, that by this Relation He would be more able to do the King 
Service in the Houſe, where He was too well known to have it believ d 
that He Attained to it by any unworthy Means or Application. In the 
end, He was perſwaded to Submit to the King's good Pleaſure, tho' he 
could not be prevailed with to accept it with ſo good a grace, as might 
raiſe in the King any Notable Expectation of his departing from the 
Severity of his own Nature. 
Tus, He and Colepepper were both inveſted in thoſe Offices, to the 
10 no ſmall diſpleaſure of the Governing Party, which could not diſſemble 
their Indignation, that any of Their Members ſhould Preſume to re- 
ceive thoſe Preferments, which they had deſigned otherwiſe to have 
diſpoſed of. They took all opportunities to expreſs their diſlike of Them, 
and to Oppoſe any thing they Propoſed to Them. And within few 
days there came a Letter out in Print, pretended to be Intercepted as 
written from a Roman Catholick to another of the ſame Profeſſion, in 
which he gives an account, © That They had at laſt, by the intereſt of 
« their Friends, procured thoſe two Honourable Perſons (before men- 
tioned) © to be preferred to thoſe Offices, and that they were well af- 
e ſured that they would be ready to do Them, and all their Friends, all 
good Offices. S John Cole pepper thought fit to take notice of it in the 
Houſe, and to make thoſe Profeſſions of his Religion, which he thought 
neceſſary. But the Lord Falk/and choſe rather to Contemn it, with- 
out taking notice of the Libell, well knowing that he was Superior to 
thoſe Calumnies, as indeed he was; all of that Profeſſion knowing that 
He was moſt Irreconcilable to their Doctrine, tho He was always Ci- 
vil to their Perſons. However grievous this Preferment was to the 
angry part of the Houſe, it was very grateful to all thoſe, both within 
and without the Houſe, who wiſhed well to the King, and the Kingdom. 
%% THE King at the ſame time Reſolved to remove another Officer, 
who did diſſerve him notoriouſly, and to Prefer M Hyde to that place, 
with which his Gracious intentions his Majeſty acquainted him, but he 
poſitively refuſed it, and affured him, © That He ſhould be able to do 
much more Service in the condition he was in, than he ſhould be, 
«if that were improved by any Preferment, that could be conferred 
«upon him at that time; and he added, that he had the Honour to 
have much Friendſhip with the two Perſons, who were very Scaſona- 
bly advanced by his Majeſty, when his Majeſty's Service in the Houſe 
* of Commons, did in truth want ſome Countenance, and Support; and 
by his converſation with Them, he ſhould be ſo well inſtructed by 
*Them, that he ſhould be more uſeful to his Majeſty, than if it were 
under a nearer relation aud dependence. The King, with a very Gra- 
cious Countenance, told him, that he perceived he muſt, for ſome time, 
* defer the laying any Obligation upon him; but bid him be aſſured he 
* would find both a Proper Time, and a Suitable Preferment for him, 
*which he ſhould not refuſe. In the mean time, he ſaid, he knew 
* well the Friendſhip between the two Perſons, whom he had taken to 
* his Council, and him; which was not the leaſt motive to him to make 
that choice; and that he would depend as much upon His Advice, as 
Kupon either of Theirs; and therefore wiſhed that all Three would Con- 
"fer together, how to Conduct his Service in the Houſe, and to adviſe 
*his Friends how to carry themſelves moſt to the advantage of it, and 
to give him conſtant Advertiſement x — had Paſſed, and Counſel 
3 * when 
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ce when it was fit for him to do any thing; and Declared, that He would 
6e do nothing, that in any degree concerned, or related to his Service 
te in the Houſe of Commons, without their joynt Advice, and exact 
ce Communication to them oſ all his own Conceptions ; which, without 
doubt, his Majeſty did at that time ſtedfaſtly Reſolve, tho in very few 
days he did very Fatally ſwerve from it. 

By what hath been ſaid before, it appears that the Lord Digby was 
much truſted by the King, and he was of great familiarity, and friend- 
ſhip with the other Three, at leaſt with Two of Them; for he was not 
a Man of that Exactneſs, as to be in the entire Confidence of the Lord 
Falkland, who looked upon his infirmities with more Severity than the 
other Two did; and he livd with more Frankneſs towards thoſe Two, 
than he did towards the Other : Yet even between thoſe two there was 
a free Converſation, and Kindneſs to each other. The Lord Dig was 
a man of very Extraordinary parts by Nature and Art, and had ſurely 
as good and excellent an Education as any man of that Age in any Coun- 
try: A Graceful and Beautiful Perſon; of great Eloquence and Becom- 
ingneſs in his difcourſe (fave that ſometimes he ſeemed a little affected) 
and of ſo Univerſal a Knowledge, that he never wanted Subject for a diſ- 
courſe: He was equal to a very good part in the greateſt Affairs, but the: 
unfitteſt man alive to conduct them, having an ambition, and vanity 
Superior to all his other parts, and confidence in himſelf, which ſome- 
times intoxicated, and tranſported, and expoſed him. He had from his 


Youth, by the diſobligations his Family had undergone from the Duke 


of Buckingham, and the great men who ſucceeded him, and ſome ſharp 
reprehenſion himſelf had met with, which obliged him to a Country 
Life, contracted a prejudice, and ill will to the Court; and ſo had in the 
beginning of the Parliament, engaged himſelf with that Party, which 
diſcovered moſt averſion from it, with a Paſſion and Animoſity equal 
to theirs, and therefore very acceptable to Them. But when he was 
weary of their violent Counſels, and withdrew himſelf from them with 
ſome circumſtances, which enough provoked them, and made a Re- 
conciliation, and mutual Confidence in each other for the future mani- 
feſtly impoſſible amongſt them; he made private and ſecret offers of 
his Service to the King, to whom in ſo general a defection of his Ser- 
vants, it could not but be very agreeable; and ſo his Majeſty being ſa- 
tisfied both in the Diſcoveries he made of what had paſſed, and in his 
Profeſſions for the future, removed him from the Houſe of Commons, 
where he had rendred himſelf marvellouſly ungracious, and called him 
by Writ to the Houſe of Peers, where he did viſibly Advance the Kings + 
Service, and quickly rendred himſelf grateful to all thoſe, who had not 
thought too well of him before, when he deſerved leſs; and men were 
not only pleaſed with the Aſſiſtance he gave upon all Debates, by his 
Judgment and Vivacity, but looked upon him, as one, who could de- 
rive the Kings Pleaſure to them, and make a lively repreſentation of 
their good demeanour to the King, which he was very luxuriant in pro- 
miling to do, and officious enough in doing as much as was Juſt. 

H had been inſtrumental in promoting the Three Perſons above 
mentioned to the King's favour ; and had himſelf in truth ſo great an 
Eſteem of them, that he did very frequently, upon Conference toge- 5 
ther, depart from his own Inclinations and Opinions, and Concurred in 
Theirs; and very few men of ſo great parts were, upon all occaſions, more 
Counſellable than he; ſo that he would ſeldom be in danger of running 
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into great Errors, if he would communicate, and expoſe all his own 
thoughts, and inclinations to ſuch a diſquiſition; nor was he uninclina- 
ble in his Nature to ſuch an entire communication in all things, which 
he conceived to be difficult. But his Fatal infirmity was, that he too 
often thought difficult things very eaſy; and confidered not poſſible con- 
ſequences, when the Propoſition adminiſtred ſomewhat that was delight- 
ful to his Fancy, by purſuing whereof he imagined he ſhould reap ſome 
Glory to himſelf, of which he was immoderately Ambitious; So that if 
the conſultation were upon any Action to be done, no man more impli- 
..citly entred into that Debate, or more chearfully refigned his own con- 
ceptions to a joynt determination: But when it was once affirmatively 
reſolved (beſides that he might poſſibly reſerve ſome impertinent cir- 
cumſtance, as he thought, the imparting whereof would change the na- 
ture of the thing) if his Fancy ſuggeſted to him any particular, which 
himſelf might perform in that Action, upon the imagination that every 
body would approve it if it were propoſed to them, he choſe rather to 
Do it, than Communicate it, that he might have ſome Signal part to 
himſelf in the Tranſaction, in which no other Perſon might claim a 
{hare. 

By this unhappy temper he did often involve himſelf in very un- 
proſperous Attempts. The King himſelf was the unfitteſt Perſon alive 
to be ſerved by Such a Counſellor, being too eaſily inclined to ſuddain 
Enterprizes, and as eaſily Startled when they were entred upon. And 
from this unhappy compoſition in the One, and the Other, a very un- 
happy Counſel was propoſed, and reſolution taken, without the leaſt 


communication with either of the Three, who had been fo lately ad- 


mitted to an entire Truſt, on 

TAE Biſhops, who had been, in the manner before ſpoken of, driven, 
and kept from the Houſe of Peers, and not very Secure in their own, 
could not have the patience to Attend the Diſſolut ion of this Storm, 
which in wiſdom They ought to have done: but conſidering Right and 
Reaſon too abſtractly, and what in Juſtice was due, ndt what in Pru- 
dence was to be expected, ſuffer d Themſelves implicitly to be guided 
by the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, who was of a reſtleſs, and overweening 
Spirit, to ſuch an Act of indiſcretion, and diſadvantage to Themſelves, 
that all their Enemies could not have brought upon Them. This Biſhop, 
as it is ſaid, was a man of a very Imperious and fiery Temper, D' illiams, 
who had been Biſhop of Lincoln, and Keeper of the Great Seal of England 
in the time of King James. After his removal from that Charge, He 
+ had lived ſplendidly in his Dioceſs , and made himſelf very popular 
amongſt thoſe, who had no reverence for the Court; of which he would 
frequently, and in the preſence of many, ſpeak with too much Free- 
dom, and tell many Stories of Things and Perſons upon his own former 
Experience; in which, being a man of great Pride and Vanity, He did 
not allways confine himſelf toſa preciſe Veracity, and did often preſume 
in thoſe unwary diſcourſes, to mention the Perſon of the King with too 
little Reverence. He did affect to be thought an Enemy to the Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury; whoſe Perſon he ſeemed exceedingly to contemn, 
and to be much diſpleaſed with thoſe Ceremonies and Innovations, as 


they were then called, which were countenanced by the Other; and 


had himſelf publiſhed, by his own Authority, a Book againſt the uſing 
thoſe Ceremonies, in which there was much good Learning, and too lit- 
tle Gravity for a Biſhop. His Paſſion and his Levity, gave every day 
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great advantages to thoſe who did not love him, and He provoked too 
many, not to have thoſe advantages made uſe of: So that, aſter ſeveral 
Informations againſt Him in the Star- Chamber, He was Sentenced, and 
Fined in a great ſum of money to the King, and committed Priſoner 
to the Tower, without the pity, or compaſſion of any, but thoſe, who, 
out of hatred to the Government, were ſorry that they were without ſo 
uſeful a Champion; For He appeared to be a man of a very corrupt 
Nature, whoſe Paſſions could have tranſported Him into the moſt un- 
juſtifiable Actions. | 
Hz had a Faculty of making relations of things done in his own. 

Preſence, and diſcourſes made to himſelf, or in his own hearing, with 
all the circumſtances of anſwers, and replies, and upon Arguments of 
great Moment; all which, upon Examination, were ſtill found to have 
nothing in them, that was Real, but to be the pure effect of his own 
Invention. After He was Sentenced in the Star-Chamber, ſome of his 


Friends reſorted to him, to lament, and condole with him for his mil. 


fortune, and ſome of them ſeemed to wonder that in any Affair of ſuch 
a Nature, He had not found means to have made ſome Submiſſion, and 
Compoſition, that might have prevented the publick Hearing, wh. ch 
roved ſo much to his Prejudice in point of Reputation, as well as Pro. 
it. He anſwered them with all the formality imaginable, © that they 
* had reaſon indeed to wonder at him upon the Event; but when they 
* ſhould know how he had govern'd himſelf, He believd they would 
*ceaſe to think him worthy of blame. And then related to them, © that 
* aſſoon as Publication had paſſed in his Cauſe, and the Books were taken 
© out, he had defired his Council (who were all able men, and ſome of 
«them very Eminent) in the Vacation time, and they at moſt leiſure, to 
ce meet together, and carefully to look over, and peruſeall the Evidence, 
that was taken on Both ſides; and that then they would attend him 
te ſuch a morning, which he appointed upon their conſent, at his own; 
e Houſe at Weſtminſter: That they came at the time appointed; and 
te being then ſhut up in a Room together, He asked them, whether they 
* had ſufficiently peruſed all the Books, and were throughly informed 
of his Caſe? To which they all anſwered, that they had not only read 
* them all over together, but had ſeverally every man by himſelf peruſed 
them again, and they believed they were all well informed of the whole. 
*'That He then told them, he had defired this Conference with them, not 
only as his Council, by whoſe opinion he meant to govem himſelf, but 
*as his particular Friends, who, he was ſure, would give him their belt 
* Advice, and perſwade him to do every thing as they would do them- + 
ſelves, if They were in His Condition. That he was now offer d to make 
* his Peace at Court, by ſuch an humble Submiſſion to the King, as he 
* was moſt inclined, and ready to make; and which he would make the 
* next day after his Cauſe was Heard, tho he ſhould be Declared to be 
*Innocent, of which he could make no doubt; But that which troubled 
*him, for the preſent, was, that the Infamouſneſs of the Charge againſt 
*him, which had been often Expoſed, and Inlarged upon in ſeveral mo- 
tions, had been ſo much taken notice of through the Kingdom, that it 


could not conſiſt with his Honour to divert the Hearing, which would 


ede imputed to his want of Confidence in his Innocence, ſince men did;: 


* not ſuſpect his Courage, if he durſt rely upon the other; but that he 
was Reſolved, as he ſaid before, the next day after he ſhould be Vind- 
cated from thoſe Odious Aſperſions, he would caſt himſelfat the Fang 8 
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© feet, with all the humility, and ſubmiſſion, which the moſt Guilty 
© man could make profeſſion of. It was in this point he defired their 
« Advice, to which he would, without adhering to his own Inclina- 
« tion, entirely conform himſelf; and therefore deſired them, Singly in 
« order, to give him their Advice. He repeated the Several, and Diſtinct 
« 41{courſe every man had made, in which he was ſo Punctual, that 
che applied thole Phraſes and Expreſſions, and Manner of Speech to 
* the Several men, which they were all taken notice of Frequently to 
* uſe; as many men have ſome Peculiar Words in diſcourſe, which they 
1%“ are molt delighted with, or by cuſtom moſt addicted to: and in Con- 
*cluſion, that they were Unanimous in their judgements; that he 
*could not, with the preſervation of his Honour, and the opinion of 
« his Integrity, decline the Publick Hearing; where he mult be un- 
« queſtionably declared Innocent; there being no Crime, or Miſdemea- 
«*nour proved againſt him in Such a manner, as could make him liable 
*to Cenſure; they All commended his reſolution of Submitting to 
*he King aſſoon as he had made his Innocence to appear; and they 
All adviſed him to purſue that Method. This, he ſaid, had Swayed 
*him; and made him decline the Other Expedient, that had been pro- 
:»© poſed to him. 
THr1s Relation wrought upon Thoſe, to whom it was made, to raiſe 
a Prejudice in them againſt the Juſtice of the Cauſe, or the Reputation 
of the Council, as they were moſt inclined; whereas there was not 
indeed the leaſt ſhadow of Truth in the whole Relation; except that 
there was Such a Meeting, and Conference, as was mentioned, and 
which had been conſented to by the Biſhop upon the joint defire, and 
importunity of all the Council; Who, at that Conference, Unanimouſly 
adviſed and deſired him © to uſe all the Means and Friends he could, 
that the Cauſe might Not be brought to Hearing; but that he ſhould 
;-*© purchaſe his Peace at any Price; for that if it were Heard, he would 
*be Sentenced very grievouſly; and that there were many things 
„Proved againſt him, which would fo much reflect upon his Honour, 
*and Reputation, and the more for being a Biſhop, that all his Friends 
* would abandon him; and be for ever after Aſhamed to appear on 
* his behalf. Which Advice with great Paſſion, and Reproaches upon 
the Several Perſons for their preſumption, and ignorance in matters 
lo much above Them, he utterly and Scornfully rejected. Nor indeed 
was 1t poſſible, at that time, for him to have made his Peace; for tho, 1 
upon ſome former Addreſſes, and Importunity on his behalf by ſome 1 
berſons of Power, and Place in the Court, in which the Queen her ſelf l. 
had endeavour'd to have done him good Offices, the King was inclined | 
to have ſaved him, being a Biſhop, from the Infamy he muſt undergo 
by a Publick Trial; yet the Biſhop's Vanity had, in thoſe conjunctures, 
lo far tranſported him, that he had done all he could to have infinuated, 
*that the Court was aſhamed of what they had done; and had pre- 
*vailed with ſome of his Powerful Friends to perſwade him to that 
*compokition : upon which the King would never hear more Any per- 
fon. who Moved on His behalf. 
Ii had been once mentioned to Him, whether by Authority, or no, 
was not known, © that his Peace ſhould be made, if he would reſign his 
* Buſhoprick, and Deanery of He/tmin$ter (for he had That in Com- 
mendam) “and take a good Biſhoprick in /re/and; which he poſitively 
refuſed; and ſaid, © he had much to do to defend himſelf againſt the 
M m * Arch- 
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« Arch-Biſhop Here; but if he was in Ireland, There was a Man (mean- 
ing the Earl of Straſford) who would cut off his Head within one 
« Month. 

Tar1s Biſhop had been for ſome years in the Tower, by the Sentence 
of the Har. Chamber, before this Parliament met; when the Lords, 
who were the moſt Active and Powerful, preſently reſolved to have 
him at Liberty. Some had much kindneſs for him; not only as a 
known Enemy to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; but as a Supporter 
of Thoſe Opinions and Thoſe Perſons, which were againſt the Church 
it ſelf. And he was no ſooner at Liberty, and brought into the Houle, 4 
but, as has been before mention'd, he defended, and ſeconded the Lord 
Say, when he made an Invective with all the malice, and bitterneſs 
imaginable, againſt the Arch-Biſhop then in Priſon; and when he had 
concluded, that Biſhop ſaid; © that he had long known that noble Lord, 
« 2nd had allways believed him to be as well affected to the Church as 
« Himſelf; and ſo he continued to make all his Addreſs to that Lord, 
and Thoſe of the ſame party. Being now in full Liberty, and in ſome 
Credit, and Reputation, he applied himſelf to the King; and made all 
poſſible profeſſions of Duty to his Majeſty, and Zeal to the Church; 
proteſting ©to have a perfect Deteſtation of Thoſe Perſons, who ap- » 
* peared to have no Affection or Duty towards his Majeſty, and of all 
«evil intentions againſt the Religion Eſtabliſh'd ; and that the Civility 
«© he had expreſſed towards them, was only out of gratitude for the good 
*will They had ſhewed to Him; and eſpecially that he might the bet- 
< ter promote his Majeſty s Service. And it being his Turn ſhortly 
after, as Dean of Yeſ/imin/ter, to Preach before the King; he took oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of the Factions in Religion; and mentionirg the Presby- 


terian Diſcipline, he ſaid, it was a Government only fit for Taylors, 
„and Shoomakers, and the like; not for Noblemen, and Gentlemen: 


which gave great Scandal, and Offence to his great Patrons; to whom 
he eaſily reconciled himſelf, by making Them as merry with ſome Sharp 
Sayings of the Court, and by performing more Subſtantial Offices for 
them. 

WHEN, upon the Trial of the Earl of Szraf/ord, it was reſolved to 
decline the Judgment of the Houſe of Peers, and to proceed by Bill of 
Attainder; and thereupon it was very unreaionably Moved, © that the 
“ Biſhops might have no Vote in the paſſing that Act of Parliament; 
* becauſe they pretended it was to have their hand in Blood, which was 
c againſt an old Canon; This Biſhop, without communicating with any 
© of his Brethren, very Frankly declared his opinion, © that they ought / 
© not to be preſent; and offered, not only in his own Name, but for 
*the reſt of the Biſhops, to withdraw allways when That buſineſs was 


enter d upon: and ſo betrayed a Fundamental Right of the whole Or- 


der; to the great Prejudice of the King, and to the taking away the life 
of that Perſon, who could not otherwiſe have Suffer d. 

AND ſhortly after, when the King declared, that he neither would, 
nor could in Conſcience, give his Royal Aſſent to that Act of Attainder; 
when the Tumults came about the Court with noiſe and clamour for 


Juſtice; the Lord Say deſired the King to confer with his Biſhops for 


the Satis faction of his Conſcience; and deſired him to ſpeak with That“ 
Biſhop in the point, After much diſcourſe together, and the King in- 
fiſting upon many particulars, which might induce others to conſent; 


but were known to Himſelf to be Falſe; and therefore he could never 
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in conſcience give his own conſent to them; The Biſhop, as hath been 


mentioned before, amongſt other Arguments, told him ; © that he muſt 


* confider, that as he had a Private Capacity, and a Publick, ſo he 
«had a Publick Conſcience as well as a Private; that though his Pri- 
«ate Conſcience, as a Man, would not permit him to do an Act con- 


«trary to his own Underſtanding, Judgment, and Conſcience; yet his 


« Publick Conſcience, as a King, which obliged him to do all things 
« for the Good of his People, and to preſerve his Kingdom in Peace for 
« Himſelf and his Poſterity, would not only Permit him to do That, 

o hut even Oblige, and Require him. That he ſaw in what Commo- 
< tion the People were; that his own Life, and that of the Queen's, and 
the Royal Iſſue might probably be Sacrificed to that Fury; and it 
« would be very ſtrange, if his Conſcience ſhould prefer the life of one 
“Single Private Perſon how Innocent ſoever, before all thoſe other 
«Lives, and the preſervation of the Kingdom. 

THIS was the argumentation of that unhappy Caſuiſt; who truely, 
it may be, did believe himſelf; for towards the end of the War, and 
when the King's power declined; he, being then an Arch-Biſhop, did 
in Perſon aſſiſt the Rebels to take a Caſtle of the King's; in which there 

:-was a Garriſon, and which was taken by a long Siege; becauſe he might 
thereby the better enjoy the Profits of his own Eſtate, which lay 
thereabouts. | 

UPox all theſe great Services He had perſormed for the Party, he 
grew every day more Imperious; and after the King thought it neceſ- 
{ary to make him Arch-Biſhop of Tork, which, as the time then was, 
could not qualify him to do more harm, and might poſſibly diſpoſe, 
and oblige him to do ſome good; he carried himſelf ſo Inſolently, in 
the Houſe and out of the Houſe, to all perſons, that he became much 
more Odious univerſally, than ever the other Arch-Biſhop had been; 

having ſure more Enemies than He, and few or no Friends, of which 
the Other had abundance. And the great hatred of this Man's Perſon 
and Behaviour, was the greateſt invitation to the Houſe of Commons 
ſo irregularly to Revive that Bill to remove the Biſhops; and was their 
chief encouragement to hope, that the Lords, who had rejected the 
Former, would now Paſs, and conſent to this Second Bill. 

TH1s was one of the Biſhops, who was moſt rudely treated by the 
Rabble; who gathered themſelves together about the Houſe of - Hay 
crying out No Biſhops, No Biſbops : and his Perſon was aſſaulted, and 
Robes torn from his back; upon which, in very juſt diſpleaſure, he re- 

turned to his houſe, the Deanery at Veſtminſter; and ſent for all the 
Biſhops, who were then in the Town (it being within very few days of 
Chriflmaſe) of which there were Twelve or Thirteen ; and, in much 
Paſſion, and with his Natural Indignation, he propoſed as abſolutely 
neceflary ; © that they might Unanimouſly, and Preſently prepare a 
Proteſtation, to ſend to the Houſe, againſt the Force, that was uſed 
upon them; and againſt all the Acts, which were, or ſhould be done 


during the time, that They ſhould by Force be kept from doing their 


"Dutys in the Houſe. And Immediately, having Pen and Ink ready, 
Himſelf prepared a Proteſtation; which being read to them, they alt 
approved; detain upon His great experience in the Rules of the 
Houſe, where he had fate ſo many years, and in ſome Parliaments in 
the place of Speaker, whilſt he was Keeper of the Great Seal; and fo 
preſuming, that He could commit no errour in matter or Form: and 
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without further communication, and advice, which both the Tmpor. 
tance of the Subject, and the Diſtemper of the time did require; and 
that it might have been confidered as well what was Fit, as what was 
Right, without further delay, than what was neceſſary for the fair 
Writing, and Ingrofling the Inftrument they had prepared, they all 
ſet their hands to it. Then the Arch-Biſhop went to Vbite-Hall to 
the King, and preſented the Proteſtation to Him; it being directed to 
his Majeſty with an Humble Defire, that He would ſend it to the Houſe 
of Peers, fince They could not preſent it Themſelves ; and that he 
would command, that it ſhould be Enter d in the Journal of the Houſe. :: 
His Majeſty caſting his eye perfunctorily upon it, and believing it had 
been drawn by Mature Advice, no ſooner received it, than he delivered 
it to the Lord Keeper, who unfortunately happened to be likewiſe pre- 
ſent, with his command that he ſhould deliver it to the Houſe as ſoon 
as it met; which was to be within two hours after. The Petition con- 
tained theſe words. 


To the King's mot excellent MajeSty ; and the Lords and Peers 
now aſſembled in Parliament. 


The humble Petition, and Proteſtation of all the Biſhops and 
© Prelates now called by his Majeſties Writs to attend the Par- 
*liament, and preſent about London and HYeSimimſter for that 
Service. 


THAT, whereas the Petitioners are called up by Several and Re. 
ce ſpective Writs, and under great Penalties to attend in Parliament; 
*and have a clear and indubitable Right to Vote in Bills, and 
e other matters whatſoever Debatable in Parliament, by the ancient 
*Cuſtoms, Laws, and Statutes of this Realm; and ought to be Pro- 
*teAed by your Majeſty, quietly to attend, and proſecute that great 
Service: 

THE V humbly Remonſtrate, and Proteſt before God, Your Majeſty, 
* and the noble Lords, and Peers now aſſembled in Parliament; that 
* as They have an indubitable Right to Sit, and Vote in the Houſe 
* of Lords, ſo are they (if they may be protected from Force, and 
Violence) moſt ready, and willing to perform their Duties accord- 
*ingly; and that they do Abominate all Actions or Opinions tending 
* to Popery, and the maintainance thereof; as alſo all Propenſion, 
*and Inclination to any Malignant Party, or any other Side, or- 
* Party whatſoever, to the which Their own Reaſons, and Conſcien- 
*ces ſhall not move them to Adhere. 

«Bur, whereas They have been at ſeveral times, violently Menaced, 
Affronted, and Aſſaulted by Multitudes of People in their coming 
* to perform their Services in that Honourable Houſe ; and lately 
* Chaſed away, and put in danger of their Lives, and can find no 
Redreſs, or Protection upon ſundry Complaints made to both Houſes 
*1n Theſe Particulars: 

TRE likewiſe humbly Proteſt before your Majeſty, and the noble 

_ * Houſe of Peers; that, ſaving to themſelves all their Rights, and In- 

_ Etereſts of Sitting, and Voting in That Houſe at other times; _—_ 
dare not Sit or Vote in the Houſe of Peers, until your Majefty ſha 
further ſecure them from All Affronts, Indignities, and Dangers in 
*the penalties. LASTLY, 


| 
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LAS TL v, whereas their fears are not built upon Fantaſies, and Con- 
« ceits, but upon ſuch Grounds, and Objects, as may well terrify Men 
of good Reſolutions, and much Conſtancy; They do in all Duty and 

Humility Proteſt, before your Majeſty, and the Peers of That moſt 
« Honourable Houſe of Parliament, againſt all Laws, Orders, Votes, 
« Reſolutions, and Determinations, as in themſelves Null and of none 
« Effect; which in Their Abſence, fince the ſeven and twentieth of 

c“ this Inſtant Month of December 1641, have allready Paſſed; as 
cc Iixewiſe againſt all Such, as ſhall hereafter Paſs in That moſt Ho- 
„% ©*nourable Houſe, during the time of this Their Forced and Violent 
« Abſence from the ſaid moſt Honourable Houſe; not denying but 
if Their Abſenting Themſelves were Wilful and Voluntary, That 
* moſt Honourable Houſe might proceed in all Theſe Premiſes, Their 

« Abſence, or this Their Proteſtation notwithſtanding. 

© And humbly Beſeeching your moſt excellent Majeſty to Command 
*the Clerk of the Houſe of Peers to Enter this Their Petition, and 
© Proteſtation amongſt the Records: | 


They will ever Pray, Cc. 
i Signed a 
Jo. Eborac. Jo. Norwich. Geo. Hereford. Godfr. Glouc. 
Tho. Dureſm. Jo. Aſaphen. Rob. Oxon, Jo. Peterburgh. 
Rod. Cov. and L. Guil. B. and Wells. Ma. Eh. Mor. Llandaff. 


IT was great pity, that, tho the Arch-Biſhop's Paſſion tranſported 
him, as it uſually did; and his Authority impoſed upon the reſt, who 
had no affection to his Perſon, or reverence for his Wiſdom; his Ma- 
zeſty did not take a little time to conſider of it, before he put it out of 

;-his Power to alter it, by putting it out of his Hands. For it might 
eaſily have been diſcerned by 'Thoſe, who were well acquainted with the 
Humour, as well as the Temper of both Houſes, that ſome advantage, 
and ill Uſe would have been made of ſome Expreſſions contained in it; 
and that it could produce no Good Effect. But the ſame Motive and 
Apprehenſion, that had precipated the Biſhops to ſo haſty a Reſolution 
(which was, that the Houſe of Peers would have made that uſe of the 
Biſhops being kept from the Houſe, that they would in that time have 
paſſed the Bill it ſelf for taking away their Votes) had its effects like- 
wiſe with the King; who had the ſame imagination, and therefore 

would loſe no time in the tranſmiſſion of it to the Houſe. Whereas it 
is more probable, the Lords would never have made uſe of that very 
Scaſon, whilſt the Tumults ſtill continued for the Paſſing an Act of that 
importance; and the Scandal, if not Invalidity of it, would have been 
an Unanſwerable ground for the King to have refuſed his Royal Aſſent 
to it. | 

Ass oo N as this Proteſtation, which, no doubt, in the time before 
the Houſe was to meet, had been communicated” to Thoſe who were 
prepared to ſpeak upon it, was Delivered by the Lord Keeper with his 
Majeſties Command, and Read; the Governing Lords manifeſted a great 


Satisfaction in it; Some of them ſaying, that there was Digitns Dei 


to bring That to paſs, Which they could not Otherwiſe have com 
"paſſed; and without ever Declaring any Judgment or Opinion of their 
own upon it, which they ought to have done, the matter only having 
| 5 M m 3 relation 
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relation to themſelves, and concerning their own Members; they ſent 
e Proteſia to defire a Conference, preſently with the Houſe of Commons upon a 
— OS bufineſs of Importance; and at the Conference, only Read, and De. 
19 coin livered the Proteſtation of the Biſhops to them; which, the Lord 
mo in acon- Keeper told them, he had received from the King's own Hand, with 
lerne. a Command to Preſent it to the Houſe of Peers. The Houſe of Com- 
mons took very little time to conſider of the matter; but, within half 
an hour, they ſent up to the Lords; and, without further Examination, 
The Common: accuſed them all, who had Subſcribed the Proteſtation, of High-Trea- 


2X x 2 ſon; and, by this means, they were all, the whole Twelve of them, 


{74:67 committed to Priſon; and remained in the Tower till the Bill for the 
1 -»d 7% ir putting them out of the Houſe was Paſſed, which was not till many 
'| | _ the Tower, Months after. 
4 WHE N the Paſſion, Rage, and Fury of this time ſhall be forgotten, 
| and Poſterity ſhall find, amongſt the Records of the Supream Court of 
l Judicature, ſo many Orders, and Reſolutions in vindication of the Li- 
| berty of the Subject againſt the Impriſoning of any man, tho by the 
* King Himſelf, without aſſigning Such a Crime as the Law hath deter- 
| mined to be worthy of Impriſonment; and in the Same Year, by this 
high Court, ſhall find Twelve Biſhops, Members of This Court, com- 
mitted to Priſon for High-Treaſon, for the Preſenting This Proteſtation; 
Men will ſurely wonder at the Spirit of that Reformation: and even 
that Clauſe of Declaring all Acts Null, which had been, or ſhould be 
done in Their Abſence, in defence of which no man Then durſt open 
his Mouth, will be thought good Law, and good Logick; not that the 
Preſence of the Biſhops in that time was ſo Eſſential, that no Act ſhould 
= Paſs without them; which had given them a Voice, upon the matter, 
| as Negative as the Kings; and Themſelves, in their Inſtrument, Dif- 
| claimed the leaſt Pretence to Such a qualification; but becauſe a Vio- 
| 


lence offer d to the Freedom of any One Member, is a Violation to all“ 
the Reſt: as if a Council confiſts of Threeſcore, and the door to that 
Council be kept by Armed men, and all Such, whoſe Opinions are not 
liked, kept out by force; no doubt the Freedom of Thoſe Within is in- 
Wl fringed, and all Their Acts as Void and Null, as if they were Locked 
5 in, and kept without meat till they alter d their Judgments. 
| A ND therefore you ſhall find in the Journals of the moſt Sober Par- 
liaments, that upon any eminent Breach of Their Privileges, as all- 
ways upon the Commitment of any Member for any thing Said or Done 
in the Houſe, ſometimes upon leſs occaſions, that Houſe, which appre- 
hended the Treſpaſs, would fit mute, without Debating, or Handling 
. any buſineſs, and then Adjourn; and this hath been practiſed many days 
1 together, till they had Redreſs or Reparation. And their Reaſon was, 
. 


becauſe their Body was Lame; and what was befallen One Member, 
6 threaten'd the Reſt; and the conſequence of one Act might extend it 
it ſelf to many other, which were not in view; and this made their Pri- 
| vileges of ſo tender, and nicea temper, that they were not to be Touch- 
i ed, or in the leaſt degree Trenched upon; and therefore that in ſo ap- 
| parent an Act of Violence, where it is not more clear that they were 
i committed to Priſon, than that they durſt not then Sit in the Houſe, 

| and when it was Lawful in the Houſe of Peers for every diſſenter in 
MM the moſt Trivial debate, to enter his Proteſtation againſt that ſenſe he 
. liked not, tho he were Single in his opinion; That it ſhould Not be 
Lawful for Thoſe, who conld not Enter it Themſelves, to Preſent this 
Proteſtation 


— 
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Proteſtation to the King, to whom they were accountable under a Pe. 
nalty for their Abſence; and unlawful to that degree, that it ſhould 
render them culpable of High-Treaſon; and fo forfeit their Honour, 
their Lives, their Fortunes, expoſe their Names to perpetual Infamy, 
and their, Wives and Children to Penury, and want of bread; will be 
looked upon as a Determination of that Injuſtice, Impiety, and Horrour, 
as could not be believed without thoſe deep marks, and prints of Conſu- 


fon that followed, and attended That Reſolution. 


AND yet the Indiſcretion of Thoſe Biſhops, ſwayed by the Pride, 


aand Paſſion of that Arch-Biſhop, in applying that Remedy at a time, 


when they ſaw all Forms and Rules of Judgment impetuouſly declined; 
and the power of their Adverfaries ſo great, that the Laws themſelves 
ſubmitted to their Oppreſſion; that They ſhould, in Such a Storm, when 
the beſt Pilot was at his prayers, and the Card, and Compaſs loſt, with- 
out the advice of one Mariner, put themſelves in ſuch a Cock-boat, and 
to be ſevered from the good Ship, gave that Scandal and Offence to all 
thoſe, who paſſionately deſired to preſerve their Function, that they had 
no compaſſion, or regard of their Perſons, or what became of them; 
inſomuch as in the whole Debate in the Houſe of Commons, there was 


-only one Gentleman, who ſpoke on their behalf, and ſaid; © he did 


not believe they were guilty of High-Treaſon, but that they were Stark 
«Mad; and therefore deſired they might be ſent to Bedlam. 

Tus high, and extravagant way of proceeding brought no Prejudice 
to the King; and tho it made their Tribunal more terrible to men 
who laboured under any Guilt, yet it exceedingly leflened the Reve- 
rence and Veneration, that formerly had been entertained for Parlia- 
ments: and this laſt Accuſation, and Commitment of ſo many Biſhops 
at Once, was look'd upon by all Sober men with Indignation. For 
whatever Indiſcretion might be in the thing it ſelf, tho' ſome Expreſ- 


o ſions in the matter might be Unskilful and Unwarrantable, and the Form 


— 


of preſenting and tranſmitting it, Irregular and Unjuſtifiable ( for all 
which the Houſe of Peers might puniſh their Own Members, according 
to their diſcretion ) yet every man knew there could be no Treaſon in 


it; and therefore the end of their Commitment, and the uſe all men 


ſaw would be made of it, made it the more Odious; and the Members, 
who were abſent from both Houſes, which were Three parts of Four, 
and many of thoſe who had been preſent, Abhorred the Proceedings, 
and attended the Houſes more diligently; fo that the Angry Party, who 
were no more treated with, to abate their Fury, would have been com- 


-pelled to have given over all their Deſigns for the Alteration of the Go- 


vernment both in Church, and State; it the Volatile, and Unquiet Spi- 
rit of the Lord Dig had not prevailed with the King, contrary to his 
Reſolution, to have given Them ſome New Advantage; and to depart 
trom his purpole of doing nothing, without very mature Deliberation. 

Tho S' William Balfour, who is allready mentioned, had, from the 
beginning of this Parliament, forgot all his Obligations to the King; and 
had made himſelf very Gracious to thoſe people, whoſe glory it was to 
be thought Enemies to the Court; and, whilſt the Earl of Srafford was 
his Priſoner, did many Offices not becoming the Truſt he had trom the 


King, and contributed much to the Jealouſy, which that Party had of 


his Majeſty; upon which there had been a long reſolution to remove 
him from that Charge; but to do it with his own Conſent, that there 
might be no manifeſtation of Diſpleaſure; yet it was a very unſeaſonable 

Conjuncture, 
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Conjuncture, which was taken to execute it in; and this whole Tranſ- 
action was ſo ſecretly carried, that there was neither notice nor ſuſpi- 
cion of it, till it was heard, that S' Thomas Lunsford was Sworn Lieute- 

nant of the Tower; a man, who, tho of an ancient Family in Sufſex, 
was of a very ſmall, and decayed Fortune, and of no good Egucation; 
having been few years before, compelled to fly the Kingdom, to avoid 
the hand of Juſtice for ſome riotous Miſdemeanour; by reaſon whereof 
he ſpent ſome time in the ſervice of the King of France, where he got 
the reputation of a Man of Courage, and a good Officer of Foot ; and 
in the beginning of the Troubles here had ſome Command in the King's» 
Army; but fo much inferior to many others, and was fo little known, 
except upon the diſadvantage of an ill Character, that, in the moſt Duti. 
ful time, the Promotion would have appeared very ungrateful. He was 
utterly a Stranger to the King, and therefore it was quickly underſtood 
to proceed from the Single election of the Lord Dighy, to whom he 
was likewiſe very little known; who had in truth deſigned that Office 
to his Brother S' Leis Dives, againſt whom there could have been no 
exception, but his Relation: but He being not at that time in Town, 
and the other having ſome ſecret Reaſon to fill that place in the Inſtant, 
with a man who might be truſted; he ſuddainly reſolved upon this“ 
Gentleman, as one, who would be Faithful to him for the obligation, 

and execute any thing he ſhould deſire, or direct; which was a reaſon 
he might eaſily have foreſcen would provoke more powerful Oppoſi- 
tion; which errour, as is ſaid before, was repair'd by the ſuddain change, 
and putting in S' Joh Byron; tho it gave little ſatisfaction, and the leſs, 

by reaſon of another more inconvenient Action, which changed the 
whole Face of Affairs, and cauſed This to be more reflected upon. 

The Atturuey IN the Afternoon of a day when the two Houſes fate, Herbert the 


e e King's Atturney informed the Houſe of Peers, that he had ſomewhat to 
. ſay to them from the King; and thereupon, having a Paper in his hand, 
„bee de, he ſaid, that the King commanded him to accuſe the Lord Mimbolton, 
bers of the a Member of that Houſe, and five Gentlemen, who were all Members 
1. of the Houſe of Commons, of High- Treaſon; and that his Majeſty had 
Treaſon. himſelf delivered him in Writing ſeveral Articles, upon which he ac- 
cuſed them; and he read in a Paper theſe enſuing Articles, by which 
the Lord Kimbolton, Denzil Hollis, S Arthur Haſlerigg, M Pym, M. 
Hambaen, and M' Strode ſtood Accuſed of High- Treafon, for Conſpiring 


againſt the King, and the Parliament. 


The Article e Articles of High-Treaſon, and other Miſdemeanours , again the* 
. Lord Kimbolton, M* Pym, John Hambden, Denzil Hollis, & Ar- 


thur Haſlerigg, and William Strode, Members of the Houſe of 
Commons. 


1. Tr They have Traiterouſly endeavoured to Subvert the Fun- 
 «damental Laws, and Government of this Kingdom; and Deprive the 
King of his Regal power; and to place on his Subjects an Arbitrary, 
*and Tyrannical power. 
2. ©THaT They have endeavoured, by many foul Aſperſions upon 
* his Majeſty, and his Government, to alienate the Affections of his“ 
< People, and to make his Majeſty Odious to Them. 
3. Tua They have endeavoured to draw his Majeſty's late Army 
to diſobedience to his Majeſty's Command, and to Side with Them in 
Their Traiterous deſign. 4. TAT 
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4. THAT They have Traiterouſly invaded, and encouraged a Forreign 
« Power to invade his Majeſty's Kingdom of Exgland. 

5. © THAT They have Traiterouſly endeavour d to Subvert the very 
« Rights and Beings of Parliament. | 

6. © TH ar, for the compleating of their Traiterous defigns, They have 
« endeavoured, as far as in Them lay, by Force, and Terror to compel 
« the Parliament to joyn with Them in their Traiterous defigns, and, 
«to that end, have Actually raiſed, and countenanced Tumults againſt 
« the King and Parliament. 

» 7. THAT They have Traiterouſly conſpired to Levy, and actually 

« have Levied War againſt the King. 


THE Houſe of Peers was ſomewhat appalled at this Alarum ; but took 
time to conſider of it, till the next day, that they might ſee how their 
Maſters the Commons would behave themſelves; the Lord Mimbolton 
being preſent in the Houſe, and making great profeſſions of his Inno- 
cence; and no Lord being ſo hardy to preſs for his Commitment on the 
behalf of the King. 


Ar the ſame time, a Serjeant at Arms demanded to be Heard at the 4 &rjca»: 


at Arms de- 


.» Houſe of Commons from the King; and being ſent for to the Bar, de- 10 


manded the Perſons of five of their Members to be delivered to him in. 


his Majeſty's Name, his Majeſty having accuſed them of High. Treaſon. /c 


But the Commons were not much ſurprized with the Accident; for be- 
ſides that they quickly knew what had paſſed with the Lords, ſome Ser- 
vants of the King, by eſpecial Warrant, had viſited the Lodgings of ſome 
of the accuſed Members, and Sealed up their Studies and Trunks; upon 
information whereof, before that Serjeant came to the Houſe, or Publick 
notice was taken of the accuſation, an Order was made by the Com- 
mons; © that if any perſon whatſoever ſhould come to the Lodgings of 

;-* any Member of that Houſe, and there offer to Seal the Doors, Trunks, 
* or Papers of ſuch Members, or to Seize upon their Perſons; that then 
* ſuch Member ſhould require the aid of the next Conſtable, to keep ſuch 
perſons in ſafe Cuſtody, till the Houſe ſhould give further Order: that 
*1f any perſon whatſoever ſhould offer to Arreſt or Detain any Member 
*of that Houſe, without firſt acquainting that Houſe therewith, and 
* receiving further Order from thence; it ſhould be lawful for ſuch 
Member to ſtand upon his Guard, and make Reſiſtance, and for any 
* perſon to aſſiſt him, according to the Proteſtation taken to defend the 
* Privileges of Parliament. And fo, when the Serjeant had delivered 

+his Meſlage, he was no more called in; but a Meſſage ſent to the King, 
that the Members ſhould be forth coming aſſoon as a Legal Charge 
** ſhould be preferred againſt them; and ſo the Houſe Adjourned till the 
next day, every one of the accuſed perſons taking a Copy of that Order, 
which was made for Their Security. 


THE next day in the Afternoon, the King, attended only by his own 7% King co 


uſual Guard, and ſome few Gentlemen, who put themſelves into their 7 


of Commons 10 


company in the way, came to the Houſe of Commons; and command- 4nd then. 


ing all his Attendants to wait at the Door, and give offence to no man; 
Himſelf, with his Nephew, the Prince Elector, went into the Houſe, 
to the great amazement of all: and the Speaker leaving the Chair, the 
King went into it; and told the Houſe, © he was ſorry for that occaſion 
*of coming to them; that yeſterday he had ſent his Serjeant at Arms 
*to Apprehend ſome, that, by his command, were accuſed of High- 
Nn *Treaſon ; 


Members 
the Houſe 


——— 
_— 
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«Treaſon; whereunto he expected Obedience, but inſtead thereof he 
ce had received a Meflage. He declared to them, that no King of England 
had been ever, or ſhould be more careful to maintain their Privileges, 
« than He would be; but that in Caſes of Treaſon No man had priyi- 
lege; and therefore he came to ſee if any of thoſe perſons, whom he 
ce had accuſed, were There; for he was reſolved to have them, where- 
« ſoever he ſhould find them: and looking then about, and asking the 
* Speaker whether they were in the Houle, and he making no anfwer, 
« he ſaid, he perceived the Birds were all Flown, but expected they 
ce ſhould be ſent to him, aſſoon as they returned thither ; and affured.. 
cc them in the Word of a King, that he never intended any Force, but 
ce would proceed againſt them in a Fair, and Legal way; and fo re- 
* turned to MHite- Hall. | 

THE accuſed perſons, upon information and intelligence what his 
Majeſty intended to do, how ſecretly ſoever it was carried at Court, 
having withdrawn from the Houſe about half an hour betore the King 
came thither ; the Houſe in great diſorder, aſſoon as the King was gone, 
Adjourned till the next day in the Afternoon; the Lords being in ſo 
great apprehenſion upon notice of the King's being at the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that the Earl of E//ex exprefled a tender ſenſe he had of the In-, 
conveniences, which were like to enſue thoſe Diviſions; and moved, 
that the Houſe of Peers, as a work very proper for them, would inter- 
© pole between the King and his People; and Mediate to his Majeſty on 
«the behalf of the perſons accuſed; for which he was reprehended by 
his Friends, and afterwards Laughed at himſelf, when he found how 
much a ſtronger Defence they had, than the beſt Mediation could prove 
on Their behalf. 

How ſecretly ſoever this Affair was carried, it was evident that the 
Kings reſolution of coming to the Houſe had been diſcovered, by the 
Members withdrawing themſelves, and by a Compoſedneſs, which ap-; 
peared in the countenances of many, who uſed to be diſturbed at leſs 
Surprizing Occurrences; and tho the purpoſe of accufing the Members 
was only conſulted between the King and the Lord Dzgby; yet it was 
generally believ'd, that the King's purpoſe of going to the Houſe, was 
communicated to Milliam Murray of the Bed-Chamber, with whom the 
Lord Digby had great Friendſhip; and that it was diſcovered by Him. 
And that Lord, who had promiſed the King to move the Houſe for the 
Commitment of the Lord Azmbolton, aſſoon as the Atturney General 
ſhould have accuſed him (which if he had done would probably have 
raiſed a very hot Diſpute in the Houſe, where many would have joyned o 
with him) never ſpoke the leaſt word; but on the contrary , ſeem d 
the moſt ſurprized, and perplexed with the Atturneys Impeachment; 
and ſitting at that time next the Lord Azmbolton, with whom he pre- 
tended to live with much Friendſhip, he whiſpered him in the ear with 
ſome commotion (as he had a rare talent in Diſſimulation) © that the 
King was very Miſchievouſly adviſed; and that it ſhould go very 
*hard, but he would know, whence that Counſel proceeded; in order 
*to which, and to prevent further Miſchief, he would go immediately 
*to his Majeſty; and ſo went out of the Houſe. 

WHERE as He was the Only Perſon, who gave the Counſel, Named 5» 
the Perſons, and particularly the Lord Azmbolton (againſt whom leſs 
could be ſaid, than againſt many others, and who was more generally 
beloved) and undertook to prove that the ſaid Lord Vmbolton told the 


Rabble, 


0 THAT night, the perſons 
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Rabble, u hen they were about the Parliament Houſe, that they ſnould 
goto M hite-· Hall. When he found the ill ſucceſs of the Impeachment 
in both Houſes, and how unſatisfied all were with the proceeding; he 
adviſed the King the next Morning to go to the G#u:/d-Hall, and to in- 


form the Mayor and Aldermen of the Grounds of his Proceedings; which 


will be mentioned anon. And that People mightnot believe, that there 
was any dejection of mind, or ſorrow for what was done; the ſame 
Night, the ſame Council cauſed a Proclamation to be prepared for the 
ſtopping the Ports; that the accuſed perſons might not eſcape out of 


'»the Kingdom; and to forbid all perſons to receive, and harbour them; 


when it was well known, that they were all together in a houſe in the 
City, without any fear of their Security. And all this was done with- 
out the leaſt communication with any body, but the Lord Dig, who 
adviſed it; and it is very true, was ſo willing to take the utmoſt hazard 
upon himſelf; that he did offer the King, when he knew in what houſe 
they were together, with a ſele& company of Gentlemen, who would 
accompany him, whereof S' Thomas Lunsford was one, to Seize upon 
them, and bring them away Alive, or leave them Dead in the place: 
but the King liked not ſuch Enterprizes. 


accuſed removed themſelves into their 7 7 


accuſed re- 


Strong hold, the City: not that they durſt not venture themſelves at — the 


their old Lodgings, for no man would have preſumed to trouble them, 
but that the City might ſee, that they relied upon that Place for a ſan- 
ctuary of their Privileges againſt Violence and Oppreſſion; and ſo might 
put on an early Concernment for them. And they were not diſap- 
pointed; for in ſpight of all the Lord Mayor could do to compoſe their 
diſtempers (who like a very wiſe, and ſtout Magiſtrate beftirred him- 
ſelf) the City was that whole night in Arms; ſome people, defigned to 
that purpoſe, running from one Gate to another, and crying out, that 


zo“ the Cavaliers were coming to fire the City; and ſome ſaying, that 


the King himſelf was in the head of them. 


TRR next morning, the King being informed of much that had paſſed 7% Ct ge., 


inte the City 


that night, according to the advice he had received, ſent to the Lord , frat: 1 


Mayor to call a Common Council immediately; and, about ten of the 


clock, himſelf, attended only by three or four Lords, went to the Gnz/d- 
Hall; and in the Room, where the People were aſſembled, told them, 
che was very ſorry to hear of the Apprehenſions, they had entertained 
*of Danger; that he was come to them, to ſhew how much he relied 
* upon their AﬀeCtions for his Security, and Guard, having brought no 


v*other with him; that he had accuſed certain men of High-Treaſon, 


* againſt whom he would proceed in a Legal way; and therefore he pre- 
*ſumed they would not ſhelter them in the City. And uſing many other 
very Gracious expreſſions of his value for them, and telling one of the 
Sheriffs (who was of the Two thought leſs inclined to his Service) © that 
*he would Dine with him, he departed without that Applauſe and 
Chearfulneſs, which he might have expected from the extraordinary 
Grace he vouchſafed to them. And in his paſſage through the City, 
the Rude People flocked together, and cryed out, Privilege of Parlia- 
ment, Privilege of Parliament; ſome of them preſſing very, near his 


o o Coach, and amongft the reſt one calling out with a very loud Voice, 


To your Tents O Iſrael. However the King, tho' much Mortified, con- 

tinued his Refolution, taking little notice of the Diſtempers; and, * 

Dined at the Sheriff's, returned in the Afternoon to bite Hall; a 
Nn publiſhed; 


be Citizens. 
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publiſhed, the next day, a Proclamation, for the Apprehenſion of all 
thoſe, whom he had accuſed of High Treaſon, forbidding any perſon to 
Harbour them; the Arricles of their Charge being likewiſe printed, and 
diſperſed. 

Wu EN the Houſe of Commons next met, none of the Accuſed Mem- 
bers appearing, They had Friends enough, who were well inſtructed to 
aggravate the late Proceedings, and to put the Houſe into a thouſand 


| Tealouſies, and Apprehenſions, and every {light Circumſtance carried 


weight enough in it to diſturb their minds. They took very little no- 


tice of the Accuſing the Members; but the Kings Coming to the Houſe, 


which had been Never known before, and Declaring, © that he would 
«* take Them, Wherever he Found Them, was an Evidence, that he 
ce meant Himſelf to have brought a Force into the Houle to Apprehend 
«them, if they had been there; and was looked upon as the higheſt 
Breach of Pflvilege, that could poſſibly be imagined. They who ſpoke 
moſt Paſſionately, and probably meant as Maliciouſly, behaved them- 
ſelves with Modeſty, and ſeemed only concerned in what concerned 
them All; and concluded, after many Lamentations, that they did 
* not think themſelves Safe in that Houſe, till the minds of men were 


The Houſe of © better Compoſed ; that the City was full of Apprehenſions, and was 


Commons ad. cc 


journing 
them ſelves 


for ſome days, 


name a Com- 


mittee to ſet in; 


the City. 


The Loras 
2 ke wiſe Ad- 


ourning for 


very Zealous for their Security; and therefore wiſhed, that they might 
« Adjourn the Parliament to meet in ſome place in the City. But that 
was found not Practicable; ſince it was not in their own power to do 
it, without the Conſent of the Peers, and the Concurrence of the King; 
who were Both like rather to chooſe a place more diſtant from the City. 
So, with more Reaſon, in the end they concluded, © that the Houſe 
*ſhould Adjourn it ſelf for two or three days, and name a Committee, 
ho ſhould fit both Morning and Afternoon in the City; and All 
* whocame to have Voices: and Merchant-1 aylors-Hall was appointed 
for the place of their meeting; They who Served for London, under-3 
taking, © that it ſhould be ready againſt the next Morning: no man op- 
poſing or contradicting any thing that was ſaid; They, who formerly 
uſed to appear for all the Rights and Authority, which belonged to the 
King, not knowing what to ſay, between Grief and Anger, that the 
Violent Party had by theſe unskilful actions of the Court, gotten 
great Advantage, and recovered new Spirits: and the Three Perſons be- 
fore named, without whoſe Privity the King had Promiſed, that he 
would enter upon no Counſel, where ſo much diſpleaſed and dejected, 
that they were inclined, never more to take upon them the Care of any 
thing to be tranſacted in the Houſe, finding allready, that they could 
not avoid being looked upon as the Authors of thoſe Counſels, to which 
they were ſo abſolute Strangers, and which they ſo perfectly Deteſted. 
AND in truth, They had then withdrawn themſelves from appearing 
often in the Houle, but upon the abſtracted conſideration of their Duty 
and Conſcience, and of the preſent ill condition the King was in; who 
likewiſe felt within himſelf the Trouble and Agony, which uſually at- 
tends Generous and Magnanimous Minds upon their having committed 
Errors, which expoſe them to Cenſure, and to Damage. In fine, the 
Houſe of Commons Adjourned for ſome days, to conſult with their 
Friends in the City; and the Houſe of Lords held fo good Correſpon- 5 
dence with them, that they likewiſe Adjourned to the Same days they 
knew, by ſome Intelligence, the Commons intended to meet again. But 


the ſame days. the Lords made no Committee to fit in the City. 


I | WHEN 
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WI 


EN the Committee met the next Morning at Merchant. Taylor g- u. tray 


ations of the 


Hall, where All who came were to have Voices; and whither all Did ce 


come at firft, out of Curioſity to obſerve what Method they meant to 


proceed in, rather than Expectation, that they ſhould be able todo any 
Good there; they found a Guard ready to attend them, of ſubſtantial 
Citizens in Arms, and a Committee from the Common Council, to bid 
them Welcome into the City; and to Aſſure them, © that the City would 
«take care, that They, and all their Members ſhould be Secured from 
« Violence; and to that purpoſe had appointed That Guard to attend 


-*them, which ſhould be allways Relieved twice a day, if they reſolved 


«to fit Morning and Afternoon: and acquainted them further, that 
« the Common Council, in contemplation that they might ſtand in want 
«of any thing, had likewiſe appointed a Committee of ſo many Alder- 
men, and ſuch a number of the Common Council, which ſhould meet 
« allways at a place named, at thoſe Hours, which that Comniitteeſhould 
« appoint to meet at; to the end, that if any thing were to be required 
« of the City, they might ſtill know their Pleaſure, and take care that 
ce jt ſhould be Obeyed. Thus they had provided for fuch a mutual Com- 
munication and Confederacy, that they might be ſure allways to be of 


gone mind, and the One to help the Other in the proſecution of thoſe 


Deſigns and Expedients, which they ſhould find neceſſary to their Com- 
mon end: the Committee of the City conſiſting of the moſt eminent 
perſons, Aldermen and others, for their diſaffection to the Government 
of Church and State. | 

Ar their firſt fitting, the Committee begun with the ſtating the Man- 
ner of the King's coming to the Houſe, and all he Did there; the ſeveral 
Members mentioning all that they would take upon them to remember 
of his Majeſty's Doing or Speaking, both as he came to the Houſe, and 
after he was there; ſome of them being walking in Heftmm/ter-Hall, 


o when the King walked through, and fo came to the Houſe with him, or 


near him; others reporting, what they heard ſome of the Great men 
who attended his Majeſty, ſay, as they paſſed by; every idle word having 
its Commentary; and the perſons, whoever were named, being appoin- 
ed to attend, they having power given them to ſend for all perſons, and 
to Examine them touching that Affair. Nor had any man the Courage 
to refuſe to Obey their Summons; ſo that all thoſe of the King's Ser- 
vants, who were ſent for, appeared punctually at the hour that was 
aſſigned them; and were Examined upon all Queſtions, which any one 
of the Committee would propoſe to them, whereof many were very 


;- Impertinent, and of little reſpe& to the King. 


IT was very well known where the Accuſed Perſons were, all t 
ther in one Houſe in Co/eman-Street, near the place where the Com- 
mittce ſate; and whither perſons truſted paſſed to and fro to commu- 
nicate, and receive Directions; but it was not Seaſonable for them Yet 
to appear in Publick, and to come and fit with the Committee, or to 
own the believing, that they thought thernſelves ſafe from the Vio- 
lence, and the Aſſaults of the Court; the Power whereof they exceedingly 
Contemned, whilſt they ſeemed to Apprehend it; nor was it yet time 
to Model in what manner their Friends in the City, and the Country, 


ſhould appear concerned for them, in preparing whereof no time was 


loſt. 
AGaA1NST the day the Houſe was to meet, the firſt Adjournment not 


being for above two or three days, the Committee had prepared Matter 


Nn 3 enough 
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enough for a Report; a Relation of all they had diſcovered upon their 
Examinations, and ſuch Votes, as they thought fit to offer upon the 
breach of their Privilege; that they might thereby diſcover the Af. 
fections of the Houſe, of which they could not yet take any meaſure, 
ſeeing there had been no Debate ſince thoſe Accidents, which could dif 
cover the General Temper; which they well enough knew, was not 
beſore to their Adyantage. In the mean time, they uſed all the ways 
they could to aſperſe thoſe, who uſed to Oppoſe them, as the Contrivers 
of the late Proceedings; and were willing they ſhould know it; which 
they imagined, would reftrain them from taking the ſame Liberty, they 
- had uſed to do. | 
Hil f., AND fo at Their meeting in the Houſe, upon the Report of the 
_ Committee, they declared, © that the King's Coming to the Houſe, and 
net»; again, Demanding the Perſons of divers Members thereof to be delivered 
* unto him, was a high Breach of the Rights and Privileges of Par. 
e liament; and Inconfiſtent with the Liberty and Freedom thereof; and 
< therefore that they could not with the Safety of their own Perſons, 
e or the Indemnity of the Rights and Privileges of Parliament, Sit 
© there any longer, without a full Vindication of ſo high a Breach, and 
i © a ſufficient Guard, wherein they might Confide; and for that reaſon, 
| «did order, that their Houſe ſhould be again Adjourned for four days; 
«and that the Committee ſhould meet in the ſame place, to Confider 
and Reſolve of all things, that might concern the Good and Safety of 
«the City, and the Kingdom; and particularly, How their Privileges 
might be Vindicated, and their Perſons Secured; and ſhould have 
te power to Conſult and Adviſe with any perſon, or perſons touching the 
e Premiſes. And, this Order and Declaration being made, they Ad- 
Journed : the laſt Clauſe being intended to bring their Members to them. 
AT the Meeting of the Houſe, the Committee had informed them 
Firſt of the great Civilities, they had received from the City in all the 
particulars, that they might have Order to return the thanks of the 
Whole Houſe, which they eaſily obtained; and, at their return, they 
took more Examinations than they had formerly ; by which they made 
a fuller Relation of the King's Coming to the Houſe, and his Carriage 
and Words there. And becauſe it was Viſible to all men, that the King 
was ſo far from bringing any Force with him, which they defired it 
ſhould be believed he had brought, that he had only his Guard of Hal- 
berdiers, and fewer of them, than uſed to go with him on any ordi- 
nary Motion ; and that fewer of his Gentlemen Seryants were Then with 
him, than uſually attended him, when he went but to walk in the Park; # 
and had only their Little Swords; they were very Punctual in men- 
tioning any Laght or looſe words, which had fallen from any man, 
that it might be believed, that there was more in the Matter. As they 
carefully inſerted in their Relation, that one of the Waiters, as he walked 
very near his Majeſty through the Hall, ſaid, he had a good Piſtol in 
his Pocket; and that another, as they were walking up the Stairs to- 
- wards the Houſe of Commons, called out, Fall on; from which they 
. would have it believed, that there had been very Bloody Intentions. 
THEN they propoſed ſome Votes to be offer d to the Houſe, in which 
they Voted, the Relation, which was made, to be true; and thereupon, 5 
*that the King's Coming to the Houſe was the higheſt Breach of the 
* Privilege of Parliament, that could be made; and that the Arreſting, 
*or endeayouring to Arreſt, any member of Parliament, was a — 
© Breac 
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« Breach of their Privilege; and that the Perſon, who was ſo Arreſted, 
might lawfully Reſcue, and Redeem himſelf; and that all, who were 
« preſent, and ſaw the Privilege of Parliament fo Violated, might, 
« 2nd Ought to aſſiſt the Injured perſon in his Defence, and to procure 
« his Laberty with Force. And theſe Votes the Houſe confirmed, when 
they were Reported. Tho, in the Debate, it was told them, that they 
« muſt take heed, that they did not out of Tenderneſs of their Privilege, 
« which was, and muſt be very precious to every man, extend it fur- 
« ther, than the Law would ſuffer it to be extended: that the Houſe had 
:-*allways been very ſevere upon the Breach of any of their Privileges, 
«and in the Vindicating thoſe Members, who were Injured; but that 
«the diſpoſing men to make Themſelves Judges, and to reſcue them- 
« ſ:lves or others, might be of evil Conſequence, and produce ill Ef- 
e fects; at leaſt if it ſhould fall out to be, that the perſons were arreſted 
«for Treaſon, or Felony, or Breach of the Peace; in either of which 
* Caſes, there could be no Privilege of Parliament. This, tho a known 
Truth to any, who knew any thing of the Law, was received with Noiſe 
and Clamour, and with wonderful evidence of Diflike, and ſome faint 
Contradictions, © that no Such thing ought to be done, whilſt a Parlia- 
ment was Sitting: and then, falling upon the late Action of the King, 
and the Merit of thoſe perſons, and without much Contradiction, which 
was found to be Ingrateful, the Houſe Confirmed all that the Committee 
had Voted; and then Adjourned again for ſome days, and Ordered the 
Committee to meet again in the City; which they did Morning and 
Afternoon ; and prepared other Votes of a brighter Allay, and more in 
the face of the King, and the Law, every day adding to the Fury and 
Fierceneſs of the precedent. The Houſe met and Sate, only to Confirm 
the Votes which were paſſed by the Committee, and to proſecute Such 
Matters, as were by Concert brought to them, by Petition from the 
, City; which was ready to Advance any thing, they were directed; and 
ſo whilſt the Members yet kept themſelyes Concealed, many particu- 
lars of great Importance were tranſacted in thoſe Short Sittings of the 

Houſe. 

THE King about this time, having found the Inconvenience and Miſ- 
chief to himſelf of having no Servant of Intereſt and Reputation, and 
who took his buſineſs to Heart, in the Houſe of Commons, had made 
the Lord Falkland and S' John Colepepper, both Members of that Houſe, 
and of unblemiſhed Reputations and confeſſed Abilities, of his Privy- 
Council; and the one, the Lord Falkland, his Principal Secretary of 

9 State, and 8 John Colepepper, Chancellor of the Exchequer; as is ſaid 
before. And fo, having now gotten two Counſellors about him, who 
durſt Truſt one another, and who were Both fit to be Truſted by Him, 
which he had been without above a Year paſt, to His, and the King- 
dom's irreparable Diſadyantage; he thought fit to Publiſh a Declaration 
to all his Subjects, in Anſwer to the Remonſtrance, he had lately 
received from the ch, wi Commons, and was diſperſed throughout the 


Kingdom. In which, without the leaſt Sharpneſs or return of the Lan- 

guage, he had received; he took notice * of the Fears, and Jealouſies 7% Kr 

( for thoſe were the New words, which ſerved to Juſtify all Indiſpoſi- a. 
tions, and to excuſe all Diſorders) © which made 1 J in the minds as, 


a of his People, with reference to their Religion, their Liberty, or their 
| Civil Intereſts. 

k As to their Religion, He obſerved the Fears to be of Two ſorts ; 
q 


« either 
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l either as Ours here eſtabliſhed might be invaded by the Roman party; 


ce or as it was accompanied with ſome Ceremonies, at which ſome ten. 
ce der Conſciences, or Really were, or Pretended to be Scandalized. For 
« the firſt, as there might be any ſuſpicion of Favour or Inclination to 
ce the Papiſts, he ſaid, he was willing to Declare to all the World, that, 
as he had been brought up from his Childhood in, and practiſed that 
ee Religion, which was Eſtabliſhed in the Church of England; ſo he be. 
« ljeved he could, having given a good part of his time and pains to the 
«Examination of the Grounds of it, as it Differ d from that of Nome, 
ce maintain the ſame by Unanſwerable Reaſons; and hoped he ſhould be. 
ce ready to Seal it with the effuſion of his Blood, if it ſhould pleaſe God 
©* to call him to that Sacrifice: and that nothing could be ſo acceptable 
* to him, as any Propoſition, which might contribute to the Advance. 
ce ment of it Here, or the Propagation of it Abroad; this being the 
«greateſt means to draw down a Bleſſing from God upon himſelf, and 
* this Nation; and if this Profeſſion of his was wanting to his People, 
© he thought himſelf extremely Unfortunate, for that his conſtant Pra. 
6 &tice in his own Perſon had allways been, without Oſtentation, as much 
*to evidence his Care and Duty therein, as he could poſſibly tell how 
to expreſs. 25 
« As for matters of Ceremony, He ſaid, he would, in Tenderneſs to 
* any number of his loving Subjects, be willing to comply with the ad- 
ce vice of his Parliament, that ſome Law ſhould be made for the exem- 
© ption of tender Conſciences from puniſhment or proſecution for neglect. 
*ing ſuch Ceremonies; and in Such Caſes, which by the judgment of 
ce moſt men are held to be matters Indifferent, and of ſome to be abſo- 
*lutely Unlawful. Provided, that that Caſe ſhould be attempted, and 
e purſued with that Modeſty, Temper, and Submiſſion, that in the mean 
*time the Peace, and Quiet of the Kingdom ſhould not be diſturbed, 
*the Decency, and Comelineſs of God's Service not diſcountenanced; 
*nor the Pious, Sober, and Devout actions of thoſe Reverend perſons, 
«who were the firſt Labourers in the bleſſed Reformation, or of that 
«time, be Scandalized, and Defamed. For, he ſaid, he could not with. 
ce out Grief of Heart, and without ſome Tax upon himſelf and his Mi- 
ce niſters for the not executing of the Laws, look upon the bold Licence 
*of ſome men in Printing of Pamphlets, in Preaching and Printing of 
*Sermons ſo full of bitterneſs and malice againſt the preſent Govern- 


ment, againſt the Laws Eſtabliſhed; and ſo full of Sedition againſt his 


own Perſon, and the Peace of the Kingdom; that he was many times 


d amazed to conſider by what Eyes thoſe things were Seen, and by what! 


*Ears they were Heard. 

*CONCERNING the Civil Liberties and Intereſts of the Subjects, 
He ſaid, he ſhould need ſay the leſs having erected ſo many laſting 
“Monuments of his Princely and Fatherly care of his People, in thoſe 
*excellent Laws paſſed by him this Parliament; which, with very 
* much Content to himſelf, he ſaid, he conceived to be ſo Large and 
* Ample, that very many Sober men had little left to wiſh for of that 
„kind. He told them, he very well underſtood the Rights and parti. 
*cular Advantages, he had Departed from in many of the Acts he had 
* palled; and therefore he had reaſon to hope, as he had taken all Oc 
*cafions to render Their condition moſt Comfortable and Happy; ſo 
*They would, in grateful and dutiful return, be allways ready with 
*equal Tenderneſs and Alacrity to advance His Rights, and prefer His 

— * Honour, 
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Honour, upon which their own Security and Subfiſtence ſo much de- 
« pended; and no particular ſhould be preſented unto him for the com- 
« pleating, and eſtabliſning that Security, to the which he would not 
« with the fame readineſs contribute his beſt Aſſiſtance. He faid, if 
« thoſe Reſolutions were the effects of his preſent Counſels, and he took 
God to Witneſs that they were ſuch, and that his Subjects might con- 
« idently expect the Benefit of them from him, certainly no ill Deſign 
upon the Publick could accompany Such reſolutions ; neither could 
there be great cauſe of Suſpicion of any Perſons preferred by him to 
.. * degrees of Honour, and places of Truſt and Imployment, fince this Par- 
«ljament: and therefore, that amongſt his Misfortunes he reckoned it 
not the Leaſt, that, having not retained in his Service, nor Protected 
«any One perſon, againſt whom the Parliament had Excepted, during 
the whole Sitting of it, and having in all that time ſcarce vouchſafed 
< to any man an inftance of his Favour or Grace, but to Such, who were 
© under ſome eminent Character of eſtimation amongſt the People, there 
« ſhould ſo ſoon be a miſunderſtanding or jealouſy of their Fidelity and 
« Uprightneſs; eſpecially in a time, when he took all occafions to De- 
*clare, that he conceived himſelf capable of being ſerved only by Honeſt 
men, and in Honeſt ways. 

*HowEVER if He had been miſtaken in ſuch his Election, the Par- 
«ticular ſhould no ſooner be diſcovered to him, either by His own ob- 
«ſervation, or other certain Information, than he would leave them to 
*Publick Juſtice, under the marks of his Diſpleaſure. If notwithſtand- 
*ing this, any Malignant Party ſhould take heart, and be willing to Sa- 
*crifice the peace and happineſs of their Country to their own Siniſter 
*ends and Ambitions, under what pretence of Religion and Conſcience 
*ſoever; if they ſhould endeayour to leſſen his Reputation and Intereſt, 
and to weaken his Lawful power and Authority with his good Sub- 

;-*jeas; it they ſhould go about, by diſcountenancing the preſent Laws, 
eto looſen the bonds of Government, that all diſorder and Confuſion 
might break in, he doubted not, but God in His good Time would 
* diſcover them; and the wiſdom, and courage of his High Court of 
« Parliament would joyn with him in their Suppreſſion, and Puniſh- 
ment. : 

* HaviNG faid all He could, to expreſs the clearneſs and uprightneſs 
of his Intentions, and done all he could to manifeſt thoſe intentions, 
*he ſaid, he could not but confidently believe, all his good Subjects 
* would acknowledge His part to be fully performed, both in Deeds paſt, 

and preſent Reſolutions to Do, what with Juſtice might be required 
*of him; and that their Quiet and Proſperity now depended wholely on 
*Themſelves, and was in Their own power, by yielding all Obedience 
e and due reverence to the Law; which is the Inheritance of every Sub- 
ect, and the only Security he can have for his Life, Liberty, and Eſtate; 
*and the which being negle&ed or diſeſteemed, under what Specious 
*ſhews ſoever, a great meaſure of Infelicity, if not an irreparable Con- 
*fufion, muſt without doubt fall upon them. And he doubted not, it 
"would be the moſt acceptable Declaration a King could make to his 
* Subje&s, that he was not only reſolved to keep the Laws himſelf, but 

to maintain them againſt what Oppoſition ſoever, tho with the hazard 

*of his Being. He hoped the Loyalty, and good affections of all his 

Subjects, would concur with him in the conſtant preſerving a good Un- 

derſtanding between him and his People; and that their own WO 
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and compaſſion of the lamentable condition of the poor Proteſtants in 
e Ireland, would invite them to a fair Intelligence and Unity amongſt 
< themſelves; that ſo they might, with one heart, intend the relieying, 
and recovering that unhappy Kingdom; where thoſe barbarous Re. 
ce bels practiſed ſuch inhuman and unheard of Outrages upon the mi. 
< ſerable People, that no Chriſtian ear could hear without horrour, or 
«Story parallel. He concluded with conjuring all his good Subjects, of 
<« what Degree or Quality ſoever, by all the bonds of Love, Duty, and 
“Obedience, that are precious to Good men, to joyn with him for the 
* recovery of the Peace of That Kingdom, and the preſervation of the 
peace of This; to remove all the doubts and fears, which might in- 
« terrupt their affection to Him, and all their Jealouſies and Apprehen- 
ce ſions, which might leſſen their Charity to each other; and then, he 
«{2id, if the Sins of the Nation had not prepared an inevitable Judg- 
e ment for all, God would make him a great and glorious King over a 
Free, and Happy People. | 
Tno this Declaration had afterwards a very good influence upon the 
People, to his Majeſty's advantage; yet for the preſent it gave no allay 
to their Diſtempers. Their Seditious Miniſters were diſpatched to in- 
flame the Neighbour Counties, and all poſlible art was uſed to inflame» 
the City of London; which prevailed ſo far, that notwithſtanding all the 
oppoſition the Lord Mayor of London, the Recorder, and the graveſt 
and moſt ſubſtantial Aldermen could make, the Major part of the Com- 
mon Council prevailed to ſend a Petition to the King, in the name of 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of the City of London; 
which was the next Sunday Morning delivered to him, with great So- 
lemnity, at Vhite- Hall by a Number choſen of that Body: Repreſent- 
ing © the great dangers, fears, and diſtractions, the City then was in, by 
*reaſon of the prevailing progreſs of the bloody Rebels of Ireland; the 
te putting out of perſons of Honour and Truſt from being Conſtable and; 
Lieutenant of the Tower, eſpecially in thoſe times, and the prepara- 
te tions there lately made; the fortifying //h:ite-Hall with Men, and 
« Ammunition in an unuſual manner; ſome of which men abuſed, and 
* wounded divers Citizens paſſing by: the calling in divers Canoneers, 
«and other aſſiſtance into the Tower; the diſcovery of divers Fireworks 
in the hands of Papiſts, and the miſunderſtanding between his Majeſty, 
*and the Parliament. That their fears were exccedingly increaſed by 
«his Majeſty's late going into the Houſe of Commons, attended by a 
* multitude of Armed men, for the apprehending of divers Members of 
* that Houſe, to the indangering his own Perſon, and the perſons, and + 
* Privileges of that Honourable Aſſembly. That the effects of thoſe 
fears tended not only to the overthrow of the whole Trade of that 
*City and Kingdom, which they felt allready in a deep meaſure, but 
*threatend the utter ruin of the Proteſtant Religion, and the Lives and 
* Liberties of all his Subjects; and therefore they prayed his Majeſty, 
*that by the advice of his great Council in Parliament, the Proteſtants 
*1n /re/and might be ſpeedily reliev d; the Tower put into the hands 
* of Perſons of truſt; that by removal of doubtful and unknown per- 
* ſons from about ite: hall, and Weſtminſter, a known and approved 
Guard might be appointed for the ſafety of his Majeſty, and the Par-“ 
*liament; and that the Lord Azmbo/ton, and the Five Members of the 
* Houle of Commons lately accuſed, might not be reſtrained of Liberty, 


cor otherwiſe proceeded againſt, than according to the Priyileges of 
«Parliament. 0 THE 


0 
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THE King very well underſtood from what Spirit this Petition pro- 
ceeded, and the inconvenience of giving ſo much countenance to it, as 
the very receiving it was, if he could have avoided it. But the Torrent 
was too ſtrong to be reſiſted by any direct ſtrength he could raiſe againſt 
it; and therefore he reſolved to endeavour to divide and reduce them, 
by the moſt gracious deſcending to their pretended fears, and Apprehen- 
ſions; and the ſame day, gave them this Anſwer; That for the ſad 
< buſineſs of Ireland, he could not poſſibly expreſs a greater ſenſe than 
« he had done, there being nothing left on His Unoffer'd, or Un- 

10 ꝗ one. For the Tower, he wonder d that having removed a Servant 
of truſt from that Charge, only to ſatisfy the fears of the City, and 
« put in another of unqueſtionable reputation and known ability, the Pe- 
< titioners ſhould ſtill entertain thoſe Fears; and whatſoever preparation 
ce of ſtrength was there made was with as great an eye of Safety and ad- 
«vantage to the City, as to his own Perſon, and ſhould be equally im- 
4e ployed to both. 

F o R the fortifying #hite-Hall with Men, and Ammunition in an 
% unuſual way, He doubted not, that they had obſerv d the ſtrange pro- 
*yocation he had received to entertain that Guard; that, by the diſor- 

:»© derly and tumultuous conflux of People at WeStmmfer and White- 
Hall, his great Council was not only diſquieted, but his own Royal 
* Perſon in Danger; moſt Seditious language being uttered even under 

„his own windows. And if any Citizens had been wounded, or ill 
«treated, he was confidently affured, that it had happened by their 
© own evil and corrupt Demeanours. For the Fireworks in the hands 
* of a Papiſt he knew nothing, nor underſtood Whom, or What They 
© meant. 

*FoR his going to the Houſe of Commons, when his Attendants 
«were no otherwiſe armed than as Gentlemen with Swords, He was 

z-© perſwaded, that if they knew the clear grounds, upon which Thoſe 
© Perſons ſtood accuſed of High-Treaſon, and what would be proved 
«againſt them, with which they ſhould in due time be acquainted, and 
* confidered the Gentle way he took for their Apprehenfion (which he 
preferred before any courſe of Violence, tho that way had been very 
< Juſtifiable; fince it was notoriouſly known that no Privilege of Par- 
*liament can extend to Treaſon, Felony, or breach of Peace) they 
* would believe his going thither was an Act of grace and favour to that 
*Houſe, and the moſt peaceable way of having that neceſſary Service 
performed; there being ſuch Orders made for the reſiſtance of what 

0“ Authority ſoever for their Apprehenfion: and for the proceedings 
* againſt thoſe perſons, he ever intended the ſame ſhould be with all 
juſtice and favour, according to the Laws and Statutes of the Realm; 
* to which all Innocent men would chearfully ſubmit. And this extra- 
*ordinary way of ſatisfying a Petition of ſo unuſual a Nature, he ſaid, 
*he was confident would be thought the greateſt inſtance, could be 
given, ofhis clear intentions to his Subjects; and of the ſingular eſteem 
c he had of the good affections of that City, which he hoped in Grati- 
* tude would never be wanting to his juſt commands and ſervice. 

IT was no wonder, that they, who at Such a time could be corrupted 

toto frame, and deliver Such a Petition, would not be reformed by ſuch 
an Anſwer. Neither will it be here unſeaſonable, to ſpend a little time 
in confidering how the affections and tempers of ſo rich and opulent 
2 City, which could naturally expect to proſper only by Peace, and 
Ooz agreemept, 
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agreement, were wrought upon, and tranſported, to that degree, as to 


be the chief Inſtruments of its own, and the Kingdom's deſtruction. 


The fate rd THE City of London, as the Metropolis of England, by its Situation 
chef Lan. the moſt capable of trade, and by the moſt uſual refidence of the Court, 


don at that 
time. 


and the fixt Station of the Courts of Juſtice for the publick adminiſtra- 
tion thereof throughout the Kingdom, the chief ſeat of trade, was, by 
the ſucceſſive countenance and favour of Princes, ſtrengthen'd with great 
Charters and Immunities, and was a Corporation governed within it 
ſelf; the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Sheriffs, choſen by themſelyes; 
ſeveral Companies incorporated within the great Corporation; which, 
befides notable Privileges, enjoyed Lands, and perquiſites to a very 
great revenue. By the incredible increaſe of Trade, which the diſtra. 
ctions of other Countries, and the Peace of this brought, and by the great 
licence of reſort thither, it was, ſince the King's acceſs to the Crown, 
in Riches, in People, in Buildings marvellouſly increaſed, inſomuch as 
the Suburbs were allmoſt equal to the City; a Reformation of which 
had been often in contemplation, never purſued, wiſe men foreſeeing 
that ſuch a Fulneſs could not be there, without an Emptineſs in other 
places; and whilſt ſo many perſons of Honour and Eſtates were ſo de- 


lighted with the City, the Government of the Country muſt be neglect. 


ed, beſides the exceſs, and ill husbandry, that would be introduced there- 
by. But ſuch foreſight was interpreted a Moroſity, and too great an 
oppreſſion upon the Common Liberty; and fo, little was applied to pre- 
vent ſo growing a Diſeaſe. 

As it had theſe, and many other advantages and helps to be Rich, 
ſo it was looked upon too much of late time as a Common Stock not 
eaſy to be exhauſted, and as a body not to be grieved by ordinary Acts 
of injuſtice; and therefore as it was a place of reſort, in all caſes of ne- 
ceſſity, for the ſuddain borrowing great ſums of money, in which they 


were commonly Merchants too good for the Crown, ſo it was become a 


practice, upon any ſpecious pretences, to void the Security, that was at 
any time given for money ſo borrowed. 

Tu us after many queſtionings of their Charter, which were ever re 
moved by conſiderable ſums of money, a Grant made by the King in 
the beginning of his Reign (in conſideration of great ſums of money) 
of good quantities of Land in Ireland, and of the City of Londonderry 
there, was voided by a Suit in the Sfar-Chamber; all the Lands, after 


a a vaſt expence in building and planting, reſumed into the King's hands, 


and a fine of Fifty Thouſand pounds impoſed upon the City. Which 


Sentence being pronounced after a long and publick Hearing, during 


which time, they were often invited to a Compoſition, both in reſpect 
of the ſubſtance, and the circumſtances of proceeding, made a general 
impreſſion in the minds of the Citizens of all conditions, much to the 
diſadvantage of the Court; and tho the King afterwards remitted to 


them the penalties of that Sentence, they imputed that to the power of 


the Parliament, and rather remember'd how the benefit of their Grant 
had been taken from them, than by whom it was reſtored; ſo that, at 
the beginning of the Parliament, the City was as ill affected to the 


Court as the Country was; and therefore choſe ſuch Burgeſſes to fit 


there, as had either eminently oppoſed the Court, or accidentally been; 
oppreſſed by it. | 
THz chief Government and Supcrintendency of the City is in the 
Mayor, and Aldermen; which, in that little Kingdom, _— = 
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Houſe of Peers; and the Common Council is the repreſentative body 
thereof, like the Houſe of Commons, to order and agree to all Taxes, 
Rates, and ſuch particulars belonging to the Civil policy. The Common 
Council are choſen every year, ſo many for every Pariſh, of the wiſeſt, 
and moſt ſubſtantial Citizens, by the Veſtry, and common convention 
of the People of that Pariſh; and as the wealthieſt, and beſt reputed 
men were commonly choſen, fo, tho the Election was once » year, it 
was formerly ſcarce ever known, that any man Once choſen was after- 
wards rejected or left out, except upon diſcovery of an enormous crime, 
io and decaying in fortune to a Bankrupt : otherwiſe, till he was called to 
be Alderman, or dyed, he continued, and was every year returned of 
the Common Council. | 
AFTER the beginning of this Parliament, when thoſe who ſteer'd at 
Weſtminſter found by their experience in the Cafe of the Earl of Stra 
ford, of what conſequence the City might be to them, and afterwards 
found by the courage of the preſent Lord Mayor, S Richard Courney, 
who cannot be too often or too honourably mentioned, that it might be 
kept from being diſpoſed by Them ; and that the men of wealth, and 
ability, who at firſt had concurred with them, begun now to diſcern 
.» that they meant to lead them further than they had a mind to go; they 
directed their Confidents, that at the Election of the Common Council- 
men by the concurrence and number of the meaner people, all ſuch, 
who were Moderate men, and Lovers of the preſent Government, ſhould 
be rejected; and in their places men of the moſt Active and Pragmatical 
heads, of how mean fortunes ſoever, ſhould be elected. And by this 
means that body in great part now conſiſted of Upftart, Factious, Indi- 
gent companions, who were ready to receive all advertiſements and di- 
rections from Weſtminſter, and as forward to incroach upon their Su- 
periors, the Mayor, and Aldermen. And fo this firebrand of Privilege 
;-inflamed the City at that time. 
THAT They might gratify the City in procuring a better Anſwer, 
than they had received from the King to their Petition, and that they 
might more expoſe his Majeſty to their Affronts, the Houſe reſumed the 
buſineſs of the Tower again, with the old reflections upon the removal 
of the former Good Lieutenant, and the putting in a rude perſon and of 
a deſperate fortune, as they called him, that he might uſe ſuch Priſoners, 
as there was an intent to ſend thither, in ſuch a manner, as he ſhould 
be directed; and that the perſon, who was fince put in, had put the Cit 
into great apprehenfions by the obſervation that was made, that he too 
ſogreat ſtore of proviſions into the Tower, as if he made proviſion for a 
greater Gariſon, which raiſed great jealouſies; and there was a Petition 
brought, and delivered to the Houſes in the Names of ſeveral Merchants, 
who uſed to trade to the Mint ; in which they defired that there might 
be ſuch a perſon made Lieutenant of the Tower, © as they could Con- 
* fide in (an Expreſſion that grew from that time to be much uſed) with- 
out which no man would venture Bullion into the Mint, and by con- 
ſequence no Merchant would bring it into the Kingdom. Whereas in 
truth there was no Gentleman of the Kingdom of a better reputation 
amongſt all ſorts of men, and there had been more Bullion brought into 
the Mint in the ſhort time of His being Lieutenant, than had been in 
many Months before; and amongſt thoſe perſons, which fo ſolemnly de- 
livered that Petition, and had all ſubſcribed it, there were very few, who 
had ever ſent any Silver into the wy However the — 
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the complaint as very reaſonable, and ſent for a Conference with the 
Lords; with whom they prevailed to join with them in a defire to the 
King, that he would remove 8 John Byron from being Lieutenant of 
ce the Tower; which the King for ſome time refuſed to do, till they preſſed 
it in another manner ; which ſhall be mentioned anon. 

TEHE Committee, that ſtill continued to Sit in London, intended no 


common; fil Other buſineſs, but their Own Privileges; ſent for, and examined, as 


tranſatt in 
the City. 


A Declara- 
tion of the 
Commons 
touching the 
five mambers, 


hath been ſaid, all men, who had attended his Majeſty, or had been ca- 
ſually preſent in the Hall, or at the doors of the Commons Houſe when 
the King was there; and all ſuch Examinations, as teftified any extra. 0 
vagant diſcourſe uttered by any looſe fellow, who had accidentally put 
himſelf into the company, tho' it appeared he had no relation to the 
King's Service, were carefully Enter d, and Publiſhed; but ſuch as de- 
clared the King's ſtri& command againſt any Violence, or diſorder, and 
his poſitive Charge, that no man ſhould preſume to follow him into the 
Houſe of Commons (as full Proof was made to them of thoſe particu- 
lars) were as carefully Suppreſſed, and Concealed. 

TH x Sheriffs of London had been directed to appoint a Guard to at- 
tend the Committee, whilſt it ſhould continue there; and then to guard 
the Houſes when they ſhould again fit at Veſiminter. The accuſed: 
perſons, who lodged all this time in the City, were brought to the Com- 
mittee with much ſtate, and fate with them to deviſe ſome way to Vin- 
dicate themſelves. 

THE Na Declaration was agreed upon by the Commons only, in which 
was ſet forth, that the Chambers, Studies, and Trunks of M Hollis, 
*S' Arthur Haſlerig, M Pym, M Hambden, and M Sirode had been 
* by colour of his Majeſty's Warrant ſealed up; which was not only 
* againſt the Privilege of Parliament, but the common liberty of every 
Subject; that the ſame Members had been the ſame Day demanded by 
*a Scrjeant at Arms to be delivered to him, that he might Arreſt them 
of High-Treaſon; that the next day his Majeſty came to the Houſe in 
* his own perſon, attended by a multitude of Armed men in a Warlike 
* manner with Halberts, Swords, and Piſtols, who came up to the very 


door of the Houſe, and placed themſelves there, and in other places, 


Enemy of the Common-wealth; and that the arreſting any Member 


* and paſſages near to the Houſe, to the great terrour and diſturbance 
* of the Members then Sitting; that his Majeſty, fitting in the Speaker's 
* Chair, demanded the perſons of thoſe Members to be deliverd to him; 
* which was a high breach of the Rights, and Privileges of Parliament, 
«and inconſiſtent with the Liberties and Freedom thereof; that after- 
* wards his Majeſty did iſſue forth ſeveral Warrants to divers Officers - 
* under his own hand, for the apprehenfion of their perſons, which by 
Law he could not do. And thereupon they declared, that if any 
* perſon ſhould arreſt M. Hollis, cc. or any other Member of Parlia- 
ment, by pretence of any Warrant ifluing out from the King, he was 
*guilty of the breach of the Privilege of Parliament, and a publick 


«of Parliament, by any Warrant whatſoever, without conſent of that 

* Houſe, whereof he is a Member, is a breach of the Privilege of Par- 

*lament ; and the perſon that ſhall ſo arreſt him, is declared a publick 

*Enemy of the Common-wealth. Fc 
THEY publiſhed, that it did fully appear by ſeveral Examinations, 

te that many Soldiers, Papiſts and others, to the number of about five 

hundred, came with his Majeſty to the Houſe of Commons, _— 
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« 1nd that ſome of them, holding up their Piſtols cocked near the door 
* of the Houſe, which they kept open, ſaid, I am a good Markſman, 
I can hit right, I warrant you: and ſaid, they would have the door 
„open; and if any oppoſition was made, they made no queſtion but 
they ſhould maintain their Party; and that ſome ſaid, à Pox take 
«the Houſe of Commons, let them be Hanged. And when the King 
returned from the Houſe, they expreſſed great diſcontent, asking, when 
comes the 2vord; that ſome of them being demanded what they 
thought the company intended to have done, anſwered, that queſtion- 
*leſs in the poſture they were ſet in, if the word had been given, they 
« ſhould have fallen upon the Houſe of Commons, and have cut all their 
« throats: upon which they ſaid they were of opinion, that the Soldiers 
«and Papiſts coming in that manner with his Majefty was to take away 
«ſome of the Members of the Houſe, and if they ſhould have found 
« oppoſition, or denial, then to have fallen upon the Houſe in a Hoſtile 
© manner. 
Ab they did thereupon declare, © that the ſame was a Traiterous 
« deſign againſt the King and Parliament. And whereas the perſons ac- 
-«*cuſed had, with the approbation of the Houſe, abſented themſelves 
from the Service of the Houſe, for avoiding the great and many in- 
« conveniences, which otherwiſe might have happened; ſince which 
time, a Printed Paper in the form of a Proclamation had iſſued out 
for the apprehending and impriſoning them, ſuggeſting, that through 
c the conſcience of their Guilt they were abſent, and fled; they did fur- 
ther declare, © that the ſaid Printed Paper, was Falſe and Scandalous, and 
Illegal; and that notwithſtanding that Printed Paper, or any Warrant 
4 jſſued out, or any other matter againſt them, they might and Ought 
*to attend the ſervice of the Houſe, and the Committees then on foot; 
«and that it was lawful for all perſons whatſoever to lodge, harbour, 
| „And converſe with them, and whoſoever ſhould be queſtioned for the 
* ſame ſhould be under the Protection, and Privilege of Parliament. 
AND they declared, © that the publiſhing the Articles of High-Trea- 
«ſon againſt the perſons accuſed, was a high breach of the Privilege of 
« Parliament, a great Scandal to his Majeſty, and his Government, a 
ägeditious act manifeſtly tending to the Subverſion of the Peace of the 
Kingdom, and an injury, and diſhonour to the Members; and that the 
< Privileges of Parliament, and Liberties of the Subject fo violated and 
© broken, could not be fully, and ſufficiently Vindicated, unleſs the King 
* would be graciouſly pleaſed to diſcover the Names of thoſe perſons, 
ho adviſed him to do the particular Acts before mentioned, that they 
might receive Condign Puniſhment. 

THis ſtrange Declaration, ſo contrary to the known rules and judg- 
ments of Law, and to the known practice and proceedings of Parliament, 
was no ſooner framed and agreed upon in the Committee, than it was 
printed, and publiſhed throughout the City, and Kingdom, before it 
was Confirmed by, or Reported to to Houſe; which is againſt the 
cuſtom of Parliament. For, by that cuſtom, no Act done at any Com- 
mittee ſhould be divulged before the ſame be Reported to the Houſe. 

Tux truth is, it cannot be expreſſed how great a Change there appear- 

ed to be in the countenance and minds of all forts of People, in Town 
and Country, upon theſe late proceedings of the King. They, who had 
before even loſt their Spirits, having loſt their credit, and reputation, 
| except amongſt the meaneſt people, who could never have been _ 
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uſe of by them, when the greater ſhould forſake them; and ſo deſpaired 
of ever being able to compaſs their deſigns of Malice, or Ambition (and 
ſome of them had reſumed their old reſolutions of leaving the Kingdom) 
now again recovered greater Courage thanever, and quickly found that 
their credit and reputation was as great as ever it had been; the Court 
being reduced to a lower condition, and to more diſeſteem, and neglect 
than ever it had undergone. All that they had formerly ſaid of Plots 
and Conſpiracies againſt the Parliament, which had Before been laughed 
at, was Now thought true and real; and all their fears, and jealouſies 
looked upon as the effects of their great Wiſdom and Foreſight. All :» 


that had been Whiſpered of Ireland, was now talked Aloud and Printed; 


as all other Seditious Pamphlets and Libels were. The Shops of the 
City generally ſhut up, as if an Enemy were at their Gates ready to en- 
ter, and to plunder them; and the People in all places at a Gaze, as if 


they looked only for Directions, and were then diſpoſed to any un- 


dertaking. 

O x the other fide, They, who had, with the greateſtcourage and ala- 
crity, oppoſed all their Seditious practices, between Grief and Anger 
were confounded with the conſideration of what had been done, and 
what was like to follow. They were far from thinking that the accuſed : 
Members had received much Wrong, yet they thought it an Unſeaſon- 
able time to call them to an Account for it. That if any thing had been 
to be done of that kind, there ſhould have been a fitter choice of the 
Perſons; there being many of the Houſe, of more miſchievous inclina- 
tions, and deſigns againſt the King's perſon, and the Government, and 
were more expoſed to the Publick Prejudice, than the Lord Azmboltor 
was; who was a Civil, and well natured man, and had rather kept ill 
Company, than drank deep of that infection and poiſon, that had 
wrought upon many others. Then 8' Arthur Haſlerigg, and M Strode, 
were perſons of too Low an account and efteem; and tho their Viru-z: 
lence, and Malice was as conſpicuous and tranſcendent as any man's, 
yet their reputation and intereſt to do miſchief otherwiſe than in con- 
curring in it, was ſo ſmall, that they gained credit and authority, by be- 
ing joined with the reſt, who had indeed a great Influence. However, 
ſince there was a reſolution to proceed againſt Thoſe men, it would have 
been much better to have cauſed them to have been all Severally ar- 
reſted, and ſent to the Tower, or to other Priſons, which might have 
been very eafily done before ſuſpected, than to ſend in that manner to 
the Houſes with that Formality, which would be liable to ſo many 
exceptions. At leaſt, they ought fo far to have imparted it to Members + 
in both Houſes, who might have been truſted, that in the Inſtant of the 
Accuſation, when both Houſes were in that Conſternation (as in a great 
conſternation they were) ſomewhat might have been preſſed Confident- 
ly towards the King's ſatisfaction; which would have produced ſome op- 
poſition and contradiction, and might have prevented that Univerſal 
concurrence and dejection of Spirit, which ſeized upon, and poſſeſſed 
both Houſes. 

Bur above all, the anger, and indignation was very great and general, 
that to all the other overſights and preſumptions was added the expoſing 
the Dignity, and Majeſty, and Safety of the King, in his coming in Per-5 
fon, 1n that manner, to the Houſe of Commons; and in going the next 
day, as he did to the Gr/d-Hall, and to the Lord Mayor's; which drew 
ſuch Reproaches upon him to his Face. All which was juſtly imputed 
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to the Lord Dig, who had before fewer true Friends than he deſerved, 
and had now all moſt the whole Nation his Enemys, being the moſt Uni- 
verſally odious of any man in it. 

WIEN the Houſe of Commons had Paſſed ſuch Votes from the Com- 
mittee at Merchant. Jaylors-Hall, as they thought neceſſary, and had 
once more Adjourned thither, the Committee asked the advice of the 
Houſe, whether the accuſed Members might be preſent with them ( who 
had in truth directed, and governed all their proceedings from the time 
they Sate there) which was not only approved, but thoſe Members re- 

.-quired to attend the Houſe the next day it was to fit, and fo to continue 
the ſervice of the Houſe, which was then Adjourned for three or four 
days, that the City might appear in ſuch a poſture, as ſhould be thought 
convenient. 

THE noiſe was ſo great of the preparations made in the City to bring 


the accuſed Members in Triumph to the Parliament, and that the whole 


Militia would accompany them, whilſt the Seamen and Mariners made 
an appearance in Barges, and other Veſſels upon the Thames to He/t- 


minſter , that the King thought it convenient to remove again from The King and 
White-Hall, and ſo on the tenth of January, which was the Eve to that % ge. 


mi ly remove 


great Feſtival, his Majeſty, the Queen, and the Royal Children, went unpon- 
from Winte-Hall to Hampton. Court, waited on by ſome few of their 


own Houſhold Seryants, and thirty or forty of thoſe Officers, who had 
attended at Yhite-Hall tor ſecurity againſt the tumulte. 

BEFORE His going, he ſent to the Earls of E and Holland to at- 
tend him in his journey; who were both by their Places, the one being 
Lord Chamberlain of his Houſhold, the other the firſt Gentleman of 
his Bed- Chamber or Groom of the Stole, Obliged to that Duty. The 
Earl of E/jex reſolved to go, and, to that purpoſe, was making himſelf 
ready, when the Earl of Holland came to him, and privately diſſwaded 

ze him; aſſuring him, that if They two went, they ſhould be both Mur- 
ther d at Hampton. Court; whereupon they left the King to his ſmall 
retinue in a moſt diſconſolate, perplexed condition, in more need of com- 
fort and Counſel, than they had ever known him; and inſtead of attend- 
ing their Maſter in that exigent, they went together into the City, where 
the Committee Sate, and where they were not the leſs welcome for be- 
ing known to have been invited to have waited upon their Majeſties. 
They who wiſhed the King beſt, were not ſorry that he Then with- 
drew from H/h1te-Hall; for the inſolence, with which all that people 
were tranſported, and the animofity, which was infuſed into the hearts 

oof the people in general againſt the Court, and even againſt the Perſon 
of the King, cannot be expreſſed. 

WHILST the Committee Sate in London, the Common Council like- 
wiſe met, as hath been ſaid, to the end they might be ready to comply 
in any particulars ſhould be defired from the City; and ſo the Com- 
mittee having Reſolved, © that the actions of the Citizens of London, or 
* of any other perſon whatſoever for the defence of the Parliament, or 


the Privileges thereof, or the preſervation of the Members thereof, 


*were according to their duty, and to their late Proteſtation, and the 
*Laws of this Kingdom : and if any perſon ſhould arreſt, or trouble 
to any of them for ſo doing, he was declared © to be a publick Enemy of 
*the Common-wealth: and in the next place having Reſolved, © that 
*that Vote ſhould be made known tothe Common Council of the City of 
London, the accuſed Members about two of the Clock in the Afternoon 
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The accuſed on the eleventh of January, being the next day after the King went to 
brought = Hampton-Court, came from their lodgings in the City to Veminſter, 
VWetninter guarded by the Sheriffs, and Train d- bands of London and Wefiminſter, and 
Jan. 11. attended by a conflux of many thouſands of People beſides, making a 
great clamour againſt Biſhops, and Popiſh Lords, and for the Privileges 
of Parliament; ſome of them, as they paſſed by Vhite- Hall, asking with 
much contempt, © what was become of the King and his Cavaliers? and 
* whither he was gone? 

FROM London bridge to YeStminſter, the Thames was guarded with 
above a hunder d Lighters and Longboats, laden with ſmall pieces of :: 
Ordinance, and dreſſed up with Waſt- cloaths and Streamers, as ready 
for Fight. And that the Train'd-bands of London might be under the 
command of a perſon fit to lead them, they granted a Commiſſion to 
Captain Skippor, who was Captain of the Artillery Garden, to be Major. 
General of the Militia of the City of London; an Office never before 
heard of, nor imagined that they had authority to conſtitute. The man 
had ſerved very long in Holland, and from a common Soldier had raiſed 
himſelf to the degree of a Captain, and to the reputation of a good Offi- 
cer; he was a man of order and ſobriety, and untainted with any of thoſe 
vices, which the Officers of that Army were exerciſed in; and had newly: 
given over that ſervice upon ſome exceptions he had to it, and, coming 
to London, was by ſome Friends preferred to that Command in the Ar- 
tillery Garden, which was to teach the Citizens the exerciſe of their 
Arms. He was all together illiterate, and having been bred all ways abroad, 
brought diſaffection enough with him from thence againſt the Church 
of England, and ſo was much careſſed and truſted by that Party. 

THis man marched that day in the head of their tumultuary Army 

to the Parliament Houſe ; where the accuſed Members were no ſooner 
enter'd, than they magnitied © the great kindneſs and affection they had 
e found in the City, and their zeal to the Parliament; and if their ex-: 
e preſſions of it, upon this extraordinary occaſion, had been ſomewhat 
ce unuſual, that the Houſe was engaged in honour to Protect and defend 
them from receiving any damage. Whereupon the Sheriffs of London 
were called into the Houſe of Commons, and thanked by the Speaker 
for their extraordinary care, and love expreſſed to the Parliament; and 
told, © that they ſhould have an Ordinance of Parliament for their In- 
* demnity, declaring that all their actions of reſpect and kindneſs, which 
*they had ſhewd to the Lords and Commons in London, and their at- 
* tending them to, and at He/tmin/ter, was legal and juſtifiable. The 
Maſters and Officers of Ships were likewiſe called in, and moſt heartily + 

thanked for their kindneſs; and Serjeant Major-General Skzppor: ap- 
pointed every day to attend at Veſminſter, with ſuch a Guard as he 
thought ſufficient for the two Houſes. There was one circumſtance not 
to be forgotten in the march of the Citizens that day, when the ſhew 
by Water was little inferior to the other by Land, that the Pikemen had 
faſten'd to the tops of their pikes, and the reſt in their hats or their bo- 
ſoms, printed Papers of the Proteſtation which had been taken, and 
enjoined by the Houſe of Commons the year before for the defence of the 
Privilege of Parliament; and many of them had the printed Votes of 
the King's breaking their Privileges in his coming to the Houſe, and: 
demanding their Members. 

As$00N as the Citizens and Mariners were diſcharged, fome Buck- 

men's Petition 1g ham:-ſhire men, who were ſaid to be at the Door, with a Petition, 


to the Houſe d 
of Commons. an 
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and had indeed waited upon the Triumph with a train of ſeveral thou- 
ſand men, were called in; who delivered their Petition in the name of 
the Inhabitants of the County of Buckingham, and ſaid it was brought 
to the Town by about fix thouſand men. They commended the un- 
« yearied pains of the Houſe of Commons, for redreſs of the preſſures 
« they had lain under, but complained that the ſucceſs was not anſwer- 
« Ahle, their endeavours being fruſtrated or retarded by a Malignant 
« fx&ion of Popiſh Lords, Biſhops, and Others; and now of late, to take 
call that little hope, was left, from them, of a future reformation, the 

:<«yery Being of the Parliament was ſhaken, the Privileges thereof 
«broken in a deſperate and unexampled manner, and the Members 
thereof unaſſured of their lives, in whoſe ſafety, the ſafety of Them, 
« and their Poſterity was involved. They held it therefore their duty 
« according to their late Proteſtation to defend, and maintain the Perſons 
and Privileges thereof, to the utmoſt power of their Lives and Eſtates; 
tc to which purpoſe, they ſaid, they were then come to make the humble 
«tender of their Service, and would remain in expectation of their Com- 
«mands and Order; to the execution whereof they would with all ala- 
e crity addreſs themſelves, ready to live by them, or to dye at their feet, 

© againſt whomſoever ſhould in any ſort Illegally attempt upon them. 

THE x beſought them therefore to aſſiſt the ardent prayers of the 
e Petitioners, that the Popiſh Lords and Biſhops might be forthwith 
ce outed the Houſe of Peers; that all Privileges of Parliament might be 
c confirmed to them, and that all evil Counſellors, the -4harns of the 
Common. wealth, might be given up to the hands of Juſtice; without 
« all which, they ſaid, they had not the leaſt hope of //rae/s peace, or 
< to reap thoſe glorious advantages, which the fourteen Months ſeed 
«time of their unparallelld endeayours had given to their unſatisfied 
expectations. 

;o WHEN they had received thanks for their wonderful affection, and 
were told, that © by the great care of the City of London, the Parliament 
as ſufficiently guarded and aſſured; and therefore that they might 
« depart to their Houſes till further occaſion appeared, of which they 
© ſhould be ſure to be informed; One of them ſaid, they had another 
« Petition, which they meant to prefer to the King; but defired their 
advice, whether that Houſe would vouchſaſe to recommend it, or whe- 
ther they themſelves ſhould deliver it. For That, they received New 
thanks; and were wiſhed © that fix, or eight of them ſhould preſent it 
to his Majeſty in the name of the reſt; for the Houſe ſaw their Wiſdom 

v and moderation ſuch, that they preſumed they of Themſelyes were very 
able to manage that buſineſs. | 

WHEN they had thus careſſed the Commons, they went to the Houſe 13 

of Lords with another Petition, complaining of the malignant faction, #*» 7 

* which render d the endeavours of the Houſe of Commons ſucceſsleſ:; 
and ſaid © that in reſpect of that late attempt upon the Honourable 
Houſe of Commons, they were come to offer their Service, as reſolved 

in their juſt defence to live and dye. And therefore they did humbly 

pray, that that moſt Honourable Houſe would cooperate with the 
Houſe of Commons, in ſpeedily perfecting the moſt neceſſary work of 

Reformation, bringing to condign and exemplary puniſhment both 
© wicked Counſellors, and other Plotters, and Delinquents; and that 
the whole Kingdom might be put into ſuch a preſent poſture of Defence, 
that they might be ſafe both from all practices of the malignant Party 
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« at home, and the endeavours of any ill affected States abroad. The 

Lords were as Civil to them as the Commons had been, and gave them 

7% Petition great thanks. And from thence they went to find out the King with 

is., their Petition to Him, in which they coraplained, © that M Hambder, 
«* whom they had choſen Knight of their Shire, and in whom they had 
cc yer good cauſe to Confide, was, to their great amazement, accuſed, 
ce amongſt the others, of High-Treaſon. They ſaid, that having taken 
c jnto their ſerious conſideration the manner of their Impeachment, they 
could not but conceive that it did oppugn the Rights of Parliament, 
*to the maintainance whereof their Proteſtation did bind them; and, 
e they did believe, that the malice, which his, and the others Zeal to 
ce his Majeſties Service, and the State, had raiſed in the Enemies of his 
« Majeſty, the Church, and the Common-wealth, had occaſioned that 
< foul Accuſation, rather than any ill deſerts of Theirs; and that through 
Their fides the judgment and care of the Petitioners and others were 
© wounded, by whoſe choice they were preſented to the Houſe; and 
< therefore they did humbly deſire his Majeſty that M Hambden, and 
e the reſt, who lay under the burthen of that Accuſation, might enjoy 
«the juſt Privileges of Parliament. So from this day we may rea- 
ſonably date the Levying of War in England; whatſoever hath been 
ſince done being but the Superſtructures upon thoſe foundations, which 
were then laid. 

The Houje of THE Members being in this manner placed again upon their Thrones, 


Commons re» 


»ived the and the King retired with his poor family to Hampion-Conrt, they re- 
4 dhl Ke, Viewed their Votes, which had paſſed in the Committee in the City, 
mittee in which they had cauſed every night to be printed without ſtaying for the 
d:d more. confirmation of the Houſe; and where they had any defect, as they 
thought, or by the interpretation of others, they ſupplied them with 
more ſtrength and Authority. So they provided and declared, © that 
no Member of Parliament ſhould be arreſted upon any pretence what- ;: 
*{oever. And becauſe it had been infiſted on, that they would not make 
any Declaration ſo much againſt the known Law, which allowed no Pri- 
vilege in the caſe of Treaſon, Felony, or breach of the Peace, they 
now added that *even in the caſe of Treaſon, no Member ought or 
*could be arreſted, or proceeded againſt, without firſt informing the 
* Houſe, of which he was a Member, of the Charge and Evidence againſt 
* him, and receiving Their leave and direction for the proceeding againſt 
*him. And that men might hereafter be more wary how they were 
made inſtrumental in bringing any reproach upon them, they Appointed 
a Committee to prepare a Charge againſt Herbert the King's Atturney o 
General for preſuming to accuſe the Members of High-Treaſon; which 
was made ready accordingly, and proſecuted with wonderful vigour, as 
will be remembred hereafter. 

Tre y reſolved that the King ſhould not enjoy much eaſe and quiet 
in his retreat; and therefore every day ſent ſome Committee or other 
to him with Petitions and expoſtulations : a Committee of Lords and 
Commons attended him with a grievous complaint of the Breach of Pri- 
vilege, they had ſuſtained by his coming to the Houſe; and deſired him 
* that he would inform them who had given him that pernicious Coun- 
*fel, that ſuch evil Counſellors might be brought to juſtice, and receive: 
*condign puniſhment. And when they found that the Lord Dh, 
whom they generally believed to be the Author and contriver ofall that 
tranſaction, tho they could have no evidence of it, had withdrawn 


1 himſelf 
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himſelf from Court, and they well enough knew had trauſported him- 

ſelt beyond the Seas, they brought Witneſſes to the Bar, who affirmed, 

«that there were, on ſuch a day, ſeveral Officers, whereof the unbe- 

loved Lunsford was one, aſſembled together at Mingſſon upon Thames 

* near Hampton- Court; and that the Lord Digby came thither to them 

in a Coach with ſix Horſes from Hampron-Court, and conferred with - 

them a long time, and then returned again thither. They were well u. L 

{atisfied with the evidence, and forthwith accuſed him to the Houſe of —— 

Peers of High- Treaſon, for the Levying of War againſt the King and - A. 
Parliament; and a Proclamation was ſhortly iſſued out for his Appre- Zine nur 

henſion, when all the Town knew, that he was ſafely arrived in Zeeland. u T mes 

They reſumed the conſideration of the Lieutenant of the Tower; and 

upon new information that much proviſion was ſent in thither every 

day, they ſent for 8 John Byron, who appeared at their Bar, and gave 

fo full anſwers to all the queſtions they asked of him, that they could 

not but diſmiſs him. However they ſent again to the King to remove 

him, and put a fitter man into the place, and recommended S' John 

Conters to him, as a man in whom they could Confide; and becauſe 

they did not ſpeedily receive ſuch an Anſwer as they liked, they ap- 
pointed their Major-General Skzppor to place ſuch Guards about the 

Tower, as might prevent the carrying in more proviſion of victual thi- 

ther, than would ſerve for one days conſumption ; notwithſtanding 

which, the King would not conſent to their defire. 

ALL men were now in union in both Houſes; the Lords had not yet 
recovered the courage to diflent in any one propoſition made to them 
from the Commons; and in Their Houſe no man durſt preſume to De- 
bate the matter of Privilege, how far it extended, and in what caſes it 
was of no moment, leſt he might be thought to be privy to, and a Coun- 
{cllor of, that heinous breach, which had given them all this credit. In 

ze this conſent and concurrence, all the Votes, which had paſſed at the 
Committee in London, and which had been by them communicated to 
the Common Council, and fo divulged throughout the City and King- 
dom, were confirmed; and thoſe who objected againſt any expreſſions, 
which were not warrantable, reprehended for taxing the diſcretion of 
the Committee. 

AND in one day both Houſes agreed in, and executed three Acts of 
Soveraignty, even of as high a nature as any they have fince yentured 
upon; the firſt, in commanding the Sheriffs of London, by, and with 
*the advice of their new Serjeant-Major-General Skippor , to place a 

;-* Guard upon, that is to Beſiege the Tower of London, to hinder the go- 
ing in of any proviſions, or going out of any Arms or Ammunition; 
the ſecond, in appointing S' John Hotham to go to Hull, which will 
be mentioned anon; the third“ in ſending an Order to the Governour 
* of Port/month, that no body ſhould be admitted into that town and 
fort, or ſufferd to paſs from thence, or any thing to be diſpoſed of 
f _ , but by order from the King ſignified by both Houſes of Par- 
*lament. 

AFTER this, a meſſage was reſolved upon to be ſent to the Governour 
of the Prince, © that he ſhould not ſuffer the Prince to be tranſported out 

of the Kingdom, as he would anſwer the breach of Truſt repoſed in him 
concerning Religion, and the honour, ſaſety, and peace of the three 
Kingdoms; and they declared, © that any perſon, who ſhould perſwade 

or attend upon him in ſuch tranſportation, ſhould be under the fame 

f Pp 3 Cenſure. 
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* Cenſure. Wich theſe high Acts of publick concernment they joined | 
the vindication of themſclves from the .late Treſpaſs: and to that end 


Tte Common: Cauſed the Atturney General to be publickly examined upon Interroga- 


examine the 


"teraeGe. tories, © whether he did contrive, frame, or adviſe the Articles of Im. 


touching the 
Impeachment 


the 


His Anſwer, 


They Vote a 


Charge againſt 


him. 


* peachment againſt the Members that were accuſed? whether he knew 
< the truth of them upon his Own knowledge, or by information? whe. 
ce ther he would undertake to make them good, when he ſhould be there- 
ce unto called? from whom he received them, and by whoſe direction or 
« advice he did exhibite them? whether he had any teſtimony or proof 
« of them before the exhibiting? And having received his Anſwer, 0 
te that he had neither framed, nor adviſed them, nor knew any thing of 
ce the truth of them, nor could undertake to juſtify them, but that he 
ce had received them from the King, and was by him commanded to ex- 
e hibite them; they preſently declared, that he had broken the Privi- 
ce lege of Parliament in preferring thoſe Articles, and that the ſame 
« was Illegal, and he Criminal for ſo doing; and that a Charge ſhould 
* be ſent to the Lords, in the name of the Houſe of Commons, againſt 
ce the Atturney General, to have ſatisfaction for the great ſcandal, and 
ce injury to the Members thereof, unleſs he did within five daies bring in 
* his Proof, and make good the Articles againſt them. 10 

So that they had now raiſed to themſel ves an unqueſtionable ſtock 
of ſecurity, when they had declared, © that they might neither be ap- 
c prehended by a Warrant under the Kings own hand, nor accuſed by 
« his Atturney General, except Themſelves were willing: and they, who 
had concluded it moſt exactly juſt, that the Houſe of Peers muſt Im- 
priſon their own Members, as faſt as the Commons accuſed them of 
High-Treaſon, and, by that rule, had, within leſs than a week before, 
freed themſelves of twelve Biſhops, who allways oppoſed their deſigns 
(and ina caſe, where every man's Conſcience abſolved them of the Guilt, 
of which they were charged) thought it now an Unanſwerable reaſon to 
condemn the Juſtice of the King's proceedings ; © becauſe if a man 
«ſhould be committed and impriſoned afloon as the King accuſed him 
« of High-Treaſon, the Parliament might by conſequence be Diſlolved; 
e ſince he might ſucceſſively accuſe the whole body; which Logick, if 
they had not pleaſed to Vote the contrary, would have run as well in 
their own caſe, upon their own licence of accuſing, and more dangerouſly 
in reſpect of the Houſe of Peers, which might poſlibly indeed have been 
thereby Diſſolved. 

THo' the King had removed himſelf out of the noiſe of Ye/tmin/ter, 
yet the effects of it followed him very cloſe; for beſides the Buckingham: # 


ſhire Petitioners, who alarm'd him the ſame, or the next day after he 


came to Hampton Court, ſeveral of the ſame nature were every day pre- 
ſented to him, in the name of other Counties of the Kingdom; all which 
were printed, and ſcattered abroad with the Declaration of the Lord 
Drebys Levying War at Aingſton upon Thames, and the Proclamation 
tor apprehending him; all which being ſo induſtriouſly diſperſed, and 
without any colour or ground of danger, but only that the Kingdom 
might be inured to the ſtyle of the two Houſes, and exerciſed in their 
commands againſt the time that they meant to be in earneſt, gave the 


7ke King re. King reaſon to remove in few days from Hampton-Court to his Caſtle at; 


moves to 
Windſor. 


Mindſor, where he could be more ſecure from any ſuddain popular At- 
tempt; of which he had reaſon to be very apprehenſive, when after 
thoſe high Acts of Sedition at London and Weſtminſter were declared 

to 
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to be according to the Laws of the Land, and the Proteſtation lately 
taken, that Proteſtation was by a new Order enjoined to be adminiſter d 
throughout the Kingdom, and the Names of all thoſe who refuſed to 
take it, which there was reaſon to belieye many would upon Their new 
Gloſſes, return d to the Houſe of Commons, who were as ſevere Inqui- 


—_— 


_ 


ſitors as could be found any where. 5 [ 
FRO M thence his Majeſty ſent a Meſſage to both Houſes, © that he n /ens: 4 
«took notice, that his proceedings againſt thoſe Perſons, whom he had Led. i 


«accuſed (naming them) were conceived by many to be Illegal, and 
0 hot agreeable to the Privilege of Parliament, and that he was ſo de- 

e ſirous to give ſatisfaction to all men in all matters, that might ſtem 

© to have relation to Privilege of Parliament, that he would wave his 

« former proceedings; and all doubts being by that means ſetled, when 

* the minds of men were compoſed, he would proceed againſt them in 

an unqueſtionable way; and he aſſured both Houſes, that, upon all | 

« occaſions, he would be as careful of their Privileges as of his Life, 7 | 

«gr his Crown. To which he added, that, in all his proceedings againſt | 

*thoſe Perſons, he had never the leaſt intention of violating the leaſt 

“Privilege of Parliament; and in caſe any doubt of breach of Privi- 
lege remained, he would be willing to aſſert it by any reaſonable way 

«his Parliament ſhould adviſe him to; and therefore he defired them 

«forthwith to lay by all jealouſies, and apply themſelves to the publick 

*and preſſing Affairs, and eſpecially to thoſe of Ireland, wherein the 

good of the Kingdom, and the true Religion, which ſhould ever be his 

*firſt care, were ſo highly and ſo nearly concern d. And he deſired 

*them, that his care of Their Privileges might increaſe their care of 
His Lawful Prerogative, which was fo neceſſary to the mutual defence 

f each other, and both would be the foundation of a perpetual and 

perfect intelligence between his Majeſty and Parliaments, and of the 
:*happineſs and proſperity of his People. | 

Bur this Meſſage was not ſuch as they looked for; there ſeem'd ſtill 
to be left a time for proſecution, and tho the errour in Form ſeem'd to 
be conſented to, yet the Subſtance and Matter of the accuſation might 
be ſtill infiſted on. And therefore they took no notice of it, but pro- 
ceeded in inflaming all men with the ſenſe of the breach of Privilege: 
and finding the general mettal ſomewhat to abate, that they might keep 
up the apprehenſion of danger, and the eſteem of their Darling the City, 
they conſult about Adjourning both Houſes into London; but finding 
ſome danger of infringing the Act of Parliament, from whence ſome 

-advantage might be taken to their prejudice, till that power might be 
cleared by a Law, they were contented to Adjourn their Houſes as they 
had done for ſome days, and to appoint Committees, qualified with more 
power than the Houſes had, to meet in London; which for the conve- 
nience of the Common Council, who took up the Ci Hall, choſe 
to fit in Grocers-Hall. 

IT was wonder d, that having All places ſo much at their devotion, 7% 4%. 
they would remove from their more convenient ſeats at Veſtminſler; Alias i 7. 
where they might tranſact whatſoever they deſired without interraption, 7,7 
and where they were only diſturbed by their own direction. But the 

advantage they reaped by it was extraordinary; for, befides the fears 
they diſperſed abroad, and the confidence they gave their own Friends 
of the City by being with them, they were ſure, for the moſt part, to 
have a Committee to their own hearts deſire; fince, befides many ** 
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of Lazineſs or Indignation would not attend the Service in ſo inconve- 
nient a place, very many, who troubled them moſt in their Counſels, 
Durſt not in earneſt go thither, for fear of uncomely Affronts, if not 
danger, their names being publiſhed in the tumults as Diſaffected per- 
ſons; and They were thoſe indeed, which conſtituted the Malignant 
party, which they prayed againſt: and they found it much eaſier to 
tranſa&any thing contrived and framed by ſuch a Committee, than ori- 
ginally offer d and debated in either Houle, beſore the myſtery was un. 
derſtood by their Proſelytes, and when thoſe, who too well underſtood 
it, did render their deſigns ſometimes ineffectual. 

THE minds of men throughout the Kingdom being now prepared to 
receive all their Dictates with reverence, and to obey all their Orders, 
and to believe that all their ſafety conſiſted in, and depended upon their 
Authority, and there being few within the Houſe, who had courage to 
oppoſe and contradict them, they ſent to the Lords to quicken them 
in the Bill, they had formerly ſent to them concerning removing the 
Biſhops out of their Houſe; which now, when there were ſo many of 
them Priſoners in the Tower, they preſumed would not meet with ſo 

The common great an oppoſition. In the Houſe of Commons they called to have the 
$a, Bip of Bill read, which had layn fo long there, the ſame that had been brought. 
% Militia in by S. John tor the ſetling the Militia of the Kingdom; to which they 
e, Now added © the putting all the Forts, Caſtles, and Garriſons into the 
ce hands of ſuch perſons as they could Conde in; which was the Ex- 
preſſion they uſed, when they had a mind to remove any man from a 
place, of which he was juſtly poſſeſſed, © that they could not Canide in 
* him, which they thought to be reaſon enough to diſplace any man. 
When this Bill had been with much ado accepted, and firſt read, there 
were few men, who 1magined it would ever receive further counte- 
nance: but now there were few, who did not believe it to be a very 
* neceſſary proviſion for the Peace and Safety of the Kingdom. So; 
great an impreſſion had the late proceedings made upon them; ſo that 
with little oppoſition it paſſed the Commons, and was ſent up to the 
Lords. 

Up o the disbanding the late Army in the North, all the Artillery, 
Arms, and Ammunition, that was provided for that ſervice, had been 
by the Kings command ſent to Hull, where it ſtill remained; and his 
Majeſty intended it ſhould be kept there, for a Magazine upon all oc- 
caſions. And he had a little before theſe late paſſages ſent the Earl of 
New-CaStle thither, with a private Commiſſion to be Governour thereof, 
aſſoon as it ſhould be fit to publiſh ſuch a Command; and in the mean« 
time by his own Intereſt to draw in ſuch of the Country, as were neceſ- 
ſary to Guard the Magazine. But nothing the King did in the moſt 
private manner, but was quickly known to thoſe, from whom it ſhould 
moſt have been concealed. And fo the Earl of Neu, Calle was no 
{ooner gone, but notice was taken of it; and he had not been three days 
in Hull, before the Houſe of Peers ſent for him, to attend the Service 

of that Houſe, which he had rarely uſed to do, being for the moſt part 
at Richmond attending upon the Prince of Males, whoſe Governour he 
was. He madeno haſt to return upon the Summons of the Houſe, but 
ſent to the King to know His pleaſure; who not thinking matters yet 
ripe enough to make any Such declaration, appointed him to come 


away; upon which he appeared in the Houſe, without being asked where 
he had been. 
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Bur both Houſes ſhortly after moved the King, © that the Magazine *'* Houſes 


move the King 


eat Hull might be removed to the Tower of London, which would be the are. 
« very neceſſary for the quieting the minds of that Country, and abating $i: 4 . 
« the fears and jealouſies in the hearts of very many, who did apprehend 2ι 
« ſome defign in the keeping ſo much Ammunition in the Northern 
« parts: and his Majeſty not giving them a ſpeedy Anſwer, they ſent 
down S' John Hoi ham, whoſe Eſtate lay within three or four miles of B 
Hull, and he had ſome command of the Train d- bands, © to be Governour s ttui. 
« thereof, and to draw in ſuch of the Country as He thought fit for the 
place. And tho Hotham had concurred with them in all their vio- 
lent ways, yet they well knew, that he was not poſſeſſed with their 
Principles in any degree, but was very well affected in his judgment to 
the Government both in Church and State, but had been firſt ingaged 
by his particular malice againſt the Earl of Strafford, and afterwards ter- 
rified by their Votes againſt Sheriffs and Deputy Lieutenants; and there- 
fore they ſent his Son, a Member likewiſe of the Houſe, and in whom 
they more Confided, to affiſt him in that Service, or rather to be a Spy 
upon his Father. And this was the firſt Eſſay they made of their So- 
vereign power over the Militia and the Forts, whilſt their Bill was yet 
"depending, and was a ſufficient manifeſtation what they intended to do, 
when it ſhould be paſſed; towards which they made all the haſt they 
could, exerciſing the King's patience every day with ſome diſagreeable 
Meſſage to him, upon their Privileges, and requiring © vindication, 
*and reparation, and diſcovery of the perſons, who had promoted that 
* Proſecution. And tho the Council once a week attended upon his 
Majeſty at Mindſor, he could not freely conſult with them upon what 
molt concerned him. 
IN this ſad condition was the King at Vindſor, fallen in ten days from 
a Height and Greatneſs that his Enemies feared, to ſuch a Lowneſs, that 
his own Servants durſt hardly avow the waiting on him. For tho' tis 
true, the acts of the Houſe of Commons, and the Tumults, were as great 
affronts to Majeſty, before this laſt Act upon the Members, as any that 
could be imagined poſſible to ſucceed, yet the Houſe of Peers was Then 
well diſpoſed, and might haye been managed with a little patience, to 
have blaſted all the extravagances of the Commons. And the truth is, 
the greateſt extravagances appeared to the ſtanders by to be but the at- 
tempts of perſons in Deſpair, and the ſtruglings of men at the laſt Gaſp. 
And, without doubt, if the King could have had the patience to have 
fate ſtill a Spe&ator of the Diſſenſions between the two Houſes, and in- 
couraging the Lords, who were firm to him, and putting thoſe matters 
in iſſue, wherein the Commons had invaded both His and the Lords 
Privileges; if he had commanded his Council at Law, and the Judges, 
to have proceeded by the ſtrict rules of the Law againſt Seditious per- 
ſons at large, for Preaching and Printing againſt the ous of the King- 
dom, and put the Commons Houſe either to have been quiet, whilſt 
their Champions were exemplarily puniſhed ( which would have put a 
ſpeedy end to their Licence) or to have appeared the Champions for an 
Infamous Act againſt the Law and the Juſtice of the Kingdom, their 
Juriſdiction would probably in a ſhort time have been brought within 
the Due limits, and the ſtouteſt Factor for the violent Party been glad 
to have compounded for an Act of Oblivion. 
AND I have heard from Credible perſons, that the Chief of that 
Faction afterwards confefled, that if that extraordinary Accident had 
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not happened to give them New credit and reputation, they were ſink- 
ing under the weight of the Expectation of thoſe, whom they had de. 
luded, and the Envy of thoſe, whom they had oppreſſed. I am ſure, 
they who out of Conſcience, and Loyalty to their King and Country, di- 
ligently attended the publick Service, were ſtrangely ſurprized at the 
matter and manner of that accuſation; and foreſaw, from the minute, 
the infinite diſadvantage it would bring to the King's affairs. Not that 
they thought the Gentlemen accuſed, leſs Guilty; for their extream 
diſnoneſt acts in the Houſe were ſo viſible, that nothing could have been 
laid to their charge incredible: but the going through with it was a mat. 
ter of ſo great difficulty and concernment, that every Circumſtance 
ought to have been fully deliberated, and the ſeveral parts diſtributed 
into Such hands, as would not have Shaken in the execution. And the 
ſaying, that the King had not competent perſons enough, whom he 
might truſt in ſo important a Secret (which I believe was true) israther 
an argument, that the thing was not to be attempted at all, than that 
it wasto beattempted in That manner; for whoever would have betray- 
ed the truſt, would be ſure to find fault with it, when it was endeavoured 
without him, eſpecially if it miſcarried. The truth is, there was lit- 
tle reaſon to believe, that the Houſe of Peers would commit the Lord » 
Kimbolton upon the Accuſation of M Atturney in that conjuncture of 
time; and leſs that the Houſe of Commons would deliver up their Mem- 
bers to the Serjeant at Arms, when they ſhould be demanded; which 
was an Irregular thing, and implied unreaſonably, that They had ſome 
Power to Keep them, Who were Defired to deliver them. Yet if the 
choice had been better made, and the ſeveral perſons firſt Apprehended, 
and put into diſtin& cloſe Cuſtodies, that neither any body elſe ſhould 
have heard from them, nor they one from another, all which had not 
been very difficult, the high Spirit of both Houſes might poſſibly have 
been ſo dejected, that they might have been Treated withall. But even; 
that attempt had been too great for the Solitary State the King was in 
at that time; which was moſt naturally to have been improved by ſtand- 
ing upon his guard, and denying all that was in his Power to deny, and 
in compelling his Miniſters to execute the Law in Thoſe Caſes, that De- 
monſtrably concerned the publick Peace. 
Thecommittee THE Committee at Grocers-Hall, very much exalted to find no op- 
Hall fe» poſition in any thing they deſired from both Houſes, reſolved to make 
fu what advantage they could of that Seaſon of their Power; and there- 
fore not vouchſafing to return any Anſwer to the King's Meflage of re- 
tractation, they concluded upon ©a new Remonſtance to be made of + 
the State of the Kingdom; in which they would preſent to the Kings 
k view the cauſes of the preſent evils and diſtractions, and propoſe to 
* him, by way of Advice, the Remedies, that in Their opinion he was 
eto apply to thoſe evils. 
The matter THE Cauſes they agreed to be, the evil Council about the King 
. and Queen, diſpoſing all occurrences of State, and abuſing the King's 
Authority and Power to the prejudice of Religion, the hazarding the 
ce publick Peace, and ſtrengthening a malignant Party in the Kingdom; 
*the influence, which the Prieſts and Jeſuits had upon the affections and 
* Counſels of the Queen, and the admiſſion of her Majeſty to intermeddle 
«with the Great Affairs of State, and with the diſpoſing of places and 
«preferments of the Higheſt concernment in the Kingdom; whereby 
© thoſe of great power and authority were ingaged to fayour _ de 
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«figns, as were infuſed into her Majeſty by thoſe of that Religion: the 
«want of a due reformation of the Church Government, and Liturgy 
«then uſed; the want of a Preaching Miniſtry, and a competent main- 
« tainance for them; the over ſtrict preſſing of divers Ceremonies in the 
«Liturgy and Rubrick, and the preſſing other Ceremonies not injoined 
« by Law; the Votes of the Popiſh Lords in the Houſe of Peers, which 
«was a hindrance of the reformation, and a protection of the malignant 
« Party; the preferring ſuch as had adhered to Delinquents, and the 
« diſpleaſure ſhewed againſt thoſe, who had been uſed as Witneſſes in the 

* Proſecution of them; the breaches of the Privileges of Parliament, 
« and the managing the great affairs of the Realm in Cabinet Councils 
« by men unknown, and not publickly truſted; the preferring men to 
« degrees of honour and offices, and diſplacing others, in Parliament 
« time, and without the conſent of that Council, and many other par- 
c ticulars; to which they thought theſe Remedies moſt natural, and pro- 
«per to be applied. 

*THAT all Privy Counſellors, and others of truſt and imployment 
« beyond the Seas, ſhould be removed from their Places, and only ſuch 
« 2dmitted as ſhould be recommended to the King by both Houſes of 

0 Parliament; and that ſuch Counſellors and Officers, as ſhould be fo 
« diſplaced, and not again recommended, ſhould not have acceſs to the 
Courts of the King and Queen: that all Prieſts, Papiſts, and ill affected 
« perſons, tho profeſſing the Proteſtant Religion, ſhould be removed 
from the Queens perſon, and from having any Office or imployment 
« under her, and that all her Servants ſhould take Such an Oath as ſhould 
« bedeviſed by Parliament; that he, or ſhe, would not at any time di- 
< rectly, or indire&ly by Him, or Her ſelf, or any other, move or peti- 
tion, or ſollicite her Majeſty in any matter concerning the State, and 
* Government of the Kingdom, or concerning any favour or immunity 

eto be conferred upon any Papiſts, or for any honour, preferment, or 
*;mployment of any perſon whatſoever. 

*THAT the King would remove from about his own perſon, and the 
* Queen's, and from both their Courts, M' William Murray, M Porter, 
“M John Winter, and M William Crofts, being all perſons of evil fame, 
«and Diſaffection to the publick Peace and proſperity of the Kingdom, 
and inſtruments of Jealouſy and diſcontent between the King and the 
Parliament: that the King would not entertain any advice or media- 
*tion from the Queen in matters of Religion, or concerning the Go- 
*yernment of any of his Dominions, or for the placing or diſplacing of 
any great Officers, Counſellors, Embaſſadors, or Agents beyond the 
Seas, or any of his Servants attending his Royal perſon either in his 
*Red-Chamber, or Privy-Chamber, or attending the Prince, or any of 
the Royal iſſue after they ſhall attain to the age of Five years: 
*THAT the Queen ſhould take a ſolemn Oath, in the preſence of both 
* Houſes of Parliament, that ſhe would not hereafter give any Counſel, 
vor uſe any mediation to the King, concerning the diſpoſing of any Of- 
*fices or Places above mentioned, or at all intermeddle in any affairs of 
*State, or Government of the Kingdom: that all Officers and Coun- 
*ſellors, that ſhould be imployed in any of the Places before mentioned, 

* ſhould take a ſolemn Oath, that they had not made uſe of any power 
© or mediation of the Queen directly, or indirectly, for their prefer- 

ment, or in obtaining any ſuch Place or imployment : That the affairs 

eo the Kingdom ſhould not be concluded or tranſacted by the __— 
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cc of Private men, or by any unknown or unſworn Counſellors, but ſuch 
© matters as were fit for the Council, by the Privy Counſellors only; and 
*ſuchas were fit for the Parliament, by the Parliament only; | 

«© HA no perſon whatſoever, under the penalty of Treaſon, ſhould 
< preſume to ſollicite, or further any propoſition for the Marriage of any 
«of the King's Children with any Prince or Perſon of the Popith Reli: 
gion; and that no Marriage for any of the King's Children ſhould be 
* concluded with any Prince or Perſon whatſoever, without the Conſent 

and Advice of both Houſes of Parliament: That none of the Kings 
* Children, except the Princeſs Mary then affianced, ſhould at any time «« 
go beyond the Seas without the conſent of both Houſes of Parliament; 
and that no perſon under penalty of High-Treaſon ſhould aſſiſt, or at- 
tend any of his Majeſty s Children in any ſuch voyage beyond the Seas, 
« without the like conſent of both the Houſes of Parliament: 

„THAT no Maſs, or Popiſh Service, ſhould be ſaid in the Courts of 
te the King or Queen, or in the Houſe of any Subject of the Kingdom; 
and that more Laws ſhould be made againſt the Papiſts; and all the 
« Prieſts, which were condemn'd, ſhould be forthwith executed. That 
*the Votes of Popiſh Lords might be taken away; and a Reformation 
* made of the Church Government, and Liturgy by the Parliament; : 
and that no Penalty ſhould be incurred for omiſſion of any Ceremony, 
ce till the Reformation ſhould be perfect: That all Delinquents ſhould be 
«ſubject to ſuch penalties and forfeitures as ſhould be agreed on, and 
«impoſed by Bill, in both Houſes of Parliament: That ſuch as ſhould 
© be declared in Parliament to adhere to any Delinquents, and had there- 
< upon received any preferment from the King, ſhould be removed from 
* ſuch preferment; and ſuch as ſhould be declared by both Houſes to 
*have been imployed and uſed againſt Delinquents, and had thereupon 
e fallen into the King's diſpleaſure, and been put from their Places, 
«ſhould be reſtored to their Places, and his Majeſty s favour : zo 

*THAT every perſon, who, being a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
* mons in that Parliament, had been accuſed of any offence againſt that 
* Houſe, and the accuſation depending, had been called up to the Houſe 
*of Lords in the quality of a Peer, ſhould by Act of Parliament be put 
«out of that Houſe; and that hereafter no Member of the Houſe of 
*Commens ſhould without Their conſent be called up to be a Peer, ex- 
*cept in Caſe of Deſcent : That no perſon, which ſhould hereafter be 
made a Peer of the Realm, ſhould be admitted to have his Seat, or Vote 
*;n the Houſe of Peers, without the conſent of both Houſes of Parlia- 
*ment: That thoſe Members of the Houſe of Commons, who had this + 
* Parliament been called to the Houſe of Peers, except in caſe of Deſcent, 
* ſhould be excluded from giving their Votes in the Houſe of Peers, un- 
*leſs both Houſes of Parliament ſhould aſſent thereunto: That no Mem- 
* ber of either Houſe of Parliament ſhould be preferred or diſplaced, 
“fitting the Parliament, without the conſent of that Houſe, whereof 
*he was a Member: That Such of either Houſe as had been preferred 
*to any Place, or Office, during the Parliament, might be put out of 
* thoſe Places: 

THAT the King would declare the Names of thoſe, who adviſed 
*him to the accuſation of the Members, and all the particulars that en- 
ſued upon that accuſation; and that he would make publick Declara- 
* tion and promiſe in Parliament, never more to receive information 
* from any man to the prejudice of any Member of either Houſe, for 2 
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© thing done in that Houſe, without diſcovering the Name of ſuch per- 


«ſon, who gave him ſuch information. 

THESE, and many other particulars of the like nature, were the re- 
ſults of that Committee at Grocers-Hall; which I inſert here, being the 
proper time of their Birth, that the world may ſee, what their Pro- 
jections were in the Infancy of their viſible power and advantage, tho 
they were not digeſted into avow d Propoſitions till long after, as the 
effects of riper diviſions, and fuller grown jealouſies. For by that time 
they had ſhaped and framed theſe Devices, they found the eyes of the 

o People not fo univerſally ſhut as they had been; and that the King's 
Coming to tlte Houſe of Commons, or the accufing the Members, was 
not more ſpoken of than the Tumults, and the Driving the King out of 
London, and not ſuftering him to be quiet at Hampton. Curt. Then 
the Lords begun to take New courage, and tho' they were ſomewhat 
intoxicated with the fears and jealouſies concerning their Privileges, 
yet they thought Treſpaſſes of that kind capable of reparation, and fo 
were willing to receive any Overture from the King to that purpoſe. It 
was concluded therefore, © the time was not yet ripe todo all at once, 
till more men were engaged; and reſolved, © with more patience to 

0 win their ground by inches. | 

THE King continued at Vindſor to expect the end, or the iſſue of this 
tempeſt; and finding that they hardly would take notice of his former 
Meſſages, but proceeded in the High- ways of Deſtruction, for he had ad- 
vertiſement of their moſt ſecret combinations, reſol ved to ſend ſuch a 
Meſſage to the two Houſes, whoſe United reputation was yet too great 
to ſtruggle with, as might at leaſt divide Thoſe, who defired the publick 


Peace, from the Miniſters of Confufion: and ſo on the 20" of January n. King's 


ſition 


ſent this propofition and Meſſage to them in writing, © For preventing . 


*thoſe evils, which the manifold Diſtractions threaten'd to the King: id“! 


zo dom; that They would with all ſpeed fall into a ſerious conſideration 
© of all thoſe particulars, which they held neceſſary, as well for the up- 
holding and maintaining the King's juſt and Regal Authority, and the 
*ſetling his Revenue, as for the preſent and future eſtabliſhment of 
Their Privileges, the free and quiet enjoying of their Eſtates, and for- 
*tunes, the liberties of their perſons, the ſecurity of the true Religion 
* now profeſſed in the Church of Exgland, and the ſetling of Ceremonies 
in ſuch a manner, as might take away all Juſt offence ; which when 
*they ſhould have digeſted, and compoſed into one entire body, that 
* ſo his Majeſty and themſelves might be able to make the more clear 

judgment of them, it ſhould then appear, by what his Majeſty would 
*do, how far he had been from intending, or defigning any of thoſe 
*things, which the too great Fears and ſealouſies of ſome perſons ſeemed 
*to apprehend; and how ready he would be to equal, and exceed the 
*oreateſt examples of the moſt Indulgent Princes in their Acts of grace 
and favour to their People; ſo that if all the preſent Diſtractions, 
© which ſo apparently threaten the ruine ofthe Kingdom, did not, by 
*the Bleſſing of Allmighty God, end in a happy and blefled accommo- 
< dation, his Majeſty would Then be ready to call Heaven and Earth, 
God and Man, to witneſs, that it had not failed on His part. 

„ Tn1s Meſſage was received by the Lords with great figns of joy, in- 
ſomuch that they deſired the Commons to joyn with them in returning 
their thanks to his Majeſty for his Gracious offers, and to affure him, 
*that they would forthwith apply „ to thoſe 2 ͤͤ— 
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he propoſed. However the next day they joined together in a Petition 
to the King, that he would, in very few days, ſend in his Proofs, and 
4 Proceed againſt the Members he had accuſed of High-Treaſon, or de. 
ce Clare Them to be Innocent, and Himſelf to be ill adviſed ; to the 
which he Anfwered, © that he was ready to proceed againſt them, but 
that there might be no new miſtakes in the way, and Form of the 
* proceedings, he deſired, that it might be firſt reſolved, whether his 
« Majeſty were bound in reſpect of Privileges to proceed againſt them 
« by Impeachment in Parliament, or whether he were at liberty to pre- 
ce fer an Indictment at Common Law in the uſual way, or whether he, 
ce had his choice of either; before that was reſolved his Majeſty thought 
te it unuſual and unfit to diſcoyer what Proof he had againſt them; but 
< then he would give ſuch ſpeedy direction for Proſecution, as might 
e put a determination to the buſineſs. ys 

THis gave them New offence and trouble; and if the King's Coun- 
cil had had the courage to have inſiſted upon the matter of Law, and 
the Lords would have given them reaſonable countenance, they would 
have been much puzled to haye procured a Reſolution, that would have 
ſerved their purpoſes to all parts, and been content to have ſuſpended 
Their judgment, that ſo the King might have ſuſpended His proſecu- ,, 
tion. For if the Judges had been called to deliver their opinions in 
point of Law, which they ought to have been, they could not have 
avoided thedeclaring, that by the known Law, which had been con- 
feſſed in all times and ages, no Privilege of Parliament could extend 
in the caſeof Treaſon ; but that every Parliament man was Then in the 
condition of every other Subject, and to be proceeded againſt accord- 
ingly. In the next place, as they would never have ventured themſelves 
upon the Houſe of Peers under an Impeachment, and thereby made 
Them theirjudges, which indeed was incongruous, every Subject being 
to be tryed for his Life per Pares, vel per Legem terre, to both which, 
the Lords, and the Impeachment, were directly oppoſite ; ſo they would 
leſs have truſted an Indictment at Law, and a well choſen ſober Jury, 
who had been bound to follow their evidence of Fact, and were not 
Judges of the Law, which was ſevere in any Conſpiracy againſt the 
Crown, or the Perſons of King or Queen. 

Bur having ſhut the doors againſt any mention of Law, they made 
no ſeruple of reſolving, and anſwering his Majeſty, © that they were firſt 
eto ſee the evidence he had to prove the guilt, before they could give 
*any direction for the manner of the Proſecution, and proceeding; 
which they grounded upon a Maxime, they had but lately eſtabliſhed, . 
tho' never till then heard of ; © that no Member of Parliament, for what 
*Oftence ſoever, could be Arreſted, or proceeded againſt but by the con- 
*ſent of that Houle, of which he was a Member; and then, they ſaid, 
ce they could not give, or deny their conſent by any other meaſure than 
the Knowledge of the Crime and Proof, upon which ſuch Member ſtood 
* accuſed. Which Concluſion had been reaſonable had the Premiſes been 
juſt; whereas the argument was to be inverted, that Their conſent was 
not to be asked, becauſe they had no Cogniſance of the Crime, of which 
their Members were accuſed, nor were Judges whether their accuſation 
were valid in Law, or ſufficiently proved in Fact. 

IT is not to be believed how many ſober, wellminded men, who were 
real Lovers of the Peace of the Kingdom, and had a full ſubmiſſion, and 
reycrence to the Known Laws, were impoſed upon, and had their Under- 
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ſtandings confounded, and ſo their Wills perverted, by the mere men- 
tion of Privilege of Parliament; which, inftead of the plain, and in- 
telligible notion of it, was by the dexterity of thoſe Boutefeus, and their 
under-Agents of the Law, and the Supine Sottiſnneſs of the People, 
renderd ſuch a myſtery, as could be only explained by Themſelves, and 
extended as far as they found neceſſary for their occafions, and was to 
be acknowledged a good reaſon for any thing, that no Other reaſon could 
begiven for. © Weare, ſay they, and have been allways confeſſed, the 
* only Judges of our own Privileges; and therefore whatſoever we de- 
10 clare to be our Privilege, is ſuch: otherwiſe, whoſoever determines 
e that it is Not fo, makes himſelfJudge of that, whereof the Cogniſance 
*only belongs to Us. And this Sophiſtical Riddle perplexed many, 
who, notwithſtanding the deſperate Conſequence they ſaw muſt reſult 
from ſuch Logick, taking the firſt Propofition for true, which, being 
rightly underſtood, is fo, have not been able to wind themſelves out of 
the Labyrinth of the Concluſion : I ſay the Propoſition Rightly under- 
ſtood : They are the only Judges of their own Privileges, that is, upon 
the Breach of thoſe Privileges, which the Law hath declared to be their 
own, and what puniſhment is to be inflicted upon ſuch Breach. But 
there can be no Privilege, of which the Law doth not take notice, and 
which 1s not pleadable by, and at Law. 

THe truth and clearneſs of this will beſt appear by Inſtance: If I am 
Arreſted by Proceſs out of any Court, I am to plead in the Court, that 
lam a Member of Parliament, and that, by the Privilege of Parlia- 
ment, my Perſon ought to be free from Arreſts. Upon this Plea the 
judge is bound to diſcharge me; and if he does not, he is a Criminal, as 
for any other treſpaſs againſt the Law: but the puniſhing the Perſon, 
who hath made this infringement, 1s not within His power, but proper 
to that JuriſdiAion, againſt which the contempt is; therefore that Houſe, 

-of which I am a Member, upon complaint made of ſuch an Arreſt, uſually 
ſends for the perſons culpable, the party at whoſe Suit the Arreſt 1s 
made, and the Officers which executed it, and commits them to Priſon, 
till they make acknowledgement of their Offence. But that Houſe ne- 
ver ſends, atleaſt never did till this Parliament, any Order to the Court, 
out of which the Proceſs iflued, to ſtay the proceedings at Law, becauſe 
the Privilege ought to be legally pleaded. So, after the Diſſolution of 
Parliament, if I am Arreſted within the days of Privilege, upon any 
plea of Privilege the Court diſcharges me; but then the Party that Ar- 
reſts me, eſcapes puniſhment till the next Parliament, the Judge having 
,,no more power to commit the man, that ſued or arreſted me, than he 
hath to impriſon a man for bringing an Action at Law, when he hath 
no good title; neither is He Judge of the contempt. 


2 


AGAIN, if a man brings an Information, or an Action of the Caſe, 


for words ſpoken by me, and I plead, that the words were ſpoken by 
me in Parhament, when I was a Member there, and that it 1s againſt 
the Privilege of Parliament, that I ſhould be impleaded in any other 
place, for the words I ſpoke There; I ought to be diſcharged from this 
Action or Information, becauſe this Privilege is known, and pleadable 
at Law; but That Judge can neither puniſh, nor examine the breach 
;-of Privilege, nor Cenſure the contempt. And this is the true and pro- 
per meaning of the old received Axiom, that they are Judges Only of 

their own Privileges. 
AND indeed theſe two, of freedom from Arreſts for their pen 

whuc 


— 
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( which originally hath not been of that latitude to make a Parliament 
a Sanctuary for Bankrupts, where any perſon out-lawed hath been de. 
clared incapable of being returned thither a Member) and of liberty of 
Speech, were accounted their chiefeſt Privileges of Parliament. For 
their other, of Acceſs to the King, and correſpondence by Conference 
with the Lords, are rather of the Eſſence of their Councils, than Priyi. 
leges belonging to them. But that their being Judges of their Pri. 
vileges ſhould qualify them to make New Privileges, or that their 
Judgment ſhould Create them ſuch, as it was a doctrine never before 
Now heard of, ſo it could not but produce all thoſe Monſtrous effects: 
we have ſeen; when they have afſumed to ſwallow all the Rights and 
Prerogatives of the Crown, the Liberties and Lands of the Church, the 
Power and Juriſdiction of the Peers, in a word, the Religion, Laws, 
and Liberties of England, in the bottomleſs and inſatiable Gulph of their 
own Privileges. - And no doubt theſe invaſions, on pretence of Privi- 
lege, will hereafter be judged to have been the moſt unparallelld, and 
capital Breach of thoſe Privileges, that had ever yet been attempted. 

The Lords IN the Addreſs, which the Houſe of Commons prepared for acknow- 
Ae be ledgement of the King's Grace and favour in his Meſſage of the twentieth 
addreſſing for of January, they had defired, © that for a ground of their Confidence, 


removing Sr 


John Byron and removal of ſealouſies, that they might apply themſelves to give his 
(or, «Majeſty ſatisfaction in the Method he propoſed, his Majeſty would 
«preſently put the Tower of London into the hands of ſuch a perſon, 
* as Both Houſes ſhould recommend to him, in which the Lords dit. 
fered with them; as well for that the diſpoſal of the cuſtody thereof was 
the Kings peculiar Right and Prerogative, as likewiſe that his Majeſty 
had committed the charge thereof to S' John Byron, a perſon of a very 
Ancient family, an Honourable extraction, and good Fortune, and as 
unblemiſhed a Reputation, as any Gentleman of Eugland. The Com- 
mons, much troubled that the Lords ſhould Again take the courage to 
diflent from them in any thing, reſolved to preſs the King upon their 
Own ſcore, and to get the recommendation of ſo great an Officer to 
Themſelves. | 
T1: AND therefore on the ſix and twentieth day of January, they ſent a 
Petition the Petition to him in the name of the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, of 
gee pv dy, the Commons Houſe aſſembled in Parliament; in which they took no- 
babs 51:4 tice © of the gracious Meſſage from his Majeſty of the twentieth inſtant, 
ay wore * for which they returned moſt humble thanks, reſolving to take it into 
config men. © ſpeedy and ſerious conſideration; and ſaid, to enable them with ſecu- 
«rity to diſcharge their duties therein, they had defired the Houſe of+ 
< Peers to joyn with them in humbly beſeeching his Majeſty to raiſe up 
*unto them a ſure ground of Safety and Confidence, by putting the 
Tower, and other principal Forts of the Kingdom, and the whole Mi- 
©litia thereof, into the hands of Such perſons as his Parliament might 
Confide in, and as ſhould be recommended unto him by Both Houſes 
of Parliament; that, all Fears and Jealoufies being laid aſide, they 
might with chearfulneſs proceed to ſuch Reſolutions, as they hoped 
* would lay a ſure foundation of Honour, Greatneſs, and Glory to his 
* Majeſty, and his Royal Poſterity, and of happineſs and proſperity unto 
* his Subjects throughout all his Dominions ; wherein the Houſe of Peers 
© had refuſed to joyn with them. But they notwithſtanding no way 
© diſcouraged, but confiding in his Majeſty's goodneſs to his People, did 
therefore make their humble Addreſs to him to beſeech him, that the 
| „Tower 
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Tower of London, and other principal Forts, and the whole Militia of 
the Kingdom, might be put into the hands of ſuch perſons as ſhould 
* be recommended to him by the Houſe of Commons; not doubting but 
ce they ſhould receive a Gracious, and ſpeedy Anſwer to that their hum- 
© ble Deſire, without which, in all Humane reaſon, the great Diſtractions 
« of the Kingdom muſt needs overwhelm it with miſery and Ruin. 
THe King was not troubled at the receipt of this Petition, glad, that 
ſince they could not be brought to ſuch a degree of Reaſonableneſs, as 
might make up all breaches, they would be ſo peremptorily Unreaſon- 
io able as might probably ſever Thoſe from them, who were not ſo Deſpe- 
rate as themſelves; and he hoped, that when the people ſhould obſerve 
that this graſping of the Militia of the Kingdom into their own hands, 
as an Expedient for the compofing their high grown Fears and Jealou- 
ſies, was no more than they defired the Summer before, when S Arthur 
Haſlerigg brought in his Bill into the Houſe of Commons, which is be- 
fore remembred, when that title of Fears and Jealoufies was not diſco- 
yered; and when the Peers ſhould obſerve, that the Houſe of Commons 
inſolently Demanded, by their own Single Suffrage, the deputing men 
to Places of that vaſt Importance, they would both conclude, that thoſe 
immodeſt Askers were not only fit to be Denied, but Reformed : yet be- 
lieving that Real and Juſt fears might grow up, to diſcountenance and 
ſuppreſs thoſe Imaginary ones, his Majeſty vouchſafed a very ſoft and 
gentle Anſwer to that Petition; and told them, © that he hoped his 7! 1%" 
*oracious Meflage would have produced ſome ſuch Overture, as by of 
*fering what was fit on Their parts to do, and by asking what was pro- 
* per for Him to grant, might have begot a mutual Confidence in each 
*other. Concerning the Tower of London, that he did not expect, 
*having preferred a perſon of a known Fortune, and unqueſtionable Re. 
e putation, to that Truſt, that he ſhould have been preſſed to remove 
„him without any particular Charge objected againſt him; however, 
* that if, upon due examination, any particular ſhould be preſented to 
him, whereby it might appear he was miſtaken in his good opinion of 
that Gentleman, and that he was unfit for the Truſt committed to 
*him, he would make no ſcruple of diſcharging him; otherwiſe, he 
was obliged in juſtice to himſelf, to preſerve his Own work, leſt his 
*Favour and good Opinion might prove a Diſadvantage and Misfortune 
to his Servants, without any other Accuſation; of which he hoped 
* his Houſe of Commons would be ſo tender, as of a bufineſs, wherein 
*his Honour was much concerned, and if they found no material Ex- 
© ceptions againſt that perſon, they would rather endeavour to ſatisfy 
*and Reform the Fears of other men, than, by complying with them, 
< preſs his Majeſty to any thing, which did ſo much reflect upon his Ho- 
*nour, and Juſtice. ; 

*FoR the Forts and Caſtles of the Kingdom, that he was reſolved 
they ſhould allways be in ſuch hands, and Only in ſuch, as the Parlia- 
ment might ſafely Confide in; but the Nomination of any perſons to 
© thoſe Places, being ſo principal and inſeparable a flower of his Crown, 
*yeſted in him, and derived to him from his Anceſtors by the funda- 
*mental Laws of the Kingdom, he would reſerve to Himſelt; in be- 

;-*ſtowing whereof, as he would take care that no corrupt or Siniſter 
*courſes ſhould prevail with him, ſo he was willing to declare, that he 
* ſhould not be induced to expreſs that Favour fo ſoon to any perſons, as 
*to Thoſe, whoſe good Demeanoux ſhould be Eminent in, or to his Par- 

Rr *liament. 
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ce Ijament. And if he then had, or ſhould at any time, by mifinforma. 
ce tion confer ſuch a Truſt upon an Undeſerving perſon, he was, and 
cc would allways be, ready to leave him to the Wiſdom and Juſtice of the 
Parliament. 

*F oR the Militia of the Kingdom, which by the Law was ſubje& to 
ce Ho command but of his Majeſty, and of authority lawfully derived 
ce from him, he ſaid, when any particular courſe for ordering the ſame 
ce ſhould be confidered, and digeſted, and propoſed to him, he would re- 
ce turn ſuch an Anſwer as ſhould be agreeable to his Honour, and the 
e ſafety of his People, he being reſolved only to deny thoſe things, then 
« Granting whereof would alter the fundamental Laws and endanger 
e the very foundation, upon which the Publick happineſs and welfare of 
c his people was founded and conſtituted, and which would nouriſh a 
ce greater, and more deſtructive Jealouſy between the Crown, and the 
ce Subject, than any of thoſe, which would ſeem to be taken away by 


E ſuch a ſatisfaction. 


«H E ſaid, he was not willing to doubt, that His having granted more 
ce than ever King granted, would perſwade them to ask more than 
ce ever Subjects had asked: but if they ſhould acquaint him with the 
© particular grounds of their doubts and their fears, he would very :» 
“e willingly apply Remedies proportionable to thoſe fears; for he called 
God to witneſs, that the preſervation of the publick Peace, the Law, 
* and the liberty of the Subject, was, and ſhould allways be, as much 
* his care, as his own life, or the lives of his deareſt Children. 

« AND therefore he did conjure them by all the acts of Favour they 
* had received from him this Parliament, by their hopes of future hap- 
< pineſs in his Majeſty, and in one another, by their love of Religion, 
* and the Peace of the Kingdom, in which, he ſaid, that of Ireland was 
included, that they would not be tranſported by Jealouſies, and appre- 
ce henſions of Poſſible dangers, to put themſelves, or his Majeſty, into; 
* Real and Preſent inconveniences; but that they would ſpeedily pur. 


ſue the way propoſed by his former Meſſage, which, in Humane rea- 


e ſon, was the only way to compoſe the Diſtractions of the Kingdom, 
and, with Gods bleſſing, would reſtore a great meaſure of felicity to 
e King and People. 

Tris Anſwer being not only a denial, but ſuch an expoſtulation as 
would render their Counſels of leſs reverence to the people, if upon thoſe 
reaſons they ſnould recede from what they had with that confidence, 
and diſdain of the Houſe of Peers demanded of the King; they there- 
fore reſolved to ſet up their reſt upon that ſtake, and to go through with + 
it, or periſh in the attempt. And, to this purpoſe, they again muſter 
up their Friends in the City, and ſend their Emiſſaries abroad to teach 
the people a new language. All Petitions muſt now defire, © that the 
* Kingdom might be put into a poſture of defence, and nothing elſe 
would ſerye to defend them from the many Plots and Conſpiracies 
* againſt them, or ſecure them from their own Fears aud Jealouſies. 
More Petitions were preſented to the Houſe of Commons by ſome Citi- 
zens of London, in the name of thoſe Merchants, that uſually traded to 
the Mint with Bullion, who pretended © that their Fears and Jealouſies 
*were ſo great, that they durſt not carry their Bullion to the Tower, 5 
being not ſatisfied with the preſent Lieutenant there; and therefore 
*defired that he might be removed; and more to the like purpoſe. 

| THEY had wholely undertaken the managing of the War in * 
5 an 
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and really, for many reaſons, neither did uſe, nor deſired to uſe, any 
great expedition in that work; yet having with great induſtry infuſed 
into the minds of the people at leaſt a Suſpicion that the Court favoured 
that Rebellion, they allways made uſe of the ſlowneſs in thoſe proceed- 
ings to the King's diſadvantage. About that time, they had defired the 7 commer, 
City to furniſh them with one hundred thouſand pounds, for the leyy- * | 
ing, and accommodating forces to be ſent into that Kingdom, which!“ © 
gave the Common Council, where ſuch loans were allways tranſacted, 
opportunity to return their opinions, and advice upon the general State 

wot Affairs. They ſaid, © they could lend no more money by reaſon of Ti c 
«thoſe obſtructions, which threaten'd the Peace of this Kingdom, and a © 
« had allready rendred it even deſperate : that the not paſſing the Bill 
« againſt Preſſing of Soldiers, which ſtill depended with the Lords, upon 
«thoſe reaſons formerly mentioned at large, put many men into fears, 
e that there was ſome defign rather to loſe That Kingdom, and to con- 
ſume This in the loſs of it, than to preſerve either the one, or the 
«other; and that the Rebels were grown ſo ſtrong there, that they 
made account ſpeedily to extirpate the Britiſh Nation in that King- 
«dom; and that they intended Then, as they allready bragged, to come 

| „ over, and make This the Seat of the War. 

* THarT the not putting the Forts into ſuch hands, in whom the Par- 
*1liament might Confide, the not ſettling the Kingdom in a poſture of 
defence, the not removing the preſent Lieutenant of the Tower, and 
putting ſuch a perſon into that place, as might be well approved by 
«the Parliament, could not but overthrow Trading more and more, and 
make moneys yet more ſcarce in the City and Kingdom. That the 
* miſunderſtanding between the King and Parliament, the not vindi- 
< cating the Privileges thereof, the charging ſome Members of Treaſon 
to the deterring of others from diſcharging their Duties, and to the 

zo deſtroying the very Being of Parliaments, did exceedingly fill the minds 
of men well affected to the publick, with many fears and diſcourage- 
© ments; and ſo diſable them from yielding that chearful aſſiſtance, which 
* they would be glad to afford. That by this means, there was ſuch a 
decay of Trading, and ſuch ſcarcity of money, neither of which could 
© be cured, till the former evils were removed, as it was like, in very 
*ſhort time, to caſt innumerable multitudes of poor Artificers into ſuch 
*a depth of poverty and extremity, as might enforce them upon ſome 
dangerous and deſperate attemps, not fit to be Expreſſed, much leſs to 
be Juſtified ; which they left to the Houſe ſpeedily to confider, and 
prevent. Theſe evils, under which they did — labour and 
*languiſh, they ſaid, did ſpring from the imploying of ill affected per- 
* ſons in places of Truſt and honour in the State, and near to the perſon 
© of the King ; and that they were ſtill contmued by means of the Votes 
*of Biſhops, and Popiſh Lords, in the Houſe of Peers. And ſo having 
* faithfully repreſented, they ſaid, the true reaſons, which really en- 
forced them to return that Anſwer, they craved leave to proteſt before 
*God and the High Court of Parliament, that if any further miſeries 
© befell their dear Brethren in Ireland, or if any miſchief ſhould break 
jn upon this Kingdom, to the indangering or diſturbing the peace there- 


0 


Th o of, it ought not to be imputed to Them, but only to ſuch, who ſhould 
: *endeayour to hinder the effectual and ſpeedy cure of thoſe evils beforc 

*recited, which did ſo much diſable and diſcourage them from doing 
b "that which the Houſe had deſired of them. 
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Preis ble AT the ſame time, were preſented other Petitions, ſubſcribed by 


vel counties many thouſand hands, and in the names of the Knights, Gentlemen, and 
5-22; Frecholders, and other Inhabitants, of the Counties of M:ddleſex, E/ex, 
and Hertford; all which ſeverally inveighed againſt the Malignant 
Party, which render'd the good endeayours of the Houſe of Commons 
© | fruitleſs ; © defired that the Votes of the Biſhops, and Popiſh Lords, 
) © might be taken out of the Houſe of Peers; that they might be put into 
A | < 4 poſture of defence, and the Forts, and Caſtles of the Kingdom, into 
tions : ce ſuch hands as the Parliament might Confide in; that ſo Ireland might 
* be relieved, and This Kingdom made happy. One of them adding, 10 
«that the Malignant Party of Prelates and Papiſts, and their adherents, 
« were inconſiſtent with the happy ſucceſs of the Parliament. Theſe 
Petitions, and the Anſwer of the Common Council of London, were 
thought ample materials for a Conference with the Lords, who might 
atr Pym del. be thereby remember'd of their Duty; and to that purpoſe M*Pym 
$i #1 delivered them at a Conference, and after they were read, told them, 
Sauen, that their Lordſhips might in thoſe Petitions hear the voice, or rather 
e the Cry of all England; and that they were not to wonder if the ur- 
* gency, the Extremity of the condition we were all in, did produce 
«ſome earneſtneſs and vehemency of expreſſion more than ordinary; : 
* the agony, terrour, and perplexity, in which the Kingdom laboured, 
« was univerſal, all parts were affected with it; and therefore in thoſe 
« Petitions they might obſerve the Groans and miſerable complaints of 
*all. After a long diſcourſe of the great and notorious dangers the King- 
dom was in, by Invafions threaten d from abroad, and Inſurrections 
from within, he told them, © the Obſtructions, that had brought them 
into that Diſtemper, were principally the obſtruction of Reformation 
«in matters of Religion; and that there was never Church or State af- 
«flited with more grievances of That kind, than we had been; and 
© that tho they were partly eaſed and diminiſhed by the wiſdom of the: 
«Parliament, yet many ſtill remained; and as long as the Biſhops, and 
*the corrupt part of the Clergy, continued in their power, there would 
« be little hope of freedom, either from the ſenſe of thoſe that continued, 
« or the tear of thoſe, which were removed. And of That obſtruction, 
* he ſaid, he muſt clear the Commons, who were in no part guilty of it. 
«Some good Bills they had allready paſſed, and others were in prepara- 
«tion, and might have been paſſed before that time, if they had not 
e found ſuch ill ſucceſs in the other Houſe : whatſoever miſchief that 
* obſtruction ſhould produce, They were free from it; they might have 
1 e their part of the Miſery, they could have none in the Guilt or# 
„ « Diſhonour. 
A He told them there was great obſtruction in Trade, which brought 
0 * food and nouriſhment to the Kingdom; and then having inlarged him- 
*{elt with enumeration of the notable benefits the Kingdom received 
*by the fullneſs of Trade, he ſaid, he muſt proteſt, the Houſe of Com- 
«<mons had given no cauſe to That obſtruction: They had eaſed Trade 
of many burthens, and heavy taxes, and had freed it from many hard 
*reltraints by Patents and Monopolies; they had ſought to put the 
0 Merchants into ſecurity and confidence in reſpect of the Tower of 
* London, that ſo they might be invited to bring in their Bullion to the- 


Mint, as heretofore they had done; they were no way guilty of the 
* troubles, the Fears, and Publick dangers, which made men withdraw 
*their ſtocks, and keep their money by them, to be ready _ 

1 © ſuddain 
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“ ſuddain 8 as, in thoſe great diſtractions, they had too great cauſe 
to expect. 

4 HERE was an obſtruction, he ſaid, in the relief of Ireland, but 
he muſt declare the Commons were alltogether innocent of any neglect 
therein; they had agreed to the Levies of men and money, and, from 
time to time, done all for the furtherance thereof, tho in the midſt 
* of many diſtractions and diverſions; but the want of Commiſſions for 
*leyying men, that was the Bill about Preſſing, and divers other im- 
< pediments, had been the cauſes of That obſtruction. Nay, he ſaid, he 

© did not only find impediments to themſelyes, but incouragement to 
*the Rebels; for many of the chief Commanders now in the head of 
the Rebels, after both Houſes had ſtoppd the Ports againſt all Iriſb Pa- 
* piſts, had been ſuffer d to Paſs, by his Majeſty's immediate Warrants, 
“much to the diſcouragement of the Lords Juſtices and Council there, 
* which were procured by ſome evil inſtruments too near his Royal per- 
*{on, and, they believed, without his Knowledge and intention. 

“HE ſaid, there was an obſtruction in providing for the defence of 
*the Kingdom, that they might be inabled to reſiſt a forreign Enemy, 
and to ſuppreſs all civil Infurre&ions : what endeavour they had uſed 

»© to remove them, but hitherto without that ſucceſs and Concurrence 
© which they expected, and where their Stop had been, and upon what 
grounds they might proclaim their own Innocency and fai eſs in 
That particular, they defired no other witneſſes but their Lordſhips. 

«Hex told them, the evil Influences, which had cauſed that Diſtem- 
per, were the evil Councils about the King, the great power, that a 
« Factious and Intereſted Party had in Parliament by the continuance of 
the Votes of the Biſhops, and Popiſh Lords, in their Lordſhip's Houſe, 
*and the taking in of others out of the Houſe of Commons, and other- 
«wile to increaſe their ſtrength, the fomenting a Malignant Pa 

throughout the Kingdom, the Jealoufies between the King and his 
«Parliament. And after many bitter and Seditious expreſſions of the 
Court, and of all thoſe, who were not of His mind, he concluded, © that 
© he had nothing to propoſe to their 1 way of requeſt or de- 

«fire from the Houſe of Commons; he doubted not, but their Judge- 
ments would tell them what was to be done; their Conſciences, their 
* Honours, their Intereſts, would call upon them for the doing of it. 
*The Commons would be glad to have their help and Concurrence in 
*{aving the Kingdom; but if their Lordſhips ſhould fail, it ſhould not 
«* diſcourage Them in doing Their duty; and whether the Kingdom be 
loſt, or ſaved, they ſhould be ſorry, that the ſtory of this preſent Par- 
*ltament ſhould tell poſterity, that, in ſo great danger and extremity, 
«the Houſe of Commons ſhould be inforced to ſave the Kingdom Alone, 
and that the Houſe of Peers ſhould have no part in the Honour of the 

* preſervation of it, they having ſo great an intereſt in the good ſucceſs 

| of thoſe endeayours, in reſpect of their great Eſtates and high degrees 

; * of Nobility. 

| A$S$00N as this Conference was ended, the Speaker of the Houſe of 

a Commons was appointed to give M Pym ſolemn thanks for his ſo well 

f performing that ſervice, and to require him to deliver his Speech in 

550 o writing into the Houſe, that it might be printed; which was done ac- Speech 

0 cordingly, to the end that the people might underſtand, beſides thoſe re- 7 

V proaches upon the King, how negligent the Houſe of Peers were of their 
t welfare and ſecurity. Fi 
n | Rr 3 \THE 
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ITE ſame day and hour after that Conference, a great number of 
people, in the name of the Inhabitans of the County of Heriſord, pre. 
ſented a Petition to the Houſe of Peers; in which, amongſt other parti- 
culars, they complained of the delay of putting the Kingdom into a 
« poſture of War for their better defence, and the want of complyance by 
* that Honourable Houſe with the Houſe of Commons, in entertaining 
« thoſe many good Motions, and Paſſing thoſe neceſſary Bills preſented 
*tothem from that Houſe for the Common Good. And therefore they 
ec defired them, for the better removing of all the cauſes and ſprings of 
ce their Fears and troubles, that the evil Counſellors, and others hinder- . 
< ing the Publick Good, might be taken from his Majeſty, and the voting 
* of the Biſhops and Popiſh Lords, to be removed out of that Honoura- 
ble Houſe : And that the Petitioners, who would be ever ready to 
* hazard their Lives and Eſtates for the defence of the King and Parlia- 
ment, the Privileges of the ſame , and in ſpecial thoſe noble Lords 
* and Gentlemen in both Houſes, whoſe endeayours were for the Publick 
Good, might have liberty to Proteſt againſt all thoſe, as Enemies to 
'* the Kingdom, who refuſed to joyn with thoſe Honourable Lords and 
*the Houſe of Commons, for the putting the Kingdom into a way of 
* Safety, under the Command of ſuch perſons, as the Parliament ſhould 
e appoint. But neither this, nor any of the other Proceedings were re- 
ſented by the Houſe of Peers, tho their Privileges were not only in- 
vaded, but the very Freedom and liberty of Parliament abſolutely taken 
away and deſtroyed thereby. 
WHEN the Houſe of Commons found that none of theſe extraordi- 
nary ways would throughly Subdue the Houſe of Lords, but that, tho' 
they had very ſturdy Champions there,the Major part, albeit the Biſhops, 
and all the Recuſant Lords were driven from thence, ſtill oppoſed them, 
whereby neither the Bill for the taking away the Biſhops Votes, nor 
about Preſſing, could paſs, and that they peremptorily ſtill refuſed to; 
Joyn in the buſineſs of the Militia; they tound a New way , as Un- 
practiced and as unnatural as any of the former, whereby they would 
be ſure to have an influence upon the Houſe of Peers. It is an old 
Cuſtom , and Privilege of that Houſe, that upon any ſolemn debate, 
whoſoever is not ſatisfied with the concluſion and judgement of theHouſe, 
may demand leave to enter his Proteſtation, which muſt be granted. The 
Original of this was 1n Jealous times, when men defired, for avoiding 
the ill conſequence of any Act there, that their Diſſents might appear; 
and was very ſeldom practiced, but when they conceived Religion, or 
the Crown, trenched upon; inſomuch as you ſhall not find, in the Jour- 
nals of many Parliaments, one Proteſtation enter d; and when there 
was any, there was no more in the Records, than, after the Reſolution of 
the Houſe is enter d, © that ſuch a Lord defired that his Proteſtation or 
e diſſent might be enter d, and oftentimes when ſeveral have diſſented 
from the general opinion, not above one or two haveenter'd their Pro- 
teſtation. But ſince this Parliament, as they alter d this Cuſtom from 
caſes of high Concernment to the moſt trivial Debates, the Minor part 
ordinarily entering their Proteſtation, to the end that their opinions 
might be taken notice of, and who were oppoſite to them, whereby the 
Good and Bad Lords were known and publiſhed; ſo they altered the ;. 
form, and inſtead of ſhort general entries, cauſed the matter of Debate 
to be ſummed up, and thereupon their Proteſtation, © that They were 
*not to be anſwerable for any inconveniences or Miſchiets, that —_— 
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ce hefall the Common - wealth by reaſon of this or that Reſolution. So 
that from an Act for the particular Indemnity of the perſon, that made 
it, it grew ſometimes to bea reproaching and arraigning the ſenſe of the 
Houſe by any Factious number that diſagreed. Then becauſe the Houſe 
of Peers is a Court of Record, they concluded, that any man upon any 
© occafion might peruſe the Journals; and ſo every night the Houſe of 
Commons could ſee how the Debates had been managed and carried all 
the day, and take publick notice, and make uſe of it accordingly, which 
they could not do of thoſe diſcourſes they received from their Confidents; 


- for ſupplying whereof this Unjuſtifiable method was found out. For 


tho' it is a Court of Record, the higheſt Court, and the Acts and Judg- 
ments of Parliament are Records, to which the Subje& may upon all 
occaſions reſort, yet they ought not to make uſe of that Liberty in or- 
der to queſtion any words ſpoken, or Acts done, and remember'd There; 
of which if the Lords are not the only Judges, their Privileges are much 
les than the Commons in truth have, and may Juſtly claim. 

Ir happened, about this time, that upon ſome Overture in the Lords 
Houſe, which pleaſed them not, the Violent Party there, in a diſorderly 
manner, cried out, Adjourn, Adjourn , being not willing the matter 


ſhould Then come into debate; others were not willing that the Houſe 


ſhould Adjourn. The Duke of Richmond troubled at that Tumultuary 
and indirect proceeding, ſaid, without directing himſelf to the Speaker, 
if they would Adjourn, he wiſhed it might be for fix Months, or words 
to that effect, upon which ſome of the other party immediately Moved, 
*that the Houſe might Not riſe, and that the Duke would explain him- 
6 ſelf, and anſwer the making ſuch a Motion, as, being granted, would 
be deſtructive to the Common wealth. The Duke ſaid, he made 
*no Motion, but uſed that Expreſſion, to ſhew his diſlike of the other 
Motion to Adjourn at that time, when there was buſineſs in agitation 


of great Concernment; and that, when he ſpoke, all men being upon 


their feet, and out of their places, he conceived the Houſe had been Up. 
Upon this he was required to withdraw; and then they, who had long 
looked upon him with great envy and animoſity, as the only great per- 
ſon, and Officer at Court, who had diſcountenanced their power, and 
their ſtratagems, and had with notable courage allways oppoſed their 
extravagances, and ſervile complying with the Houſe of Commons, 
and ſubmitting to the Tumults, and had with ſingular Conſtancy pre- 
ſerved his duty and fidelity to his Majeſty unviolated, inveighed againſt 
that Motion, “as of too Serious a nature to be made a Jeſt of, and fit 


to be cenſured as moſt pernicious to This Kingdom, and deſtructive 


eto Ireland; the War whereof could not proceed, if the Parliament 
*ſhould have been Adjourned for fix Months, as his Lordſhip had pro- 
* poſed. 

Ox the other fide, it was alledged, © that the Motion had never been 
made to the Houſe; and therefore they ought no more to queſtion, or 
take notice of it, than of every light or frolick diſcourſe or Expreſſion, 
that negligently, or Caſually fell from any man; which would take 
*away all liberty of Converſation. However, that if it had been Se- 
*riouſly, and formally made, it could be no Crime, it being the ne- 


* ceflary liberty and Privilege of every Member, to make any Motion 


*he thought in His judgment fit, which the Houſe would approve, or 

e reject, as it found reaſonable. And that, fince it was as much in the 

* Houſes power to Adjourn for fix Months, as for fix Days, it _ _ 
« aw 
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«awful to move the one, as the other, of which there could not be the 
ce leaſt inconvenience, becauſe the Houſe would be ſure to reject it, if it 
«were not found proper. After a very fierce, and eager debate, in 
which much bitterneſs and Virulency was expreſſed „it was Reſolved 
by the Major part, © that the Duke had committed no Offence; and ſo 
he was as regularly abſolved as was poſſible. Hereupon the Earls of 
Northumberland, Pembroke, Eſſex, and Holland, who thought the 
Duke's affection and duty to his Maſter a Reproach, and his intereſt pre. 
judicial to Them, with the reſt of that Party enter their Proteſtation; 
ce that whereas ſuch a Motion had been made by the Duke of Richmond, 
ce and upon being queſtioned for the ſame, he had been acquitted by the 
« Major part, They were free from the miſchiefs or inconveniences, 
* which might attend the not puniſhing of an Offence tending ſo much 
to the prejudice of King or Kingdom. | 
T uIs Proteſtation, by the advice of that Nights meeting, was, the 
next day, taken notice of in the Houſe of Commons, and the matter it 
| ſelf of the Motion inlarged upon, by all poſſible and Rhetorical aggra- 
vations, concerning the Perſon, and his Intereſts, according to the li- 
cence of that Houſe, and that People. It was ſaid, here was an evil 
* Counſellor, that had diſcovered himſelf, and no doubt had been the, 
“Author of many of thoſe evil Counſels, which had brought that trou- 
c ble upon us; that he had received his education in Spain, and had 
ce been made a Grandee of that Kingdom, and had been ever ſince noto- 
© riouſly of that Faction; that his Siſters were Papiſts, and therefore 
c his affection was to be queſtioned in Religion; that, from the beginning 
* of this Parliament, he had been oppoſite to all their proceedings, and 
ce was an enemy to Reformation; that he had vehemently oppoſed the 
« Attainder of the Earl of Srafford: was a friend to Biſhops; and now, 
«to prevent any poſſibility of Reformation, which could not be effected 
* without the Concurrence of the two Houſes; had deſperately Moved; 
ein the Houſe of Peers, where he had a great Faction, that it would 
« Adjourn for fix Months; in which time the Malignant Party, of which 
che might well be thought the Head, and had the greateſt influence upon 
«the King's affections, would prevail ſo far, that all future hopes would 
*be render d deſperate , and the Kingdom of Ireland be utterly loſt, 
ce and poſſeſſed by the Papiſts: that they were therefore to take this op- 
ce portunity, which God had given them, to remove ſo Malignant and 
dangerous a perſon from the King, and one ſo ſuſpected, from ſo im- 
ce portant a Charge as the Cinque Ports, of which the Duke was Lord 
“Warden, and to ſend to the Lords to joyn with them in adefire to the 
King to that purpoſe. EY þ 
ON the other ſide, it was obje&ed, that * whilſt they were ſo Solli- 
*citous for their own Privileges, and ſenſible of the breach and viola- 
*tion of them, they could not more Juſtify thoſe, who had been the 
* Adviſers of ſuch breaches, than by offering the like treſpaſs to the 
* Privileges of the Peers: that the life of that Council depended on the 
liberty of Speech, and where there were ſo different minds, there muſt 
* be different expreſſions, and if one Houſe might take notice what the 
*other Houſe ſaid, or did, within Thoſe walls, the Lords would as well 
* queſtion Their Members, as they did now one of the Lords; which; 
* would take away all freedom of debate: that they could not examine 
* the Circumſtances, which attended that Motion, if any ſuch was made; 
*and therefore could not ſo much as, in their private W 
make 
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* make a reaſonable judgment of it, but that they were naturally to pre- 
«ſume the circumſtances were ſuch, as took away the Offence of the 
Motion; for that the Major part of that Houſe, where the words were 
* ſpoken, and at the time when they were ſpoken, had, upon Solemn 
debate, concluded, that there was no Crime in them; and that they 
«were not only the Proper, but the Only Judges in that caſe: and if the 
«Commons ſhould intermeddle therewith, it was no otherwiſe, than, 
«by the ſtrength of the Major part of the Houſe of Commons, to make 
*the Minor part of the Lords Superior to the Major part of that Houſe ; 


* which they would not ſuffer to be offered to Themſelves. 


IT was alledged, © that the Duke was a perſon of great Honour and 
© integrity, and of ſo unblemiſhed a fame, that in all the diſcovery of 
the Court offences, there was not any reflection upon Him. That his 
*education had been, according to the beſt rules of the Greateſt perſons, 
for ſome years beyond the Seas; and that, having ſpent more time 
ein France and Italy, he viſited Spain; where his great Quality being 
*known, and no queſtion as a Compliment to this Kingdom, with which 
eit was then in ſtreight Alliance and Confederacy, that King had con- 
«ferred the honour of Grandee upon him; which was of no other ad- 


vantage or fignification to him, than to be Covered in the preſence of 


ST, 


4 


*that King, as the principal Subjects there are. That his affection to 
*the Proteſtant Religion was unqueſtionable and very Eminent; and 
*tho his Siſters, who had been bred under their Mother, were Roman 
* Catholicks, yet his Brothers, of whoſe education He had taken the ſole 
care, were very good Proteſtants. 

*THAT his opinions in Parliament had been very Avowed, and were 
to be preſumed to be according to his Conſcience, in the profeſſion of 
*which he was ſo publick, that there was reaſon to believe he uſed no 
Ill arts in private; ſince he had the courage to do that Aloud, which 


che had reaſon to believe would diſpleaſe many. That it would be a 


great prejudice, and blemiſh to their Councils and Diſcoveries, if after 
o long diſcourſe of a Malignant Party, and evil Counſellors, of which 
*they had never yet named any, they ſhould firſt brand This Lord with 
*that imputation upon ſuch a ground and occaſion, as muſt include all 
* thoſe Lords who had abſolved him, which was the Major part of the 
Lords. In a word, that it would look as if they had deviſed thoſe New 
*words to make men afraid, and keep them in reſerye to apply to all 
"thoſe with whom they were Angry. | 

Bu T notwithſtanding all this, and all the reaſon that could be ſpoken 


on that part, and that there could be none on the other, after a debate of 


very many hours, till after nine of the clock at night (the lateſt that ever 
was in the Parliament, but that of the Remonſtrance) in which it was 
evident, that they meant as far as in them lay, to Confound all thoſe, 
whom they could not Convert; it was Reſolved by the Majority of 
Voices, not Half of the Houſe being preſent at that unſeaſonable time of 
the debate, that they ſhould accuſe the Duke of Richmond to the Lords 
to be one of the Malignant Party, and anevil Counſellor to his Majeſty; 
*and to deſire them to joyn in a requeſt to the King, that he might be re- 
moved from any Office or imployment about his perſon; which was ſo- 


lemnly recommended to the Lords accordingly, and by them fo far re- 


ceived, that tho the deſire was rejected, no diſlike or diſapprobation of 
the Matter or the Manner was in the leaſt diſcovered, or inſiſted on. 
ALL things thus prepared, and fo 20 Lords driven and kept * 
t 
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the Houſe, beſides the Biſhops, and they that ſtayed there, by this laſt in. 
ſtance, inſtructed how to carry themſelves, at leaſt how they provoked 
the Good Lords to Proteſt, they reſolved once more to try whether the 
Houſe of Peers would be induced to joyn in the buſineſs of the Militia, 
which they had twice refuſed; and to that purpoſe, their old Friends of 
the City inthe ſame numbers flocked to VMeſiminſſer, but under the New, 
received, and allowed ſtyle of Petitioners; but as unlike Petitioners to 
any of theſe Lords or Commons, whom they underſtood to be Malignant, 
as the other Tumults had been. From theſe herds there were two notable 
Petitions delivered to the Houſe of Commons, the one from the Porters, 
their number, as they ſaid, conſiſting of fifteen thouſand; the other under 
the title of many thouſands of poor people in, and about the City of 
London. The Porters, with great Eloquence, confeſſed“ the unexpreſſible 
„ pains, that Honourable Houſe had taken for the Good of Church and 
State; which deſerved to be recorded to their eternal fame, tho the 
« Effects of thoſe unwearied endeavours were not produced, by reaſon of 
*the prevalence of that adverſe, malignant, blood-ſucking, Rebellious 
party, by the power of which the Privileges of Parliament, and the Li- 
4 berty of the Subject was trampled upon, the Rebellion in Ireland in- 
* creaſed, and all ſuccours and relief for that Kingdom obſtructed. They » 
ſaid, © that Trade had been long languiſhing, but was Now dead by the 
ce fears, jealouſies, and diſtractions they lay under, for want of fortification 
©* of the Cinque Ports, which was a great incouragement to the Papiſts to 
* make Inſurrections, and did much animate a Forreign power to Invade 
© us: that by the deadneſs of Trade they did want imployment in ſuch a 
* meaſure, as did make their lives very uncomfortable ; therefore their 
* Requeſt was, that that extream neceſſity of theirs might be taken into 
* ſerious confideration, and that the Honourable Houſe of Commons 
* would fall upon the ſpeedieſt courſe for abating and quelling the pride, 
* outrage, and inſolency, of the adverſe Party at home; that the land 
© might be ſecured by fortifying the Cinque Ports, and putting the peo- 
© ple into a poſture of defence, that all their fears, or as many as could, 
might be removed, and that Trade might be again ſet up and opened, 
c that their wants might be in ſome meaſure ſupplied. They further de- 
< fired that Juſtice might be done upon Offenders, according as the Atro- 
*city of their crimes had deſerved; for if thoſe things were any longer 
e ſuſpended, they ſhould be forced to extremities not fit to be named, and 
* to make good that ſaying, that Neceſſity hath no Law. They ſaid, they 
© had nothing to loſe but their lives, and thoſe they would willingly ex- 
<« poſe to the utmoſt peril, in defence of the Houſe of Commons, accord- 
*ing to their Proteſtation, &c. 

THE other was a Petition in the names of many thouſands of poor peo- 
ple, and brought by a multitude of ſuch, who ſeemed prepared for any 
exploit. I have thought fit, for the rareneſs of it, and the rare Effect it 
produced, to inſert that Petition in Termes as it was preſented, Thus. 


To the Honourable the Houſe of Commons now aſſembled in Parliament. 


* The humble Petition of many thouſands of Poor People in and about 


© the City of London. 59 


Hunz Lx ſheweth, that your Petitioners have lain a long time under 
great preſſures, and grievances both in Liberties and Conſciences, 


as, 
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as hath been largely, and ſundry times, ſnewed and declared, by ſe- 
« yeral Petitions exhibited to this Honourable Aſſembly both by the 
Citizens, and Apprentices of the City of London, and divers Coun- 
© ties and parts of this Kingdom, from which we hoped long e re this, 
«by your pious care, to have been delivered. 

*BuT now we, who are of the meaneſt rank and quality, being touched 
«with penury, are very ſenfible of the approaching ſtorms of Ruine, 
* which hang over our heads, and threaten to overwhelm us, by rea- 
4 ſon of the ſad diſtractions occaſioned chiefly and originally, as your 

%o Petitioners humbly conceive, by the prevalency of the Biſhops, and 
* the Popiſh Lords, and others of that Malignant Faction; who make 
«abortive all good Motions, which tend to the Peace, and tranquil- 
© lity of this Kingdom of Erg/and, and have hitherto hindered the 
«ſending relief to our Brethren in Ireland, altho they ly weltering 
e in blood, which hath given ſuch head to the Adverſaries, that we 
juſtly fear the like calamities inevitably to befall us Here, when 
they have vented their rage and malice There. 

*ALL which, occafions ſo great a decay and ſtop of Trade, that your 
Petitioners are utterly impoveriſhed, and our miſeries are grown 

„ ©inſupportable, we having allready ſpent all that little means, which 
* we had formerly, by God's bleſſing, and our great labour, obtained; 
*and many of us have not, nor cannot tell where to get bread to ſuſtain 
te our ſelves and families; and others of us are allmoſt arrived at the 
*ſame Port of calamity; ſo that unleſs ſome ſpeedy remedy be taken 
for the removal of all ſuch obſtructions, which hinder the happy 
« progreſs of your great endeayours, your Petitioners ſhall not reſt in 
*quietneſs, but ſhall be forced to lay hold on the next remedy which 
is at hand, to remove the diſturbers of our Peace; Want and neceſ- 
*fity breaking the bounds of Modeſty: and rather than your Peti- 

5 *tioners will ſufter themſelves, and their families, to periſh through 
* Hunger and neceflity, tho' hitherto patiently groaned under, they 
* cannot leave any means uneſſayed for their relief. 

TE Cry therefore of the Poor, and Needy, your Poor Petitioners, 
is, that ſuch perſons, who are the obſtacles of our peace, and hin- 
< derers of the happy proceedings of this Parliament, and the injoy- 
ment of the looked for purity of Religion, ſafety of our lives, and 
return of our welfares, may be forthwith publickly declared, to the 
*<end they may be made manifeſt; the removal of whom we hum- 
* bly conceive will be a Remedy to cure our miſeries, and put a period 

v ©totheſe diſtractions: and that thoſe Noble worthies of the Houſe of 
«Peers, who concur with your happy Votes, may be earneſtly deſired 
* to joyn with this Honourable Houſe, and to Sit and Vote as one 
*entire body; which we hope will remove from us our deſtructive 
Fears, and prevent that, which Apprehenſion will make the Wieſt 
«and Peaceableſt men to put into Execution. 

*FoR the Lords ſake hear us, and let our Religion, Lives, and Welfares 


ebe precious in your fight, that the loins of the Poor may bleſs you, 


*and pray, &c. 


„% AETER this ſcandalous, and extravagant Petition delivered, the 
Houſe, according to its gracious cuſtom, ordered thanks to be given for 
their great kindneſs. To the Which when it was delivered by the Speaker, 
who told them that the Houſe was in confideration of thoſe things, 


811 whereof 
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whareof they complained, ſome of that rabble, no doubt as they had 
been taught, replied, that they never doubted the Houſe of Com. 
« mons, but they heard all ſtuck in the Lord's Houſe, and they defired 
ce to know the Names of thoſe Peers, who hindered the agreement be- 
ce tween the Good Lords and the Commons: which they preſſed with 
unheard of rudeneſs and importunity, and with a ſeeming unwillingneſs 
withdrew, whilſt the Houſe took the matter into further conſideration. 

YET notwithſtanding this Provocation, and that it was urged by ma- 
ny Members, ſome of which had been aſſaulted and ill intreated by that 
Rabble in their paſſage to the Houſe, © that the countenancing ſuch Li- 1» 
cc centious perſons and proceedings would be a great blemiſh to their 
«* Counſels, they were again called in; and told, © that the Houſe of 
© Commons had endeayoured, and would continue thoſe endeavours for 
« their relief; and they doubted not, when they had delivered their Pe- 
ce tition, and what they had ſaid, to the Lords, which they would pre- 
te {ently do, the cauſes of their evils would be found out, and ſome ſpeedy 
« courſe reſolved upon for their relief; and therefore defired them with 
ce patience to attend a further Anſwer. And accordingly that Petition 
was ſolemnly read, and delivered to the Lords at a Conference; and 
the Conference no ſooner ended, than M Hollis, one of thoſe Five whom a 
the King had accuſed a Month before of High- Treaſon, was ſent to the 
Lords in a Meſſage to deſire them, © that they would joyn with the 
« Houſe of Commons in their deſire to the King about the Militia; to 
which he added, that if that deſire of the Houſe of Commons was not 
« aſſented to, he deſired thoſe Lords who were willing to concur, would 
ce find ſome means to make themſelves known, that it might be known 
* who were againſt them, and they might make it known to thoſe that 
*ſent them. 

AFTER which Motion, and Meſſage, the Lords again reſumed the 
debate; which the Earl of Northumberland begun with a profeſſion, » 
ce that whoſoever refuſed, in that particular, to joyn with the Houſe of 
Commons, were, in His opinion, Enemies to the Common- wealth; 
when the Major part of that Houſe had twice before refuſed to concur 
with them in it. Yet when his Lordſhip was queſtioned for that Un- 
parliamentary language, all the other Lords of that Faction joined with 
him; and declared, that it was Their opinion likewiſe: the Rabble 
being at the door to execute whatever they were directed: ſo that many 
Lords, out of a juſt indignation to ſee their Honours, and their Liber- 
ties Sacrificed to the People. by Themſelves : others, out of real feat of 
being murthered, if they ſhould, in that conjuncture of time, infift on + 
their former reſolutions, withdrawing themſelves ; the Mayor part of 

oe —. thoſe, who ſtayed, concluded to joyn with the Houſe of Commons in 

rexbing the their deſire concerning the Militia. 

28885 W1THIN two days after this agreement, and ſubmiſſion of the Lords, 
another Petition was preſented to the Commons, in the name of the 
inhabitants of the County of Surrey, by a multitude of People, who were, 
or pretended to be, of that County, and Subſcribed by above two thou- 
ſand hands. Their Petition was of the ordinary ſtrain, full of devotion 
to the Houſe of Commons, and offering to execute all their commands; 
but with it they preſented likewiſe a Petition, which they intended to 5? 
preſent to the Lords, if They approved it, and was Subſcribed by above 

two thouſand hands; by which it may appear Where that Petition was 
drawn, and When, however the hands were procured. The Petition 


I to 
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to the Lords took notice © of their happy concurrence with the Houſe 
«* of Commons in ſetling the Militia, and Forts, in ſuch hands as the 
« Common-wealth might Confide in, and the Kingdom in ſuch a poſture 
as might be for its defence, and ſafeguard: yet they complained of the 
c miſerable condition of Ireland, which, they ſaid, by the delay it had 
found amongſt their Lordſhips, notwithſtanding the preſſing endea- 
« yours of the Houſe of Commons, together with many of their Lord- 
« ſhips, had been expoſed to the inhuman cruelties of their mercyleſs 
*Enemys. With like grief they apprehended the Diſtractions of this 
oc Nation, the compoſure of which was alltogether hopeleſs, ſo long as 
*the King's Throne was ſurrounded with evil Counſellors, and fo long 
© as _ Votes of Popiſh Lords, and Biſhops, were continued in their 
* Houſe. 
*WHEREFORE they did humbly pray, and beſeech their Lordſhips, 
« that they would go on in a conſtant Union with the Houſe of Com- 
* mons, in providing for the Kingdom's ſafety ; that all evil Counſellors 
might be found out, Ireland relieved; that the Votes of the Popiſh 
Lords, and Biſhops, might be ſpeedily removed; that fo the Peace of 
the Kingdom might be eſtabliſhed, the Privileges of Parliament vin- 
v dicated, and the purity of Religion ſettled, and preſerved. And, they 
4 ſaid, they ſhould be in duty obliged to defend, and maintain with their 
lives and Eſtates, their Lordſhips, as far as they ſhould be united with 
7 * Houſe of Commons in all their juſt and pious pro- 
“ ceedings. | 
Wulc Petition was read in the Houſe of Commons, and approved, 
and the Petitioners thanked for their kind expreſſions therein; and then 
it was delivered by them at the Bar of the Houſe of Peers; who, within 


a day or two, paſſed both the Bill for CY the Biſhops Votes, and 2,7% N, 


that concerning Preſſing, which had lain 


the Scene for future Action. 
Upon the ſecond day of February, ſome Members, appointed by 


both Houſes, attended his * at Windſor with their Petition, that 5. #6 
ower of London, and all other Forts, xi"; routing 
and the whole Militia of the Kingdom into the hands of ſuch perſons, %. 


Forts, and 


*as ſhould be recommended unto his Majeſty by both Houſes of Parlia- -. 


*he would forthwith put the 


© ment; which, they aſſured themſelves, would be a hopeful entrance 
*into thoſe courſes, which, through God's bleſſing, ſhould be effectual 
„ for the removing all diffidence, and miſapprehetifion between his Ma- 
©*jeſty and his People; and for eſtabliſhing and enlarging the honour, 
*opreatneſs, and power of his Majeſty, and Royal poſterity; and for 
«the reſtoring and confirming the Peace, and happineſs, of his loyal Sub- 
e jects in all his Dominions. And to that their moſt neceſſary Petition, 
© they faid, they did, in all humility, expect his ſpeedy and gracious An- 
e ſwer, the great Diſtractions, and Diſtempers of the Kingdom, not ad- 

*mitting any delay. 
Ar the ſame time they likewiſe preſented another Petition to him, 
concerning the accuſed Members; in which they beſought him “to 
o give directions, that the Parliament niight be informed before Friday 
next (which was within two days) what proof there was againft them, 
that accordingly they might be called to a legal Trial; it being the 
* undoubted right, and Privilege of Parliament, that no Member of 
S1 3 * Parlia- 


touching the 


long deſperate, whilſt the 2% 7 re, 
Lords came, and ſate with freedom in the Houſe. And theſe marvel-“ *r< 


lous things done, they again Adjourn both Houſes into London, to lay Beth Houſer | 


into London. 
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* Parliament could be proceeded againſt, without the conſent of Par. 
« hament. 

H1s Majeſty now found that theſe perſons could not be compounded 
with, and that their purpoſe was, by degrees, to get ſo much Power 
into Their hands, that they need not care for what was left in His; and 
that the Lords were in no degree to be relied upon to maintain their 
Own Privileges, much leſs to defend His Rights; and that they had the 
power generally to impoſe upon the People's Underſtanding contrary to 
their own Senſes, and to perſwade them, © that they were in danger to 
© be invaded by forreign Enemys, when the King was not only in peace 0 
with all Chriſtian Princes, but allmoſt all other Nations ſo imbroyled 
in War, that they all defired the Friendſhip and Aſſiſtance of England ; 
none was in caſe or condition to diſturb it: and that there was a decay 
«and deadneſs of Trade, and Want and Poverty growing upon the whole 


Kingdom, when no man living had ever remember d the like Plent 


The King re- 
ſolves to re- 


over the whole Land, and Trade was at that height, that the like had 
never been known. 


HE reſolved therefore to remove himſelf to a greater diſtance from 


»ove further London, where the Fears and Jealoufies grew; and conſtantly to deny 


from London. 


to paſs any Act, that ſhould be recommended to him from the two 
Houſes, except what might concern Ireland, till he might have a full 
proſpect of all they intended to demand, and an equal aſſurance how far 
they intended to gratify him for all his condeſcenſions; which reſolution 
was very Parliamentary, it having been rarely known, till this preſent 
Parliament, that the King conſented to any Acts, till the determination 
of the Seſſion. 

THz truth is, when his Majeſty found the extream ill ſucceſs of the 
accuſation againſt the Members, and that the Tumults, and the Peti- 
tioners, were no other than an Army at the diſpoſal of thoſe, in whom 
he had no reaſon to put his confidence, and that all ſuch, who exprefled x 
any eminent zeal to his Service, would be taken from him under the 
ſtyle of Delinquents and Malignants, he reſolved that the Queen, who 
was very full of fears, ſhould go to Port/mouth, Colonel Goring, who 
was Governour thereof, having found means to make good impreſſions 
again in their Majeſties of his Fidelity; and that Himſelf would go to 
Hull, where his Magazine of Canon, Arms, and Ammunition was; and 
that being ſecured in thoſe ſtrong places, whither they, who wiſhed him 
well, might reſort, and be protected, he would fit ſtil], till they, who 


were over active, would come to reaſon. 


Bur this, tho' reſolved with ſo much ſecreſy, that it was not com- 
municated to three perſons (as I have been ſince aſſured by thoſe who 
knew ) whether by the Treachery of one of thoſe few, or by the Curio- 
fity of others (which J rather believe) who found means to over-hear 
all private diſcourſes ( as both Bed-Chambers were inhabited, and every 
corner poſſeſſed, by diligent Spies upon their Maſter, and Miſtriſs) was 


imparted to thoſe, who procured thoſe Orders before mentioned for 


Hull and Portſmouth; by reaſon whereof, and the advice, and promiſe 
of many Lords, © that they would firmly unite themſelves for the juſt 
< ſupport of the Regal power, with the extream apprehenſion the Queen 
had of danger, that Counſel was laid aſide. That, which wrought ſo: 
much upon the Queen's fears, befides the general obſervation how the 
King was betrayed, and how his Rights, and Power, were every day 
wreſted from him, was an adyertiſement, that ſhe had —_— K a 
eſign 
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deſign in the prevalent Party to have accuſed her Majeſty of High- Trea- 
ſon; of which, without doubt, there had been ſome diſcourſe in their 
moſt private Cabals, and, I am perſwaded, was imparted to her upon 
deſign, and by connivance (for there were ſome incorporated into that 
Faction, who exactly knew her nature, paſſions, and infirmities) that 
the diſdain of it might tranſport her to ſomewhat which might give 
Them advantage. And ſhortly after that diſcovery to her Majeſty, thoſe 
rſons before mentioned were accuſed of High- Treafon; yet afterwards, 
when they had received the full fruits, they found means to complain, 
0c as à great argument of the malignity of thoſe perſons of nearneſs to 
both their Majeſties, that an infuſion had been made to the Queen, 
« that there was a purpoſe of accuſing her of High-Treaſon, and folemn- 
ly by Mefſlage © beſought her to diſcover, Who had done that malicious 
«Office; when they very well knew Who it was, and for Whoſe fake 
the Queen was brought to return Anſwer, * that ſhe had heard ſuch a 
« diſcourſe, but took no notice of it, as never believing it; whereas if 
ſhe could have been compelled to have diſcovered, how they knew that 
the Queen had been informed, all e ſecret would have appeared; the 
ſame perſon firſt telling her what was in projection againſt her, and then 
- v returning Intelligence of any expreſſions, and diſtemper, he might eaſily 
obſerve upon the apprehenſion which the other begot. 

Bur both King and Queen were then upon that diſadvantage, that 
all their words and actions, which were the pure reſults of their own 
reaſons, and judgments upon what they ſaw every day occurred, were 
called the effects of evil Counſels, that ſo they might take the liberty 
to reproach them with the more licence; whilſt what they received by 
the moſt ſecret perjury of Bed-Chamber Spies, or what they torged 
themſelves, was urged as the reſult of common Fame, or the effects of 
their Fears and Jealouſies, to the rancour of which the moſt precious 

30 zo balm of the Crown muſt be applied. And therefore it was concluded, 
*that the Queen ſhould take the opportunity ofher Daughter the Prin- 
«ceſs Marys Journey into Holland (who had been before married to the 
young Prince of Orange, and was now ſolemnly defired by the States 
Embaſſadours to come into that Country) © to tranſport her ſelf into 
Holland, patiently to expect an amendment of the affairs of Eng/and; 
*and that the King ſhould retire into the North, and reſide at Tork, 
and deny all Particulars, till the Whole alteration ſhould be framed. 
But the firſt reſolution concerning the Queen was only publiſhed, the 
other, concerning the King, communicated to very few ; both their Ma- 
+jeſties being reduced to ſo great wants, that the Queen was compelled to 
coyn, or fell, her Chamber Plate for the ſupply of her moſt neceſſary 
occaſions, there being no money in the Exchequer, or in the power of 
the Miniſters of the Revenue; the Officers of the Cuſtoms, out of which 
the allowance for the weekly ſupport of their Majeſties Houſhold had 
been made, being injoined by the Houſe of Commons, not to iſſue out | 
any money, without their particular conſent, and approbation. | | 
Ir was evident now that the accuſed Members were too mighty for | 
the King or the Law, and that they would admit no other Judges of | 
their guilt, than themſelves, nor rules of proceeding than the Plurality 9 
;- of their Own voices: and therefore the King reſolved to give over any | 
more thought of that buſineſs. And ſo to that Petition he Anſwered, 
* that as he once conceived that he had ground enough to accuſe them, 
2 *ſo Now he found as good cauſe wholely to wave any „ of 
zn them. 


— — 
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ce them. The other Petition concerning the Militia gave him more 
trouble ; for tho' he was reſolved in no degree to conſent to it, yet he 
was willing, till all things could be ready for the Queens Journey, and 
ſo for his own remove, rather to Delay it, than Deny it; leſt the ſame 
Army of Petitioners might come to #nd/or to perſwade him, which 
had Converted, or prevailed over the Houſe of Peers. And he was per- 
ſwaded by ſome, who thought they knew the temper of both Houſes, 
that tho they were now united in the Matter, they might eafily be di- 
vided upon the Circumſtances; and that they would not be of one mind 
in the election of the Perſons to be Confided in. So that to that Peti- :- 
tion his Majeſty returned this Anſwer : | 
The Kings „THA r he was willing to apply a remedy not only to their Dangers, 


Anſwer to the . 
Petition con- © but to their Doubts and Fears; and therefore that when he ſhould 


nus, „know the extent of power, which was intended to be eſtabliſhed in 
e thofe perſons, whom they defired to be Commanders of the Militia 
ce jn the ſeveral Counties, and likewiſe to what time it ſhould be limited, 
*that no power ſhould be executed by his Majeſty alone without the 
advice of Parliament, Then he wald declare that he would be content 
*to put in all the Forts, and over the Militia, ſuch perſons as both 
* Houſes of Parliament ſhould either approve, or recommend to him; 
*ſo that they before declared the names of the perſons, whom they 
* would approve or recommend; and ſo that no Perſons ſhould be 
named by them, againſt whom his Majeſty ſhould have juſt, and Un- 
«queſtionable exception. 

Wilen Anſwer, tho it was not a Conſent, gave them notable incou- 
ragement, and exceedingly united the vulgar minds to them; who con- 
curred only with them, as they ſaw them like to Prevail in what they 
went about. And there was no danger of any diſunion in the Nomi- 
nation of Perfons; becauſe, tho' they ſhould at firſt admit ſuch into the 
Number, whom they could not ſufficiently truſt, nor plauſibly except; 
againſt, yet when they were once poffeſſed of the power of Nomina- 
tion, they might eafily Weed out thoſe, which were not agreeable to 
the Soil they were planted in. However this would take up ſome 
time; and therefore to keep the King's inclination to gratify them (for 
ſo they would underſtand it) warm, the ſame day they received this 
Anſwer, they returned a Meſſage of thanks; and defired his Majeſty; 
* whilſt they were preparing all other particulars according to his com- 

The Ho«ſe f mand, that he would confer the cuſtody of the Tower upon S* John 


Commons re- 


farm the King *Conters, whom they had lately recommended to his Majeſty as a per- 
bebe 8 r ſon of great merit. With which being ſurprized, and deſired likewiſe 
comers may by S John Byron to free him from the Agony and vexation of that place, 
rexant of the which had expoſed his perſon and reputation to the rage and fury of the 
People, and compelled him to ſubmit to ſuch reproaches, as a generous 
Spirit could not brook without much regret; for he had upon frivolous 
ſurmiſes been ſent for as a Delinquent, and been brought upon his knees 
8 the Bar of both Houſes; his Majeſty conſented to that alteration, and 
made S8. John Coniers Lieutenant of the Tower. Which was ſuch an 
inſtance of his yielding upon Importunity, that from That time they 

thought themſelyes even poſſeſſed of the whole Militia of the Kingdom. 

WHILST all diligence was uſed in making preparation for the Queen's 5» 

Journey; to divert their Councils from other inquifition, the King (who 

nad received ſo many ſharp expoſtulations for breach of Privileges, and 


other attempts upon their reputations) reſolved upon the — 
3 0 
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of a bold ſcandal upon himſelf by one of their principal Members, to 
expoſtulate with them, and try what ſatisfaction and reparation they 
were prepared to give him, who exacted ſo much from him. All op- 
rtunities had been taken in publick, and all licence given to private 
and clandeſtine forgeries to lay odious, or envious imputation on the 
King and Queen, in the buſineſs of Ireland; and to impute the pro- 
greſs and ſucceſs of that Rebellion to a connivance, if not a counte- 
nante, from the Court: the not levying Men, and ſending proviſions, 
imputed to his Majeſty ; tho he had, as is before obſerv d, offer d to levy 
ten thouſand Voluntiers for that Service, and had conſented chearfully 
to every Propoſition, that had been made with the leaſt reference to the 
aſſiſtance of that Kingdom. Indeed he was ſo alarmd with thoſe per- 
petual odious ſuggeſtions, which he perceiv'd wrought very pernicious 
effects in the minds of the People, that he was compelled to conſent to 
many things contrary to his judgement, and Kingly policy, to prevent 
greater inconveniences by thoſe ſcandals, which he faw were prepared 
tor him. So when ſeveral Propoſitions were recommended to him by 
the two Houſes concerning thoſe Supplies, which were to be ſent out 
of Scotland, amongſt the reſt, there was one, © that the Scozs ſhould 
; have the Command, and keeping of the Town, and Caſtle of Carrick- 
© fergus; and if any Regiments, or Troops, in that Province ſhould 
*joyn with them, that they ſhould receive Orders from the Com- 
* mander of the Scozz/h Forces. The King conſented to all the reſt, 
tho' there were matters unreaſonable enough in favour of that Nation; 
but © That, he ſaid, © he could not approve of; and wiſhd © the Houſes 
*to take that Propoſition again into conſideration, as a buſineſs of very 
te great importance, which he doubted might prove prejudicial to the 
“Crown of England, and the Service intended. And he ſaid, if the 
*Houſes deſired it, he would be willing to ſpeak with the Scotz/b Com- 
5 ;- *miſſioners, to ſee what ſatisfaction he could give them therein. This 
Anſwer was no ſooner read, but both Houſes Voted, © that whoſoever 
gave the King advice, or counſel, to ſend that Anſwer, was an Enemy 
*to the King, and Kingdom, and a Committee appointed to find out 
who thoſe evil Counſellors were. So that, the Scozz/h Commiſſioners 
preſſing him, © that being their Native King, he would not publiſh a 
*leſs Truſt and confidence in them, than their Neighbour Nation had 
*done, his Majeſty thought fit to conſent to the whole, as the two 

Houſes had adviſed. 
THEN, in the carrying on the War, they allowed his Majeſty fo lit- 
40 «tle power, that when he recommended ſome Officers of prime qua- 
lity, reputation, and experience in the War, to the Lord Lieutenant 
to be imployed in that Service, the Houſe of Commons by expreſs Or- 
| der, and after they knew that his Majeſty had recommended them, re- 
jected them, becauſe they were taken notice of to have attended upon the 
King at HYhtite-Hall, as a Guard to his Perſon. And after all this, they 
| took all occaſions to aſperſe him with any omiſſions that were in 
l that great work; as M' Pym had more particularly done, in that 
T Speech before taken notice of, at the Conference with the Lords, upon 


i the delivery of thoſe Seditious Petitions; of which the King could not 

* take notice, leſt he ſhould be again reproached with breach of Pri- 
vilege. 

| hour when that Speech was printed by Order of the Houſe, the King 

K thought he had an opportunity to require a vindication; and therefore, 


LY in 
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The King de- 
mands repara- cc 
tion for an ex- 


preſſion in a 


printed Speech 


of Mr Pymys. 


The Houſe of 
Commons An- 
ſwer. 


The King's 
reply. 


in a letter to the Speaker, he ſent this Meflage : That he had taken 
notice of a Speech, pretended by the title to have been deliver d by 
* M'Pym in a Conference, and printed by Order of the Houſe of Com- 
ce mons; in which it was affirmd, that Since the ſtop upon the Ports 
e againſt all Iriſb Papiſts of both Houſes, many of the chief Commanders, 
* now in the head of the Rebels, have been ſuffer'd to paſs by his Ma- 
c jeſtys immediate Warrant: and being certain of having uſed extreme 
* caution in the granting of Paſs-Ports into Ireland, he conceiv'd, ether 
*that Paper not to have been ſo deliver d, and printed, as is pretended; 
* or that Houſe to have receivd ſome miſinformation. And therefore 10 
* his Majeſty deſired to know, whether that Speech had been fo deli- 
c ver d, and printed; and if it had, that the Houſe would review, upon 
ce hat information that particular had been grounded, that either it 
te might be found upon reexamination falſe, and ſo both the Houſe, and 
* his Majeſty to have been injured by it; or that his Majeſty might 
* know, by what means, and by whole fault, his Authority had been fo 
highly abuſed, as to be made to conduce to the aſſiſtance of that Re- 
ce bellion, which he ſo much deteſted and abhorred; and that he might 
*ſee himſelf fully vindicated from all reflections of the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
ce that kind. 

IT was ſome time before they would vouchſafe any Anſwer to the 
King upon this Meſſage; but at laſt they return d,“ that the Speech, 
mention d in that Meſſage, was printed by their Order, and what was 
e therein deliver d, was agreeable to the ſenſe of the Houſe. That they 
cc had receiv'd divers advertiſements concerning the ſeveral perſons, r:/b 
« Papiſts, and others, who had obtain d his Majeſty's immediate War- 
e rant for their paſſing into Ireland, Since the Order of reſtraint of both 
* Houſes; ſome of which, as they had been inform d, ſince their com- 
ing into Ireland, had joyn d with the Rebels, and been Commanders 
«amongſt them; and ſome others had been ſtay d, and were yet in ſafe 
* Cuſtody. | 

THEN they named ſome, to whom Licences had been granted before 
the Order of reſtraint, and were ſtill in Ene/and; and ſaid, there were 
others, whoſe Names they had not yet receiy'd, but doubted not, upon 
cc examination, they would be diſcover d. 

To this the King reply'd, and told them, © that as He had expreſled 
*a great deſire to give Them all poſſible ſatisfaction to all their juſt re- 
*queſts, and a readineſs to rectify, or retract, any thing done by him- 
*{elf, which might ſeem to intrench upon their Privileges by any 
* miſtake of his; ſo, he hoped, They would be ready, upon all occaſions, « 
*to manifeſt an equal tendernels and regard of His Honour, and reputa- 
*tion with his Subjects: and therefore, he expected they ſhould review 
* his Meſſage concerning M Pym's Speech, and their Anſwer, with which 
che could not reſt ſatisfied. He ſaid, he was moſt aſſured that no perſon, 
who had command in the head of the Rebels, had paſſed by his War- 
*rant, or Privity. And then, he deſired them to conſider, whether ſuch 
*a General information, and advertiſement, as they implied in their An- 
*{wer, without the Name of any Particular perſon, was a ground enough 
*for ſuch a direct and poſitive Affirmation, as was made in that Speech; 
* which, in reſpect of the place and perſon, and being now acknowledged*- 
*to be according to the ſenſe of the Houſe, was of that Authority, that 
his Majeſty might fuffer in the Affections of many of his good Subjects, 
*and fall under a poſſible conſtruction, conſidering many ſcandalous 
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pamphlets to ſuch a purpoſe, of not being ſenſible enough of that Re- 
© bellion, ſo horrid, and odious to all Chriftians; by which, in that | 
diſtraction, ſuch a danger might poſſibly enſue to his Majeſty's perſon, > 
and Eſtate, as he was well aſſured they would endeavour to prevent. | 

And therefore, he thought it very neceſſary, and expected that they 

* ſhould Name thoſe perſons, who had paſſed by his Licence, and were 
*then in the head of the Rebels: or if, upon their reexamination, they | 
did not find Particular evidence to prove that aſſertion (as he was moſt | 

| *confident they never could) as that Affirmation, which reflected upon 
10 his Majeſty was very Publick, ſo they would publiſh ſuch a Declara- | 
*tion, whereby that miſtake might be diſcovered; he being the more | 
tender in that particular, which had reference to Ireland, and being | 
* moſt aſſured, that he had been, and was, from his Soul, reſolved to | 

* diſcharge his duty, for the relief of his poor Proteſtant Subjects, and 

the utter rooting out that Rebellion; ſo that Service had not ſuf- 
fer d for the want of any thing propoſed to him, and within His power 

*to grant. 

He ſaid, in this matter he had diligently examined his own me- 
: © mmory, and the notes of his Secretaries; and then named all the Jr; | 
0 perſons to whom he had given any Licences to go into that King- | 
dom, fince the beginning of that Rebellion; and faid, © he was well 
*afſured, none of Them were with the Rebels; and tho ſome of them | 

* might be Papiſts, yet he had no reaſon to have any ſuſpicion of them, 
in reſpect of their alliance with perſons of great Honour and Power 
in that Kingdom, of whoſe fidelity to him he had good aſſurance; 
*and the Lords Juſtices Themſelves having declared, that they were ſo 
* far from owning a jealouſy of All Papiſts there, that they had put 
* Arms into the Hands of divers Noblemen of that Religion, within 
the Pale, which the Parliament had well approved of. And therefore, 
e unleſs the firſt Affirmation of the Houſe of Commons could be made 
good by ſome Particulars, he expected a vindication by ſuch a De- 
*claration as he had propoſed; which, he ſaid, was, in duty and Juſtice, 
ue to him. | | | 

Bur this, and any thing elſe could be ſaid, was ſo far from pro- | 
curing any Reparation, that when they perceived the King ſtill preſſed | 
tor that Juſtice, and apprehended that many would believe it due to 
him, and that the prejudice they had raiſed to him for /re/and would 
be removed thereby, they confidently publiſhed another Declaration 
of ſeveral perſons Names, to whom they ſaid the King had granted 

„ Paſſes, and were then Commanders in the Rebels Army, of whoſe 
Names his Majeſty had never before heard, to whom no Paſſes had 
been granted, neither did he believe that there were ſuch men in Na- 
ture: and fo left the People to believe as they found themſelves in- 
clined upon the King's denial, or Their fo Particular, and poſitive affir- 
matzon. 

THEsE proceedings of the Parliament made a deep impreſſion upon 
all Noble and generous perſons, who found that their Pride, and Am- | 
bition was ſo great, that they reſolved to remove all perſons, who 
were like to ſtand in their way by oppoſing any thing they deſired, or 

o by filling any place, or office, which they deſigned ſhould be executed 
by ſome other perſon, in whom they could Confide. The Earl of New- 
Ca/tle, who was Governour to the Prince, knew very well in what | 
prejudice he ſtood with the Earls of Heu, and Holland (two very 
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powerful perſons) upon the account of the Challenge formerly men- 
tioned to be ſent by him to the latter of the two, who would be glad 
of any opportunity to expoſe him to an affront; and that they would 
find occaſions enough upon the account of his known affections to the 
King's Service, from which it was not poſſible to remove or ſtartle 
him. He knew they liked not that he ſhould have the Government of 
the Prince, as one, who would infuſe ſuch principles into him, as would 
not be agreeable to their Deſigns, and would diſpoſe him to no kind. 
neſs to their Perſons, and that they would not reſt, till they ſaw ano- 
ther man in that province; in order to which, they would pick all quar. 
rels they could, and load him with all reproaches, which might blaſt 
him with the People, with whom he had a very good reputation. Upon 


The Eerl of thoſe conſiderations, and ſome other imaginations upon the proſpect of 
Cattle Affairs, he very Wiſely reſolved to retire from the Court, where he had 


expended much of his own Fortune, and only made himſelf obnoxious 


the Prince. to the malice, and envy of other pretenders, and defired the King to 


approve of this his reaſonable inclination, and to put the Prince un- 
der the Tuition of ſome perſon of Honour of unqueſtionable fidelity 
to him, and above the reach of Popular diſapprobation; and, at the ſame 
time, mentioned the Marquis of Heriford, who was indeed Superiour* 
to any Temptations. The King could not diſlike the Earl's Judgment 
upon his own intereſt, and concernment; and did foreſee likewiſe that 
he might probably have occaſion to uſe his Service under another qua- 
lification; and therefore was well contented to diſmiſs him from the 
Prince. 

THE Marquis of Hertford was a man of great Honour, Intereſt, and 
Eſtate, and of an univerſal eſteem over the whole Kingdom; and tho he 
had received many, and continued diſobligations, from the Court, from 
the time of this King's coming to the Crown, as well as during the Reign 
of King James, in both which ſeaſons, more than ordinary care had been? 
taken to diſcountenance and leſſen his Intereſt; yet he had carried himſelf 
with notable ſteadineſs, from the beginning of the Parliament, in the ſup- 
port and defence of the King's power and dignity, notwithſtanding all 
A Allies, and thoſe, with whom he had the greateſt familiarity and 

riendſhip, were of the oppoſite Party, and never concurred with them 
_ againſt the Earl of S7rafford, whom he was known not to love, nor in 
any other extravagancy. | 

AND then, he was not to be ſhaken in his affection to the Govern- 
ment of the Church; tho' it was enough known that he was in no de- 
gree byaſſed to any great inclination to the Perſon of any Church- man.“ 
And with all this, that Party carried themſelves towards him with pro- 
found reſpect, not preſuming to venture their own credit in endeavour- 
ing to leſſen His. 

Ir 1s very true, he wanted ſome of thoſe qualities, which might have 
been wiſhed to be in a perſon to be truſted in the education of a great, 
and hopeful Prince, and in forming of his, mind and manners in ſo ten- 
der an age. He was of an age not fit for much activity and fatigue, 
and loved, and was even wedded ſo much to his eaſe, that he loved his 
book above all exerciſes; and had even contracted ſuch a lazineſs of 
mind, that he had no delight in an open and liberal Converſation; and / 
cared not to diſcourſe, and argue on thoſe points, which he underſtood 

very well, only for the trouble of contending; and could never im- 
| Poſe upon himſelf the pain, that was neceſſary to be undergone in ſuch a 
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al attendance : but then thoſe leſſer duties might be otherwiſe 
provided for, and he could well Support the dignity of a Governour, 
and exact that diligence from others, which he could not exerciſe Him- 
ſelf; and his honour was ſo unblemithed, that none durſt murmur 
againſt the deſignation; and therefore his Majeſty thought him very 
worthy of the high Truſt, againſt which there was no other exception, 
but that he wasnot ambitious of it, nor in truth willing to receive and 
undergo the charge; ſo contrary to his natural conſtitution. But in 
his pure zeal and affection for the Crown, and the conſcience, that in 
this conjuncture his ſubmiſſion might advance the Kings Service, and 
that the refuſing it might prove diſadvantageous to his Majeſty, he very 


chearfully undertook the Province, to the general ſatisfaction and pub- 


lick joy of the whole Kingdom; and to the no little honour and credit 
of the Court, that ſo important and beloved a perſon would Attach him- 
ſelf to it under ſuch a relation, when ſo many, who had ſcarce ever ea- 
ten any bread but the King's, Detached themſelves from their depen- 
dence, that they might without him, and Againſt him, preſerve and im- 
prove thoſe Fortunes, which they had procured and gotten Under him, 
and by his Bounty. 


» Now the Bill for the taking away the Votes of Biſhops out of the Houſe _—_ 

theBill againſt 
roy 

Votes. 


of Peers, which was called a Bill for taking away all Temporal Juriſdiction 
from thoſe in holy Orders, was no ſooner paſſed the Houſe ot Peers, than 
the King was earneſtly defired © to give his Royal Aﬀent to it. The 
King returned, © that it was a matter of great Concernment ; and there- 
« fore, he would take time to adviſe, and would return an Anſwer in 
* convenient time. But this delay pleaſed not their appetite; they 
could not attempt their perfe& Reformation in Church and State, till 
theſe Votes were utterly aboliſhed; therefore they ſent the ſame day 
again to the King, who was yet at Mindſor, and gave him reaſons to 
zoperſwade him © Immediately to conſent to it; One of which was, the 
* Grievances the Subjects ſuffer d by the Biſhops exerciſing of Temporal 
*Turiſdiction, and their making a Party in the Lords Houſe; a Second, 
© the great content of all ſorts by the happy conjunction of both Houſes 
*in Their abſence: and a Third, that the paſſing of that Bill would be 
* a comfortable pledge of his Majeſty's gracious aſſent to the future Re- 
* medies of thoſe evils, which were to be preſented to him, this once 
© being paſſed. | 
REeasoNs ſufficient to have converted him, if he had the leaſt incli- 
nation or propenſity to have concurred with them. For it was, upon the 
matter, to perſwade him to joyn with them in This, becauſe, That being 
done, he ſhould be able to deny them Nothing. 
How EVER thoſe of greateſt truſt about the King, and who were very 
faithful to his Service, tho in this particular exceedingly deceived in their 
judgments, and not ſufficiently acquainted with the Conſtitution of the 
Kingdom, perſwaded him “ that the paſſing this Bill was the only way 
* to preſerve the Church, there being ſo united a combination in this par- 
*ticular, that he would not be able to withſtand it. Whereas, by the 
* paſling this Bill, ſo many perſons in both Houſes would be fully ſa- 
© tisfied, that they would joyn in no further alteration: but, on the 
doe other hand, if they were croſſed in This, they would violently endea- 
*vour an Extirpation of Biſhops, and a demoliſhing of the whole Fa- 
*brick of the Church. 
*THEyY alledged that he was, upon the matter, deprived of their 
TP 2 *Votes 
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Votes allready, they being not ſuffer d to come to the Houſe, and the 
« Major part in priſon under an accuſation of High- Treaſon, of which 
ce there was not like to be any Reformation, till theſe preſent diſtem 
« pers were compoſed; and then that by his Power, and the memory 
ce of the Indire& means that had been uſed againſt them, it would be 
«eafier to bring them in Again, than to keep them in Now. They 
«told him, there were two matters of great Importance preſſed upon 
ce him for his Royal Aſſent, but they were not of equal conſequence, 
«and concernment to his Soveraign Power; the firſt, that Bill touch. 
*ing the Biſhops Votes; the other, the whole Militia of the King. 
“dom, the granting of which would abſolutely deveſt him of all Re. 
c gal Power; that he would not be able to deny Both; but by grant- 


L ing the former, in which he parted with no matter of Moment, he 


«would, it may be, not be preſſed in the ſecond; or if he were, that 
« 2s he could not have a more Popular quarrel to take up Arms, than 
«to defend himſelf, and preſerve that power in his hands, which the 
*Law had veſted in him, and without which he could not be a King; 
e ſo he could not have a more Unpopular argument for that contention, 
ce than the preſervation of the Biſhops in the Houle of Peers, which few 
ce men thought Eſſential, and moſt men believed Prejudicial , to the * 
peace and happineſs of the Kingdom. 

THESE arguments, tho uſed by men whom he moſt truſted, and 
whom he knew to have oppoſed that Bill in its paſlage, and to be cor- 
dially friends to the Church of Eng/and in Diſcipline and Doctrine, 
prevailed not ſo much with his Majeſty, as the Perſwafions of the 
Queen; who was not only perſwaded to think thoſe reaſons valid (and 
there are that believe that infuſion to have been made in her by her 
own Prieſts, by Inſtructions from France, and for reaſons of State of 
that Kingdom) but that her own ſafety very much depended upon the 
King's conſent to That Bill; and that, if he ſhould refuſe it, her Jour: 3 
ney into Holland would be croſſed by the Parliament, and poſlibly her 
Perſon in danger either by the Tumults, which might eaſily be brought 
toHindſor from Heſtminſter, or by the inſurrection of the Countries in 
her paſlage from thence to Dover, where ſhe intended to take ſhipping. 
Whereas by her interceſſion with the King to do it, ſhe would lay a 


moſt ſcaſonable and Popular obligation upon the whole Nation, and 


The King 
paſſes that 


Bull, and the 


leave a pleaſant odour of her grace and favour to the People, behind 

her, which would prove much to her advantage in her abſcnce; and 

ſhe ſhould have the thanks for that Act, as acquired by Her good- 

nels, which otherwiſe would be extorted from the King, when ſhe was + 
one. | 

g Tus infinuations and diſcourſes ſo far ſatisfied the Queen, and 

She the King, that, contrary to his molt poſitive reſolution, the King 


«ber of Preſ*- conſented, and ſent a Commiſſion for the enacting both that Bill, and 


img Fed. 14 


the other about Prefling ; which was done accordingly to the great 
triumph of the Boutefeus, the King ſending the ſame day that he paſſed 
thoſe Bills, which was the fourteenth of February, a Meſſage to both 
Houſes; © that he was aſſured his having paſſed thoſe two Bills, be- 
ce ing of fo great importance, ſo ſuddainly, would ſerve to aſſure his 
« Parliament, that he deſired nothing more than the ſatisfaction of his te 
Kingdom. For Jrelaud, he ſaid, as he had concurred in all Propo- 
e ſitions made for that Service by his Parliament, fo he was reſolved 
to leave nothing undone for their relief, which ſhould poſſibly — 
| within 
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« within his power, nor would refuſe to venture his own Perſon in that 
«War, if the Parliament ſhould think it convenient for the reduction 
« of that miſerable Kingdom. 

THE paſſing that Bill for taking away the Biſhops Votes, exceed- 
ingly weakend the King's Party; not only as it ſwept away ſo con- 
{iderable a number out of the Houſe of Peers, which were conſtantly 
devoted to him; but as it made impreſſion on others, whoſe minds 
were in ſuſpence, as when Foundations are ſhaken. Beſides, they that 
were beſt acquainted with the Kings nature, opinions, and reſolu- 

tions, had reaſon to believe, that no exigence could have wrought upon 
him to have conſented to ſo Anti-Monarchical an A&; and there- 
fore, never after retained any confidence, that he would deny what 
was Importunately asked; and fo, either abſolutely withdrew them- 
ſelves from thoſe conſultations, thereby avoiding the envy, and the 
danger of oppoſing them, or quietly ſuffer d themſelves to be carried 
by the Stream, and to conſent to any thing that was Boldly and Luſtily 
attempted. 

AND then it was ſo far from dividing the other Party, that I do not 
remember one Man, who vehemently inſiſted on, or indeed heartily 

wiſhed, the paſſing of that Bill, that ever deſerted them, till the King- 
dom was in a flame: but on the contrary, very many, who cordially 
and conſtantly oppoſed that Act, as friends rather to Monarchy than 
Religion, after that Bill, never conſider d or reſiſted any attempt, or 
further alteration, in the Church, looking on the Biſhops as uſeleſs to 
Soveraignty, and ſo not of importance enough to be defended by the 
Sword. And I have heard the ſame Men, who urged before, © that 
© their places in that Houſe had no relation to the Diſcipline of the 
Church, and their Spiritual Juriſdiction, and therefore ought to be 
*Sacrificed to the Preſervation of the other, upon which the Peace, 

and Unity of Religion ſo much depended, Since argue, © that Since 
*their power in that Houſe, which was a good Outwork to defend the 
*Kings from invaſion, was taken away, any other form of Govern- 
*ment would be equally advantageous to his Majeſty; and therefore, 
that he ought not to inſiſt on it, with the leaſt inconvenience to his 
condition. 

Bur that which was above, or equal to all this, was that by his 
Majeſty's enacting thoſe two Bills, he had, upon the matter, approv d 
the Circumſtafices of their paſſage, which had been by direct violence, 
and allmoſt force of armes; in which caſe, he ought not to have con- 

wfirm'd the moſt Politick, or the moſt Pious conſtitutions : Male 
/ita eft Lex, que tumultuarie poſita eſt, was one of thoſe poſitions 
of Ariſtotle, which hath Never been ſince contradicted; and was an 
advantage, that, being well managed, and ſtoutly inſiſted upon, would, 
in ſpight of all their Machinations, which were not Yet firmly and 
ſolidly form d, have brought them to a temper of being Treated with. 
But I have ſome cauſe to believe, that even this argument, which 
was Unanſwerable for the Rejecting that Bill, was applied for the Con- 
firming it; and an opinion that the violence, and force, uſed in pro- 
curing it, render'd it abſolutely Invalid and Void, made the Confirma- 
tion of it leſs conſider d, as not being of ſtrength to make that Act 
good, which was in it Self Null. And I doubt this Logick had an 
influence upon other Acts of no leſs Moment than theſe : but it was 
an Erroneous and Unskiful ſuggeſtion ; for an Act of W 
; what 
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what circumſtances ſoever concurred in the contriving and framing 
it, will be allways of too great reputation to be avoided, or to be 
declared Void, by the ſole Authority of any Private Perſons, or the 
Single power of the King Himſelf. And though the wiſdom, ſobriety, 
and power, of a future Parliament, if God ſhall ever bleſs the King- 
dom with another Regularly conſtituted, may find cauſe to declare 
this, or that Act of Parliament, Void; yet there will be the ſame tem- 
per requiſite to ſuch a Declaration, as would ſerve to Repeal it. And 
it may be Then, many Men, who abhorr'd the thing when it was done, 
for the Manner of doing it, will be of the Civilians opinion, Aeris 
non debuit, factum valet; and never conſent to the Altering of that, 
which they would never have conſented to the Eſtabliſhing of ; nei- 


ther will that Single Prefident of the Judges in the caſe of King Heu- 


An Ordinance 
agreed on by 
both Houſes 


for ſettling 
the Milit;s. 


ry the Seventh, when they declared the Act of Attainder to be Void 
by the acceſſion of the Crown (tho if he had in truth been the Perſon 
upon whom the Crown had lineally and rightfully deſcended, it was 
good Law) find, or make, the Judges of another age parallel to Them, 
till the King hath as ſtrong a Sword in his hand, and the People as 
much at his devotion and diſpoſal; and then the Making, and De- 
claring Law, will be of equal Facility, tho, it may be, not of equal» 


Juſtice. How much ſoever the King's Friends were, for the reaſons 


aforeſaid, dejected upon the paſſing thoſe two Acts, it is certain, they 
who thought They got whatſoever He loſt, were mightily exalted, and 
thought themſelves now Superior to any oppoſition: And what returns 
of duty and acknowledgment they made to the King for that Grace and 
Favour, 1s to be rememberd in the next place. | 

TE ſame day thoſe two Acts were by his Majeſty's Commiſſion 
paſſed, and as ſoon as a very ſhort Meſſage of thanks for that favour, 
as much importing the ſafety of both Kingdoms, of Exgland and Ire- 
land, was conſented to, an Ordinance for the ſettling the Militia was 
agreed on by both Houſes, and, together with a liſt of the Names of ſuch 
Perſons, as for the preſent they meant to Confide in, was immediately 
ſent to the King for his approbation; the which, being the moſt Avowed 
foundation of all the Miſeries that have followed, will be here neceſſary 


to be inſerted in the very terms and form it was agreed upon, and pre- 
ſented ; and was as followeth. 


An Ordinance of Both Houſes of Parliament for the ordering 


of the Militia of the Kingdom of England, and Dominion of 
Wales. 


4 


*WHEREAS there hath been of late a moſt dangerous and deſperate 
* delign upon the Houſe of Commons, which we have juſt cauſe to 
believe to be the effect of the bloody Counſels of the Papiſts, and 
*other ill affected Perſons, who have allready raiſed a Rebellion in 
the Kingdom of /rel/and, and, by reaſon of many diſcourſes, we 
* cannot but fear they will proceed, not only to ſtir up the like Re- 
„ bellion, and Inſurrection in this Kingdom of E7g/and, but alſo to 
back them with Forces from abroad; for the ſafety therefore of 
*his Majeſtys Perſon, the Parliament, and Kingdom, in this time; 
*of imminent danger, it is ordained by the King, the Lords, and 
„Commons, now in Parliament aſſembled, That ſhall 
*haye power to aſſemble, and call together all, and ſingular his * 
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c jeſty s Subjects within the County of as well within 
<« liberties, as without, that are meet and fit for the Wars, and them 
«to Train, Exerciſe, and put in readineſs, and them, after their 
cc abilities, and faculties, well and ſufficiently, from time to time, to 
*caufe to be arrayed, and weaponed, and to take the muſter of them 
ce jn places moſt fit for that purpoſe. And ſnall have 
power within the ſaid County to nominate, and appoint ſuch per- 
cc ſons of Quality, as to him ſhall ſeem meet, to be his Deputy Lieu- 
© tenants to be approved of by both Houſes of Parliament: and that 
„ *any one, or more of the ſaid Deputies, ſo aſſigned, and approved 
*of, ſhall in the abſence, or by the Command of the ſaid 
* have Power and Authority to do and execute within the County 
« of all ſuch powers and authorities before in this pre- 
*ſent Ordinance contained; and ſhall have power to make Colonels, 
* and Captains, and other Officers, and to remove out of their places, 
«and to make others from time to time, as he ſhall think fit for 
that purpoſe. And his Deputies, Colonels, and Cap- 
*tains, and other Officers, ſhall have further power and authority 
*to lead, conduct, and imploy, the perſons aforefaid arrayed, and 
> ©weapond, as well within the County of as within an 
Other part of this Realm of Ezg/and, or Dominion of Hales, for 
e the ſupprelling of all Rebellions, Inſurrections, and Invaſions, that 
* may happen, according as they, from time to time, ſhall receive di- 
*rections by his Majeſty s Authority, fignified unto them by the Lords 
* and Commons, aſſembled in Parliament. And it is further Ordained, 
ce that ſuch, as ſhall not obey in any of the Premiſes, ſhall anſwer 
«their neglect and contempt to the Lords and Commons, in a Par- 
*liamentary way, and not otherwiſe, nor elſewhere : and that every 
the powers, granted as aforeſaid, ſhall continue, until it ſhall be 
„% *gtherwiſe ordered, or declared by both Houſes of Parliament, and 
e no longer. This to go alſo to the Dominion of Males. 


A ſecond Act of the ſame day, and the only way they took to re- 
turn their thanks and acknowledgment to the Queen for her interceſſion, 
and mediation in the paſſing thoſe Bills, was the opening a Letter they 
intercepted, which was directed to her Majeſty. The Lord Dagdy, at- 
ter their Majeſties going to //ind/or, when he found in what umbrage 
he ſtood with the powerful and prevailing Party, and that they were 
able to improve his going through a Town in a Coach and fix horſes to 

ea Warlike appearance, and ſo to expoſe him to the fury of the People, 
at leaſt to the power of the Counties, to be ſuppreſſed, as they had done 
by their Order, or Proclamation of the twelfth of January, before re- 
member'd, and appointed to be read in all Market Towns throughout 
England; concluded for his own ſecurity, and to free the King's Coun- 
cils from the imputation of his evil influence, to remove himſelf into 
ſome parts beyond the Seas: and fo, by the King's leave, and by his 
licence, was tranſported into Holland, from whence he writ ſome Let- 
ters to his friends at London, to give them an account where he was, 
and for ſupplying himſelf with ſuch accommodations as he ſtood in need 
„of. Amongſt theſe Letters there was one to his Brother in Law S 
Lewis Dives, which, by the treachery of that perſon, to whole care it 
was intruſted for conveyance, was brought to the Houſe of Commons; 
and it being averred, © that it came from the Lord Dighy, whom they 
7 Uu looked 
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looked upon as a Fugitive, they made no ſcruple of opening it; and 
finding another in it directed to the Queen, after a very little pauſe 
they did the like; for wich they made no other excuſe ( when upon a 
Meſſage from the King they ſent her the tranſcript, for the Original they 
ſtill kept) than, © that having opened the other Letters, and finding in 
them ſundry expreſſions full of aſperity, and malignity to the Parlia- 
© ment, they thought it very probable, that the like might be contained 
*in that to her Majeſty ; and that it would have been diſhonourable to 
*her Majeſty, and dangerous to the Kingdom, if it ſhould not have been 
* opened: And they beſought the King to perſwade her Majeſty, that «« 
© ſhe would not vouchſafe any countenance to, or correſpondence with, 
the Lord Dig, or any other of the Fugitives or Traytors, whoſe 
ce offences were under the examination and judgment of Parliament. 

I N that Letter to the Queen were theſe words, If the King be- 
* take himſelf to a ſafe place, where he may avow and protect his ſer. 
*yants (from rage I mean and violence; for from juſtice IJ will never 
*implore it) I ſhall then live in impatience, and in miſery, till I wait 
upon you. But if, after all he hath done of late, he ſhall betake him. 
*ſelf to the eaſieſt and complyanteſt ways of accommodation, I am 
* confident, that then I ſhall ſerve him more by my abſence, than by » 
«all my induſtry. And in that to S Leis Dives, were theſe words: 
«God knows, I have not a thought to make me bluſh towards my 
Country, much leſs criminal; but where Traytors have fo great a 
«ſway, the honeſteſt thoughts may prove moſt Treaſonable. Which 
gave thoſe, that thought themſelves concern'd, ſo great offence, that, 
within two days after, they accuſed him of High-Treaſon; and finding 
no words in the Letter would amount to that offence, they accuſed him 
of levying War againſt the King; which could have relation to no Act 
of his, but what was before mentioned at Aingſton upon Thames, when, 
to the terrour of the King's Subjects, he was ſeen there in a Coach with 3» 
fix Horſes. Tho this extravagancy of theirs ſeems to be directed againſt 
a particular perſon, I could not omit it in this place, being accompanied 
with thoſe circumſtances. Andit may be, poſterity may look upon the 
ſevere proſecution of a young Noble-man of admirable parts, and emi- 
nent hopes, in ſo implacable a manner, as a moſt pertinent inſtance of 
the Tyranny, and Injuſtice of that time, not poſſible to end, but in fo 
much wickedneſs as hath fince been practiſed. 
The Arturn'y A THIRD Act of that day was the carrying up an Impeachment to 
G4 ;, 4, the Lords againſt the King's Atturney General, © for maliciouſly adviſing 
commons, * and contriving the Articles upon which the Lord Azmbolton, M Hollis, 
«M' Pym, M' Hambaen, M Strode, and S' Arthur Haſlerigg, had been 
« accuſed by his Majeſty of High-Treaſon; it being not thought ſecu- 
rity and reparation enough, that the King had waved any further pro- 
ceeding againſt them, except they left ſuch a monument of their power, 
that, upon what occaſion or provocation ſoever, no man ſhould pre- 
ſume toobey the King in the like command: ſo that the ſame fourteenth 
of February, that was celebrated for the King's condeſcenſion to that 
Act for putting the Biſhops out of the Houſe of Peers, is famous like- 
wiſe for thoſe three Unparallelled Acts of contempt upon the Soveraign 
power; the demand of the ſole power over all the Militia of the King: s. 
dom; the opening Letters directed to the Sacred perſon of the Queen; 
and the impeaching the Atturney General, for performing, what he 
took to be the duty of his place, by his Maſters command. All which 
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were very ill inſtances of that application and compliance his Majeſty 
had reaſon to expect, and ſome men had promiſed him he ſhould receive. 

THo' the King was reſolved in no degree to conſent to the Propo-7t K- 
ſition for the Militia, yet he thought not the time ſeaſonable for his g 70. 
poſitive Denyal, the Queen retaining ſtill her fears of being ſtopped in #**- 
her Journey. Therefore, for the preſent, he returned Anſwer, that 
his deareſt Conſort the Queen, and his dear Daughter the Princeſs 
« Mary, being then upon their departure for Holland, he could not 
have ſo good time to conſider of a particular anſwer for a matter of 

10 ſo great weight, as That was; and therefore, he would reſpite the ſame 
till his return: the King intending to accompany the Queen to Dover, 
and as ſoon as ſhe was imbarked to return: They received this An- 
ſwer with their uſual impatience, and the next day ſent Meſſengers to 
him, with that, which they called an Humble Petition; in which they 
told him, © that they had, with a great deal of grief, received his Anſwer 1 b 
© to their juſt and neceſſary Petition concerning the Militia of the King- 
*dom; which, by a gracious Meſſage formerly ſent unto them, he had 
e been pleaſed to promiſe ſhould be put into ſuch hands, as his Parlia- 
ment ſhould approve of, the extent of their power, and the time of 

:o*their continuance, being likewiſe declared; the which being now done, 
*and the perſons Nominated, his Majeſty nevertheleſs reſerved his re- 
*ſolution to a longer, and a very uncertain time; which, they ſaid, was 
*as unſatisſactory and deſtructive as an abſolute Denial. Therefore, 
*they once again beſought him to take their deſire into his Royal 
* thoughts, and to give them ſuch an Anſwer, as might raiſe in them a 
* Confidence, that they ſhould not be expoſed to the practices of thoſe, 
*who thirſt after the ruin of this Kingdom, and the kindling of that 
*combuſtion in England, which they had in ſo great a meaſure effected 
*1n Ireland; from whence, as they were informed, they intended to 

| ;- invade this Kingdom, with the aſſiſtance of the Papiſts here. They 
e ſaid nothing could prevent thoſe evils, nor inable them to ſuppreſs the 
Rebellion in /relard, and ſecure Themſelves, but the Inſtant granting 
* of that their Petition; which, they hoped, his Majeſty would not deny 
to thoſe, who muſt, in the diſcharge of their duty to his Majeſty and 
*the Common-wealth, repreſent unto him, what they found ſo abſo- 
<*lutely neceflary for the preſervation of both; which the Laws of God 
*and man injoined them to ſee put in execution, as ſeveral Counties by 
their daily Petitions defired Them todo, and in ſome places begun all- 
*ready to Do it of Themſelves. Notwithſtanding all that importunity, 

1 the King made no other Anſwer than formerly he had done, that he 
« would give a full Anſwer at his return from Dover. 

IN the mean time the Houſe of Commons, to whom every day Pe- 
titions are directed by the ſeveral Counties of England, profeſſing all 
Allegiance to them, govern Abſolutely, the Lords concurring, or rather 
ſubmitting to whatſoever is propoſed; inſomuch as when they had bailed 7% f. 
the twelve Biſhops, who were in the Tower for the Treaſon of their 2 — 
Proteſtation, which they did the next day after the Bill was paſſed for 577 #5 com 
taking away their Votes, the Houſe of Commons in great indignation -+». 
expoſtulated with them, and cauſed them immediately again to be re- 

o committed to the Tower. So they gave their private intimations to 
their Correſpondents in the Counties, that they ſhould make ſmall entries 
upon the Militia ; which was done in many places, the people chooſing 
their Officers, and Liſting themſelyes, and ſo Training and — | 
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Divers cus. under the names of Voluntiers; whereby they had opportunity to unite 
woke ib theimſelves, to know their Confederates, obſerve thoſe who were of 
zrwer ff the ther opinions, and to provide Armes and Ammunition againſt they 
ſhould have occaſion. The Tower of London was at their Devotion and 
Hull was their own; the Mayor of that place having been lately ſent for 
and reprehended, for having ſaid, that they ought not to have Soldiers 
« billetted upon them by the Petition of Right, and for refuſing to ſubmit 
that Town, which was His charge, to the Government of M Hotham; 
and after a tedious and chargeable attendance, without being brought to 
a publick hearing, he was perſwaded to ſubmit; and ſo was diſcharged. 1» 
Moncy raiſed THEN they fell to raiſing of money under pretence of the relief of 
"eine Ireland, and, for that purpoſe, prepared“ an Act for the payment of 
lend ce four hundred thouſand pounds to ſuch perſons as were Nominated by 
| «themſelves, and to be disburſed and iſſued in ſuch manner, and to ſuch 
« uſes, as the two Houſes ſhould direct, which the King confirmed ac - 
ec cordingly; whereby they had a ſtock of credit to raiſe monies, when- 
ſoever they found themſelves put to it: And this could not be pre- 
vented; for the King having committed the carrying on the War of 
Treland to them, and they being ingaged both for the payment of the 
arrears to the Officers of the Northern Army disbanded the Summer be. 
fore, and of the three hundred thouſand pounds to the Scots, his Ma- 
jeſty was neceſſitated to paſs the Act with ſuch General clauſes, that it 
might be in their power to divert the money to other uſes, than thoſe, 
to which it was given; as it afterwards fell out. 105 
Tre e, Tux Queen being ſhipped for Holland, his Majeſty returned to Green. 
Lad, ich, Whither he had ſent to the Marquis of Hertford to bring the 
Erich, Prince of Wales from Hampton. Court to meet him; of which as ſoon as 
Pore r, the Houſes were advertiſed, they ſent a Meſſage to the King, who was 
tum, upon his way from Dover, to defire him, © that the Prince might not 
be removed from Hampton. Court, for that they conceived his removal 
*at That time might be a cauſe to promote Jealouſies and Fears in the 
te hearts of his good Subjects, which they thought neceſſary to avoid; 
and, at the ſame time, ſent an expreſs Order to the Marquiſs of Hert. 
ford, ©to require him not to ſuffer the Prince to go to Creenmich; but 
his Lordſhip, chooſing rather to obey the King's commands than Theirs, 
carried his Highneſs to his Father; of which the Houſes no ſooner were 
informed, than they ſent ſome Members of both Houſes to Greemich 
*to bring the Prince from thence to London. But when they came thi- 
ther, they found the King, whom they did not expect there; and ſo made 
no attempt to perform that Command. The reaſon of this extravagancy # 
(beſides their natural humour to affront the King, and this ſeeming care 
of the Prince was a Popular thing) was pretended to be an information 
they had received from a Member of the Houſe. 

THERE was one Grz/zth, a young Welſh-man, of no parts or repu- 
tation, but for eminent Licence; this youth had long, with great bold- 
neſs, followed the Court, and pretended to preferment there; and ſoin 
the Houſe had allways oppoſed, as far as not conſenting, all the undu- 
titul Acts towards the King, and, upon this ſtock of merit, had prefled 
more confidently for a reward; and, when the Queen was ready to take 
ſhipping at Dover for Holland, he barefaced importuned her to mediate o 
to the King, © that he might be forthwith admitted of the Prince's Bed- 
* Chamber; the which her Majeſty refuſing, he told his Companions, 
that ſince he could not render himſelf conſiderable by doing the King 
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«Service, he would be confiderable by doing him Diſſervice: and fo 
made great haſt to London, and openly in the Houſe: told them (the ſame 
day that the Prince was to go to Greenwich) © that if they were not 
exactly careful, they would ſpeedily loſe the Prince; for, to His know: 
«ledge, there was a deſign and reſolution immediately to carry him into 
« France. From which ſenſeleſs and groundleſs information, he was 
taken into their favour; and, his Malice ſupplying the defect of other 
parts, was thenceforth taken into truſt, and uſed as their Bravo to juſtify 
all their exceſſes in Taverns and Ordinaries. And I ſaw M Hambder 
i» ſhortly after this diſcovery, take him in his arms, telling him, © his Soul 
«rejoiced to ſee, that God had put it into his heart to take the right way. 

To their Meſſage the King ſent them word, © that to Their Fears and 
«Tealoufies he knew not what Anſwer to give, not being able to imagine 
*from what grounds they proceeded; but if any information had been 
« gjyen to them to cauſe thoſe apprehenſions, he much deſired the ſame 
might be examined to the bottom; and then he hoped, that their Fears 
c and Jealouſies would be Hereafter continued only with reference to his 
* Majeſty's rights and Honour. | 


THx Queen being gone, and the Prince come to his Father at Green: 7% K: 


further An- 


ich, the King ſent an Anſwer to the two Houſes concerning the Mili- 


* conſidered that, which had been ſent him from both Houſes, for the 
«ordering the Militia to be made an Ordinance of Parliament by the 
*-iving his Royal aſſent, as he could by no means do it for many rea- 
0 ſons, ſo he did not conceive himſelf obliged to it by any Promiſe made 
*tothem in his Anſwer to their former Petition. He faid, he found 
great cauſe to except againſt the Preface, or Introduction to that Or- 
der; which confeſſed a moſt dangerous and deſperate deſign upon the 
*Houſe of Commons of late, ſuppoſed to be an effect of the Bloody Coun- 
*ſels of Papiſts, and other ill affected perſons, by which many might 
* underſtand (looking upon other printed Papers to that purpoſe) his 
n coming in Perſon to the Houſe of Commons on the fourth of J. 
* zuary, which begot ſo — a miſunderſtanding between him and 
© his People. And for That, tho he believed it, upon the Information 
*fince given him, to be a breach of their Privileges, and had offer d, 
and was ready, to repair the ſame for the future, by any Act ſhould be 
* defired from his Majeſty; yet he muſt declare, and require to be be- 
*lieved, that he had no other deſign upon that Houſe, or any Member 
*of it, than to require, as he did, the perſons of thoſe five Gentlemen 
he had before accuſed of High-Treaſon, and to declare that he meant 
to proceed againſt them Legally, and Speedily ; upon which he be- 
*lieved that Houſe would have delivered them up. | 

He called the Allmighty God to witneſs, that he was fo far from 
any intention or thought of force or violence, alltho' that Houſe had 
© not delivered them according to his demand, or in any caſe whatſo- 
*ever, that he gave thole his Servants, and others, who then waited on 
*his Majeſty, expreſs charge and command, that they ſhould give no 
e offence unto any man; nay if they received any provocation or injury, 
* that they ſhould bear it without return; and he neither ſaw, nor knew, 
*that any perſon of his train had any other weapons, but his Penſioners 
and Guard, thoſe with which they Uſually attend his perſon to Parlia- 
«© ment; and the other Gentlemen, Swords. And therefore he doubted 
*not, but the Parliament would be * of his Honour therein, Fro 
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ſwer concern- 


tia; ©that having, with his beſt care and underſtanding, peruſed and u, 
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© he ſhould not undergo any imputation by the raſh and indiſcreet ex- 
< preflions of any young men then in his train, or by any deſperate words 
e utter d by others, who might mingle with them without His conſent 
© or approbation. 1 | 4K 

*FoR the Perſons Nominated to be the Lieutenants of the ſeveral 
« Counties of England and Wales, he ſaid he was contented to allow. 
ce that recommendation; only concerning the City of London, and ſuch 
* other Corporations as by ancient Charters had granted to them the 
power of the Militia, he did not conceive that it could ſtand with Juſtice 
© or Policy to alter their Government in that particular. And he was « 
ce willing forthwith to grant to every one of them, that of London and 
« other Corporations excepted, ſuch Commiſſions, as he had granted this 
Parliament to ſome Lords Lieutenants by their advice. But if that 
power were not thought enough, but that more ſhould be thought fit 
«to be granted to thoſe perſons named, than, by the Law, is in the Crown 
„it ſelf, he ſaid, he thought it reaſonable that the ſame ſhould be by 


* ſome Law firſt veſted in Him, with power to transfer it to thoſe per- 


*ſons; which he would willingly do: and whatever that power ſhould 
© be, to avoid all future doubts and queſtions, he defired it might be di- 
te geſted into an Act of Parliament, rather than an Ordinance; ſo that 
* all his Subjects might thereby particularly know, both what they were 
*to do, and what they were to ſuffer for their neglect; that ſo there 
* might be the leaſt latitude for them to ſuffer under any Arbitrary 
ce power whatſoever, 

Jo the time defired for the Continuance of the powers to be granted, 
ce he ſaid, he could not conſent to diveſt himſelf of the Juſt Power, which 
* God, and the Laws of the Kingdom, had placed in him for the defence 
* of his People, and to put it into the hands of others for any Indefinite 
ce time. And ſince the ground of their requeſt to him was to ſecure their 
< preſent Fears and Jealouſies, that they might with ſafety apply them: 3- 
«ſelves to his Meſſage of the 20 of January, he hoped that his Grace to 
* them fince that time, in yielding to ſo many of their deſires; and in 
* agreeing to the perſons now recommended to him, and the power before 
© expreſſed, to be placed in them, would wholely diſpel thoſe Fears and 
*Tealouſies; and he aſſured them, that as he had applied this Unuſual 
*remedy to their Doubts; ſo, if there ſhould be cauſe, he would con- 
*tinue the ſame to ſuch time, as ſhould be agreeable to the ſame care he 


now expreſſed towards them. 


H ſaid, he was ſo far from receding from any thing he had pro- 
e miſed, or intended to grant in his former Anſwer, that he had hereby # 
* conſented to all that had been then asked of him by that Petition, con- 
* cerning the Militia of the Kingdom, except that of London and the 
*other Corporations; which was to put the ſame into the hands of ſuch 
* perſons, as ſhould be recommended to him by both Houſes of Parlia- 
*ment. And hedoubted not but they, upon well weighing the particu- 
lars of that his Anſwer, would find the ſame more ſatisfactory to their 
*ends, and the Peace and Welfare of all his good Subjects, than the way 
* propoſed by that intended Ordinance; to which, for thoſe reaſons, he 
* could not conſent. 

_ * AND whereas he obſerved by their late Petition, that in ſome places,» 
*f{ome perſons begun allready to intermeddle of Themſelves with the 
* Militia, he ſaid he expected his Parliament ſhould examine the parti- 
*culars thereof, it being a matter of high concernment, and very great 

* conlequence. 
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« conſequence. And he required, that if it ſhould appear to them, that 
«any perſon whatſoever had preſumed to command the Militia without 
aw ful Authority, they might be proceeded againſt according to Law. 

IT ſeems this was not the Anſwer they promiſed themſelves; for, at 27 of 40rd 
the publiſhing it, they were marvellouſly tranſported, and immediately * 
Voted, both Houſes concurring in it, that thoſe, who adviſed his Ma- 

« jeſty to give that Anſwer, were Enemies tothe State, and miſchievous 
« projectors againſt the defence of the Kingdom: That that denial was of J 
that dangerous conſequence, that if his Majeſty ſhould perfiſt in it, it 
,o« would hazard the peace and ſafety of all his Kingdems, unleſs ſome 
« ſpeedy remedy were applied by the wiſdom, and authority of both 
« Houſes of Parliament: And that ſuch parts of the Kingdom, as had all- 
«ready put themſelves into a poſture of defence againſt the common 
« danger, had done nothing but what was juſtifiable, and was approved 
« by both Houſes. And having cauſed theſe, and ſuch other Reſolutions 
to be immediately publiſhed in print, that their friends abroad might 
know what they had to do, they ſent a Committee of both Houſes to the 
King at Theobalds with another Petition; in which they told him, “ that g Prices o/ 
« their juſt apprehenſions of ſorrow and fear, in reſpect of the publick is xi «+ 
f .»* dangers and miſeries like to fall upon his Majeſty and the Kingdom, bald, 
* were much encreaſed upon the receipt of his unexpected denial of their 
*moſt Humble and Neceflary Petition concerning the Militia of the 
Kingdom; and that they were eſpecially grieved, that wicked and miſ- 
* chievous Counſellors ſhould ſtill have that power with him, as in that 
time, of approaching and imminent Ruin, he ſhould rather incline to 
*that, which was apt to further the accompliſhment of the deſires of the 
*moſt malignant Enemies of God's true Religion, and of the Peace and 
Safety of himſclf, and his Kingdom, than to the dutiſul and faithful 
* Counſel of his Parliament. Wherefore, they ſaid, they were inforced in 
50 all humility to Proteſt, that, if his Majeſty ſhould perſiſt in that denial, 
*the dangers and diſtempers of the Kingdom were ſuch, as would endure 
*no longer delay: but unleſs he ſhould be gractouſly pleaſed to aſſure 
them by thoſe Meflengers, that he would ſpeedily apply his Royal aſſent 
eto the ſatisfaQtion of their former deſires, they ſhould be inforced, for 
*the ſafety of his Majeſty and his Kingdoms, to diſpoſe of the Militia 
by the Authority of both Houſes, in ſuch a manner as had been pro- 
* pounded to him; and they refolved to do it accordingly. 
*THEey likewiſe moſt humbly beſought his Majeſty to believe, that 
*the dangerous and deſperate defign upon the Houſe of Commons, men- 
-*tioned in their Preamble, was not inſerted with any intention to caſt , 
the leaſt aſperſion upon his Majeſty; but therein they reflected upon 
that Malignant Party, of whoſe bloody and malicious practices they 
had ſo often experience, and from which they could never be ſecure, 
* unleſs his Majeſty would be pleaſed to put from him thoſe wicked and 
*unfaithful Counſellors, who interpoſed their own corrupt and malicious 
*deſigns betwixt his Majeſty's goodneſs and wiſdom, and the proſperity 
*and contentment of himſelf, and of his People : And that for the 
* diſpatch of the great affairs of the Kingdom, the ſafety of his Perſon, 
"the protection and comfort of his Subjects, he would be pleaſed to con- 
e tinue his abode near to London, and the Parliament; and not to with- 
| draw himſelf to any the remoter parts, which if he ſhould do, muſt 
A needs be a cauſe of great danger and diſtraction. 
*THAT he would likewiſe be graciouſly pleaſed to 8 the 
| «Prince's 
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ce Prince's Highneſs in thoſe parts at S James's, or any other of his 
ce Houſes near London; whereby the deſigns, which the Enemies of the 
«Religion, and Peace of the Kingdom might have upon his Perſon, 
* and the Jealouſies and Fears of his People might be prevented. 

«* A ND they beſought him to be informed by them, that, by the Laws 
ce of the Kingdom, the power of raiſing, ordering, and diſpoſing ofthe Mi. 
ce litia within any City, Town, or other place, could not be granted to 
e any Corporation by Charter, or otherwiſe, without the Authority and 
* Conſent of Parliament: And that thoſe parts ofthe Kingdom, which 
© had put themſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the Common danger, 
ce had therein done nothing but according to the Declaration and Di- 
*re&ion of both Houſes, and what was juſtifiable by the Laws of the 
Kingdom. All which their moſt humble counſel and defires they pray. 
«ed him to accept, as the effect of that Duty and Allegiance, which they 
ce owed unto him, and which would not ſuffer them to admit of any 
ce thoughts, intentions, or endeavours, but ſuch as were neceſſary and ad- 
* yantageous for his greatneſs, and honour, and the ſafety and proſperity 
« of the Kingdom, according to that Truſt and Power which the Laws 
© had repoſed in them. 

Ass oo N as the Petition was read, the King told them that preſented: 
it, © that he was ſo much amazed at their Meflage, that he knew not what 
to Anſwer. He ſaid, they ſpoke of Jealouſies, and Fears, but he defired 
them to lay their hands to their hearts, and ask themſelves, whether He 
* might not likewiſe be diſturbed with Fears and Jealouſies? and if ſo, 
*he aſſured them, that Meſſage had nothing leſſened them. 

*For the Militia, he ſaid, he had thought ſo much of it before he 
«ſent his Anſwer, and was ſo well aſſured that the Anſwer was agrce- 
«able to what, in juſtice or reaſon, They could ask, or He in honour 
grant, that he ſhould not alter it in any point. 

*FoR his refidence near them, he ſaid, he wiſhed it might be ſo ſafe z- 
and honourable, that he had no cauſe to abſent himſelf from ite. 
ce Hall: he bid them ask themſelves, whether he had not? For his Son, 
*he ſaid, he ſhould take that care of him, which ſhould juſtify him to 
* God, as a Father; and to his Dominions, as a King. To conclude, he 
*aſlured them upon his honour, that he had no thought but of Peace, 

*and Juſtice to his People; which he would by all fair means ſeek to 
' preſerve and maintain, relying upon the goodneſs and providence of 
God for the preſervation of himſelf, and his Rights. 

THis, being ſuddainly, and with more than uſual quickneſs ſpoken by 
the King, much appalled them; but they were too far ingaged to retire; 
and therefore, aſſoon as it was reported to the Houſes, they reſolved, upon 
debate, that the Kingdom ſhould be forthwith put into a poſture of de- 
© fence, by authority of both Houſes, in ſuch a way as had been formerly 
*agreed upon by both Houſes; and that a Declaration ſhould be ſpeedily 
ſent unto the King, containing the cauſes of their juſt Fears and ſealou- 
e ſies, and to make it evident that any that were entertained againſt 
«Them were groundleſs; Ordering at the ſame time, © that all the Lords 
* Lieutenants of any Counties in England, who had been formerly ſo con- 
* ſtituted by the King by his Commiſſions under thegreat Seal of gland, 
* ſhould immediately bring in thoſe Commiſſions to be cancelled as ille-; 
«gal: Albeit ſome ſuch Commiſſions had been granted, upon their own 
defire,fince the beginning of the Parliament, as particularly to the Earl of 


Eſjex to be Lord Lieutenant of Tork-/bire, and to the Earl of Salisbuiy 
for Dor/et-ſhire. | Tur 
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- THEN both Houſes ſent to the Earl of Northumberland, being High 
Admiral of England, © that they had receiv d advertiſement of extraor- 
« dinary preparations made, by the neighbouring Princes, both by Land 
«and Sea; by which an apprehenſion was raiſed in both Houſes, that 
the publick Honour, Peace, and Safety of his Majeſty, and his Kingdom, 
could not be ſecured, unleſs a timely courſe was taken for the putting 
e the Kingdom into a condition of defence at Sea, as well as at Land: 
that they did therefore Order him forthwith to give effectual direction 
« that all the Ships belonging to his Majeſty's Navy, and fit for Service, 
o,] nd not already abroad, or deſignd for the Summers Fleet, ſhould be 
«rigged, and put in ſuch a readineſs, as that they might be ſoon fitted 
« for the Sea: and that his Lordſhip would alſo make known to the 
« Maſters, and Owners of other Ships, in any of the Harbours of the 
„Kingdom, as might be of uſe for the Publick defence, that it would 
* be an acceptable ſervice to the King and Parliament, if They would 
*1;kewiſe cauſe their Ship to be rigged, and ſo far put into a readineſs, 
« as they might, at a ſhort warning, likewiſe be ſet to Sea upon any emer- 
gent occaſion; which would be a means of great ſecurity to his Ma- 
*jeſty and his Dominions. To which the Earl returned an Anſwer 
»- full of ſubmiſſion and obedience. 

I HAVE been aſſured from perſons of very good Credit, and conver- 
ſant with thoſe Councils, that they had in deliberation and debate to 
ſend, and take the Prince from his Father at Theobald by force; but 
that deſign was quickly laid afide, when they heard that the King was 
removed from thence to New- Marker, and was like to make a further 
progreſs. So they uſed all poſſible expedition in preparing their Decla- 
ration, which they direfted to his Majeſty, and in which they told him, 
that although that Anſwer, he had given to their Petition at 7 heobalds, 
did give juſt cauſe of ſorrow to them; yet it was not without ſome 

wo mixture of Confidence and Hope, confidering thoſe expreſſions pro- 
*ceeded from the miſapprehenſions of their Actions and Intentions; 
* which, having no ground of truth or reality, might, by his juſtice and 
* wiſdom, be removed, when he ſhould be fully informed, that thoſe 
Fears and ſealouſies of theirs, which his Majeſty thought to be caule- 
*lefs, and without any juſt ground, did neceſſarily and clearly ariſe from 
*thole dangers and diſtempers, into which the miſchievous and evil 
* Councils about him had brought the Kingdom. And that thoſe Other 
Fears and Jealoufies, by which his Favour, his Royal Preſence, and 
* Confidence, had bcen withdrawn from his Parliament, had no foun- 

dation, or ſubſiſtence in any action, intention, or miſcarriage of Theirs; 
but were merely grounded upon the falſhood and malice of thoſe who, 
for the ſupporting and fomenting their own wicked deſigns againſt the 
Religion, and Peace of the Kingdom, did ſeek to deprive his Majeſty 
*of the ſtrength, and the affection of his People; and Them of his 
Grace and Protection; and thereby, to ſubje&t both his Perſon, and 
the whole Kingdom, to ruin and deſtruction. 

*THAT to fatisfy his Majeſty's Judgment and Conſcience in both 
© thoſe points, they deſired to make a free, and clear Declaration of the 
* cauſes of their Fears and ſealouſies, in ſome particulars. 

© 1, *THAT the deſign of altering Religion, in this and his other 
Kingdoms, had been potently carried on, by thoſe in greateſt Au- 
*thority about him, for divers years together: and that the Queen's 
* Agent at Rome, and the Pope's _ or Nuntio, Here, were = 
x only 
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* only evidences of that defign, but had been great Actors in it. 
2. Ta the War with Scotland was procured to make way for that 
intent, and chiefly fomented by the Papiſts, and others Popiſhly af. 
« fected, whereof they had many evidences, eſpecially their free and ge- 
«neral contribution to it. | 
2. © THAT the Rebellion in Ireland was framed, and contrived, here 
jn England; and that the Erng/ih Papiſts ſhould have riſen about the 


c ſame time, they had ſeveral teſtimonies and advertiſements from Ire. 


« Jand; and that it was a common Speech amongſt the Rebels (with 
«which, they ſaid, other evidences did concur, as the information of a 
ce Miniſter who came out of Ireland,; the Letter of one Tri/tram Whet- 
* comb in Ireland to his Brother in England, and many others) that they 
« would recover unto his Majeſty his Royal Prerogative, wreſted from 
ce him by the Puritan faction in the Houſes of Parliament in England; 
ce and would maintain Epiſcopal juriſdiction, and the lawtulneſs thereof; 
* which, they ſaid, were the two quarrels, upon which his late Army 


jn the North ſhould have been incenſed againſt them. 


4. Tk cauſe they had to doubt that the late deſign, ſtyled the 


« Queen's pious intention, was for the alteration of Religion in this King. 


« dom, for ſucceſs whereof the Pope's Nuntio (the Count Rogetti) in-: 
*;oyn'd faſting and praying to be obſervd every week by the Engij/h 
« Papiſts; which, they ſaid, appeard to them by one of the original 
Letters directed by him to a Prieſt in Lancaſhire. 

5. Tux boldneſs of the /r;/b Rebels in affirming they do nothing 
but by Authority from the King; that they call themſelves the Queen's 
Army; that the prey and booty they take from the Exgliſb, they mark 
* with the Queen's mark; that their purpoſe was to come into England, 
« when their bufineſs was done in Ireland; and ſundry other things of 
that kind, which, they ſaid, were proved by one Ocore/ly, and others; 
but eſpecially in the foremention'd Letter from Tri/tram Whetcomb, x 
« wherein there was this paſſage, that many other Speeches they utter, 
*concerning Religion, and our Court of Eng/and, which he dares not 
commit to paper. ä 

6. Tu many attempts to provoke his late Army, and the Arm 
of the Scots, and to raiſe a Faction in the City of London, and other 
* parts of the Kingdom. That thoſe who had been Actors in theſe 
© buſineſſes, had their dependence, their countenance, and incourage- 
ment, from the Court; witneſs the Treaſon, whereof M Jermyn, and 
«others, ſtood accuſed; who they ſaid, was tranſported beyond Seas 
* by Warrant under his Majeſty's own hand, after he had given affurance# 


to his Parliament, that he had laid a ſtrict command upon his Ser- 


*yants, that none of them ſhould depart from Court. And that dan- 
* gerous Petition deliverd to Captain Leg by his Majeſty's own hand, 
* accompanied with a direction Signd with C. R. 

7.* THE falſe and ſcandalous accuſation againſt the Lord A7mboltor, 
e and the five Members of the Houſe of Commons, tender d to the Par- 
* lament by his own Command, and endeavour'd to be juſtified in the 
„City by his own preſence and perſwaſion, and to be put in execution 
<upon their perſons by his demand of them in the Houſe of Commons 
«in ſo terrible and violent a manner, as far exceeded all former breaches 
*of Privileges of Parliament acted by his Majeſty, or any of his Pre- 
* deceflors : and they ſaid, whatever his own intentions were, divers 
* bloody and deſperate perſons, that attended him, diſcover'd their at- 
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e ſections, and reſolutions, to have maſſacre d and deſtroyed the Mem- 
* bers of that Houſe, if the abſence of thoſe perſons accuſed had not, by 
* God's providence, ſtoppd the giving that 2vord, which they expected 
for the ſetting them upon that barbarous and bloody Act: The liſting 
« of Officers, and Soldiers, for a Guard at Yhzue-Hall, and ſuch other 
© particulars. 
\ 8. THA, after a Vote had paſſed in the Houſe of Commons, declar- 
ing that the Lord Digy had appear d in a Warlike manner at Mingſton 
Kupon Thames, to the terrour and affright of his Majeſty's good Subjects, 
* and diſturbance of the publick Peace of the Kingdom, he ſhould ne- 
“ vertheleſs be in that credit with his Majeſty, as to be ſent away by 
«his Majeſty's own Warrant to S* 7. Pennington to land him beyond 
«Seas: from whence he vented his own Trayterous conceptions, that 
his Majeſty ſhould declare himſelf, and retire to a place of ſtrength; 
as if he could not be ſafe amongſt his People. Which falſe and malicious 
*counſel, and advice, they ſaid, they had great cauſe to doubt, made too 
«deep an impreſſion upon his Majeſty, confidering the courſe he was 
«pleaſed to take of abſenting himſelf from his Parliament, and carrying 
«the Prince with him; which ſeemed to expreſs a purpoſe in his Ma- 
»<jeſty to keep himſelf in a readineſs for the acting of it. 

9. THE many advertiſements they had from Rome, Paris, Venice, 
and other parts, that they ſtill expected that his Majeſty had ſome 
great defign in hand, for the altering of Religion, and the breaking 
*theneck of his Parliament. That the Pope's Nuntio had ſollicited the 
Kings of France, and Spain, to lend his Majeſty four thouſand men 
e apiece, to help to maintain his Royalty againſt the Parliament. And, 
they ſaid, as that Forreign Force was the moſt pernicious, and ma- 
< lignant deſign of all the reſt; ſo they hoped it was, and ſhould allways 
© be, fartheſt from his Majeſty's thoughts; becauſe no man would be- 

© lieve he would give up his People, and Kingdom, to be ſpoild by 
ce ſtrangers, if he did not likewiſe intend to change both his own profeſ- 
*fion in Religion, and the Publick profeſſion of the Kingdom, that fo 
he might be ſtill more aſſured of thoſe Forreign States of the Popiſh 
*Religion for their future ſupport, and defence. 

«THESE, they ſaid, were ſome of the grounds of their Fears and 
*Tealoufies, which had made them ſo earneſtly implore his Royal Au- 
*thority, and Protection, for their defence and ſecurity, in all the ways 
* of Humility and Submiſſion; which being denied by his Majeſty, ſe- 
*duced by evil Counſel, they did, with ſorrow for the great and un- 

-*avoidable miſery and danger, which was thereby like to fall upon his 
*own Perſon, and his Kingdoms, apply themſelves to the uſe of that 
power for the ſecurity and defence of both, which, by the fundamental 
*Laws and Conſtitutions of the Kingdom, refided in them; yet till 
© reſolving to keep themſelves within the bounds of faithfulneſs, and alle- 
giance to his Sacred Perſon, and Crown. 

*To the Fears and ſealouſies expreſſed by his Majeſty, when he ſaid, 
that for his refidence near the Parliament, he wiſhed it might be ſo 
„ ſafe and honourable, that he had no cauſe to abſent himſelf from 
*I/hite-Hall: That, they faid, they took as the greateſt breach of Pri- 

„ vilege, that could be offer d; as the heavieſt miſery to Himſelf, and 
*;mputation upon Them, that could be imagined, and the moſt miſ- 


of chievous effect of evil Counſels; it rooted up the ſtrongeſt Foundation 
"of the ſafety and honour, the Crown afforded; it ſeemed as much as 
212 e might 
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„them. But, they ſaid, it was not Words, that 


might be, they ſaid, to caſt upon the Parliament ſuch a Charge, as was 
< inconſiſtent with the nature of that great Council, being the Body, of 
«* which his Majeſty was the Head; it ſtruck at the very Being both of 
« the King and Parliament, depriving his Majeſty, in his own apprehen. 
« Gon, of Their fidelity, and Them of His Protection; which are the 
«natural bonds and ſupports of Government, and Subjection. 
TRHEx ſaid, they had, according to his Majeſty's defire, laid their 
c hands upon their hearts; they had asked themſelves in the ſtricteſt exa- 
< mination of their Conſciences; they had ſearched their affections, their 
< thoughts, confidered their actions; and they found none, that could io 
« give his Majeſty any juſt occaſion to abſent himſelf from ¶ hite- Hall, 
and his Parliament; but that he might, with more honour and ſafety, 
continue There; than in any other place. They ſaid, his Majeſty laid 
A General tax upon them: if he would be graciouſly pleaſed to let them 
«know the Particulars, they ſhould give a clear and ſatisfactory An- 
c wer. But, they ſaid, they could have no hope of ever giving his Ma- 
* ;eſty ſatisfaction, when thoſe Particulars, which he had been made 
© belieye were true, yet, being produced, and made known to them, ap- 
« peared to be falſe, and his Majeſty notwithſtanding would neither 
< puniſh, nor produce the Authors, but go on to contract New fears and «: 
© ;ealoyſies, upon General and Uncertain grounds; affording them no 
* means, or poſſibility of Particular Anſwer to the clearing of theraſclyes, 
* of which they gave him theſe Inſtances. I. The Speeches pretended 
to be ſpoken at Renſington concerning the Queen, which had been de- 
«© 11jed and diſavowed yet his Majeſty had not named the Authors. 
4. The Charge and Accuſation of the Lord Azmbo/ton, and the five 
* Members, who refuſed no Tryal or Examination, which might ſtand 
* with the Privileges of Parliament; yet no Authors, no Witneſſes, 
«were produced againſt whom they might have reparation for the great 
c ;jnjury, and infamy caſt upon them. 55 
*THEy beſought his Majeſty to conſider in what State he was, how 
*ealy and fair a way he had to happineſs, honour, greatneſs, and plenty, 
*and ſecurity, if he would joyn with his Parliament, and his faithful 
Subjects, in the defence of the Religion, and the publick good of the 
Kingdom. That, they ſaid, was all they expected from him, and for 
* that, they would return to him their lives, fortunes, and utmoſt en- 
% deavours to ſupport his Majeſty, his juſt * and a power over 


ould ſecure them in 
thoſe their Humble deſires; they could not but tod well and forrow- 


fully remember, what gracious Meſſages they had from him the laſt ,- 


«Summer; when, with His privity, the bringing up of the Army was 
© in agitation: They could not but with the like affections recall to their 
„minds, how, not two days before he gave direction for the aforemen- 
e tioned Accuſation, and his own Coming to the Commons Houſe, that 
* Houle received from him a Gracious Meflage, that he would allways 
*have care of Their Privileges, as of his own Prerogative; and of the 
«ſafety of Their Perſons, as of his own Children. 

*THEr faid, that which they expected, and which would give them 
* aſſurance that he had no thought but of Peace, and Juſtice to his Peo- 
* plc, mult be ſome Real effect of his goodneſs to them, in granting? 
*thole things, which the preſent neceſſity of the Kingdom did inforce 
*them to defire. And in the firſt place, that he would be graciouſly 
* pleaſed to put from him thoſe wicked, and miſchievous n 
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« which had cauſed all thoſe dangers, and diſtractions; and to continue 
« his own reſidence, and the Prince's, near London, and the Parliament, 
«which they hoped, would be a happy beginning of contentment, and 
© Confidence between him and his people; and be followed with many 
« ſucceeding bleſſings of Honour and Greatneſs to his Majeſty, and of 
« ſecurity and proſperity to Them. | 

I x the debate of this Declaration, the like whereofhad never before 
been heard of in Parliament, in which they took his Majeſty's doubt of 
his ſafety at hits. Hall ſo heavily, that, they ſaid, it ſeemed to caft 


0 ſuch a charge upon the Parliament, as was inconſiſtent with the na- 


«ture of that great Council (ſo apprehenfive they were of the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of want of freedom) the Prevalent Party carried themſelves 
with that pride, and impetuoſity, that they would endure no oppoſition 
or diſpute; inſomuch as 8 Ralph Hopton (who indeed was very grievous 
to them for not complying with them) for objecting againſt ſome ſharp 
expreſſions in the Declaration ( before it paſſed the Houſe, and when 
the Queſtion was, whether it ſhould paſs) as being too diſtant from 
that reverence, which ought to be uſed to the King; and for ſaying, 
upon a Clauſe, in which they mentioned their General Intelligence from 


Nome, Venice, Paris, and other places, of ſome defign the King had 


upon Religion, and the Parliament, from whence they ſeemed to con- 
clude that the King would change his Religion, That they ſeemed to 
«round an opinion of the Kings Apoſtacy npon a leſs evidence, than 
« would ſerve to hang a fellow for ſtealing a Horſe, was committed to 
the Tower of London, for laying an imputation upon that Committee 
© which had drawn up the Declaration. Notwithſtanding which, after 
they had impriſoned him, they thought fit to make That expreſſion leſs 
groſs, and poſitive, though as it is ſet down above (in which words it 
paſſed, and was delivered to the King) it was thought by ſtanders by 


5 to be very unagreeable to the Gravity of a wiſe Court, and to the Duty 


75 


of Subjects. 
Bur in this particular, in oppreſſing all thoſe, who were of diffe- 


* 
— 


rent opinions from them, their carriage was ſo notorious and terrible, 


that Spies were ſet upon, and enquiries made upon all private, light, 
caſual diſcourſes, which fell from thoſe who were not Gracious to 
them: As M*'Trelawney, a Member of the Houſe of Commons, and a 
Merchant of great reputation, was expelled the Houſe, and committed 
to Priſon, for having ſaid, in a Private diſcourſe in the City, to a 
Friend, © that the Houſe could not appoint a Guard for themſelves with- 


© out the King's conſent, under pain of High-Treaſon : Which was 


proved by a fellow, who pretended to overhear him; when the perſon 
himſelf, with whom the conference was held, declared, © that he ſaid, 
eit Might be imputed to them for High-Treaſon : and it was confeſſed 
on all parts, that the words were ſpoken long before thediſcovery, and 
ſome days before the Houſe had Reſolved, © that they would have a 
* Guard. And afterwards, upon the old ſtock of their diſlike, when 
the War begun to break out, they again impriſoned this honeſt Gen- 
tleman; ſeized upon all his Eſtate, which was very good; and ſufter'd 
him to dye in Priſon for want of ordinary relief, and refreſhment. 
AND in this very time, we ſpeak of, and in the very buſineſs of 
the Militia, when every day very great multitudes of Petitions from 
molt of the Counties of Eng/and, and from the City of London, were 
preſented to both Houſes, to defire they 9 be put into a W 
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of defence; and that they would cauſe the Ordinance for the Militia 
to be ſpeedily executed, which was alledged to be an inſtance of the 
people's defire throughout the Kingdom, and the chief ground of their 
proceeding ; the moſt ſubſtantial Citizens of London both in reputa- 
tion, and Eſtate, finding that the Militia of that City, with which by 
their Charter, and Conſtant Practice, the Lord Mayor had been al- 
ways intruſted, was now with a moſt extravagant power to be com- 
mitted to a number of Factious perſons of the City, part of whom con- 
fiſted of men of no fortune, or reputation, reſolved to Petition both 
Houſes © not to alter the original conſtitution, and right of their City: » 
and, to that purpoſe, a Petition was ſigned by ſome hundreds, and 
very probably would in few days have been ſubſcribed by all, or moſt 
of the ſubſtantial Citizens of London. The Houſe had notice of this 
Petition , which they called another Conſpiracy and Plot againſt the 
Parliament, and immediately imployed a Member of their own to pro- 
cure a fight of it; who, under a truſt of redelivering it, got it into 
his hands, and brought it to the Houſe of Commons; upon which, 
ſome principal Citizens, who had ſubſcribed it, were examined, and 
committed to Priſon; and a direction given, that a Charge, and Im- 
peachment ſhould be prepared againſt the Recorder of London, who, » 
they heard, had been of Council in the drawing up, and preparing that 
Petition, and they knew, was oppoſite to their Tumultuary procced. 
ings. So when the chief Gentlemen of Oxford:/brre heard, that a Pe- 
tition had been delivered to the Houſe of Commons in their Name, 
and the name of that County, againſt the eſtabliſhed Government of 
the Church, and for the exerciſe of the Militia, they afſembled toge- 
ther to draw up a Petition diſavowing the former, and to defire, that 
*the ſettled Laws might be obſerved; of which the Lord Say having 
notice, he procured the chief Gentlemen to be ſent for as Delinquents, 
and ſo ſuppreſſed that Addreſs: And this was the meaſure of their 
Juſtice in many other particulars of the ſame nature, receiving and 
cheriſhing all mutinous, and ſeditious Petitions, and diſcountenancing 
ſuch as beſought the continuance, and vindication, of the ſo long cele- 
brated and happy Government in Church and State; the prime leaders 
of that Faction not bluſhing, in publick debates in the Houſe, to aver 
| *that no man ought to Petition for the Government eſtabliſhed by Law, 
1 e becauſe he had already his Wiſh; but they that deſired an Alteration, 

*could not otherwiſe have their defires known; and therefore were to 
i ebe countenanced. 


| Let e THE Committee, which preſented the Declaration to the King at + 


King with New-Mar ket, preſented likewiſe additional reaſons, as they called them, 


Reaſons for 


ti cont. for his Majeſty's return, and continuance near the Parliament; as a 
"cence »-ar matter, in their apprehenſion, of ſo great neceſſity, and importance 
ment. —_— the preſervation of his Perſon, and his Kingdom : and they 
aid, 
*THEyY could not think they diſcharged their duties in the ſingle 
*expreſſion of their defire, unleſs they added ſome ſurther reaſons to 
* back it with. 1. His Majeſty's abſence would cauſe men to believe, 
*that it was out of deſign to diſcourage the undertakers, and hinder 
k | *the other proviſions for raifing money for defence of Ireland. 2. It” 
If * would very much hearten the Rebels There, and diſaffected perſons 
14 ce in This Kingdom, as being an evidence, and effect of the Jealouſy 
and Diviſion between his Majeſty, and his people. 3. That it would 


much 
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6 much weaken, and withdraw the Affection of the Subject from his 
* Majeſty ; without which, a Prince is depriv'd of his chiefeſt ſtrength, 
and luſtre, and left naked to the greateſt dangers and miſeries, that 
*can be imagined. 4. That it would invite, and incourage the Ene- 
mies of our Religion and the State in forreign parts, to the attempt- 
„ing, and acting of their evil deſigns, and intentions towards us. 
* 5. That it would cauſe a great interruption in the proceedings of Par- 
*lament. Thoſe conſiderations, they ſaid, threaten'd ſo great dangers 
*to his Perſon, and to all his Dominions, that, as his Great Council, 

© they held it neceſſary to repreſent to him this their faithful Advice, 
that ſo, whatſoever ſhould follow, They might be excuſed before God, 
*and Man. 

W HI1L5sT that Declaration was reading, his Majeſty expreſſed ſome 
paſſion upon particular expreſſions; and once, when that paſſage was 
read, that takes notice © of the tranſportation of M' Jermy? by his Ma- 
© jeſty's own Warrant, after he had given his word, that he had com- 
*manded that none of his Servants ſhould depart from Court, inter- 
rupted the Earl of Hollaud, who read it, and faid, © that's Falſe; and 
when he was told, „it related not to the Date, but the Execution of 

:»*the Warrant, his Majeſty ſaid, © it might have been better expreſſed 
*then: It 1s a high thing to tax a King with breach of Promiſe. But 
after both the Declarations, and Reaſons were read, the King, after a h 
ſhort pauſe, ſaid to them; = 

*I AM confident that you expect not I ſhould give you a ſpeedy 
* Anſwer to this ſtrange, and unexpected Declaration; and I am ſorry, 
ein the diſtraction of this Kingdom, you ſhould think This way of Ad- 
*dreſs to be more convenient, than That propounded, by my Meſſage 
ef the twentieth of January laſt, to both Houſes. As concerning the 
grounds of your Fears and Jealoufies, I will take time to Anſwer 

them particularly; and doubt not but 1 ſhall do it to the ſatisfaction 
of all the world. God in His good time will, I hope, diſcover the 
* ſecrets and bottoms of all Plots, and Treaſons; and Then I ſhall ſtand 
*right in the eyes of all my People. In the mean time I muſt tell 
you, that I rather expected a vindication for the imputation laid upon 
me in M' Pym's Speech, than that any more General rumors, and 
* diſcourſes, ſhould get credit with you. For My Fears and Doubts, 
did not think they ſhould have been thought fo trivial and ground- 
*lefs, whilſt ſo many ſeditious Pamphlets, and Sermens, are looked 
* upon, and ſo great Tumults remember'd, unpuniſhed, and uninquired 
into. I ſtill confeſs my Fears, and call God to witneſs, that they are 
greater for the true Proteſtant profeſſion, my People and Laws, than 
for my own rights, or ſafety; though I muſt tell you, I conceive none 
*of theſe are free from danger. What would you have? Have I vio- 
*lated your Laws? Have I denied to paſs any one Bill for the eaſe, 
and ſecurity of my Subjects? I do not ask you what You have done 
for Me. Are my People tranſported with Fears and Apprehenſions? 
have offer'd as free, and general a Pardon as your ſelves can de- 
*viſe. There is a Judgment from Heaven upon this Nation, if theſe 
diſtractions continue. God ſo deal with Me, and Mine, as all my 
ee thoughts, and intentions, are upright for the maintainance of the true 
* Proteſtant profeſſion, and for the obſervation and preſervation of the 


Laus of the Land: and I hope God will bleſs, and aſſiſt thoſe Laws 
for my preſervation. 
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THis being ſuddainly, and with ſome vehemence, ſpoken by his 
Majeſty, and he having taken further time to Anſwer the Declaration, 
and the Reaſons, the Committee beſought him, * ſince they were to 
© carry back with them no other Anſwer, that his Majeſty would vouch- 
« ſafe to give them what he had ſpoken, in writing; which, the next 
morning, he did: And then the Earl of Holland again deſired him, 
«that he would reſide nearer his Parliament; whereunto the King 
briefly Anſwered, I would you had given me cauſe; but I am ſure 
- this Declaration is not the way to it. Then being asked by the Earl 
of Pembroke, whether the Militia might not be granted, as was defired !- 
by the Parliament, for a time? He Anſwered, * By God not for an hour. 
te You have asked that of me in this, was never asked of a King, and 
ce with which I will not truſt my Wife, and Children. He told them, 
ce he could not have believed the Parliament would have ſent him 
«ſuch a Declaration, if he had not ſeen it brought by ſuch perſons : 
* and ſaid he was Sorry for the Parliament, but Glad he had it; for 
*by that he doubted not to ſatisfy his People. He ſaid they ſpoke of 
ce ill Councils; but he was confident They had worſe Information, than 
* He had Councils. He told them, the buſineſs of Ireland would ne- 
*yer be done in the way they were in, four hundred would never do:» 
ce that work; it muſt be put into the hands of One: and, he ſaid, if 
„He were truſted with it, he would pawn his Head to end that 
* work. 

Ass oo as the Committee returned and reported, what Anſwer 
they had received, and in what diſpoſition and temper they found, and 
left the King; it was Orderd, that their Declaration, which they had 
ſent to him, ſhould be ſpeedily printed, and carefully diſperſed through- 
out the Kingdom, that the People might ſee upon what terms they 
ſtood ; and all other poſſible courſes were taken to poyſon the hearts, 
and affections of the Subjects, and to ſuppreſs all thoſe, who, in any» 
degree, ſeemed to diſlike their high proceedings. Above all, care was 
taken to place ſuch Preachers, and Lecturers, in the moſt populous Towns 
and Pariſhes, as were well known to Abhor the preſent Government, 
and temperature of Church and State; many of whom were recom- 
mended, and politively injoyned, and impoſed upon Pariſhes, by the 
Houſe of Commons; and others, by ſuch Factious Members, whoſe re- 
putation was moſt current: and all Canonical Clergy-men, and Ortho- 
dox Divines, were, with equal induſtry, diſcountenanced, impriſoned, 
or forced to a long attendance upon Committees, or the Houſe (which 
was worſe than Impriſonment) under the notion and imputation of Scan- 4 
dalous Miniſters. Which charge and reproach reached all Men, whoſe 
Inclinations they liked not, or whoſe Opinions they ſuſpected. And that 
they might be ſure to be as ſtrong and abſolute at Sea, as at Land, they 
appointed the Lord Admiral to ſend the Names of all thoſe Captains of 
Ships, who were to attend the Fleet for that Summer Service, to them, 
to the end they might have ſuch Men, in whom they might Confide ; 
which his Lordſhip moſt punctually obſerved. By which they helped 
to free him of thoſe Officers whom he could not plauſibly have diſ- 
charged; and ſtruck out the names of thoſe, whole Affections, or Rela- 
tions they thought themſelves not ſecure in. 60 

THe King thought it now time, according to his former reſolution, 
which he had not communicated to many, to remove to 7ork, which 
was a place of good reception, and conveniency, for thoſe, who — 

willing 
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willing to attend him; and to the end that there might be publick 
notice of it, he ſent from Huntington, when he was upon his Journey, 
a Meſſage to both Houſes : That, being then in his remove to his 
„City of Tork, where he intended to make his reſidence for ſome time, 
he thought fit to ſend that Meſſage to them, and very earneſtly to de- 
4 ſire them, that they would ule all poſſible induſtry in expediting the 
« buſineſs of Ireland; in which they ſhould find fo chearful a con- 
* currence from his Majeſty, that no inconvenience ſhould happen to 
*that Service by his abſence, he having all that paſſion for the re- 
„ ducing that Kingdom, which he had expreſſed in his former Meſſages, 
*and being, by Words, unable to manifeſt more affection to it, than he 
* had endeavourd to do by thoſe Meflages : having likewiſe done all 
*{uch Acts, as he had been moved unto by his Parliament. Therefore, 
*1f the misfortunes and calamities of his poor Proteſtant Subjects there 
*ſhould grow upon them (though he ſhould be deeply concern in, and 
ce ſenſible of their ſufferings). he ſaid, he ſhould waſh his hands before 
the world from the leaſt imputation of ſlackneſs in that moſt neceſſary, 
«and pious work. x 
* AND, that he might leaye no way unattempted, which might be- 
get a good underſtanding between him and his Parliament, he ſaid, 
*he thought 1t neceſlary to declare, that, as He had been fo tender 
© of the Privileges of Parliament, that he had been ready and for- 
„ward to retract any Act of his own, which he had been informed 
had trenched upon Their Privileges; ſo he expected an equal tender- 
*neſs in Them of His known Prerogatives, which are the unqueſtion- 
*able Privileges of the Kingdom ; amongſt which he was aflured, 
*it was a Fundamental one, that his Subjects could not be obliged to 
* obey any Act, Order, or Injunction, to which He had not given his 
* Conſent. 
0 ;> © AND therefore, he thought it neceſſary to publiſh, that he expected, 
and thereby required, obedience from all his loving Subjects to the 
Laus eſtabliſned; and that they preſumed not upon any pretence of 
Order, or Ordinance, to which his Majeſty was no Party, concerning 
*the Militia, or any other thing, to do, or execute what was not war- 
*rantable by thoſe Laws; he being reſfolvd to keep the Laws Him- 
*ſelf, and to require obedience to them from all his Subjects. 
HE once more recommended unto them the ſubſtance of his Meſſage 
* of the twentieth of January laſt; that they would compoſe, and di- 
*oveſt with all ſpeed, ſuch Acts as they ſhould think fit for the preſent, 
40 + *and future eſtabliſhment of their Privileges, the free and quiet in- 
joy ing their Eſtates and Fortunes, the liberties of their perſons, the 
e ſecurity of the true Religion Then profeſſed in the Church of England, 
*the maintaining his Regal and Juſt Authority, and ſettling his Re- 
; *venue; he being moſt defirous to take all fitting and juſt ways, which 
* might beget a happy underſtanding between him and his Parhament, 
in which he conceiv'd his greateſt Power, and Riches did conſiſt. 
| I HAvE not known both Houſes in more choler and rage, than upon 35 Poaſr = 
the receiving this Meſſage, which came early to them on Heane/day i»; he A. 
the ſixteenth of March. Now the day before had been ſpent in pre- 
;- paring all things ready for the execution of the Ordinance of the Mi- 
litia; They had Voted, and Reſolved, © that it was not any way againſt 
the Oath of Allegiance, that all the Commiſſions to Lieutenants un- 
der the Great Seal were Illegal, and Void; and that whoſoeyer ſhould 
T'Y © execute 
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« execute any power over the Militia by colour of any Commiſſion of 
e Lieutenancy, without conſent of both Houſes of Parliament, ſhould 


he accounted a diſturber of the Peace of the Kingdom. Then they 


agreed upon this Propoſition, that the Kingdom Had been of late, and 
«Still was, in ſo evident and imminent danger, both from Enemies 
« abroad, and a Popiſh and diſcontented Party at home, that there was 
«an urgent, and inevitable neceſſity of putting his Majeſty's Subjects 
into a poſture of defence, for the ſafeguard both of the King, and his 
« People; and that the Lords and Commons, apprehending that danger, 
and being ſenſible of their own duty to provide a ſuitable prevention, :» 
* had, in ſeveral Petitions, addreſſed themſelves to his Majeſty for the 
ce ordering, and diſpoſing the Militia of the Kingdom in ſuch a way, as 
* was agreed upon, by the wiſdom of both Houſes, to be moſt proper 
* for the preſent exigence of the Kingdom : Yet they could not obtain 
«it; but his Majeſty did ſeveral times refuſe to give his Royal aſſent 
« thereunto. Upon this Propoſition, they Reſolvd, that in that caſe 
© of extreme danger, and of his Majeſty's refuſal, the Ordinance agreed 
eon by both Houſes for the Militia did oblige the people, and ought 
* to be obeyed, by the Fundamental Laws of the Kingdom; and that 
* ſuch perſons as ſhould be Nominated Deputy Lieutenants, and ap- 
ce proved of by both Houſes, ſhould receive the commands of both 
* Houſes, to take upon them to execute their Offices. All which Re- 
ſolutions were orderd, the ſame night, to be printed and publiſhed. 


So that, when the King's Meſſage from Huntington was read the next 


Their Order 
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morning, and ſeem to be againſt their Votes of the day before, they 
concluded, that it could not be ſent from the King, but that it had 
© been inſerted in blanks left in the Town for ſuch purpoſes; and im- 
mediately made a Committee, ©to find out by whom that Meſſage was 
* framed, But when they remember d, that they had Voted as much 
a week before, and had examined the Gentlemen who brought it, and; 
had receivd it from the Kings own hand, they proceeded no further 
in that inquiſition ; but ſatisfied themſelves with a new Vote, © that 
«thoſe Perſons, who adviſed his Majeſty to abſent himſelf from the 
Parliament, and thoſe that adviſed him to that Meſſage, were Ene- 
*mies to the Peace of the Kingdom, and juſtly to be ſuſpected to be 
* favourers of the Rebellion in Treland. And for the matter it ſelf they 
* reſol vd to inſiſt upon their former Votes; and withal declared, © that 
*when the Lords and Commons in Parliament, which is the ſupreme 
Court of Judicature in the Kingdom, ſhould declare what the Law 
col the Land is, to have that not only queftion'd, and controverted, 
but Contradicted, and a Command that it ſhould Not be obeyed, was 
*a high breach of the Privilege of Parliament. 

AND this likewiſe they cauſed to be ſpeedily printed; leſt the King 
ſhould be able to perſwade the Subjects, that an Order of theirs, with- 
out His conſent, was no Law to compel their obedience. And from 
this laſt Reſolution, by which the Law of the Land, and conſequently 
the liberty of the Subject, was refolv'd into a Vote of the two Houſes, 
which paſſed without any diſpute or heſitation, all Sober Men diſcern d 
the tatal period of both, and ſaw a Foundation laid for all the Anarchy 
and Confuſion, that hath followed. 

IT was now known, that the King was gone to Jork, which made 
them apprehend their Principality of Hull might be in danger; and 
therefore they immediately Refolve, © that no Forces whatſoever ſhall 
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« be admitted in that Town, without the Immediate conſent of both 
«Houſes: which Order was ſent thither by an expreſs. And having 
prepared the People to be ready for the Militia, by publiſhing © that, 
*in caſe of Extreme danger, they were to obey that Ordinance; they 
were, in thenext place, to find the danger to be Extreme; and, to that 
purpoſe, they produced Letters without any name , pretended to be 
written from Anſterdam, fignifying, that they had intelligence there, 
that there was an Army ready in Denmark to be tranſported into 
« England, and was to be landed at Hull; which, they ſaid, had been 

o* confirmed to them, by a perſon of reputation, from New. Market, 
« who confirmed the Intelligence of Denmark : and added, that thew 
«were likewiſe forces ready in France to be landed at Hull. 

Or this, how groſs and ridiculous ſoever it appeared to wiſe men, 
they made a double uſe ( beſides the general impreſſion in the People) 
the one to colour and countenance their Orders to their Governour 
there; the other, to make the King's reſidence in thoſe parts ſuſpected 
and grievous, as if he came thither only to bring in forreign forces upon 
them. With theſe Alarms of forreign forces, they mingled other In- 
telligence of the Papiſts in Exgland, that they had a purpoſe of making 

»*an Inſurrection; and therefore they proceeded in preparing a Bill to 
ſecure the perſons of thoſe of the beſt quality, and greateſt intereſt, and 
injoyning the Oath of Supremacy to be taken with great rigour; and, 
amongſt other ſtratagems they had to humble the Papiſts, I remember, 
upon an information that they uſed their Proteſtant Tenants worſe in 
the raiſing their Rents, than they did thoſe of their own Religion, there 
was an Order, © that they ſhould not raiſe the Rents of their Tenants, 
«above the rates that the Proteſtant Landlords adjoyning received from 
Their Tenants: by virtue of which, in ſome places, they undertook 
to determine what Rents their Tenants ſhould pay to them. But, in 

;-this zeal againſt the Papiſts, they could not endure that the King ſhould 
have any ſhare; and therefore, when they found, that his Majeſty had 
publiſhed a Proclamation in his Journey towards Tork, © commanding 
*all the Judges, and Juſtices of Peace, and other Officers, to put in 
due execution all the Laws, and Statutes of the Kingdom, againſt 
© Popiſh Recuſants, without favour or connivance, they preſently ſcat 
for the Sheriffs of London to the Houſe of Commons, and examined 
them, © why ſeven Prieſts, who were in Nezwgate, and had been long 
*Condemned, were not Executed? the reaſon whereof they well knew; 
and when the Sheriffs ſaid, © that they had received a Reprieve for them 

under the King's hand, they publiſhed that with great care in their 
prints, to take off the credit of the new Proclamation; and appointed 
their Meſſengers, whom they were then ſending to the King with a 
new Declaration, to move his Majeſty, © that he would take off his Re- 
* prieve, and ſuffer thoſe ſeven condemn'd Prieſts to be Executed, ac- 
*cording to the Judgments they had received. 

THE Y proceeded now to provide all neceſſary means for the raiſing 
great ſums of money, by the diligent collection of what was granted 
by former Acts, and by a new Bill for the raifing of four hundred 
thouſand pounds, for the payment of the great debts of the Kingdom 

(by which they meant the remainder of the three hundred thouſand 
pounds, they had bountifully given to their Brethren of Scorland) and 
the ſupport of the War of Ireland: All which monies were to be re- 
ceived, and diſpoſed as the two Houſes r direct; of which W 
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. the King ſaw the danger, that might, and Did after enſue thereupon, 
yet he thought that probable inconvenience and miſchief to be leſs, 
than that, which the ſcandal of denying any thing, upon which the 
recovery of Ireland ſeem'd to depend, would inevitably bring upon 
him; and ſo ratified whatſoever they brought to him of that Kind. 
They ake AMONGST other Expedients for raifing of money for the War of 


Propoſetion "IF e . . 
fr ze Ireland, about this time, they made certain Propoſitions to incourage 


purer: I men to be Adventurers in that Traffick, Thus: They concluded “that, 
jn ſo general a Rebellion, very much land muſt Eſcheat to the Crown 
by the forfeiture of Treaſon, and that, out of ſuch forfeitures, ſatiſ- is 
c faction might be given to thoſe, who ſhould disburſe money towards 
e the ſuppreſſion of the Rebels; ſo many Acres of Land to be allowed 
ce for ſo much money, according to the value of the Lands in the ſe- 
e veral Provinces, which was ſpecified in the Propoſitions; which, having 
paſſed both Houſes, were preſented to the King, who (it being about 
the beginning of February, when the breach of their Privileges rung 
in all mens ears) Anſwered, © that as he had offer d, and was ſtill ready 
*to venture, his own Perſon for the recovery of that Kingdom, if his 
« Parliament ſhould adviſe him thereunto ; ſo he would not deny to 
*contribute any other aſſiſtance he could to that Service, by parting» 
ce with any profit or advantage of his own there; and therefore, relying 
a beben upon the wiſdom of his Parliament, he did conſent to every Propo- 
*fition, now made to him, without taking time to conſider, and exa- 
«© mine, whether that courſe might not retard the reducing that King- 
ce dom, by exaſperating the Rebels, and rendering them deſperate of be 
«ing received into Grace, if they ſhould return to their obedience. And, 
© he ſaid, he would be ready to give his Royal aſſent to ſuch Bills, as 
«ſhould be tenderd to him by his Parliament for the confirmation of 
«thoſe Propoſitions. 

WuHicn Anſwer, together with their Propoſitions, they cauſed forth- 
with to be Printed; made their Committees, in all places, to ſollicite 
Subſcriptions, and to receive the monies, the Principal and moſt Active 
perſons Subſcribing firſt, for the example of others; and delayed the 
framing, and preſenting the Bill to the King, till they had received 
great ſums of money, and procured very many perſons of all conditions 
to Subſcribe, many coming in out of pure covetouſneſs to raiſe great 
fortunes; five hundred Acres of Land being aſſigned for one hundred 
pound in ſome Counties, and not much under that proportion in others: 

ſome out of pure fear, and to win credit with the Powerful Party, which 
made this new project a meaſure of mens affections, and a tryal how + 
far they might be truſted, and relied on. 

THEN they ſent thoſe Propofitions digeſted into a Bill to the King, 
with ſuch Clauſes of power to Them, and diminution of his own, that, 

The Kinz upon the matter, he put the making a Peace with the Rebels there out 


#7 br. Of his power, though upon the moſt adyantageous terms; which he was 


- Poſe. likewiſe neceſlitated to paſs. 

BuT notwithſtanding all theſe preparations on This fide the Sea, 
the relief, and proviſion was very flowly ſupplied to the Other fide; 
where the Rebels ſtill increaſed in ſtrength, and, by the fame of theſe 
Propoſitions, inlarged their power, very many perſons of honour, and*: 
fortune, who till then had ſate ſtill, and either were, or ſeemed to be 
averſe to the Rebellion, joining with them, as being deſperate, and con- 
ceiving the utter ſuppreſſing their Religion, and the very . 
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of their Nation, to be decreed againſt them. And, without doubt, the 

t Reformers here were willing enough to drive them to any extre- 
mity, both out of revenge and contempt, as a people eaſy to be rooted 
out, and that the War might be kept up ſtill; ſince they feared an 
Union in That Kingdom might much prejudice their defigns in This, 
both as it might ſupply the King with power, and take away much of 
Theirs; whereas Now they had opportunity, with reference to Ireland, 
to raiſe both men and money, which they might be able to imploy 
upon more preſſing occafions, as they will be found afterwards to have 


„done. Neither was it out of their expeQation and view, that, by the 


King's conſenting to that ſevere Decree, he might very probably diſ⸗- 
courage his Catholick Subjects, in his other Dominions, from any extra- 
ordinary Acts of duty, and affection: at leaſt, that it would render him 
leſs confidered by moſt Catholick Princes. And they knew well what 
uſe to make of any diminution of his intereſt, or reputation. Theſe 
matters thus ſettled, for the eaſe of the two Houſes, who were now like 
to have much to do, they appointed the whole bufineſs of Ireland to 
be managed by Commiſſion under the great Seal of Exgland, by four 
Lords and eight Commoners, whom they recommended to the King, 


0 and who were always to receive Inſtructions from Themſelves. And 


in this ſtate, and diſpoſition, were the affairs of Ireland, when the King 
went to Tork, where let us now reſort to him. 
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As for my People, Children are their Oppreſſours, and Women 
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[LS SSOON as the King came to York, which 
CSS was about the end of the year 1641, and 
bound his reception there to be equal to his 
24 expectation, the Gentry, and Men of Ability 
of that great and populous County (ſome very 
few excepted) expreſling great alacrity for 
his Majeſty's being with them, and no leſs 
ſenſe of the infolent proceedings of the Par- 
b liament; thereupon, he reſol yd to treat with 
. ' the two Houſes in another manner than he 


WAVE AVE 


AT AHR 


had done, and to let them clearly know, © that as he would deny them 


*nothing that was fit for Them to Ask, ſo he would yield to nothing 
* that was unreaſonable for Him to Grant; and that he would have no- 
© thing extorted from him, that he was not very well inclined to con- 
*ſent to. So, within few days after his coming thither, he ſent them 
a Declaration (which he cauſed to be printed, and, in the Frontiſpiece, 
recommended to the conſideration of all his loving Subjeas) in An- 
{wer to that preſented to him at Ne- Market ſome days before: He 
told them, 


*THAT, though that Declaration, preſented to him at New- Market #s ae. 


from both Houſes of Parliament, was of ſo ſtrange a Nature, in reſpect 
of what he expected (after ſo many Acts of grace and favour to his 
people) and ſome expreſſions in it ſo different from the uſual Language 
*to Princes, that he might well take a very long time to conſider it ; 
*yet the clearneſs and uprightneſs of his conſcience to God, and love 
to his Subjects, had ſupplied him with a ſpeedy Anſwer; and his un- 
*alterable affection to his People prevailed with him to ſuppreſs that 
* paſſion, which might well enough r him upon ſuch 9 
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« He ſaid, he had reconſiderd his Anſwer of the firſt of that Month 
cat Theobalds, which was urged to have given juſt cauſe of ſorrow to 
« his Subjects; but, he ſaid, whoever look d over that Meſſage (which 
cc was in effect to tell him, that if he would not joyn with them in an 
“Act, which he conceived might prove prejudicial and dangerous to 
«him, and the whole Kingdom, they would make a Law without him, 
e and impoſe it upon his People) would not think that ſuddain Anſwer 
© could be excepted to. He ſaid, he had little incouragement to replies 
*of that Nature, when he was told of how little Value his words were 
*like to be with them, though they came accompanied with all the., 
Actions of Love, and Juſtice (where there was room for Actions to 
e accompany them) yet he could not but diſavow the having any ſuch 
«evil Council, or Counſellors about him, to his knowledge, as were 
* mention'd by them; and, if any ſuch ſhould be diſcoverd, he would 
leave them to the cenſure, and judgment of his Parliament. In the 
ce mean time he could wiſh, that his own immediate Actions, which he 
* did avow, and his own honour might not be ſo roughly cenſured and 
* wounded, under that common ſtyle of evil Counſellors. For his faith. 
© ful and zealous affection to the true Proteſtant profeſſion, and his re- 
* ſolution to concur with his Parliament in any poſſible courſe for the: 
ce propagation of it, and the ſuppreſſion of Popery, He ſaid, he could 
ce ſay no more than he had already expreſſed in his Declaration to all his 
*loving Subjects, publiſhed in January laſt, by the advice of his Privy 
«Council; in which he endeavour'd to make as lively a confeſſion of 
«himſelf in that point, as he was able, being moſt aſſured, that the 
*conſtant practice of his life had been anſwerable thereunto: And there- 
ce fore, he did rather expect a Teſtimony, and acknowledgment of ſuch 
* his Zeal and Piety, than thoſe expreſſions he met with in that Decla- 
*ration of any deſign of altering Religion in this Kingdom. And he 
* ſaid, he did, out of the innocency of his Soul, wiſh, that the judg; 
ments of Heaven might be manifeſted upon thoſe, who have, or had 
* any ſuch deſign. 

* As for the Scots Troubles, he told them, he had thought, that 
* thoſe unhappy differences had been wrapp'd up in perpetual filence by 
the Act of Oblivion; which, being ſolemnly paſſed in the Parliaments 
* of both Kingdoms, ſtop'd his own Mouth from any other reply, than 


'©to ſhew his great diſlike for reviving the memory thereof. He ſaid, 


if the Rebellion in Ireland, ſo odious to all Chriſtians, ſeem'd to have 
been framed, and maintained in England, or to have any Countenance 
*from hence, he conjured both his Houſes of Parliament, and all his + 
© loving Subjects whatſoever, to uſe all poſſible means to diſcover, and 
*find ſuch out, that he might joyn in the moſt exemplary Vengeance 
«upon them, that could be imagined. But, he told them, he muſt 
*think himſelf highly, and cauſleſsly injured in his reputation, if any 
Declaration, Action, or Expreſſion, of the Iriſb Rebels; any Letters 
from the Count NRogetti to the Papiſts, for Faſting and Praying; or 
from 7ri/tram Whetcomb, of ſtrange Speeches uttered in Ireland, 
< ſhould beget any Jealouſy, or Miſapprehenſion in his Subjects of his 
* Juſtice, Piety, and Affection: it being evident to all underſtandings, 
that thoſe miſchievous and wicked Rebels, are not fo capable of great 
*advantage, as by having their falſe diſcourſes ſo far believed, as to 
© raiſe Fears and ſealouſies to the diſtraction of this Kingdom; the onl 
way to their ſecurity. He faid, he could not expreſs a deeper ſen . 
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« of the ſufferings of his poor Proteſtant Subjects in that Kingdom, than 
« he had done in his often Meflages to both Houſes; by which he had 
« Offer d, and was ſtill ready to venture his Royal Perſon for their re- 
« demption, well knowing that as he was, in his own Intereſts, more 
concerned in them; ſo he was to make a ſtrict Account to Almighty 
« God for any neglect of His Duty, or Their Preſervation. 
«For the manifold Attempts to provoke his late Army, and the 
« Army of the Scots, and to raiſe a Faction in the City of London, and 
other parts of the Kingdom, if it were ſaid as relating to Him, he could 
not without great Indignation, ſuffer himſelf to be reproached to have 
"<intended the leaſt force, or threatning to his Parliament; as the be- 
«ing Privy to the bringing up the Army would imply. Whereas, he 
called God to Witneſs, he never had any ſuch thought, nor knew of 
«any ſuch reſolution concerning his late Army. For the Petition ſhewed 
to him by Captain Leg, he ſaid, he well remember'd the ſame; and 
« the occaſion of that conference. Captain Leg being lately come out 
« of the North, and repairing to him at Mhite-Hall, his Majeſty asked 
«him of the ſtate of his Army; and, after ſome relation of it, he told 
his Majeſty, that the Commanders and Officers of the Army, had a 
mind to Petition the Parliament, as others of his People had done, and 
"«ſhewed him the Copy of a Petition; which he read, and finding it to 
© be very humble, defiring the Parliament might receive no interruption 
ein the Reformation of Church, and State, to the Model of Queen Eli. 
* zabeths days, his Majeſty told him, that he ſaw no harm in it; where- 
* upon Captain Leg replied, that he believed all the Officers of the Ar- 
* my would like it, only, he thought, S Jacob Aſbiey would be unwilling 
to ſign it, out of fear that it would diſpleaſe him. His Majeſty then 
«read the Petition over again; and obſerving nothing in Matter or 
* Form he conceived could poſſibly give juſt caufe of Offence, he deli- 
* vered it to him again, bidding him give it to S' Jacob Aſbley, for whoſe 
ſatisfaction he writ C. R. upon it, to teſtify his Approbation; and he 
«wiſhed that the Petition might be ſcen and publiſhed, and then he be- 
l ieved it would appear no dangerous one, nor a juſt ground for the leaſt 
Jealouſy, or Miſapprehenſion. 
*FoR M' Jermyn, he ſaid, it was well known that he was gone from 
* I/hite-Hall, before he received the deſire of both Houſes for the re- 
e ſtraint of his Servants; neither returned he thither, or paſſed over by 
any Warrant granted by him after that time. For the breach of Pri- 
«*vilege in the Accuſation of the Lord Azmbolton, and the five Mem- 
b „“ bers of the Houſe of Commons, he told them, he thought, he had 
„given ſo ample ſatisfaction in his ſeveral Meſſages to that purpoſe, 
that it ſhould have been no more preſſed againſt him; being confident, 
*1f the breach of Privilege had been greater than ever had been before 
*offerd, his acknowledgment and retractation had been greater than 
*ever King had given: beſides the not examining how many of His 
* Privileges had been invaded in defence, and vindication of the other. 
And therefore, he hoped his true, and earneſt proteſtation in his An- 
e ſwer to their Order concerning the Militia, would fo far have fatisfied 
*them of his Intentions then, that they wonld no more have enter- 
.. © tained any Imagination of any other defign, than he there exprefled. 
But why the liſting ſo many Officers, and entertaining them at We 
* Hall, ſhould be miſconſtrued, he ſaid, he much marvelled, when it 
* was notoriouſly known the Tumults at He/immſ/ter were fo great, 
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ce and their demeanour ſo ſcandalous and ſeditious, that he had good cauſe 
*to ſuppoſe his own Perſon, and thoſe of his Wife and Children, to be 
in apparent danger; and therefore, he had great reaſon to appoint a 
* Guard about him, and to accept the dutiful tender of the ſervices of 
«© any of his loving Subjects, which was all he did to the Gentlemen of 
ce the Inns of Court. 

«For the Lord Digby, he aſſured them in the Word of a King, that 
* he had his Warrant to paſs the Seas, and had left his Court, Before 
* er he heard of the Vote of the Houſe of Commons, or had any cauſe 
*to imagin that his abſence would have been excepted againſt, What :- 
© their Advertiſements were from Rome, Venice, Paris, and other parts, 
or what the Pope's Nuntio ſollicites the Kings of France and Spain to 
« do; or from what Perſons ſuch informations come to them, or how 

the credit and reputation of ſuch perſons had been ſifted and examined, 
ce he aid, he knew not; but was confident no ſober honeſt man in his 
* Kingdoms could believe, that he was ſo deſperate, or ſo ſenſeleſs, to 
«entertain ſuch defigns, as would not only bury this his Kingdom in 
ce ſuddain diſtraction and ruin, but his own Name and Poſterity in per- 
e petual Scorn, and Infamy. And therefore, he ſaid, he could have 
ce wiſhed in matters of ſo high and tender a nature, wherewith the: 
* minds of his good Subjects mult needs be ſtartled, all the expreſſions 
* had been ſo plain and eaſy, that nothing might ſtick with them that 
reflected upon his Majeſty; fince they thought fit to publiſh it at all. 

* AND having now dealt thus plainly and freely with them, by way 
© of Anſwer to the particular grounds of their Fears, he ſaid, he hoped, 
upon a due conſideration and weighing of both together, they would 
* not find thegrounds to be of that moment to beget, or longer to con- 
*tinue, a miſunderſtanding between them; or force them to apply 
c themſelves to the uſe of any other power, than what the Law had 
«given them: the which he always intended ſhould be the meaſure of; 
© his own Power, and expected it ſhould be the rule of his Subjects Obe- 
ce dence. 

*CoONCERNING his own Fears and ſealouſies, as he had no Inten- 

' tion of accuſing them, ſo he ſaid, he was ſure no words ſpoken by him 
<« on the Suddain at Theobalds would bear that Interpretation. He had 
* ſaid, for his refidence near them, he wiſhed it might be ſo ſafe and 
* honourable, that he had no cauſe to abſent himſelf from #bte- Hall; 
* and how That could be a breach of Privilege of Parliament he could 
* not underſtand. He ſaid, he had explained his meaning in his Anſwer 
cat New-Market, at the preſentation of that Declaration, concerning, 
the printed ſeditious Pamphlets, and Sermons, and the great Tumults 
« at Weſtminſter; And he ſaid, he muſt appeal to them, and all the 
World, whether he might not juſtly ſuppoſe himſelf in danger of either. 
And if he were now at Hhie-Hall, he asked them, what ſecurity he 
*had, that the like ſhould not be Again? eſpecially if any Delinquents 
* of that Nature had been apprehended by the Miniſters of Juſtice, and 
© had been reſcued by the people, and ſo as yet had eſcaped Unpuniſhed. 
*He told them, if they had not yet been informed of the ſeditious 
* words uſed in, and the circumſtances of thoſe Tumults, and would 
0 * appoint ſome way for the examination of them, he would require, 
Fl * ſome of his learned Council to attend with ſuch Evidence as might 
1 « ſatisfy them; and till that were done, or ſome other courſe ſhould 
iba © be taken for his ſecurity, he ſaid, they could not with reaſon * 
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der, that he intended not to be, where he moſt deſired to be. 

«Hex asked them, whether there could Yet want evidence of his 
«hearty and importunate deſire to joyn with his Parliament, and all 
« his faithful Subjects, in defence of the Religion, and publick good of 
« the Kingdom? Whether he had given them no other earneſt but Words, 
«to ſecure them of thoſe defires? He told them the very Remonſtrance 
« of the Houſe of Commons ( publiſhed in November laſt) of the State 
« of the Kingdom, allowed him a more Real Teſtimony of his good AF 
c fections, than Words; that Remonſtrance valued his Acts of Grace and 

o© Juſtice at ſo high a rate, that it declared the Kingdom to be Then a 
Gainer, tho it had charged it ſelf by Bills of Subſidies and Poll-money, 
* with the levy of ſix hundred thouſand pounds, befides the contracting 
*a debt of two hundred and twenty thouſand pounds more to his Sub- 
« jets of Scotland. He asked them, whether the Bills for the Triennial 
« Parliament, for relinquiſhing his Title of impoſing upon Merchandize, 
«and power of preſſing of Soldiers, for the taking away the Star-Cham- 
ber, and High-. Commiſſion Courts, for the regulating the Council Ta- 
* ble, were but Words? whether the Bills for the Forreſts, the Stannery 
*Courts, the Clerk of the Market, and the taking away the Votes of 

0 Biſhops out of the Lord's Houſe, were but Words? Laſtly, what greater 
*earneſt of his truſt, and relyance on his Parliament could he give, than 
*the paſſing the Bill for the continuance of this Preſent Parliament? 
The Length of which, he ſaid, he hoped, would never alter the Na- 
*ture of Parliaments, and the Conſtitution of this Kingdom; or invite 
his Subjects So much to abuſe his Confidence, as to eſteem any thing 
* fit for this Parliament todo, which were not fit, if it were in his power 
to Diſſolve it to Morrow. And after all theſe, and many other Acts 
* of Grace on his part, that he might be ſure of a perfect reconciliation 
between him and all his Subjects, he-had offer d, and was ſtill ready to 

i 1» grant a free, and general pardon, as ample as themſelves ſhould think 
fit. Now if thoſe were not real expreſſions of the Affections of his 
Soul for the Publick Good of this Kingdom, he faid, he muſt confeſs 
*that he wanted skill to manifeſt them. 

*To conclude, although he thought his Anſwer already full to that 
© point concerning his return to London, he told them, that he was 
*willing to declare, that he looked upon it as a matter of ſo great weight 
*as with reference to the affairs of this Kingdom, and to his own incli- 
* nations and defires, that if all he could Say, or Do, could raiſe a mu- 
e tual Confidence (the only way, with God's bleſſing, to make them all 

happy) and, by their incouragement, the Laws of the Land, and the 
Government of the City of London, might recover ſome life for his 
e ſecurity; he would overtake their defires, and be aſſoon with them, 
«as they could wiſh. And in the mean time, he would be ſure that nei- 
© ther the buſineſs of Ireland, nor any other advantage for This Kingdom 
* ſhould ſuffer through His Default, or by his Abſence ; he being ſo far 
* from repenting the Acts of his Juſtice and Grace, which he had al- 
*ready performed to his people, that, he ſaid, he ſhould, with the ſame 
*alacrity, be ſtill ready to add ſuch New ones, as might beſt adyance 
*the Peace, Honour, and Proſperity of this Nation. 

% Tagy who now read this Declaration, and remember only the inſo- 
lent, and undutiful Expreſſions in that Declaration, to which this was 
an Anſwer, and the more inſolent and ſeditious Actions which preceded, 
accompanied, and attended it, may think, that the ſtyle was not an- 
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ſwerable to the Provocation, nor Princely enough for ſuch a Conteſt; 
and may believe, that if his Majeſty had then expreſſed himſelf with 
more Indignation for what he had ſuffer d, and more Reſolution, that 
« he would No More endure thoſe ſufferings, they who were not Yet 
grown to the hardineſs of Avowing the contempt of the King (and moſt 
of them having deſigns to be great With, and By Hum, whom they pro- 
voked ) would ſooner have been checked, and recovered their Loyalty 
and Obedience. But they again who conſider and remember that Juncture 
ol time, the incredible diſadvantage his Majeſty ſuffer d by the miſun- 

derſtanding of his going to the Houſe of Commons, and by the Popular, 

miſtake of Privilege of Parliament, and conſequently of the breach of 
thoſe Privileges: And, on the contrary, the great height, and reputa- 
tion the Factious Party had arrived to, the ſtratagems they uſed, and 
the infufions they made into the people, of the Kings diſinclination 

*to the Laws of the Land; and eſpecially, that he had conſented to 
«all thoſe excellent Laws made this Parliament (of which the people 
« were poſſeſſed) very unwillingly , and meant to avoid them: That 
* the Queen had an irreconcilable Hatred to the Religion profeſſed, and 
e to the whole Nation, and that her Power was unqueſtionable: That 
te there was a deſign to ſend the Prince beyond the Seas, and to marry. 
*him to ſome Papiſt: Above all (which the principal of them, with 
wonderful confidence, in all places avowed to be true) “that the Re. 
ce bellion in /re/and was fomented, and countenanced at leaſt, by the 
*« Queen, that good terms might be got for the Catholicks in England: 
I fay, whoever remembers all this, and, that though it might be pre- 
ſumed, that the exorbitancy of the Parliament might be very offenſive 
to ſome ſober and diſcerning men, yet his Majeſty had no reaſon to pre- 
{ume of their eminent and vehement Zeal on his behalf, fince he ſaw all 
thoſe (ſome few only excepted) from whom he might challenge the 
duty, and faith of ſervants que ad aras, and for whoſe ſake he had; 
undergone many difficulties, either totally aliened from his ſervice, and 
ingaged Againſt him, or, like men in a Trance, unapplicable to it: He 
will, I fay, conclude that it concerned his Majeſty , by all gentleneſs 
and condeſcenſion, to undeceive, and recover men to their ſobriety and 
underſtanding, before he could hope to make them apprehenſive of their 
own duty, or the reverence that was due to him; and therefore that 
he was to deſcend to all poſſible Arts, and Means to that purpoſe, it be- 
ing very evident, that men would no ſooner diſcern his Princely Juſtice 
and Clemency, than they muſt be ſenſible of the Indignities which were 
offer d to im; and incenſed againſt thoſe who were the Authors of» 
them. 

Ab the truth is (which I ſpeak knowingly) at that time, the Kings 
Reſolution was to Shelter himſelf wholely under the Law; to grant 
any thing, that by the Law he was obliged to grant; and to deny, what 
by the Law was in his own power, and which he found inconvenient 
to conſent to; and to oppoſe and puniſh any extravagant attempt by the 
force and power of the Law, preſuming that the King and the Law to- 
gether would have been ſtrong enough for any encounter that could 
happen; and that the Law was ſo ſenfible a thing, that the People would 

. eaſily perceive who endeavoured to Preſerye, and who to Suppreſs it, 
and diſpoſe themſelves accordingly. 
THE day before this Anſwer of his Majeſty came to the Members 
then ſitting at Weſtminſter, though they knew they ſhould ſpeedily 
| | receive 
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receive it, leſt ſomewhat in it might Anſwer, and ſo prevent ſome other 
ſcandals they had a mind to lay to his Majeſty's charge, they ſent a Pe- 
tition to him, in the Name of the Lords and Commons, upon occaſion 
of the ſnort curſory Speech he made to their Committee (which is be- 
fore mention d) at the delivery of their Declaration at New-Marker, 
in which they told him, 

THAT the Lords and Commons in Parliament could not conceive, 7% ?eriion 
that that Declaration, which he receiv'd from them at New- Market, ——. 
as ſuch as did deſerve that cenſure his Majeſty was pleaſed to lay geg 

o upon them in that Speech, which his Majeſty made to their Com- as York, 

«mittee; their addreſs therein, being accompanied with plainneſs, hu- wi. © 
* mility, and faithfulneſs, they thought more proper for the removing 
the diſtraction of the Kingdom, than if they had then proceeded ac- 
* cording to his Meſſage of the twentieth of January; by which he was 
* pleaſed to defire, that they would declare, what they intended to do 
* for his Majeſty, and what they expected to be done for Themſelves ; 
jn both which, they ſaid, they had been very much hinder'd by his 
« Majeſty's denial to ſecure them, and the whole Kingdom, by diſpoſing 
the Militia as they had divers times moſt Humbly Petition d. And 
oc yet, they ſaid, they had not been altogether negligent of either, having 
© lately made good proceedings in preparing a Book of Rates, to be paſſed 
ein a Bill of Tonnage and Poundage, and likewiſe the moſt material 
* heads of thoſe humble defires, which they intended to make to his 
« Majeſty for the good and contentment of his Majeſty and his People; 
*but none of thoſe could be perfected before the Kingdom be put in 
© ſafety, by ſettling the Militia : And until his Majeſty ſhould be pleaſed 
eto concur with his Parliament in thoſe neceflary things, they held it 
c jmpoſſible for his Majeſty to give the world, or his People, ſuch ſatiſ- 
faction concerning the Fears and Jealoufies, which they had expreſſed, 
„“as they hoped his Majeſty had already receiv'd touching that ex- 
*ception, which he was pleaſed to take to M Ps Speech. As for his 
* Majeſty s Fears and Doubts, the ground whereof was from ſeditious 
* Pamphlets and Sermons, oy ſaid, they ſhould be as careful to endea- 
© your the removal of them, aſſoon as they ſhould underſtand what Pam- 
* phlets and Sermons were by his Majeſty intended, as they had been to 
prevent all dangerous Tumults. And if any extraordinary Concourſe 
© of people out of the City to Ye/tminſter had the face and ſhew of Tu- 
*mult and Danger, in his Majeſty's apprehenſion, it would appear to be 
*cauſed by his Majeſty's denial of ſuch a Guard to his Parliament, as 
they might have cauſe to Confide in; and by taking into Yhite-Hall 
*ſuch a Guard for Himſelf, as gave juſt cauſe of Jealouſy to the Parlia- 
*ment, and of Terrour and Offence to his People. They told him, they 
*ſought nothing but his Majeſty's Honour, and the Peace and Proſpe- 
*rity of his Kingdoms; and that they were heartily forry, they had 
*ſ{uch plentiful matter for an Anſwer to that Queſtion, whether his Ma- 
c jeſty had violated their Laws? They beſought his Majeſty to remem- 
| © ber, that the Government of this Kingdom, as it was, in a great part, 
* managed by his Miniſters before the beginning of this Parliament, 
* conſiſted of many continued and multiplied Acts of violation of Laws; 
tac the wounds whereof were ſcarcely heald, when the Extremity of all 
*thoſe violations was far exceeded by the late Strange, and unheard 
*of breach of their Laws in the Accuſation of the Lord Aimbolton, 
*and the five Members of the Commons Houſe, and in the proceed- 
*1ngs 
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ings thereupon; for which they had yet receiv d no full ſatisfaction. 

To his Majeſty's next Queſtion, whether he had denied any Bill for 
© the eaſe and ſecurity of his Subjects? They wiſh d they could ſtop in 
« the midſt of their Anſwer; that with much thankfulneſs they acknow. 
<ledged, that his Majeſty had paſſed many good Bills full of contentment 
«2nd advantage to his People: but Truth and Neceſſity inforced them 
«to add this, that even in, or about the time of paſſing thoſe Bills, ſome 
« deſign or other had been on foot, which, if it had taken effect, would 
e not only have deprived them of the fruit of thoſe Bills, but have re- 
Cc duced them to a worſe condition of confuſion, than that wherein the. 
c Parliament found them. 

ce AND if his Majeſty had asked them the third Queſtion intimated 
ce jn that Speech, what They had done for him? they told him their 
« Anſwer would have been much more eaſy; That they had paid two 
c Armies with which the Kingdom was burthen'd the laſt year, and had 
ce undergone the Charge of the War in Ireland at this time, when, through 
* many other exceſſive Charges and preſſures, his Subjects had been ex- 
ce hauſted, and the ſtock of the Kingdom very much diminiſh d; which 
« great miſchiefs, and the charges thereupon enſuing, had been occa- 
e fion'd by the evil Councils ſo powerful with his Majeſty, which had: 
ce and would coſt this Kingdom more than two Millions; all which, in 
«juſtice, ought to have been born by his Majeſty. 

« As for that free and general pardon his Majeſty had been pleaſed to 
« offer, they ſaid, it could be no ſecurity to their Fears and Jealouſies, 
ce for which his Majeſty ſeem d to propound it; becauſe they aroſe not 
«from any Guilt of their own Actions, but from the evil deſigns, and 
« attempts of others. 

To that their Humble Anſwer to that Speech, they defired to add 
«an Information, which they had lately receiv d from the Deputy Go- 
te yernour of the Merchant Adventurers at Ro7terdam in Holland, that; 
c an unknown perſon, appertaining to the Lord Dzgby, did lately ſollicit 
« one James Henly a Mariner, to go to E//enore, and to take charge of 
« Ship in the Fleet of the King of Denmark, there prepared; which 
< he ſhould conduct to Hull. In which Fleet likewiſe, he ſaid, a great 
* Army was to be tranſported; and although they were not apt to give 
ce credit to Informations of that Nature, yet they could not altogether 
ce think it fit to be neglected; but that it might juſtly add ſomewhat to 
te the weight of their Fears and Jealouſies, conſidering with what cir- 

*cumſtances it was accompanied; with the Lord Digby's preceding ex- 
© preſſions in his Letter to her Majeſty, and S Luis Dives; and his. 
« Majeſty s ſucceeding courſe of withdrawing himſelf North-ward from 
« his Parliament, in a manner very ſuitable and correſpondent to that 
cc evil Counſel; which they doubted, would make much deeper im- 
« preſſion in the generality of his People: and therefore, they moſt hum- 
«bly adviſed, and beſought his Majeſty, for the procuring and ſettling 
the confidence of his Parliament and all his Subjects, and for the other 
e important reaſons concerning the recovery of Ireland, and ſecuring 
This Kingdom, which had been formerly preſented to him, he would 
« be graciouſly pleaſed, with all convenient ſpeed, to return to thoſe 
«Ports, and to cloſe with the Counſel and defire of his Parliament; ;- 
« where he ſhould find their dutiful affections and endeavours ready to 
* attend his Majeſty with ſuch entertainment, as ſhould not only give 
ce him juſt cauſe of ſecurity in their faithfulneſs, but other manifold 
evidences 
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*eyidences of their earneſt intentions, and endeavours to advance his 
* Majeſty's Service, Honour and Contentment; and to eſtabliſh it upon 
N on ſure Foundation of the Peace, and Proſperity of all his King- 
* doms. | 
TH1s, which They called a Petition, being preſented to the King, his 
Majeſty immediately returned, by the ſame Meſſengers, his Anſwer in 
theſe words: | 
IF you would have had the patience to have expected our Anſwer u. K, 
eto your laſt Declaration (which, confidering the nature of it, hñAtan 
10 not been long in coming) We believe, you would have ſaved your 
e ſelves the labour of ſaying much of this Meſſage. And We could wiſh, 
*that our Privileges on all parts were ſo ſtated, that this way of Cor- 
*reſpondency might be preſerved with that freedom, which hath been 
*uſed of old. For We muſt tell you, that if you may ask Any thing 
of us by Meſſage or Petition, and in what Language (how Unuſual 
*{oever) you think fit, and we muſt neither Deny the thing you ask, 
*nor give a reaſon why we cannot Grant it, without being taxed of 
* breaking your Privileges, or being Counſelled by thoſe, who are Ene- 
* mies to the Peace of the Kingdom, and favourers of the [ri/b Rebel- 
6 lion (for we have ſeen your printed Votes upon our Meſſage from 
* Huntington) you will reduce all our Anſwers hereafter into a very 
*little room; in plain Engliſh, it is to take away the freedom of our 
Vote; which, were We but a Subject, were high Injuſtice, but being 
*your King, we leave all the world to Judge What it is. 
es this the way to compoſe all miſunderſtandings? We thought, 
ee ſhewed you one, by our Meſſage of the twentieth of January, if 
«you have a better or readier, We ſhall willingly hearken to it, for 
*hitherto you have ſhewed us None. But why the refuſal to conſent 
*to your Order, which You call a Denial of the Militia, ſhould be any 
interruption to it, we cannot underſtand. For the Militia, which we 
*always thought neceſſary to be ſettled, we never denied the Thing 
(as we told you in our Anſwer of the 28 of January) to the Petition 
*of the Houſe of Commons, for we accepted the Perſons, except for 
*Corporations ; we only denied the Way. You ask it by way of Ordi- 
*nance, and with ſuch a Preface, as we can neither with juſtice to our 
*Honour, or Innocency conſent to. You exclude Us from any power 
in the diſpoſition or execution of it together with you, and fora time 
*utterly Unlimited. We tell you, we would have the Thing done ; 
allow the Perſons, with that exception; deſire a Bill, the only Good 
Old way of impoſing on our ſubjects: We are extremely unſatisfied 
hat an Ordinance is, but well ſatisfied, that without Our Conſent it 
is Nothing, nor Binding: and it is evident by the long time ſpent in 
*this Argument, the neceſſity and danger was not ſo imminent, but a 
Bill might have been prepared; which if it ſhall Yet be done, with 
that due regard to Us, and care of our People, in the limitation of the 
power and other circumſtances, we ſhall recede from nothing we ſor- 
% merly expreſſed in that Anſwer to your Order; otherwiſe, we muſt 
* declare to all the world, that we are not ſatisfied with, or ſhall ever 
allow our Subjects to be bound by, your printed Votes of the fifteenth 
or ſixteenth of this Month; or that under pretence of Declaring what 
the Law of the Land is, you ſhall, without Us, make a New Law, 
*whichis plainly the caſe of the Militia : and what is this but to intro- 
duce an Arbitrary way of Government? 
Aaa Co. 
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«CONCERNING Pyms Speech, you will have found, by what the 
“Lord Compton and M Baynton brought from Us in Anſwer to that 
« Meflage they brought to Us, that, as yet, we reſt nothing ſatisfied in 
ce that particular. 

« As for the ſeditious Pamphlets and Sermons, We are both ſorry 
and aſhamed (in ſo great variety, and in which our Rights, Honour, 
and Authority, are ſo inſolently lighted and vilified, and in which 
c the dignity and freedom of Parliaments is ſo much invaded, and vio- 
<*lated) it ſhould be asked of Us to Name any. The mentioning of 
the Proteſtation proteſted, the Apprentices Proteſtation, To your Tents ic 
O Iſrael, or any other, would be too great an excuſe for the reſt: Tf 
« you think them not worth your enquiry, We have done. But We 
ce think it moſt ſtrange to be told, that our denial of a Guard (which we 
4 yet never denied, but granted in an other manner, and under a Com- 
«mand at that time moſt accuſtomed in the Kingdom) or the denial of 
*any thing elſe (which is in our power legally to deny) which in our 
<« underſtanding, of which God hath ſurely given us ſome uſe, is not fit 
te to be granted, ſhould be any excuſe for ſo dangerous a Concourſe of 
e People; which, not only in Our apprehenſion, but, We believe, in the 
interpretation of the Law it ſelf, hath been allways held moſt Tumul. :- 
©* tuous, and Seditious. And We muſt wonder, what, and whence come 
t the Inſtructions and Informations, that thoſe People have, who can 
*ſoeafily think themſelves obliged by the Proteſtation to Aſſemble in 
ce ſuch a manner for the defence of Privileges, which cannot be fo clear- 
* ly known to any of them, and ſo negligently paſs over the conſidera- 


* tion, and defence of our Rights, ſo beneficial and neceſſary for them. 


© ſelves, and ſcarce unknown to any of them; which by their Oaths of 
* Allegiance and Supremacy, and even by the ſame Proteſtation, they 
*are at leaſt Equally obliged to defend. And what interruptions ſuch 
ce Kind of Aſſemblies may be to the freedom of future Parliaments ( if 
© not ſeaſonably diſcountenanced and ſuppreſſed) We muſt adviſe you 
* to conſider ; as likewiſe, whether both our Rights and Powers may 
*not by ſuch means be uſurped, by hands not truſted by the Conſtitu- 
tion of this Kingdom. For our Guard, We refer you to Our Anſwer 
*to your Declaration. 

B y that Queſtion of violating your Laws, by which Weendeayour'd 


. to expreſs our care, and reſolution to obſerve them, We did not expect, 


% you would have been invited to have looked back ſo many years, for 
* which you have had fo ample reparation; neither looked we to have 
been reproached with the Actions of our Miniſters Then againſt the + 
Laws, whilſt we expreſs ſo great Zeal for the Preſent Defence of them; 
vit being our reſolution, upon obſervation of the miſchief which then 
* grew by Arbitrary Power (tho made plaufible to us by the ſuggeſtions 
* of Neceſſity and imminent Danger, and take you heed, You fall not 
into the ſame error, upon the ſame ſuggeſtions) hereafter to keep the 
*Rule Our ſelf, and to Our Power require the ſame from all others. 
But above all, We muſt be moſt ſenfible of what you caſt upon us for 
*requital of thoſe good Bills, you cannot deny. We have denied any 
© ſuch defign; and as God Allmighty muſt judge in that point between 
*us, who knows our upright intentions at the paſſing thoſe Laws, ſo;- 
in the mean time we defy the Devil to prove, that there was any de- 
*fign (with Our Knowledge, or Privity ) in or about the time of paſſing 
* thoſe Bills, that, had it taken effect, could have deprived Our * 
"M 
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* of the fruit of them. And therefore we demand full reparation in this 
point, that we may be cleared in the fight of all the world, and chiefly 
«in the Eyes of our loving Subjects, from ſo notorious and falſe an im- 
« putation, as this is. 

“WE are far from denying what you have done; for We acknow- 
*ledge the charge Our People hath ſuſtained in keeping the two Armies, 
and in relieving Ireland; of which we are ſo ſenſible, that in regard 
« of thoſe great burthens Our People hath undergone, We have, and do 
< patiently ſuffer thoſe extreme Perſonal Wants, as our Predeceſſors have 

io© been ſeldom put to, rather than We would preſs upon them; which 
© we hope in time, will be conſidered on your parts. 

IN our offer of a general pardon, our intent was to compoſe and ſe- 
*cure the general condition of our Subjects, conceiving that, in theſe 
«times of great diſtractions, the good Laws of the Land have not been 
enough obſerved; but it is a ſtrange world, when Princes proffered 
Favours are counted Reproaches; yet if you like not this Our offer, 
«© We have done. 

CoNCERNING any diſcourſes of Forreign Forces, though We have 
given you a full Anſwer in Ours to your laſt Declaration, yet We muſt 


a0 tell you, we have neither ſo ill an opinion of Our own merit, or the 


Affections of our good Subjects, as to think Our ſelf in need of any For- 
*reign Forces to preſerve us from oppreſſion; and we ſhall not need 
for any other purpoſe: but are confident, through God's providence, 
not to want the good wiſhes and Aſſiſtance of the whole Kingdom, be- 
ing reſolved to build upon that ſure Foundation, the Law ofthe Land; 
ce and we take it very ill, that General diſcourſes between an Unknown 
«Perſon and a Mariner, or inferences upon Letters, ſhould be able to 
prevail in matters ſo Improbable in themſelves, and Scandalous to Us; 
* for which we cannot but likewiſe ask reparation, not only for the vin- 
zo ce dication of our own Honour, but alſo thereby to ſettle the minds of 
* our Subjects, whoſe fears and jealouſies would ſoon vaniſh, were they 
© not fed and maintained by ſuch falſe and malicious Rumours as theſe. 
«For Our return to Our Parliament, We have given you a full An- 

* {wer in Ours to your Declaration; and you ought to look on Us as not 
„Gone, but Driven (we ſay not By you, yet) From you. And if it be 
*not ſo eaſy for you to make Our reſidence in London ſo fafe, as We 


* could defire, We are and will be contented, that Our Parliament be 


* Adjourn'd to ſuch a place, where we may be fitly and ſafely with you. 
For tho We are not pleaſed to be at this diſtance, yet you are not to 
wc expect Our preſence, until you ſhall both ſecure us concerning Our 
«juſt Apprehenfions of tumultuary Inſolences, and likewiſe give Us ſa- 
et isfaction for thoſe inſupportable and inſolent Scandals, that are raiſed 
* upon Us. | 
1 To Conclude, as We have or ſhall not refuſe any agreeable way to 
*Tuſtice or Honour, which ſhall be offer d to Us for the begetting a right 
* underſtanding between us; ſo We are reſolved that no ſtreights or ne- 


K ceſſities, to which We May be driven, ſhall ever compell us to do that, 


« which the reaſon and underſtanding that God hath given us, and Our 
Honour, and Intereft, with which God hath truſted us for the good of 
O ur Polterity and Kingdoms, ſhall render unpleaſant and grievous to 


Us. And weaflure you, how meanly ſoever Youare pleaſed to value 


the diſcharge of Our publick Duty, We are ſo conſcious to Our ſelf of 
© having done Our part ſince this Parliament, that in whatſoever con- 
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« dition We now ſtand, We are confident of the continued protection 
e from Allmighty God, and the conſtant Gratitude, Obedience, and Af- 
ce fection from Our People. And We ſhall truſt God with all. 

THESE qnick Anſwers from the King gave them very much trouble, 
and made it evident to them, that he would no more be Swagger d into 
conceſſions, that he thought unreaſonable, or perſwaded to them upon 
General promiſes, or an Implicit confidence in their Future modeſty ;. - 
but that he demanded reparation for the breach of his Privileges, and 
ſo fought with them with their own Weapons, troubled them much 
more; apprehending that, in a ſhort time, the People might be per- 10 
ſwaded to believe, that the King was in the right, and had not been well 
dealt with: and tho ſome few, who thought themſelves too far ingaged 
to retire, were glad of the ſharpneſs of theſe Paper-Skirmiſhes, which 
they believed made the wound ſtill wider, and more incurable; yet the 
Major part, which had been induced tojoyn with them out of Confidence 
that the King would yield, and that their boldneſs and importunity in 
Asking, would prevail with his Majeſty to Conſent, wiſhed themſelves 
fairly unintangled ; and I have heard many of the fierceſt Concurrers, 
and who have ever fince kept them company, at that time profeſs, that 
if any expedient might be found to reconcile the preſent difference, 
ce About the Militia, they would no more Adventure upon Demands of 
e the like Nature: and the Earl of Ee himſelf was ſtartled, and con- 
feſled to his Friends, © that he defired a more moderate proceeding 

* ſhould be in Parliament; and that the King, who had Given ſo much, 
«ſhould Receive ſome ſatisfaction. But thoſe of the Court, who thought 
their faults to their Maſter moſt unpardonable, could not endure that 
the youngeſt Courtier, ſhould be the eldeſt Convert; and therefore, by 
repeating what the King and Queen had ſaid of him Heretofore, and by 
freſh Intelligence, which they procured from York, of what the King 
Then thought of him, they perſwaded him, © that his condition was too 
*deſpcrate to recede: and all men were perſwaded, that this ſteddy de- 

portment of the King's proceeded from ſome new evil Counſellors, who 
would be aſſoon Deſtroyed, as Diſcovered; and that Then they would 
ſo carry themſelves, that the King ſhould owe his Greatneſs, and his 
Glory (for they {till ſaid, © he ſhould excel all his Predeceflors in both) 
to Their formed Counſels and Activity, and not to the whiſpers of 
thoſe, who thought to do his buſineſs without them. And I am per- 
ſwaded that even then, and I was at that time no ſtranger to the perſons 
of molt that governed, and a diligent obſerver of their carriage, they 
had rather a deſign of making themſelves powerful with the King, and 
great at Court, than of leſſening the power of the One, or reforming 
the diſcipline of the Other: but, no doubt, there were ſome Few in 
the number that looked further; yet by pretending That, kept up the 
Mettal of writing, and inclined them for their Honour to new Decla- 
rations. 

Thx King found himſelf at ſome caſe, and moſt Perſons of Quality 
of that great County, and of the Counties adjacent, reſorted to him, 
and many perſons of condition from London, and thoſe parts, who had 
not the courage to attend upon him at #h1:te- Hall; fo that the Court 

appeared with ſome luſtre. And now he begun to think of executing ;* 

Ih lome of thoſe reſolutions, which he had made with the Queen before 

(v4 her departure; One of which was, and to be firſt done, the removing 

N the Earls of E/ex and Holland from their Offices in the Court, the * 
I 0 
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of Chamberlain, the Other of Groom of the Stole, which hath the re- 
putation and benefit of being firſt Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber. In- 
deed no man could ſpeak in the juſtification of either of them, yet no 
man thought them Equally culpable. The Earl of Holland was a Per- 
ſon meerly of the Kings, and his Father s creation; raiſed from the con- 
dition of a private Gentleman, a younger Brother of an extraction that 
lay under a great blemiſh, and without any fortune, toa great height 
by their meer favour, and bounty. And they had not only adorn'd him 
with Titles, Honours, and Offices, but inabled him to ſupport thoſe in 

the higheſt Luſtre, and with the largeſt Expence: and this King had 
drawn many inconveniences, and great diſadvantages, upon himſelf and 
his ſervice, by bis preferring him to ſome Truſts, which Others did not 
only Think themſelves, but Really were worthier of; but eſpecially 
by indulging him fo far in the rigorous execution of his Office of Chief 
Juſtice in Eyre, in which he brought more prejudice upon the Court, 
and more diſcontent upon the King, from the moſt conſiderable part of 
the Nobility and Gentry in Exgland, than proceeded from any one 
Action, that had its riſe from the King's will and pleaſure, tho it was 
not without ſome Warrant from Law; but having not been practiſed 

for ſome hundreds of years, was looked upon as a terrible Innovation 
and Exaction upon Perſons, who knew not that they were in any fault; 
nor was any imputed to them, but the Original Sin of their Forefathers, 
even for which they were obliged to pay great penalties and ranſoms- 
That Such a Servant ſhould ſuffer his Zeal to leflen and decay towards 
Such a Maſter, and that he ſhould keep a Title to lodge in his Bed- 
Chamber, from whoſe Court he had, upon the matter, withdrawn him- 
ſelf, and adhered to, and aſſiſted thoſe, who affronted and contemned 
his Majeſty fo notoriouſly, would admit of no manner of Interpoſition 
and Excuſe. 

-» Lxss was to be objected againſt the Earl of Ee, who as he had 
been, all his life, without obligations from the Court, and believed he 
had undergone oppreſſion there, ſo he was, in all reſpects, the fame man 
he had allways profeſſed himſelf to be, when the King put him into that 
Office; and in receiving of which, many men beleived, that He rather 
gratify'd the King, than that his Majeſty had obliged Him in conferring 
it; and it had been, no doubt, the chief reaſon of putting the Staff in 
his hand, becauſe in that Conjuncture no other man, who would in any 
degree have appeared worthy of it, had the courage to receive it. How- 
ever having taken the Charge upon him, he ought, no doubt, to have 

taken all his Maſter s concernments more to heart, than he had done; 
and he can never be excuſed for ſtaying in #hite-Hall, when the King 
was with that outrage driven from thence, and for chooſing to behold 
the triumph of the Members return to #e/tmin/ter, rather than to at- 
tend his Majeſty's Perſon in ſo great perplexity to Hampron-Court ; which 
had been his duty to have done, and for failing wherein no other excuſe 
can be made, but that, after he had taken fo full a reſolution to have 
waited upon his Majeſty thither, that he had dreſſed himſelf in his 
travelling habit, he was diverted from it by the Earl of Holland, who 

ought to have accompanied him in the ſervice, and by his avernment, 

59 that if he went, he ſhould be aſſaſſinated; which it was not poſſible 

ſhould have ever been ſo much as thought of. | 

NoTw1THSTANDING all this, the Perſons truſted by his Majeſty 
and remaining at London, had no ſooner notice of it (which his Majeſty 
| 2 ſent 
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ſent to them, that he might be adviſed the beſt way of doing it) but 
they did all they could to diſſwade the purſuing it. They did not think 


it a good conjuncture to make thoſe two perſons deſperate; and they 


knew that they were not of the temper and inclinations of thoſe, who 
had too much credit with them, nor did deſire to drive things to the ut- 
moſt extremities, which could never better their conditions; and that 
they did both rather deſire to find any Expedients, by which they might 
make a ſafe and an honourable Retreat, than to Advance in the way 
they were ingaged in. But the Argument they chiefly infiſted on to 
the King, was, that being deprived of their Offices, they would be able 0 
to do more miſchief, and ready to imbark themſelves with the moſt 
* deſperate perſons, in the moſt deſperate Attempts; which fell out ac- 
cordingly. And there is great reaſon to believe, that if that reſolution 
the King had taken, had not been too obſtinately purſued at that time, 
many of the miſchiefs, which afterwards fell out, would have been pre- 
vented; and, without doubt, if the Staff had remained ſtill in the hands 
of the Earl of Eſſeæ, by which he was charged with the defence and ſe- 
curity of the Kings Perſon, he would never have been prevailed with 
to have taken upon him the Command of that Army, which was after. 
wards raiſed againſt the King, and with which ſo many battles were! 
fought. And there can be as little doubt in any man, who knew well 
the nature and temper of that time, that it had been very difficult, if 
not utterly impoſſible, for the two Houſes of Parliament to have raiſed 
an Army Then, if the Earl of E/ex had not conſented to be General of 
that Army. 

Bur the King was inexorable in the point; he was obliged by pro- 
miſe to the Queen at parting, which he would not break; and her Ma. 
jeſty had contracted ſo great an indignation againſt the Earl of Holland, 
whoſe ingratitude indeed towards Her was very odious, that ſhe had ſaid, 
* She would never live in the Court, if He kept his place. And fo they 
King ſent an Order to Littleton the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, © that 
che ſhould require the Staff and Key from the one, and the other, and 
« receive them into his cuſtody. The Keeper trembled at the Office, and 
had not courage to undertake it. He went preſently to the Lord Fall- 
land, and deſired him to aſſiſt him in making his excuſe to the King. 
He made many profeſſions of his Duty to the King, © who, he hoped, 
ce would not command him in an affair ſo unſuitable to the Office he held 
* under him: that no Keeper had been imployed in ſuch a ſervice; that 
*1the ſhould execute the Order he had received, it would in the firſt 
*place be Voted a breach of Privilege in him, being a Peer; and the+ 
* Houle would commit him to Priſon, by which the King would receive 
«the greateſt affront, tho He ſhould be ruin d; whereas the thing it 
* felt might be done by a more proper Officer, without any incon- 
ce venience. 

How weak ſoever the Reaſons were, the Paſſion was ſtrong; and the 
Lord Fallland could not refuſe to convey his Letter to the King, which 
contained his Anſwer in his own words, with all the imaginable pro- 
feſſions of Duty and Zeal for his Service. How ill ſoever his Majeſty 
was ſatisfied, he ſaw the buſineſs would not be done That way; and 
therefore he writ immediately a Letter, all in his own hand, to the? 
Lord Falkland; in which with ſome gracious expreſſions of excuſe for 
putting that work upon Him, he commanded him “to require the ſur- 
* render of the Enfigns of their Offices from thoſe two Earls. The Lord 

| Falkland 
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Falkland was a little troubled in receiving the command; They were 
ons from whom he had allways received great civilities, and with 
whom he had much credit; and this harſh office might have been more 
naturally, and as Effectually, performed by a Gentleman Uſher, as the 
ſame Staff had been demanded before from the Earl of Pembroke, within 
leſs than a year. However, he would make no excuſe, being a very 
punctual and exact Perſon in the performances of his Duty; and ſo went 
t6 both of them, and met them coming to the Houſe, and imparted his 
Meſſage to them: They defired him very civilly, © that he would give 
io them leave to confer a little together, and they would, within half an 
hour, ſend for him into the Houſe of Commons; whither he went, 
and they within leſs time, ſent to him to meet them in S' Thomas Cot- 
tons Garden (a place adjacent, where the Members of both Houſes uſed 
frequently to walk) and there with very few words, they delivered the 
Staff and the Key into his hands, who immediately carried them to his 
Lodging; and They went up to the Houſe of Peers: and preſently both 
Houſes took notice of it, and with Paſſion, and bitter Expreſſions againſt 
the evil Counſellors, who had given his Majeſty that Counſel, they con- 
curred ina Vote, © that whoſoever preſumed to accept of either of thoſe 
Offices, ſhould be reputed an Enemy to his Country; and then they 
proceeded with more n in the buſineſs of the Militia, and all 
other matters which moſt trenched upon the Kings Authority. 

WHILST they were ſo eager in purſuit of the Militia, and pretended 
the neceſſity ſo imminent, that they could not defer the diſpoſition thereof 
till it might be Formally, and Regularly ſetled by Bill, they had their 
Eye upon an other Militia, the Royal Navy; without recovering of 
which to their own power (tho they were fatisfy'd by the pulſe of the 
People, that they would joyn with them, and be generally obedient to 

their commands) they had no mind to venture upon the execution of 
» their Land Ordinance. And therefore, in the beginning of the Spring, 
when the Fleet for that year was provided, after they had excepted 
againſt ſuch Perſons to be Captains of Ships, as they thought not devoted 
to them (as is before mentioned) they ſent a formal Meſſage to the 
Lords, © that the Earl of Northumberland Lord Admiral, might be 
moved to conſtitute the Earl of Warwick his Admiral of the Fleet for 
«that year's ſervice, being a Perſon of ſuch Honour and experience, as 
they might ſafely Confide in him; and that the Earl of Maric might 
be deſired to undertake that ſervice. The Lords thought fit that the 
King's approbation might be firſt defired, before it was recommended 
to the Earl of Northumberland; but the Commons thought that ſuper- 
fluous, fince the Officers of the Fleet were abſolutely in the Earl's diſ- 
poſal; and therefore refuſed to ſend to the King, but of Themſelves ſent 
to both the one Earl, and the other; and the Earl of Farwzck, being 
well pleaſed with the Truſt, very frankly, without waiting the King's 
conſent, declared © that he was ready to undertake the imployment. 
But this being fo publickly agitated, the King could not but take notice 
ofit; and finding that the bufineſs ſhould not be propoſed tohim, thought 
it neceſſary, to fignify his pleaſure in in it, that ſo at leaſt the Lord Ad- 
miral might not pretend innocence, if ought ſhould be done to his differ- 
vice; and therefore, he appointed M Secretary Nicholas to write to the 
Earl of Northumberland, © that his Majeſty ex that S' John Pen- 
uington ſhould Command that Fleet, as he had done two or three years 
before. This Letter being communicated to both Houſes , _— 
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Lord Admiral being thereby upon the diſadvantage of a Single conteſt 
with the King, the Houſe of Commons, rather out of kindneſs and reſpect 
to the Earl, than of Duty to the King, Condeſcended to joyn with the 
Lords in a Meſſage to his Majeſty; which they ſent not by Members of 
their own, but directed the Lord Keeper to incloſe it in a Letter to 
« the Secretary attending the King, and to ſend the ſame to Tor; which 
ce he did accordingly. The Meſſage was: 

4 Mage © THAT the Lords and Commons, in this preſent Parliament aſſem. 

oo" to the © bled, having found it neceſſary to provide, and ſet to Sea, a ſtrong and 

_— e powerfull Navy for the defence of this Kingdom againſt Forreign force, 
«and for the ſecurity of his Majeſty's other Dominions, the Charge 
« whereof was to be born by the Common-wealth : and taking notice of 
« the indiſpoſition of the Lord Admiral, which diſabled him, at that 
ce time, for commanding the Fleet in his own Perſon, did thereupon re- 

c commend unto his Lordſhip the Earl of FYarwick, a Perſon of ſuch 
« Quality and Abilities, as in whom they might beſt Confide, to ſupply 
* his Lordſhip's room for this imployment ; and underſtanding that his 
« Majeſty hath Since fignify'd his pleaſure concerning that Command 
for John Pennington, they ſaid, they did hold it their Duty to repre- 
ce ſent to his Majeſty the great danger, and miſchief the Common-wealth.. 
* was like to ſuſtain by ſuch interruption; and therefore did humbly 
ce beſeech his Majeſty, that the Noble Perſon, recommended by both 
ce Houſes of Parliament for this ſervice, might be no longer detained 
ce from it, out of any particular reſpect to any other Perſon whatſoever. 

Tax ſame day that this Meſſage came to his Majeſty, he diſpatched 

_—_— an Anſwer to the Lord Keeper; in which he told him, That he won- 
E der d both at the Form, and Matter of that incloſed paper he had {ent 
to him, in the Name of both Houſes of Parliament: It being neither 
ce by the way of Petition, Declaration, or Letter; and for the Matter, 
© he believed, it was the firſt time, that the Houſes of Parliament had; 
ce taken upon them the Nomination, or Recommendation of the chief 
* Sea- Commander; but it added to the wonder, that S oh Penning- 
cen being allready appointed by him for that ſervice, upon the recom- 
* mendation of his Admiral, and no fault ſo much as alledged againſt 
him, an other ſhould be recommended to him. Therefore, he ſaid, 
ce his reſolution upon that point was, that he would not alter him, whom 
* he had allready appointed to Command that years Fleet; whoſe every 
* ways ſufficiency was ſo univerſally known, the which he was confi- 
* dent his Admiral, if there ſhould be occafion, would make moſt evi- 
<dent; againſt whoſe teſtimony he ſuppoſed his Parliament would not | 
*except. And tho there were yet None appointed, or the ſaid S' Joh, 
* through ſome accident, not able to perform the ſervice; yet, he ſaid, 
c the men of that profeſſion were ſo well known to him, befides many 
* other reaſons, that (his Admiral excepted, becauſe of his place) re- 
*commendations of that kind would not be acceptable to him. 

THr1s Anſwer was no other than they expected, tho they ſeemd 
troubled at it, and pretended that they had many things of Miſdemea- 
nour to object againſt S John Pennington, at leaſt ſuch matters as would 
render him incapable of that 'Truſt; the greateſt of which was that he 
had convey d the Lord Digby over Sea; tho they well knew (as is be- 
tore mentioned) that he had the King's Warrant and Command for 
that purpoſe; and therefore moved the Lords that he might be ſent for 
to be examined upon many particulars: and in the mean time, * 
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they cauſed him to attend their leiſure to be examined, they proceeded 
in haſtning the Earl of Warwick to make himſelf ready for the Service, 
who made no ſcruple of undertaking it; and the Earl of Northumber- 
land receiving the Order, and Defire of both Houſes © togrant his Com- 
« miſſion to him to be Admiral of that Fleet, thought himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently excuſed towards the King, and did it accordingly. The two 
Houſes in the mean time, without any further thought of procuring the 
King's Conſent, preparing reaſons to fatisfy his Majeſty for the Necefli- 
ty, or Conveniency of their proceeding. 

o MaNy men, eſpecially they who at a diſtance obſeryd and diſcern d 
the difficulties the King was like to encounter, wonder'd that upon fo 
apparent a breach of Truſt, and act of Undutifulneſs, his Majeſty did 
not at that time revoke the Lord Admirals Commiſſion, which was but 
during pleaſure; and ſo put that ſure Guard of the Kingdom, his Navy, 

under ſuch a Command as he might depend upon. But the truth is, it 
was not Then Counſellable ; for ( befides that it was eaſier to Reſolve, 
© that it was fit to remove the Earl of Northumberland, than to find a 
man competent for the place) that way it might have been poſſible to 
have prevented the going out of any Fleet to Sea, which would have 

: 0 confirmed the frantick Jealouſies of bringing in Forreign Forces; but 

not have reduced it to his own obedience. 

THE x had, by degrees, ſo order d the collection of Tonnage and Poun- 
dage, by paſſing Bills for fix weeks and two months at a time, and 
putting thoſe, who ſhould- receive or pay thoſe Duties otherwiſe than 
they were granted by thoſe Bills, into a Præmunire; and ſo terrified the 
old Cuſtomers, that the King had no other means of ſetting out his Fleet, 
than by the monies arifing by the Cuſtoms, which they abſolutely dif- 
poſed of; and at this time had contracted with the Victualler, made the 
Ships ready, and hired many Merchants Ships to joyn in that Fleet for 

e the Guard of the Seas. And whilſt this matter of the Admiral was in 
ſuſpenſe, they ſuſſer d the former Bill of Tonnage and Poundage to ex- 
pire, and did not, till the very night before, paſs a new Bill; which 
could not have the Royal Aſſent till many days after, the King being 
then at Tor. Yet the Houſe of Commons, to falve all danger of the 
Præmunire, on the 24 of March, being the very day that the former 
Bill expired, ſent an Order to all the Collectors of the Cuſtoms, many 
of which could not receive it in ten days after; 

*THAT the new Bill being paſſed by both Houſes for the continuance 
* of thoſe payments until the third day of May ( which could not 581 

V receive the Royal Aſſent, in regard of the remoteneſs of his Majeſty's 
perſon from the Parliament) which monies to be collected by that 
Bill were to be imployed in the neceflary guarding of the Seas, and de- 
* fence of the Common-wealth : It was therefore orderd by the Com- 
* mons in Parliament, that the ſeveral Officers belonging to the Cuſtom 


4 * Houſe, both in the Port in London, and the out- Ports, ſhould not 
permit any Merchant or other to Lade, or Unlade any Goods, or 
14 * Merchandizes, before ſuch Perſons do make due entries thereof in the 
E | *Cuftom Houſe. And it was declared alſo by the ſaid Commons, that 


* ſuch Officers, upon the reſpective entry made by any Merchant as 
e atoreſaid, ſhould intimate to ſuch Merchant, that it was the advice 


*of the Commons, for the better eaſe of the ſaid Merchants, and in re- 
if * gard the reſpective Duties would relate, and become due as from that 
day; that the ſaid Merchants upon entry of their Goods, as uſually 
y Bbb * they 
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they did, when a Law was in force to that purpoſe, would depoſite 
e ſo much money as the ſeveral Cuſtoms would amount unto, in the 
© hands of ſuch Officers, to be by them accounted to his Majeſty, as the 
< reſpective Cuſtoms due by the ſaid Bill, when the ſaid Bill ſhould have 
«the Royal Aſſent; or otherwiſe, his Majeſty refuſing the paſſing thereof, 
ce the ſaid monies to be reſtored, upon demand, unto the ſeveral Mer- 
e chants reſpectively. 

By which Order, which was a more abſolute Diſpenſation for a Præ. 
munire, than ever any Norn-ob$tante granted by the Crown, the Cuſtoms 
were as frankly, and fully paid, as if an Act of Parliament had been, 
paſſed to that purpoſe; and aſſoon as the Commiſſion could be ſent, and 
return d from Tork, the Act was paſſed. But no doubt they had a fur- 
ther deſign in ſuffering the Bill totally to expire, before they prepared 
a new One, than at that time was apprehended; and intended, under 
ſuch a Popular neceſſity, which ſeem to be occaſion d by the King's 
abſence, to bring their own Orders in ſuch a reputation, that in another 
neceſſity which They ſhould Declare, they might by the Precedent of 
this, which was the only Indemnity all thoſe Merchants who paid, and 
the Officers, who receiv'd Cuſtoms, had for the preſervation of their 
Eſtates, be currently and abſolutely obeyed and ſubmitted to. 20 

By this it appears the King could not at That time, with conveniency 
or ſafety to his Affairs, diſplace the Earl of Northumberland; and he 
believ'd, if his occaſions ſhould Hereafter require it, that the Time 
would be much more ſeaſonable, when the Fleet was at Sea; and the 
Thing it ſelf more practicable: which was a true concluſion. However, 
he expreſſed ſo much diſlike againſt the Earl of #aw:icks commanding 
that Fleet, that he was not willing that any Officers, whom he valued, 
ſhould take imployment under him; which he had ſhortly after cauſe 
to repent. For, by this means, the Vice-Admiralty, which was deſign d 
to Captain Carteret, the Controller of the Navy, who hath ſince ſuf-+- 
ficiently teſtified how advantageouſly to his Majeſty he would have ma- 
naged that Charge, upon His refuſal (which was occaſion by intima- 
tion from his Majeſty, as ſhall be hereafter mention d) was conferr d 
upon Batten, an obſcure fellow; and, tho' a good Sea-man, unknown 
to the Navy, till he was, two or three years before, for money, made 
Surveyor, who executed it ever fince with great animoſity againſt the 
King's Service; of which more hereafter. 

BEIN, by this means, ſecure at Sea, they proceeded with more Vi- 
gour at Land; and, tho they thought it not Yet ſeaſonable to execute 
their Ordinance for the Militia with any Form and Pomp, they di- 4 
reed, Underhand, their Agents and Emiſlaries, © that the People, of 
Themſelves, ſhould chooſe Captains and Officers, and Train under the 
* name of Voluntiers; which begun to be practiced in many places of 
the Kingdom, but only in thoſe Corporations, and by thoſe Inferior 
people, who were notorious for Faction, and Schiſm in Religion. The 
Kings Declarations, which were now carefully publiſhed, gave them 
ſome trouble, and made great impreſſion, in Sober men, who were 
j moved with the Reaſon, and in Rich men, who were ſtartled at the 
00 Commands in them. But that Clauſe in the King's Anſwer to their De- 

| claration, preſented to him at New-Market, in which he told them, 
ii | *that if they had not been informed of the ſeditious words uſed in, 
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and the circumſtances of the Tumults, and would appoint ſome way 
for the examination of them, that he would require ſome of his learned 
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« Council to attend with ſuch evidence as might ſatisfy them, troubled 


them much more. For if there were ſtill ſo much courage left in the 
King's Council, that they durſt appear to inform againſt any of thoſe 
proceedings, which They favoured, they ſhould find men grow more 
affraid of the Law than of Them; which would deſtroy all their deſigns. 
Therefore they reſolved to proceed with all expedition, and ſeverely 
againſt the Atturney General for his Treſpaſs and Preſumption upon 
their Privileges, in the Accuſation of the five Members, and the Lord 
Kimbolton: of the circumſtances of which Proceeding, and Judgment' 

io thereupon, being as extraordinary, and as diſtant from the Rules of 
Juſtice, at leaſt of Practice, as any thing that then happend, it will not 
be amiſs to ſet down two or three particulars. 

SHORTLY after they had Impeached him (which is mentioned be- 
fore) and the King had found it neceſſary to give over any proſecution 
againſt the Others, his Majeſty being defirous now he had freed Them, 
that they ſhould free His Atturney, writ a Letter from Roy/ton, when 
he was 1n his way to Tork, to the Lord Keeper; in which he told him, 
that the Articles, which had been preferred againſt the Members, 
* were, by Himſelf, delivered to his Atturney General engroſſed in paper; 

:-<and that he had then commanded him to accuſe thoſe Perſons, upon 
*thole Articles of High-Treafon, and other Miſdemeanours; and, in His 
Name, to deſire a Committee of Lords might be appointed to take the 
« examination of ſuch Witneſſes as ſhould be produced, as formerly had 
* been done in caſes of like nature, according to the Juſtice of the Houſe. 
* And his Majeſty did further declare, that his ſaid Atturney did not 
«adviſe or contrive the ſaid Articles, nor had any thing to do with, or 
in adviſing, any breach of Privilege that followed after. And for 
e what he did in obedience to His Commands, he conceived he was bound 
* by Oath, and the duty of his Place, and by the Truſt repoſed in him 

ae by his Majeſty, fo to do: and that if he had refuſed to obey his Ma- 
jeſty therein, his Majeſty would have queſtioned him for breach of 
* Oath, Duty, and Truſt; but now having declared that he found cauſe 
« wholely to deſiſt from proceeding againſt the Perſons accuſed, he had 
* commanded him to proceed no further therein, nor to produce, nor 
* diſcover any Proof concerning the ſame. 4 

THoUGH this Teſtimony of his Majeſty's clearly abſolved him from 
the Guilt, with which he was charged, yet it rather haſten'd the Trial, 
and ſharpen d the edge, that was before keen enough againſt him; and 
the day of Trial being come, when the Members of the Commons, who 

were appointed for the Proſecution, found that Council was ready (which 
had been aſſigned by the Lords) for the defence of the Atturney Gene- 
ral, they proteſſed, that they would admit no Council; that it was be- 
low the dignity of the Houſe of Commons to plead againſt feed Coun- 
*cil; that whoever preſumed to be of Council with a Perſon accuſed 
by the Commons of Ezg/and ſhould be taught better to know his duty, 
and ſhould have cauſe to repent it. The Lords ſeem d much moved 
with this reproach, that their Acts of Judicature ſhould be queſtioned, 
and the Council, which had been juſtly, and regularly aſſign d by them, 
ſhould be threatend for ſubmitting to Their Order. But that which 

«troubled them moſt, was, that the Council, which was aſſignd by them, 
upon this reprehenſion, and threat of the Commons, pofitively refuſed 
to meddle further in the buſineſs, or to make any Defence for the Attur- 
ney. Hereupon, they put off the Trial, and commit to the Tower of 
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tempt in refuſing to be of Council with the Atturney upon Their Aſſign- 
ment: ſtanders by looking upon the juſtice of Parliament with leſs re- 
verence, to ſee the Subject, between the contradictory, and oppoſite 
Commands of both Houſes (the diſpleaſure of either being inſupporta- 
ble) puniſhed and impriſoned for doing, by One, what he was ſtreightly 
inhibited from doing by the Other. 
HowEveR, this difference gave only reſpite for ſome days to the At- 
turney, who was quickly again called before his Judges. To what was 
paſſionately and unreaſonably objected againſt him, © of breach of Pri- 1 
* yilege and Scandal, he confidently alledgd © the Duty of his place; 
ce that his Maſter's Command was Warrant for what he had done; and 
* that he had been juſtly puniſhable if he had refuſed to do it, when Com- 
© manded; that there had never been a Pretence of Privilege in Caſe 
* of Treaſon, the contrary whereof was not only underſtood by the Law, 
ce but had been by Themſelves confeſſed, in a Petition delivered by them 
* in the beginning of this King's Reign, upon the impriſonment of the 
* Karl of Arundel; in which it was acknowledged, that the Privileges 
* of Parliament extended not to Treaſon, Felony, or refuſal to find Sure- 
© ties for the Peace; that he had no reaſon to ſuſpect the executing ther» 
* Duty of his place would have been imputed to him for any Treſpaſs, 
* fince the very ſame thing he had now done, and of which he ſtood ac- 
* cuſed, was done, in the firſt year of this King's Reign, by S. Robert 
Heath, the then Atturney General; who exhibited Articles of High- 
*'Treaſon before their Lordſhips, againſt the Earl of Briſtol, which was 
not then underſtood to be any breach of Privilege; and therefore, 
ce having ſo late a Precedent, moſt of their Lordſhips being then Judges, 
* he hoped he ſhould be held excuſable for not being able to diſcern that 
ce to be a crime, which they had yet never declared to be ſo. The un- 
deniable reaſons of his Defence (againſt which nothing was replied, 3» 
* but the inconvenience and miſchief, which would attend a Parliament, 
ce if the Members might be accuſed of High-Treaſon without Their con- 
« ſent) prevailed ſo far with the Major part of the Houſe of Peers, tho 


the Proſecution was carried on with all imaginable ſharpneſs, and vehe- 


mence by the Houſe of Commons, and entertained by thoſe Peers, who 
were of that Party, as a matter of yaſt concernment to all their hopes, 
that the Queſtions being put, whether he ſhould be deprived of his place 
of Atturney? whether he ſhould be Fined to the King? whether he 
ſhould pay Damages to the perſons accuſed? and whether he ſhould be 
committed to the Tower? which were the ſeveral parts of the Sentence, + 
which many of the Lords had preſſed he ſhould undergo, the Negative 
prevailed in every one of the Particulars; ſo that the Atturney was un- 
derſtood by all men, who underſtood the Rules and Practice of Parlia- 


ment, to be abſolutely abſolved from that Charge and Impeachment, by 


the ſudgment of the Houſe of Peers. 

Tar Houſe of Commons expreſſed all poſſible reſentment, and de- 
clared © that they would not reſt ſatisfy d with the Judgment; and ſome 
Lords, even of thoſe who had acquitted him, were very deſirous to find 
out an Expedient, whereby the Houſe of Commons might be com- 
pounded with; and it was believed, that the Atturney himſelf was much: 
thaken with the torrent of Malice and Prejudice, which the Houſe of 
Commons feem'd now to threaten him with; conceiving, © that He and 
his Office now triumphed over the whole Body, and not over fix 
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« Members only: and therefore, after ſome days, the Houſe of Peers 
conſidering, © that his diſcharge was but Negative, that he ſhould not 
« he puniſhed in this and that degree; and that he had no Abſolution 
« from the crimes, with which he was charged, proceeded to a new 
judgment (contrary to all courſe and practice of Parliament, or of any 
Judicial Court) and complying with all their other Votes, Reſolved, by 
way of Judgment upon him, that he ſhould be diſabled from ever be- 
ing a Parliament Man; incapable of any place of Judicature, or other 
* preferment, than of Atturney General; which they could not deprive 
him of, by reaſon of the former Vote: and * that he ſhould be com- 
© mitted to the Priſon of the Fleet. Which Sentence was with all For- 
mality pronounced againſt him, and he committed to the Fleet ac- 
cordingly : with which Sentence the Commons were no more ſatisfy d 
than with the Former; ſome of them looking that their Favourite, the 
Sollicitor, ſhould have the place of Atturney ; Others, that the accuſed 
Members ſhould receive ample Damages by way of reparation; with- 
out which they could not think themſelves ſecure from the like At- 
tempts. 

HAvINd, by this extraordinary and exemplary proceeding, fortify'd 
| their Privileges againſt ſuch Attempts, and ſecured their Perſons from 
being accuſed, or proceeded againſt by Law, they uſed no leſs ſeverity, 
againſt all thoſe who preſumed to queſtion the juſtice, or prudence of 
their Actions, eſpecially againſt thoſe, who, following the Method that 
had done ſo much hurt, drew the people to Petition for that which they 
had no mind to grant; and in this proſecution they were not leſs ſevere, 

and vehement, than againſt the higheſt Treaſon could be imagined. 
UroN the Petition mentioned before, that was framed in London 
againſt their ſetling the Militia, they committed one George B:znion, a 
Citizen of great reputation for Wealth and Wiſdom, and who was in- 
deed a very ſaber man. After he had lain ſame time in Priſon, the Lords, 
according to Law, bailed him; but the Commons cauſed him the next 
day to be recommitted, and preferrd an Impeachment againſt him, for 
no other crime but *adviting and contriving that Petition. The Gen- 
tleman defended himſelf, © that it was allways held, and ſo publickly 
*declared this Parliament, to be Lawful, in a modeſt way, to Petition 
for the removal, or prevention of any grievance : that obſerving very 
many Petitions to be delivered, and received, for the ſettling the Mi- 
*litia, in an other way than was then agreeable to the Law, or had 
* been practiced, and conceiving that the ſame would prove very preju- 
-*dicial to the City of London, of which he was a Member, he had 
joynd with many other Citizens, of known ability and integrity, in 
a Petition againſt ſogreat an inconvenience; which, he preſumed, was 
*lawful for him to do. How reaſonable ſoever this Defence was, the 


a. 


N Houſe of Peers adjudged him “to be Disfranchiſed, and incapable of 

*any Office in the City; to be committed to the Common Goal of 
. * Cholcheſter (for his reputation was ſo great in London, that they would 
. not truſt him in a City Priſon) and Fined him three thouſand pounds, 
1 ABOUT the ſame time, at the General Aſſizes in Rent, the Juſtices 
" of Peace, and principal Gentlemen of that County, prepared a Petition 
h 52 to be preſented to the two Houſes, with a defire, that the Militia 
f might not be otherwiſe exerciſed in that County, than the Known 
d Law permitted: and that the Book of Common Prayer, eſtabliſhed by 
x La, might be obſerved. This Petition was communicated by many 
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to their friends, and Copies thereof ſent abroad, before the Subſcription 
was ready; whereupon the Houle of Peers took notice of it, as tendi 
to ſome Commotion in Kent; and, in the Debate, the Earl of Briſtol 
taking notice, that he had Seen a Copy of it, and had had ſome con- 
« ference about it with Judge Mallet, who was then Judge of Aſſize in 
Kent, and newly return d out of his Circuit, both the Earl and Judge, 
for having but Seen the Petition, were preſently committed to the 
Tower; and a Declaration publiſhed, that none ſhould preſume to de- 
«liver that, or the like Petition to either Houſe. Notwithſtandin 
which, ſome Gentlemen of Kent, with a great number of the Subſtan. » 
tial Inhabitants of that County, came to the City ; which upon the 
Alarum, was put in Arms; ſtrong Guards placed at London-Bridee, 
where the Petitioners were diſarmed, and only ſome few ſuffered to 
paſs with their Petition to Veſiminſter; the reſt forced to return to 
their Country. And, upon the delivery thereot to the Houſe of Com- 
mons (tho the ſame was very modeſt, and ina more dutiful Dialect than 
moſt Petitions delivered to them) the bringers of the Petition, were 
ſharply reprehended; two or three of them committed to ſeveral Pri. 
ſons; the Principal Gentlemen of the Country, who had ſubſcribed and 
adviſed it, ſent for as Delinquents; Charges, and Articles of Impeach. a 
ment, drawn up againſt them; and a Declaration publiſhed, © that who- 
ce ſoever ſhould henceforth adviſe, or contrive the like Petitions ſhould 
© be proceedcd againſt, as Enemies to the Common- wealth. So unlike, 
and different were their tempers, and reception of thoſe modeſt Ad- 
dreſſes, which were for duty and obedience to the Laws eſtabliſhed ; and 
thoſe which preſſed, and brought on Alteration and Innovation. But 
that injuſtice gave great life, and incouragement to their own Proſelytes; 
and taught Others to know that their being Innocent would not be long 
Eaſy or Safe: and this kind of Juſtice extended it ſelf in the ſame mea- 
ſure to their own Members, who oppoſed their Irregular determina-3* 
tions; who, beſides the agony and vexation of having the moſt plain 
reaſon, and confeſſed Law, rejected, and overruled with contempt and 
noiſe, were liable to all the Perſonal reproaches and diſcountenance, that 
the Pride and Petulancy of the other Party could lay upon them; and 
were ſometimes impriſoned and diſgraced, for Freely ſpeaking their 
Opinions, and Conſcience in Debate. 

ALI. ſorts of men being thus terrify'd, the Commons remember d, 
that a great Magazine of the Kings Ammunition lay ſtill at Hull; and 
tho that Town was in the cuſtody of a Confident of their own, yet they 
were not willing to venture ſo great a treaſure ſo near the King, who# 
continued at Tor, with a great reſort of Perſons of Honour and Quality 
from all parts; and therefore they reſolved, under pretence of ſupply- 
ing Ireland, to remove it ſpeedily from thence ; and moved the Lords, 
eto joyn with them in an Order to that purpoſe. The Lords, who pro- 
ceeded with leſs Fury, and more Formality, deſired © that it might be 
done with the Kings conſent. Aſter a long Debate, the one thinking 
they merited much by that Civility, the other contented to gratify 
thole in the Ceremony, who, they knew, would in the end concur with 
them, a Petition was agreed upon to be ſent to his Majeſty; in which, 
that he might the ſooner yield to them in this matter, they reſolved to- 
remember him of that, which, they thought, would refle& on him with 
the People, and to © move him to take off the Reprieve from the fix 
* Prieſts, which is before mentioned. And fo they ſent their Petition 
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to him, telling him, that they found the Stores of Armes, and Am- g Pe 
munition in the Tower of London much diminiſhed ; and that the ne was — 
« ceſſity for ſupply of his Kingdom of Ireland (for which they had been 79%; 7 bog 
ec jſſued from thence) daily increaſed; and that the occaſion, for which Hull 

« the Magazine was placed at Hull, was now taken away; and confi- 

« dering it would be kept at London with leſs charge, and more ſafety, 

and tranſported thence with much more convenience for the ſervice of 

«the Kingdom of Ireland; they therefore humbly prayed, that his Ma- 

« ;eſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to give leave, that the ſaid Armes, 

* „Canon, and Ammunition, now in the Magazine of Hull, might be 
removed to the Tower of London, according as ſhould be directed by 
« both his Houſes of Parliament: And whereas fix Prieſts, then in Neww- 
gate, were condemnd to dye, and by his Majeſty had been reprieved, 
«they humbly prayed his Majeſty to be pleaſed, that the ſaid Reprieves 
might be taken off, and the Prieſts executed according to Law. To 
which Petition his Majeſty immediately returned Anſwer in theſe 
words: 

«WE rather expected, and have done long, that You ſhould have E n 
« giyen us an Account, why a Garriſon hath been placed in Our Town“ 

..* of Hull, without our Conſent, and Soldiers billeted there againſt Law, 
and expreſs words of the Petition of Right, than to be moved, for 
«the avoiding of a needleſs charge you have put upon your ſelves, to 
4 giye Our Conſent for the removal of Our Magazine and Munition, 
“Our own proper Goods, upon ſuch General reaſons as indeed give no 
c ſatisfaction to Our Judgement: And fince you have made the bufineſs 
* of Hull your Argument, we would gladly be informed, why our own |, 
* inclination, on the general rumour of the defigns of Papiſts in the 
Northern Parts, was not thought ſufficient ground for us to put a Per- 

* ſon of Honour, Fortune, and unblemiſhed Reputation, into a Town 

»*and Fort of Our own, where Our own Magazine lay: and yet the ſame 
*rumour be Warrant enough for You to commit the ſame Town and 
* Fort, without Our Conſent, to the hands of S* John Hot ham, with a 
power unagreeable to the Law of the Land, or the Liberty of the 
* Subje&.. | 17 

* AND yet of this, in point of Right, or Privilege, for ſure We are 
*not without Privilege too, We have not all this while complained: 
and being confident that the place, whatſoever diſcourſe there is of 
* Publick or Private inſtructions to the contrary, ſhall be ſpeedily given 
*up, if We fIfall require it, We ſhall be contented to diſpoſe our Mu. 

“ nition there, as We have done in other places, for the publick eaſe 
and benefit, as, upon particular advice, We ſhall find convenient; tho 
«we cannot think it fit, or conſent, that the whole Magazine be re- 
moved together. But when you ſhall agree upon ſuch proportions 
eas ſhall be held neceſſary for any particular ſervice, We ſhall ſign ſach 
„Warrants as ſhall be agreeable to Wiſdom and Reaſon; and if any of 
them be defignd for UMer, or Lemſter, you know well the con- 
*veyance will be more eaſy, and convenient from the place they are 
Now in. Yet we mult tell you, that if the fears are ſo great from the 
© Papiſts at home, or of Forreign Force, as is pretended, it ſeems ſtrange 

to” that you make not proviſion of Armes, and Munition, for defence of 

this Kingdom, rather than ſeek to carry any more from hence, with- 

fix *out ſome courſe taken for ſupply; eſpecially, if you remember your 

* engagement to Our Scoiſb Subjects, for that proportion of * 

* yy hic 
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« which is contained in your Treaty. We ſpeak not this, as not thinkin 
8 

the ſending of Armes to Ireland very neceſſary, but only for the Way 
< of the proviſion. For You know what great quantities We have AC 
*fign'd out of Our ſeveral Stores, which, in due time, We hope, You 
ce will ſee repleniſhed. For the Charge of looking to the Magazine at 
Hull, as it was undertaken Voluntarily by You at firſt, and, to ſay 
*no more, Unneceflarily; ſo You may free Our good People of that 
* Charge, and leave it to Us to look to, who are the proper Owner of 
it. And this, We hope, will give you full ſatisfaction in this point, and 
te that Le do not, as you have done in the buſineſs of the Militia, ſend: 
© this Meſſage out of Compliment and Ceremony, reſolving to be your 
*Own Carvers at laſt. For We muſt tell you, if any attempt ſhall be 
«made or given in this matter, without Our Conſent or Approbation, 
ec Weſhall eſteem it as an Act of Violence againſt Us; and declare it to 
all the world, as the greateſt Violation of Our Right, and breach of 
«Our Privilege. 

CONCERNING the fix Prieſts condemn d, it is true, they were re- 
4 priev d by Our Warrant, We being inform d that they were, by ſome 
ce reſtraint, diſabled to take the benefit of Our former Proclamation; 
© fince that, We have iſſued out another, for the due execution of the 
*Laws againſt Papiſts; and have moſt ſolemnly promiſed, in the word 
ef a King, never to pardon any Prieſt, without Your conſent, which 
© ſhall be found guilty by Law; deſiring to baniſh theſe, having here- 
* with ſent Warrant to that purpoſe, if, upon ſecond thoughts, You do 
not diſapprove thereof. But if You think the Execution of theſe per- 
«ſons ſo very neceſſary to the great and pious work of Reformation, 
«We refer it wholely to You; declaring hereby, that upon ſuch Your 
«Reſolution ſignified to the Miniſters of Juſtice, Our Warrant for their 
ce Reprieve is determined, and the Law to have the courſe. And now 
«let Us ask you (for we are willing to husband time, and to diſpatch as; 
«much as may be under One Meſſage; God knows the diſtractions of 
this Kingdom want a Preſent remedy ) will there Never be a time to 
* Offer to, as well as to Ask of Us? We will propoſe no more particu- 
*lars to you, having no luck to pleaſe, or to be underſtood by you; take 
* your own time ſor what concerns Our particular: but be ſure you have 
*an early, ſpeedy care of the Publick; that is, of the only Rule that 
« preſerves the Publick, the Law of the Land; preſerve the dignity and 
* reverence due to That. It was well ſaid in a Speech, made by a pri- 


«yate perſon; it was M'Pym's Speech againſt the Earl of Srrafford, but 
* publiſhed by Order of the Houſe of Commons this Parliament: the 
* 4 — is that, which puts a difference betwixt Good and Evil, betwixt 
*Juſt and Unjuſt. If you take away the Law, all things will fall into a 
te confuſion, every man will become a Law unto himſelf; which, in the 
* depraved condition of Human Nature, muſt needs produce many great 
*enormities. Luſt will become a Law, and envy will become a Law; 
* Covetouſneſs and Ambition will become Laws; and what dictates, 
«what deciſions, ſuch Laws will produce, may eaſily be diſcern d. So 
© faid that Gentleman, and much more, very well, in defence of the 
*Law, and againſt Arbitrary Power. It is worth looking over, and 
*conſidering: and if the moſt zealous defence of the true Proteſtant 5* 
< profeſſion, and the moſt reſoly'd protection of the Law, be the moſt 
*neceflary duty of a Prince, We cannot believe this miſerable diſtance, 
«and miſunderſtanding, can be long continued between us; We having 


4 «often, 
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« often, and earneſtly declared them to be the chiefeſt defires of Our Soul, 
« and the End and Rule of all Our Actions. For Ireland, We have ſuffi: 
< ciently, and we hope ſatisfactorily, expreſſed to all Our good Subjects 
Our hearty ſenſe of that ſad buſineſs, in Our ſeveral Meſſages on that 
« Argument, but eſpecially in Our laſt of the eighth of this Month, con- 
« cerning Our Reſolution for that Service; for the Speedy, Honourable, 
« and Full performance whereof, We conjure You to yield all poſſible 
« aſſiſtance, and Preſent advice. | 
Tris Anſwer was received with the uſual circumſtances of trouble 
and diſcontent, the taxing of evil Counſellors, and Malignant perſons 
about the King; and that Clauſe about the condemn Prieſts exceed- 
ingly diſpleaſed them; for by the King's reference of the matter en- 
tirely to Them, he had removed the ſcandal from Himſelf, and laid it 
at Their doors; and tho they were well content, and defirous, that 
ſhould have been Executed by the King's Warrant for taking off his own 
Reprieve (whereby they ſhould have made him retract an Act of his 
own Mercy, and undeniably within his own Power; and thereby have 
leſſen d much of the Devotion of that People to him, when they ſnould 
have ſeen him quit his power of preſerving them in the leaſt degree) 
0 yet, for many reaſons, they were not willing to take that harſh part 
upon Themſelves; and ſo thoſe condemn d Prieſts were no more proſe- 
cuted, and were much ſafer under that Reference for their execution, 
than they could have been, at that time, by a Pardon under the Great 
Seal of Eugland. For the other part of the Anſwer concerning the Ma- 
gazine, it made no pauſe with them; but within few days after, they 
ſent a Warrant to their own Governour, S' John Hotham, to deliver it; 
and to their own Admiral, the Earl of Warwicſ, to tranſport it to Lon- 
don; which was, notwithſtanding the King's inhibition, done accord- 
ingly. But they had at that time another Meſſage fre the King, which 


. 0 was referr d to in the laſt Clauſe of that Anſwer, and came to their 


hands ſome few days before, that gave them ſome ſerious trouble and 
apprehenſion; the grounds and reaſons of which were theſe: 
: Tas King finding, that notwithſtanding all the profeſſions, and pro- 
teſtations he could make, the buſineſs of Ireland was ſtill unreaſonably 
objected to him, as if he were not cordial in the ſuppreſſing that Rebel- 
lion, ſent a Meflage to both Houſes: 

*THAT being griev d at the very Soul for the calamities of his good % == <4y 


Subjects of Ireland, and being moſt tenderly ſenſible of the falſe, and 4b Heuer, 
© ſcandalous reports diſperſed amongſt the People concerning the Re-, tote 


meg 


E © bellion there; which not only wounded his Majeſty in Honour, but i,, “ 


*likewiſe greatly retarded the reducing that unhappy Kingdom, and 
*multiplied the diſtractions at Home, by weakning the mutual confi- 
© dence between him and his People: out of his pious Zeal to the Ho- 
*nour of Allmighty God, in eſtabliſhing the true Proteſtant profeſſion 
*in that Kingdom, and his Princely care for the good of all his Domi- 
*nions, he had firmly reſolved to go with all convenient ſpeed into 
* Ireland, to chaſtiſe thoſe wicked and deteſtable Rebels, odious to God, 
*andall good Men; thereby fo to ſettle the Peace of That Kingdom, 
*and the ſecurity of This, that the -— of Fears and Jcalouſies 
o © might be no more heard of amongſt them. 
AND He ſaid, as he doubted not, but his Parliament would chear- 
fully give all poſſible Aſſiſtance to this good Work, ſo he required 
eve, that he would, upon 
Ce e * thoſe 


them, and all his loving Subjects, to be 


— — 
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« thoſe confiderations, as earneſtly Purſue that defign, not declining 
any hazard of his Perſon in performing that duty, which he owed to 
ce the defence of God's true Religion, and his diſtreſſed Subjects, as he 
ce Undertook it for thoſe only ends; to the fincerity of which profeſſion, 
he called God to Witneſs, with this further aſſurance, that he would 
* never conſent, upon whatſoever pretence, to a Toleration of the Po- 
ce piſh profeſſion there, or the abolition of the Laws now in force againſt 


Popiſh Recuſants in that Kingdom. 


«H1s Majeſty further advertiſed them, that, towards this work, he 
intended to raiſe forthwith, by his Commiſſions, in the Counties near ;, 
* ZYe/t-Cheſter, a Guard for his own Perſon (when he ſhould come into 
ce Treland) conſiſting of two thouſand Foot, and two hundred Horſe, 
ce which ſhould be arm'd at Fe/?-Che/ter, from his Magazine at Hull, 
at which time, he ſaid, all the Officers, and Soldiers, ſhould take the 
*Oaths of Supremacy, and Allegiance; the Charge of raiſing and pay- 
* ing whereof, he deſired the Parliament to add to their former under. 
«takings for that War; which he would not only well accept, but, if 
their Pay ſhould be found too great a burthen to his good Subjects, he 
«would be willing, by the advice of his Parliament, to ſell, or pawn, 
«any of his Parks, Lands, or Houſes, towards the ſupplies of the ſer. 
ice of Ireland. With the addition of theſe Levies to the former of 
* Ernghſh, and Scots, agreed upon in Parliament, he ſaid, he hoped fo 
*to appear in that Action, that by the Aſſiſtance of Allmighty God, 
*that Kingdom, in a ſhort time, might be wholely reduced, and re- 
«ſtored to Peace, and ſome meaſure of Happineſs; whereby he might 
© chearfully return, to be welcomed home with the affections, and 
*bleflings of all his good Eugliſb People. 

*ToWARDS this good work, he ſaid, as he had lately made diſpatches 
*into Scotland, to quicken the Levies there for U//ter, ſo he heartily 
*wiſh'd, that his Parliament would give all poſſible expedition to thoſe,; 
* which they had reſolved for Munſter and Canaught; and hoped the 


_ *encouragement, which the Adventurers, of whoſe intereſts he would 


* be always very careful, would hereby receive, would raiſe full fums 
*of money for the doing thereof. He told them, that out of his earneſt 
e deſire to remove all occaſions, which did unhappily multiply miſun- 
*derſtandings between him and his Parliament, he had likewiſe pre- 
*pared a Bill to be offer d to them by his Atturney concerning the Mi- 
litia; whereby, he hoped, the Peace and Safety of the Kingdom might 
* be fully ſecured to the general ſatisfaction of all Men, without Vio- 
lation of his Majeſty's Juſt Rights, or prejudice to the Liberty of the . 
Subject. If this ſhould be thankfully recerv'd, he ſaid, he ſhould be 
glad of it; if refuſed, he muſt call God, and all the world, to judge 
* on Whoſe part the default was; only he required, if the Bill ſhould 
«be approved of, that if any Corporation ſhould make their Lawful 
Rights appear, they might be reſerved to them. He ſaid, before he 
* would part from Exgland, he would take all due care to entruſt ſuch 
Perſons with ſuch Authority in his abſence, as he ſhould find to be 
requiſite for the Peace and Safety of the Kingdom, and the happy pro- 


_ Egreſs of the Parliament. 


TRE neither before nor after ever received any Meflage from his; 
Majeſty, that more diſcompoſed them; and ſo much the more, becauſe 
that which gave them moſt Umbrage, could not be publickly and ſafely 
avow d by them. For though, to thoſe who had a ue reverence - the 

L ings 
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King's Perſon, and an impatient deſire, that all miſunderſtandings might 


be compoſed, they urged © the hazard, and danger to his Majeſty's Per- 
« ſon, in ſuch an expedition, and the increaſe of jealouſies and diſtractions, 
«that would enſue in this Kingdom by his Abſence; and to others, who 
from the barbarity, inhumanity, and unheard of cruelty, exerciſed by 
the Rebels in Ireland upon the Engliſh Proteſtants (of which they every 
day received freſh and bleeding evidence) had contracted a great animo- 
ſity againſt that whole Nation, and were perſwaded that the work of 
extirpation was not ſo difficult as in truth it was; and to the Adven- 


:-turers, who had disburſed great ſums of money, and had diſgeſted a full 


Aſſurance of Ample recompence by Confiſcations, and Forfeitures; 
« that by this Voyage of the King, a Peace would be in a ſhort time 
c concluded in that Kingdom, to their great diſadvantage and damage; 
yet the true Reaſons, which ſurpriſed and ſtartled them, were, that 
hereby the managing the War of Ireland would be taken out of their 
hands; and ſo, inſtead of having a Nurſery of Soldiers of their Own, 
which they might imploy as they ſaw occaſion; and a power of raiſing 
what money they pleaſed in this Kingdom under that title, which they 
might diſpoſe, as they found moſt fit for their affairs; the King would 


o probably in a ſhort time recover One entire Kingdom to his obedience, 


by which he might be able to preſerve the peace of the Other Two. 
However, working by ſeveral impreſſions upon ſeveral Affections, they 
found it no difficult thing to perſwade, allmoſt an Unanimous, averſion 
from approving the 3 they who uſually oppoſed their advice, 
not enduring to think of ſtaying in Exgland, where the power, at leaſt 
for a time, would be in Them, whoſe Government, they knew, would 
be terrible when his Majeſty ſhould be in Ireland. Upon this they 
diſpatched a Magiſterial Anſwer to the King, in which they told him; 


*THAT the Lords and Commons in Parliament, had duly confider'd u. 4e 


wee the Meſlage , received from his Majeſty, concerning his purpoſe of 
going into Ireland in his Own Perſon to proſecute the War there, with. 
*the bodies of his Erg/z/b Subjects, levied, tranſported, and maintained 5%. 


cat their Charge; which he was pleaſed to propound to them, not as 1 %“ 


e matter wherein he defired the advice of his Parliament, but as al- 
ready firmly reſolved on, and forthwith to be put in execution, by 
granting out Commiſſions for the levying of two thouſand Foot, and 
*two hundred Horſe, for a Guard for his Perſon when he ſhould come 
*;nto that Kingdom; wherein, they ſaid, they could not but, with all 
*reverence and humility to his Majeſty, obſerve, that he had declined 


* his Great Council, the Parliament, and varied from the uſual Courſe 


*of his Royal Predeceſſours; that a bufineſs of ſo great importance con- 
* cerning the Peace, and Safety of all his Subjects, and wherein they 
«have a ſpecial intereſt, by his Majeſty's promiſe, and by thoſe great 
*ſums, which they had disburſed, and for which they ſtood engaged, 
*ſhould be concluded, and undertaken without their advice: where- 
upon, they ſaid, they held it their duty to declare, that if, at that time, 
* his Majeſty ſhould go into Ireland, he would very much endanger the 
"ſafety of his Royal Perſon, and Kingdoms, and of all other States pro- 
© feſſing the Proteſtant Religion in Chri/tendom, and make way to the 


o execution of that cruel, and bloody defign of the Papiſts, every where 


eto root out and deſtroy the Reformed Religion; as the Ji Papiſts 
had already, in a great part, effected in that Kingdom; and, in all 
*likelyhood, would quickly be attempted in other places, if the conſi - 
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deration of the ſtrength, and union of the two Nations of England, 


« and Scotland, did not much hinder, and diſcourage the execution of 
« any ſuch deſign. And that they might manifeſt to his Majeſty the 
« danger and Miſery, which ſuch a journey and enterpriſe would pro- 
« duce, they preſented to his Majeſty the reaſons of that their humble 
* opinion and advice: ; 

1. *H1s Royal Perſon would be ſubject, not only to the caſualty of 
“War, but to ſecret Practices and Conſpiracies; eſpecially his Majeſty 
«continuing his profeſſion to maintain the Proteſtant Religion in that 
Kingdom, which the Papiſts were generally bound by their vow tor 
cc extirpate- 

2. Ir would exceedingly encourage the Rebels; who did generally 
4 profeſs and declare, that his Majeſty did favour and allow their pro- 
* ceedings, and that this Inſurrection was undertaken by the Warrant 
* of his Commiſſion; and it would make good their expectation of great 
advantage, by his Majeſty's preſence at that time of ſo much diſtraction 


in this Kingdom, whereby they might hope the two Houſes of Par- 


*ljament would be diſabled to ſupply the War there, eſpecially there 
« appearing leſs neceſſity of his Majeſty s Journey at that time, by rea- 
c ſon of the manifold ſucceſſes which God had given againſt them. 10 

3. It would much hinder, and impair the means whereby the 
«War was to be ſupported, and increaſe the Charge of it, and in both 
t theſe reſpects make it more inſupportable to the Subject; and this, 
te they ſaid, they could confidently affirm; becauſe many of the Adven- 
*turers, who had allready ſubſcribed, did, upon the knowledge of his 
« Majeſty's intention, declare their reſolution not to pay in their money; 
«and others, very willing to have ſubſcribed, do Now profeſs the con- 
*trary. 

4. 5 H1s Majeſty s abſence muſt neceſſarily very much interrupt the 
proceedings of Parliament; and deprive his Subjects of the benefit of ; 
«thoſe further Acts of Grace and Juſtice, which they ſhould humbly 
expect from his Majeſty for the eſtabliſhing a perfect Union, and mu- 
«tual Confidence between his Majeſty and his People, and procuring, 
«and confirming the proſperity, and happineſs of both. 

5. Ir would exceedingly increaſe the Fears and ſealouſies of his 
« People; and render their Doubts more probable, of ſome Force in- 
© tended, by ſome evil Councils near his Majeſty, in oppoſition of the 
Parliament, and favour of the Malignant Party of this Kingdom. 

6. © I T would bereave his Parliament of that advantage, whereby 
they were induced to undertake that War, upon his Majeity's promiſe ,, 
© that it ſhould be managed by Their advice; which could not be done, 
*1t his Majeſty, contrary to their Counſels, ſhould undertake to order, 
*and govern it in his own Perfon. 

o which, and divers other reaſons, they ſaid, they had Re- 
* ſolved, by the full and concurrent Agreement of both Honſes, that 
*they could not, with diſcharge of their duty, conſent to any Levies or 
*raifing of Soldiers to be made by his Majefty, for that his intended 
« expedition into Ireland; or to the payment of any Army, or Soldiers 
there, but ſuch as ſhould be imployed and governed according to their 
* advice, and direction, and that, if fuch Levies ſhould be made by any; 
«< Commiſſion of his Majefty's, not agreed to by both Houſes of Parlia- 
*ment, they ſhould be forced to interpret the fame to be raiſed to the 
«*Terrour of his People, and Diſturbance of the Publick Peace; on 
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« did hold themſelves bound, by the Laws of the Kingdom, to apply 
« the Authority of Parliament to ſuppreſs the ſame. 

« AND, they ſaid, they did further moſt humbly declare, that if his 
« Majeſty ſhould by ill Counſel be perſwaded to go, contrary to that 
« advice of his Parliament (which they hoped his Majeſty would not) 
« they did not, in that caſe, hold themſelves bound to ſubmit to any 
* Commiſſioners, which his Majeſty ſhould chooſe; but did Reſolve to 
« Preſerve and Govern the Kingdom, by the Counſel and Advice of Par- 
<« ljament, for his Majeſty and his Poſterity, according to their Alle- 
0c giance, and the Law of the Land: wherefore they did moſt humbly 
« pray, and adviſe his Majeſty, to defiſt from that his intended paſſage 
«into Ireland, and from all preparation of Men and Armes tending 
e thereunto; and to leave the managing of that War to his Parliament, 
according to his promiſe made unto them, and his Commiſſion granted 
under his great Seal of England, by advice of both Houſes; in pro- 
«ſecution whereof, by God's bleſſing, they had allready made a pro- 
« ſperous entrance, by many defeats of the Rebels, whereby they were 
much weakned and diſheartned; and had no probable means of ſub- 
« fiſtence, if the proceedings of the two Houſes were not interrupted by 
:o© that interpoſition of his Majeſty's Journey: but they hoped, upon good 
grounds, that, within a ſhort time, without hazard of his Perſon, and 
o much dangerous confuſion in his Kingdoms, which muſt needs en- 
ſue, if he ſhould proceed in that reſolution, they ſhould be enabled 
fully to vindicate his Majeſty's Right, and Authority in that Kingdom; 
c and pumſh thoſe horrible, outragious cruelties, which had been com- 
© mitted in the murthering, and ſpoiling ſo many of his Subjects; and 
* to bring that Realm to ſuch a condition, as might be much to the Ad- 
vantage of his Majeſty and the Crown, and the Honour of his Go- 
« yernment, and Contentment of his People: for the better and more 
| 0 ſpeedy effecting whereof, they did again renew their humble defires 
* of his return to his Parliament; and that he would pleaſe to reject all 
*Counſels, and Apprehenfions, which might any way derogate from 
that faithfulneſs, and Allegiance, which, in truth and fincerity, they 
© had allways born and profefled to his Majefty, and ſhould ever make 

“good, to the uttermoſt, with their Lives and Fortunes. 

To this Petition (the Matter whereof finding a general concurrence, 
there was the leſs debate, and contradiction upon the Manner of expreſ- 
ſion) being ſent to the King to Tork; and, in the mean time, all prepa- 
rations being ſuſpended for the neceſſary relief for Ireland, inſomuch as 

. With the Votes (which were preſently printed) againſt the Kings Jour- 
ney, there was ltkewiſe an Order printed to diſcourage the Adventurers 
from bringing in their Money; the which, tho it had no approbation 
from either Houſe, and ſeem'd to be angrily interpreted by them, and 
the Printer was order d to be found out and puniſhed, yet did wholel 
ſtop that Service; and by the no-enquiry, or puniſument of that bold- 
neſs, appeared to be done by defign) his Majeſty ſpeedily return d this 
Anſwer. 

*THAT he was fo troubled, and aftonifhed to find that unexpected 7% r, 
reception, and miſunderſtanding of his Meſſage concerning his Irrſh 2 

5c +; © Journey, that (being ſo much diſappointed of the Approbation, and. 
«thanks he looked for to that Declaration) he had great cauſe to doubt, 

«whether it were in his power, to Say, or Do any thing, which would 

not fall within the like interpretation: but he faid, as he had, in that 

| Ccc 3 « Meſlage, 
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e Meſſage, called God to Witneſs the ſincerity of the profeſſion of his 
* only ends for the undertaking that Journey; ſo he muſt Appeal to all 
© his good Subjects, and the whole world, whether the reaſons alledged 
« againſt that Journey, were of Weight to ſatisfy his underſtanding; or 
* the Counſel, preſented to diſſwade him from it, were full of that Duty, 


as was like to prevail over his Affections. For the reſolving of ſo 


« great a buſineſs without the Advice of his Parliament, he ſaid, he muſt 
remember them, how often, by his Meſſage, he made the ſame offer, 
ce jf They ſhould adviſe him thereunto; to which they never gave him 
ce the leaſt Anſwer; but, in their late Declaration, told him, that they 
ce were not to be ſatisfy'd with Words: ſo that he had reaſon to conceive, 
© they rather avoided, out of regard to his Perſon, to give him Counſel 
* to run that hazard, than that they diſapproved the inclination. And, 
*he asked them, what greater comfort, or ſecurity the Proteſtants of 
© Chriſtendom could receive, than by ſeeing a Proteſtant King venture, 
and engage his Perſon for the Defence of That Religion, and the Sup. 
« preſſion of Popery? to which he ſolemnly proteſted, in that Meſſage, 
© never to grant a Toleration, upon what pretence ſoever, or any abo- 
*lition of any of the Laws there in force againſt the Profeſſors of it. 
And, he ſaid, when he conſidered the great calamities, and unheard of: 
«© crueltics, his poor Proteſtant Subjects in that Kingdom had undergone 


4 for the ſpace of near, or full fix Months; the growth and increaſe of 


© the ſtrength of thoſe barbarous Rebels; and the evident probability of 
« forreign ſupplies, if they were not ſpeedily ſuppreſſed ; the very flow 
ce ſuccours hitherto ſent them from hence: that the Officers of ſeveral 
“Regiments, who had long time been allowed entertainment from them 
for that Service, had not raiſed any ſupply, or ſuccour for that King- 
«dom; that many Troops of Horſe had long lain near Cheſter un- 
"tranſported; that the Lord Lieutenant of /re/and, on whom he relied 
« principally for the conduct, and managing of Affairs there, was ſtill in 3» 
ce this Kingdom, notwithſtanding his Majeſty's earneſtneſs expreſſed, that 
*he ſhould repair to his Command: and when he conſider d the many 
«2nd great ſcandals raiſed upon himſelf by Report of the Rebels, and 
© not ſufficiently diſcountenanced Here, notwithſtanding ſo many pro- 
« feſſions of his Majeſty; and had ſeen a Book, lately printed by the 
* Order of the Houſe of Commons, entituled a Remonſtrance of divers 
© remarkable paſſages concerning the Church and Kingdom of Ireland, 
herein ſome Examinations were ſet down (how improbable or im- 
< poſſible ſoever) which might make an impreſſion in the minds of 
*many of his weak Subjects: And laſtly, when he had duely weighed + 
te the diſhonour that would perpetually lie upon this Kingdom, if full 
«and ſpeedy relief were not diſpatched thither; his Majeſty could not 
* think of a better way todiſcharge his Duty to Almighty God, for the 
ce defence of the true Proteſtant Religion, or to manifeſt his Affection to 
© his three Kingdoms, for their preſervation, than by engaging his Per- 
«ſon in that expedition, as many of his Royal Progenitors had done, 
*even in Forreign Parts, upon cauſes of Leſs importance and piety, with 
te great Honour to themſelves, and Advantage to this Kingdom. And 
«therefore, he expected at leaſt Thanks for ſuch his inclination. 
Fon the danger to his Perſon, he ſaid, he conceived it neceſſary, 
«and worthy of a King, to adventure his Life to preſerve his Kingdoms; 
«neither could it be imagined that he would fit ſtill, and ſuffer his King- 
e doms to be loſt, and his good Proteſtant Subjects to be Maſſacre d, 
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« without expoſing his own Perſon to the utmoſt hazard for their relief 
« 2nd preſervation; his life, when it was moſt pleaſant, being nothing 
« ſo precious to him, as it was, and ſhould be, to goyern and preſerve 
«his People with Honour, and Juſtice. 

*FoR any encouragement to the Rebels, becauſe of the Reports they 
*raiſed, he ſaid, he could not conceive, that the Rebels were capable 
« of a greater terror, than by the Preſence of their Lawful King, in the 
head of an Army, to chaſtiſe them. Befides, it would be an unſpeakable 


advantage to them, if any report of Theirs cguld hinder him from do- 


io jng any thing, which were fit for him to do, if ſuch report were not 
c raiſed: that would quickly teach them, in this Jealous age, to pre- 
*yent, by ſuch reports, any other Perſons coming againſt them, whom 
they had no mind ſhould be imploy d. | 
64H E told them, that he marvelled, that the Adventurers, whoſe 
c advantage was a principal motive (next the reaſons before mention'd ) 
to him, ſhould ſo much miſtake his purpoſe; whoſe intereſt he con- 
*ceivd muſt be much improvd by the expedition he hoped, by God's 
e bleſſing, to uſe in that Service; that being the moſt probable way for 
the ſpeedy Conqueſt of the Rebels, their Lands were ſufficiently ſe- 
10 cc cured by Act of Parliament. | 
4H E told them, he thought himſelf not kindly uſed, that the addi- 
© tion of ſo few Men to their Levies (for a Guard to his Perſon in /re- 
«land ) ſhould be thought fit for their refuſal; and much more, that 
*having uſed ſo many cautions in that Meſſage, both in the ſmalneſs 
*of the number; in his having raiſed none, until their Anſwer; in their 
© being to be raiſed only near the place of ſhipping; in their being There 
to be arm, and that not till they were ready to be ſhippd; in the 
e proviſion, by the Oaths, that none of them ſhould be Papiſts (all which 
*were ſufficient to deſtroy all grounds of Jealouſy of any Force intended 
ace by them in oppoſition to the Parliament, or fayour to any Malignant 
Party) any Suſpicion ſhould, notwithſtanding, be grounded upon it. 
*<NE1ITHER, he ſaid, could it be underſtood, that when he recom- 


* mended the managing of that War to Them, he intended to exclude - 


* Himſelf, or not to be concerned in their Counſels, that if he found 
*any Expedient (which, in his conſcience and underſtanding, he thought 
*neceſſary for that great work) he might not put it in practice. He 
told them, he look d upon them as his great Council, whoſe advice 
*he always had, and would, with great regard and deliberation, weigh 
and conſider: but he look d upon himſelf as neither depriy'd of his 
* Underſtanding, or deveſted of any Right he had, if there were no Par- 
*liament fitting. He ſaid, he called them together, by his own Writ 
and Authority (without which they could not have met) to give him 
faithful Counſel about his Great Affairs; but he refigned not up his 
own Intereſt, and Freedom; he never ſubjected himſelf to Their ab- 
ſolute Determination; He had always weighed their Counſels, as 
*ceeding from a Body intruſted by him; and when he had diſſented 
from them, he had return d them the reaſons, which had prevailed 
* with his conſcience and underſtanding, with that Candour, which a 
* Prince ſhould uſe towards his Subjects; and that Affection, which a Fa- 
o ther could expreſs to his Children. What application had been uſed 
to rectify his Underſtanding by Reaſons, or what Motives had been 
given to perſwade his Affections, he would leave all the world to 
judge. And then, he ſaid, he muſt tell them, howſoever a Major part 


( might 
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«might bind Them in matter of opinion, he held Himſelf (and he was 
cc ſure the Law and Conſtitution of the Kingdom had always held the 
ce ſame) as free to diflent, till his Reaſon was convinced, for the Gene- 
ce ral Good, as if they had deliver d No opinion. | 

*FoR his Journey it ſelf, he told them the circumſtances of their 
« Petition were ſuch, as he knew not well what Anſwer to return, or 
* whether he were beſt to give Any; that part which pretended to carry 
« Reaſon with it, did no way ſatisfy him; the Other, which was rather 
*Reprehenfion and Menace, than Advice, could not ſtagger him. His 


* Anſwer therefore was, that he ſhould be very glad to find the work of:o 


* Treland ſo eaſy, as they ſeem'd to think it; which did not fo appear 
* by any thing known to him, when he ſent his Meſſage: and though 
*he would never refuſe, or be unwilling, to venture his Perſon, for the 
* Good and Safety of his People, he was not ſo weary of his life, as to 
hazard it Impertinently ; and therefore, ſince they ſeem d to have re- 
*ceivd Adyertiſements of ſome late, and great ſucceſſes in that King- 
dom, he would ſtay ſome time to ſee the event of thoſe, and not pur- 
c ſue his reſolution till he had given them a Second notice: but, if he 
* found the miſerable condition of his poor Subjects of that Kingdom 
© were not ſpeedily reliev'd, he would, with God's Aſſiſtance, viſit them: 
e with ſuch Succours, as his Particular credit and intereſt could ſupply 
* him with, if They refuſed to Joyn with him. And he doubted not 
* but the Levies he ſhould make (in which he would obſerve punctually 
te the former, and all other cautions, as might beſt prevent all Fears and 
© Tealoufies; and to uſe no Power but what was Legal) would be ſo 
much to the ſatisfaction of his Subjects, as no perſon would dare pre- 
*{ume to reſiſt his Commands; and if they ſhould, at their Peril be it. 
e In the mean time, he hoped his forwardneſs, ſo remarkable to that 
«Service, ſhould be notorious to all the world; and that all ſcandals, 
*laid on him in that bufineſs, ſhould be clearly wiped away. 7 
“H told them, he had been ſo careful that his Journey into Ireland 
«ſhould not interrupt the proceedings of Parliament, nor deprive his 
te Subjects of any Acts of Juſtice, or further Acts of Grace for the real 
© benefit of his People, that he had made a free offer of leaving ſuch 
e power behind, as ſhould not only be neceſſary for the Peace and Safety 
e of the Kingdom, but fully provide for the happy progreſs of the Par- 
e liament: and therefore he could not but wonder, ſince ſuch power 
*had been always left here, by Commiſſion, for the Government of 
«this Kingdom, when his Progenitors had been out of the ſame, during 
te the fitting of Parliaments; and fince Themſelves defired that ſuch as 
* power might be left here by his Majeſty, at his laſt going into Scotland; 
* what Law of the Land they had now found to diſpenſe with them 


from ſubmitting to ſuch Authority, legally deriv'd from him, in his 
abſence; and to enable them to govern the Kingdom by their Own 


e meer Authority. 

F o his return to London, he ſaid, he had given them ſo full An- 
ce ſwers in his late Declaration, and Anſwers that he knew not what to 
add to, if they would not provide for his ſecurity with them, nor agree 
*to remove to another place, where there might not be the ſame dan- 
ger to his Majeſty. He told them, he expected, that (ſince he had» 
< been ſo particular in the cauſes and grounds of his Fears) they ſhould 
* have ſent him word, that they had publiſh'd ſuch Declarations againſt 
«future Tumults and unlawful Aſſemblies, and taken ſuch Courſes - 
| te the 
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the ſuppreſſing ſeditious Pamphlets and Sermons, that his Fears of 
*that kind might be laid afide, before they ſhould preſs his return. 


To conclude, he told them, he could wiſh, that they would, with 


the ſame ſtrictneſs and ſeverity, weigh and examine their Meflages, and 
* Expreſſions To him, as they did thoſe they receiv'd From him. For 
«he was very confident, that if they examined his Rights and Privi- 
*leges, by what His Predeceſſors had enjoyed; and their own Ad- 
dreſſes, by the uſual courſes obſerv d by Their Anceſtors; they would 
*find many expreſſions in that Petition, warranted only by their own 

10 Authority; which indeed he forbore to take notice of, or to give An- 
*ſwer to, left he ſhould be tempted, in a juſt indignation, to expreſs a 
greater paſſion, than he was Yet willing to put on. God in his good 
*time, he hoped, would ſo inform the hearts of all his Subjects, that 
he ſhould recover from the miſchief, and danger of that diſtemper 
on whoſe good pleaſure, he ſaid, he would wait with all patience, 
« and humility. 

FRoM this time the purpoſe was never reſumed of his Majeſty's per- 
ſonal expedition into Ireland, and ſo They were freed from That ap- 
prehenſion. The truth is, that Counſel for his Majeſty's Journey into 

2 Ireland was very ſuddainly taken, and communicated to very few, with- 
out confideration of the objections, that would naturally ariſe againſt 
it; and was rather reſolv d as a probable Stratagem, to compoſe the 
two Houſes to a better temper and ſobriety, upon the Apprehenſion of 
the King's abſence from them, and the inconyeniences that might thence 
enſue, than ſufficiently confiderd and digeſted for Execution. For none 
were more violent againſt it than they who ſerv'd the King moſt faith- 
fully in the Houſes; who, in the King's abſence, and after ſuch a Grant 
of the Militia, as was then offer'd, look'd upon themſelves as ſacrificed 
to the pride and fury of thoſe, whoſe inclinations, and temper had be- 

zo got the Confuſions they complained of. But if it had been ſo duely 
weighed and conſulted, and Men ſo diſpoſed, that it might have been 
Executed, and the King had taken a fit Council, and Retinue about 
him, it would, at that time, have been no hard matter ſpeedily to have 
reduced Ireland; and by the reputation, and authority of That, the 
other two Kingdoms might have been contained within their proper 
bounds. But, as it fell out, the Overture proved Diſadvantageous to 
the King, and gave the other Party New cauſe of Triumph, that they 
had plainly Threaten'd him out of what He pretended to have firmly 
reſoly'd to dos, which diſadvantage was improv'd by the Other Propo- 

-fition, that attended it, concerning the Militia. For the Bill, ſent by 
the King upon that Argument, brought the buſineſs again into Debate; 
and, tho nothing was concluded upon it, the King was a loſer by the 
Propoſition, tho not ſo much as he fear'd he ſhould have been, when 
he Paw his Journey into Ireland deſperate; upon the ſuppoſition of 
which, he had only made that tender. 

THe Bill ſent by the King, and preferr'd to the Houſe of Peers, by 
the Atturney General, granted the Militia, for one year, to the Perſons 
firſt nominated by the Houſes in their Ordinances to his Majeſty; and 


made thoſe perſons, in the Execution of that Truſt, ſubje& to the Au- 


'- thority of his Majeſty, and the two Houſes Jointly , whilſt his Ma- 
jeſty was within the Kingdom; and, in his abſence, of the two Houſes 
Only. What alterations, and amendments they made in it before the 
return d it again for the Royal Aſſent, will beſt appear by the Kings 
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Book V. 
Anſwer, which he ſent to them at the time of his refuſal to paſs it; 
which was, 

Hi Mejeftlys T HA he had, with great deliberation and patience, weighed and 
2. © conſidered (as it concern d him much to weigh the conſequences of 
Apr.28.1642. every Law before he paſſed it) their Bill lately ſent to him for the 


concerning his 


refuſal to paſs ce ſettling the Militia; and though it had not been uſual to give any reaſon 
14% 31175, © for the refuſal to paſs any Bill, it being abſolutely in his power to paſs, 
cc or not to paſs any Act ſent to him, if he conceivd it prejudicial to him. 
ce ſelf, or inconvenient to his Subjects, for whom he was truſted, and 
«muſt one day give an account; yet, in that buſineſs of the Militia, 0 
ce which, being miſunderſtood amongſt his good Subjects, had been uſed 
e as an Argument, as if he were not Vigilant enough for the publick 
c ſafety, and leſt he ſhould be thought leſs Conſtant in his reſolutions, 
te and that Bill to be the ſame he had ſent to them, he thought fit to 
e give them, and all the world particular ſatisfaction, why he Could not, 
* Qught not, Muſt not paſs That Bill, being the firſt publick Bill he had 
ce refuſed this Parliament; and therefore, he told them, he muſt com- 
plain, that having expreſſed himſelf ſo clearly and particularly to 
them in that point, they ſhould preſs any thing upon him, which they 
could not but foreſee he muſt refuſe ; except he departed from thoſe» 
« reſolutions, grounded upon ſo much reaſon, he had ſo earneſtly before 
« acquainted them with, and againſt which they had not given one Ar. 
« gument to ſatisfy his judgement. 

HE told them, he was pleaſed, they had declined the Unwarrant- 
« able courſe of their Ordinance (to the which, he was confident, his 
good Subjects would never have yielded their conſent) and choſen 
«that only right way of impoſing upon the People, which he would 

ce have allowed but for the reaſons following: 

*Hx ſaid, he had refuſed to conſent to their Ordinance, as for other 
te things, ſo for that the power was put into the perſons Nominated! 
© therein by direction of both Houſes of Parliament, excluding his Ma- 
«jeſty from any power in the diſpoſition, or execution of it together 
*with them: He had then adviſed them, for many reaſons, that a Bill 
*ſhould be prepared; and after in his Anſwer of the 26* of March to 
* the Petition of both Houſes, he had told them, if ſuch a Bill ſhould be 
© prepared with that due regard to his Majeſty, and care of his People, 
ce in the limitation of the power, and other circumſtances, he ſhould 
©recede from nothing he formerly expreſſed. 

«WHAT paſſed (enough to have diſcouraged him from being further 
e Sollicitous in that Argument) after his full, and gracious Anſwers, he 
«was content to forget. When he reſolv d on his Journey into Ireland, 
*ſo that by reaſon of his abſence, there might be no want of ſettling 
that power; beſides complying with their fears; he ſent, together 
*with a Meſſage of that his purpoſe, a Bill for ſettling the power for a 
«year; hoping in that time to return to them, and being ſure that, in 
* much leſs time, they might do the buſineſs, for which at firſt they 
*ſeem'd to deſire this; which was, that they might ſecurely conſider his 
e Meſlage of the 20 of January laſt. By that Bill, which he ſent, he 
* conſented to thoſe Names they propoſed in their Ordinance, and to the 
«limitation of the power; provided, that himſelf ſhould not be ables: 
ce to execute any thing but by their advice; and, when he ſhould be out 
ce of the Kingdom, the Sole execution to be in them; with many other 
* things, of ſo Arbitrary, and Uncircumſcribed a power, that he ſhould 
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ce not have conſented to, but with reference to the abſence of his own 
«Perſon out of the Kingdom; and thought it the more ſufferable, in 
reſpect the time was but for a year. Whether that Bill, they had ſent 
*to him to paſs, were the ſame, the world would judge. 

HE ſaid, they had, by that Bill tender d to his Majeſty, without 
«taking notice of him, put the Power of the whole Kingdom, the Life 
c and Liberties of the Subjects of all degrees, and qualities, into the hands 
* of Particular Men, for two years: He asked them, if they could ima- 
gin he would truſt ſuch an Abſolute power in the hands of Particular 

10% Perſons, which he had refuſed to commit to both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment? Nay, if the Power it ſelf were not too Abſolute, too Unlimited 
«to be committed into any Private hands? Whether 8 John Hot bam s 
high inſolence ſnewed him not, what he might expect from an Exor- 

ebitant legal power, when he, by a power not warrantable by Law, 
durſt venture upon a Treaſonable diſobedience? but his Majeſty would 
'* willingly know, and indeed ſuch an account in ordinary civility, he 
4 {aid, he might have expected, why he was, by that Act, abſolutely 
* Excluded, from any Power, or authority in the Execution of the Mi- 
<*litia. He faid, ſure their Fears and Jealoufies were not of ſuch a Na- 

»*ture, as were capable of no other remedy, than by leaving him No 
«power in a point of the greateſt importance; in which God, and the 
*Law, had truſted him Solely, and which he had been contented to 
Share with them by his own Bill, by putting It, and a Greater, into 
the hands of particular Subjects. He asked them, what all Chriſtian 
Princes would think of him, after, he had paſſed ſuch a Bill? How they 
* would value his Soveraignty? And yet, he ſaid, ſure His Reputation 
*with Forreign Princes was ſome ground of Their Security. Nay, he 
* was confident, by that time they had throughly conſider d the poſſible 
*conſequence of that Bill, upon Themſelves, and the reſt of his good 

zo Subjects, they would All give him Thanks for Not conſenting to it; 

finding their condition, if it ſhould have paſſed, would not have been 
*ſo pleaſing to them. He told them, he hoped that Animadverſion 
would be no breach of their Privileges. In that throng of buſineſs 
and diſtemper of affections, it was poſſible, Second thoughts might 
< preſent ſomewhat to their conſiderations, which eſcaped them before. 
HE remember'd them, that he had paſſed a Bill, this Parliament, 
at their entreaty, concerning the captives of Agiers, and waved many 
© objections of his own to the contrary, upon information that the buſi- 
*neſs had been many Months conſider d by them; whether it proved 
0 + ſuitable to their intentions, or whether they had not, by ſome private 
* Orders, ſuſpended that Act of Parliament upon view of the miſtakes, 
Themſel ves beſt knew; as likewiſe, what other great Alterations they 
had made upon other Bills, paſſed this Seſſion. He told them, he could | 
not paſs over the putting Their Names out of that Bill, whom before 5 
*they had recommended to him in their Ordinance, not thinking fit, 
«it ſeem d, to truſt thoſe, who would obey no Guide but the Law of the i 
*Land (he Imagined they would not wiſh he ſhould in his eſtimation 
* of others follow that their Rule) and the leaving out, by ſpecial pro- {1 
| * viſion, the preſent Lord Mayor of London, as a perſon in their disfa- 

1 5o © your; whereas, he ſaid, he muſt tell them, his demeanour had been 

*ſuch, that the City, and the whole Kingdom, was beholding to him 

© for his example. | 

To conclude, he ſaid, he did not find himſelf poſſeſſed of ſuch an 
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«* Exceſs of power, that it was fit to transfer, or conſent it ſnould be in 
* other Perſons, as was directed by that Bill; and therefore, he ſhould 
rely upon that Royal right and juriſdiction, which God, and the Law 


Chad given him, for the ſuppreſſing of Rebellion, and refiſting Forreign 


«Invaſion; which had preſerved the Kingdom in the time of all his 
« Anceſtors, and which, he doubted not, but he ſhould be able to exe- 
cc cute. And, not more for his own honour and right, than for the li- 
« berty and ſafety of his People, he could not conſent to paſs that Bill. 
THo no ſober man could deny the reaſonableneſs of that Anſwer, 
and that there was indeed ſo great a difference between the Bill ſent.. 
by his Majeſty, and that preſented to him from the two Houſes, that 
it could not ſoberly be imagined he would conſent to it; yet, it had 
been better for his Majeſty, that the firſt Overture from himſelf had ne- 
ver been made; it giving New life, ſpirit, and hopes to them; and they 
making the People believe (who underſtood not the difterence, and knew 


not that the King's pleaſure, fignify'd by both Houſes of Parliament, 


was in effect the pleaſure of both Houſes without the King) that his 
Majeſty now refuſed to conſent to what himſelf had offer d, and pro- 
poſed; whilſt his own Party (for ſo thoſe begun now to be called, who 
preſerved their Duty, and Allegiance entire) was as much troubled to: 
find ſo ſoveraign a power of the Crown offer d to be parted with to the 
two Houſes, as was tender d to them by the King's own Bill; and that 
it was poſſible for his Majeſty to recede from his firmeſt Reſolves, even 
in a point that would not naturally admit of the leaſt diviſion, or di- 
minution. 

TAE King, being well pleaſed that he had gone through one of his 
reſolutions, and not much troubled at the anger it had produced, and 
finding his Court full of Perſons of Quality of the Country, who made 
all expreſſions of affection and duty, which they thought would be moſt 
acceptable to him, reſolved to undertake an other enterpriſe, which was; 
of more importance, and which in truth was the ſole motive of his 
Journey into thoſe parts. The great Magazine of Armes and Ammu- 
nition, which was left upon the disbanding the Army, remained ſtill at 
Hull, and was a Nobler proportion than remained in the Tower of Lon. 
don, or all other his Majeſty's Stores; and there had been formerly a 
purpoſe to have ſecured the ſame by the Earl of Nerwca/tles preſence 
there, which had been diſappointed, as hath been before mentioned, and 
S' John Hotham ſent thither to look to it; who was now there only 
with One of the Companies of the Traind-bands; and ſo the King re- 
ſolved that he would Himſelf make a Journey thither, with his own a 
Uſual Train; and being there, that he would ſtay there, till he had ſe- 
cured the place to him. This was his purpoſe; which he concealed to 
that degree, that very few about him knew any thing of it. 

Ass oo as it was known that his Majeſty meant to reſide in Tork, it 
was eaſily ſuſpected, that he had an eye upon That Magazine; and there- 
fore they made an Order in both Houſes, that the Magazine ſhould be 
removed from Hull to the Tower; and Ships were making ready for 
the Tranſportation; fo that his Majeſty could no longer deter the exe- 
cution of what he defigned. And, being perſwaded, by ſome who be- 
lieved themſelves, that if he went thither, it would neither be in S';- 
John Hotham's Will, nor his Power, to keep him out of that Town; and 
that, being poſſeſſed of fo conſiderable a Poſt, and of the Magazine there, 
he ſhould tind a better temper towards a Modeſt, and Dutiful T * 
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his Majeſty took the opportunity of a Petition preſented to him by the 
Gentlemen of Tor ſbirè (who in truth were much troubled at the Or- 
der for removing the Magazine from Hull; and were ready to appear 
in any thing for his Service) in which, “they defired him to caſt his eye, 
« and thoughts upon the ſafety of his own Perſon, and his Princely Iflue, 
« 2nd that whole County; a great means whereof, they ſaid, did con- 
« fiſt in the Armes, and Ammunition at Huli, placed there by his Prince- 
«ly care and charge; and fince, upon general apprehenſions of dangers 
«from forreign parts, thought fit to be continued: and they did very 
o * earneſtly beleech him, that he would take ſuch courſe, that it might 
«ſtill remain there, for the better ſecuring thoſe, and the reſt of the 
Northern parts. Hereupon, he reſolved to go thither himſelf; and, 
the night before, he ſent his Son the Duke of Tork, who was lately ar- 
rived from Richmond, accompanied with the Prince Elector, thither, 
with ſome other perſons of Honour; who knew no more, than that it 
was a Journey given to the pleaſure, and curiofity of the Duke. S. John. 
Hotham received them with that duty, and civility that became him. 
The next morning early, the King took Horſe from Tork; and, attended 
with two or three hundred of his Servants, and Gentlemen of the Coun- 
; o try, rode thither; and, when he came within a Mile of the Town, ſent 
a Gentleman to S' John Hotham, to let him know that the King would 
* that day dine with him; with which he was ſtrangely ſurpriſed, or 
Seemed to be ſo. 

THE man was of a fearful nature, and perplexed underſtanding, and 
could better reſolve upon deliberation than on a ſuddain; and many 
were of opinion, that if he had been prepared dextrouſly before hand, 
and in confidence, he would have conformed to the King's pleaſure; for 
he was maſter of a Noble fortune in Land, andrich in Money; ofa very 
ancient Family, and well Allied; his Affections to the Government ve- 

: zory good; and no man leſs deſired to fee the Nation involved in a Civil 
War, than He: and, when he accepted this imployment from the Par- 
liament, he never imagined it would engage him in Rebellion; but be- 
lieved, that the King would find it neceſſary to comply with the Advice 
of his two Houſes; and that the preſerving that Magazine from being 
poſſeſſed by him, would likewiſe prevent any poſſible rupture into Armes. 
He was now in great confuſion; and calling ſome of the chief Magiſtrates, 
and other Officers together to conſult, they perſwaded him, not to ſuf- 
fer the King to enter into the Town. And his Majeſty coming within 
an hour after his Meſſenger found the Gates ſhut, and the Bridges drawn 

0 and the Walls mann d; all things being in a readineſs for the reception 
of an Enemy. S' John Hotham himſelf from the Walls, with ſeveral 
profeſſions of Duty, and many expreſſions of Fear, telling his Majeſty 
that he durſt not open the Gates, being truſted by the Parliament; the 
King told him, “ that he believed he had no Order from the Parliament 
* to ſhut the Gates againſt him, or to keep him out of the Town. He 
replied, © that his train was ſo great, that if it were admitted, he ſhould 
*not beable to give a good account of the Town. Whereupon the King 
offer d © to enter with twenty Horſe only, and that the reſt ſhould ſtay 
*without. The which the Other refuſing, the King deſired him © to 

0 come to him, that he might confer with him, upon his Princely word 
* of ſafety, and liberty to return. And when he excuſed himſelf like- 
wiſe from That, his Majeſty told him, © that as this Act of his was un- 
parallel d, ſo it would produce ſome notable Effect; that it was not 

Ddd 3 * poſtble 
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< poſſible for him to fit down by ſuch an Indignity, but that he would 


immediately Proclaim him Traitor, and proceed againſt him as ſuch; 
* that this dilobedienee of his would probably bring many miſeries upon 
* the Kingdom, and much loſs of Blood; all which might be prevented, 
ce if he performed the duty of a Subject; and therefore adviſed him to 


* think ſadly of it, and to prevent the neceſſary growth of ſo many Ca- 


The King's 


©lamities, which muſt lie all upon His Conſcience. The Gentleman, 
with much diſtra&ion in his looks, talked confuſedly of the © Truſt he 
ce had from the Parliament; then fell on his knees, and wiſhed, © that 
God would bring Conſufion upon Him, and His, if he were not a Loyal, 
«and Faithful Subject to his Majeſty ; but, in concluſion, plainly denied 
c to ſuffer his Majeſty to come into the Town. Whereupon, the King 
cauſed him immediately to be proclaim'd a Traitor; which the Other 
received with ſome expreſſions of Undutifulneſs and Contempt. And 
ſo the King, after the Duke of Tork, and the Prince Elector, with their 
Retinue, were come out of the Town, where they were kept ſome hours, 
was forced to retire that night to Bever/y, four miles from that place; 
and the next day returned to 7ork, full of Trouble, and Indignation for 
the Affront he had received; which He foreſaw would produce a very 
great deal of Miſchief. 

TE King ſent an Expreſs to the two Houſes with a Meſſage, de- 


Meſazero the claring what had paſſed; and that S' John Hotham had juſtify'd his 


1wo Houſes 
concerning 


* Treaſon and Diſloyalty, by pretence of an Order and Truſt from Them; 
* which as He could not Produce, ſo, his Majeſty was confident, They 
ce would not Own; but would be highly ſenfible of the Scandal he had 
*laid upon Them, as well as of his Diſloyalty to his Majeſty. And 
«therefore, he demanded Juſtice of them againſt him, according to Law. 
The Houſes had heard before of the King's going out of Tork thither, 
and were in terrible apprehenſion that he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the 


| Town; and that S. Joh Hotham (for they were not confident of him,; 


as of a man of their own faith) by Promiſes or Menaces, had given up 
the Place to him; and, with this apprehenſion, they were exceedingly 


Dejected; but when they heard the truth, and found that Hull was ſtill 


His Majeſty's 
ſecond Me {- 
ſage to the 
#10 Houſes 


concerning 
Hull. 


in their hands, they were equally Exalted, magnifying their truſty Go- 
vernor's faith, and fidelity Againſt the King. In the mean time, the 
Gentlemen of the North expreſſed a marvellous ſenſe and paſſion on his 
Majeſty's behalf; and offer d to raiſe the Force of the County to take the 
Town by force. But the King choſe, for many Reaſons, to ſend again 
tothe Houſes another Meſſage, in which he told them, 
*THAT He was ſo much concerned in the undutiful Affront (an In-. 

« dignity all his good Subjects muſt diſdain in his behalf) he had received 
* from S' John Hotham at Hull, that he was impatient till he received 
äjuſtice from them; and was compelled to call again for an Anſwer, be- 
ing confident, however they had been ſo careful, tho without his con- 
*ſent, to put a Garriſon into that his Town, to ſecure it, and his Maga- 
ine againſt any Attempt of the Papiſts, that they never intended to 


< diſpoſe, and maintain it againſt Him, their Soveraign. Therefore, he 


e required them forthwith (for the buſineſs would admit no delay) to 
* take ſome Speedy courſe, that his ſaid Town and Magazine might be 
immediately delivered up unto him; and that ſuch ſevere exemplary ** 
* proceedings ſhould be againſt thoſe Perſons, who had offer'd that in- 
© ſupportable Affront and Injury to him, as by the Law was provided: 
«and, till that ſhould be done, he would intend no buſineſs my 
5 * other 
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* other than the buſineſs of Ireland. For, he ſaid, if he were brought 
« into a condition ſo much worſe than any of his Subjects, that, whilſt 
«They all enjoyed their Privileges, and might not have their Poſſeſ- 
«fions diſturbed, or their Titles queſtion d, He only might be ſpoiled, 
« thrown out of his Towns, and his Goods taken from him, it was time 
*to examine how he had loſt thoſe Privileges; and to try all poſſible 
e ways, by the help of God, the Law of the Land, and the Affection of 
his good Subjects to recover them, and to vindicate himſelf from thoſe 
«Tpuries; and, if he ſhould miſcarry therein, he ſhould be the firſt 
| ,»* Prince of this Kingdom, which had done ſo, having no other end but 
to defend the true Proteſtant Religion, the Law of the Land, and the 
liberty of the Subject; and he defired God fo to deal with him, as he 
* continued in thoſe Reſolutions. 

INSTEAD of any Anſwer to his Majeſty upon theſe two Meſſages, or 
ſadly confidering how this breach might be made up, they immediately 
publiſh (together with a declaration of their former jealouſies of the 
Papiſts; of the Malignant Party; of the Lord Dighys Letter inter- 
cepted; of the Earl of N. Caſtlès being ſent thither, upon which they 
had firſt ſent down a Governour, and put a Garriſon into Hull) ſeveral 

0 Votes and Reſolutions, by which they Declared, 

«THAT S John Hotham had done nothing but in obedience to the 
“Command of both Houſes of Parliament, and that the Declaring of 
Him a Traitor, being a Member of the Houſe of Commons, was a high 
* breach of the Privilege of Parliament, and being without due proceſs 
*of Law, was againſt the Liberty of the Subject, and againſt the Law 
of the Land. 

AND hearing at the ſame time, that a Letter coming from Hull to 
them the night after the Kings being there, had been intercepted by 
ſome of his Majeſty's Servants, they declared © that all ſuch intercepting 

P*of any Letters ſent to Them, was a high breach of the Privilege of 
« Parliament, which by the Laws of the Kingdom, and the Proteſtation, 
*they were bound to defend with their Lives, and their Fortunes, and 
*to bring the Violator thereof to condign Puniſhment. Then they or- 
der d, that the Sheriffs and Juſtices of the Peace of the Counties of Tork, 
and Lincoln, and all others his Majeſty's Officers, ſhould ſuppreſs all 
Forces, that ſhould be raiſed or gathered together in thoſe Counties, ei- 
ther to force the Town of Hull, or ſtop the paſſages to, and from the 
ſame, or in any other way to diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom. All 
which Votes, Orders, and Declarations being printed, and diligently 

© diſperſed throughout the Kingdom before any Addreſs made to his Ma- 
jeſty in Anſwer of his Meſſages, and coming to his View, the King 
publiſhed an Anſwer to thoſe Votes and Declarations, in which he ſaid: | 

SINE his gracious Meſſages to both Houſes of Parliament, de-. e 
* manding Juſtice for the high and unheard of Affront offer'd unto him, Bee, 
*at the Gates of Hull, by S' John Hotham, were not thought worthy off Tl 
an Anſwer; but that inſtead thereof, they had thought fit, by their 
printed Votes, to own and avow that unparalleld Act to be done in 
© obedience to the Command of both Houſes of Parliament (tho at that 
*time he could produce no ſuch Command) and, with other Reſolutions 

” oc againſt his proceedings there, to publiſh a Declaration concerning that 
* buſineſs, as an Appeal to the People, and as if their intercourſe with 
his Majeſty, and for his ſatisfaction, were now to no more purpoſe ; 
tho he knew that Courſe of theirs to be very unſuitable to the —_ 

an 
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* juſt, and Lawful all his proceedings had been in that point, and that 


and duty of Former times, and unwarrantable by any Precedents, but 
© what Themſelves had made; yet, he was not unwilling to joyn iſſue 
ce with them in That way, and to let all the world know, how neceſſary, 
te the Defence of thoſe proceedings, was the Defence of the Law of the 
*L and, of the Liberty, and Property of the Subject; and that by the 
* fame Rule of Juſtice which was now offer d to him, all the Private in- 
© tereſt, and Title of all his good Subjects to all their Lands and Goods, 
ce was confounded and deſtroy d. He remember d them, that M Pym 
© had ſaid in his Speech againſt the Earl of Straſford (which was publiſh... 
*ed by Order of the Common's Houſe) the Law is the ſafeguard, the 
© Cuſtody of all private Intereſt; your Honours, your Lives, your Li. 
ce berties, and Eſtates are all in the keeping of the Law; without this 
«every Man hath a like Right to any thing. And he ſaid, he would 
ce fain be Anſwer d what Title any Subject of his Kingdom had to his 
* Houſe and Land, that He had not to his Town of Hull? Or what 
ce right any Subject had to his Money, Plate, or Jewels, that his Ma- 
« jeſty had not to his Magazine, and Munition there? If he had ever 
te ſuch a Title, he ſaid he would know, when he Loſt it? And if that 
te Magazine and Munition, bought with his own money, were ever His, 
* when and how that Property went out of him? He very well knew 


the great and unlimited power of a Parliament; but he knew as well, 


e that it was only in that ſenſe, as He was a Part of that Parliament; 
« without Him, and againſt his conſent, the Votes of either or both 
* Houſes together, Muſt not, Could not, Should not (if He could help it, 
«for his Subjects ſake, as well as his own) forbid any thing that was en- 
joyn d by the Law, or enjoyn any thing that was forbidden by the 
Law. But in any ſuch alteration, which might be for the Peace, and 


«Happineſs of the Kingdom, he had not, ſhould not refuſe, to conſent. 


And he doubted not, but that all his good Subjects would eafily diſcern, 
ein what a miſerable Inſecurity and Confuſion, they muſt neceſſarily 
*and inevitably be, if Deſcents might be alterd; Purchaſes avoided; 
« Aſſurances and Conveyances cancelled; the Sovereign Legal Autho- 
«rity deſpiſed, and reſiſted by Votes, or Orders of either, or both Houſes. 
c And this, he ſaid, he was ſure, was his Caſe at Hull; and as it was His 
«this day, by the ſame rule, it might be Their's to morrow. 
© AGAINST any deſperate Defign of the Papiſts, of which they diſ- 
*courſed ſo much, he had ſufficiently expreſſed his Zeal, and Intentions; 
«and ſhould be as forward to adventure his own Life and Fortune, to 
cc oppoſe any ſuch deſigns as the meaneſt Subject in his Kingdoms. 40 
F o the Malignant Party, he ſaid, as the Law had not, to his know- 
*lege, defined their condition, ſo Neither Houſe had Preſented them 
*to his Majeſty, under ſuch a Notion, as he might well underſtand, 
* Whom they intended; and he ſhould therefore only enquire after, and 
*avoid the Malignant Party, under the Character of perſons diſaffected 
ce to the Peace, and Government of the Kingdom, and ſuch who, neglect- 
*ing and deſpiſing the Law of the Land, had given themſelves other 
*Rules to walk by, and ſo diſpenſed with their Obedience to Authority; 
*of Thoſe perſons, as Deſtructive to the Common-wealth, he ſhould take 
« all poſſible caution. 
 *War any Letters intercepted from the Lord Digby, wherein He 
© mention a retreat to a place of Safety, ſhould hinder him from viſiting 
*his own Fort, and how he had oppoſed any ways of —— 
«© wi 
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e with his Parliament, and what ways, and Overtures had been offer d 
jn any way, or like any defire of ſuch Accommodation; or whether 
« his Meflage of the twentieth of January laſt, fo often in vain preſſed 
« by him, had not ſufficiently expreſſed his earneſt deſire of it, he ſaid, 
« all the world ſhould judge, neither was it in the power of any Per- 
« ſons to incline him to take Armes againſt his Parliament, and his good 
« Subjeas, and miſerably to embroil the Kingdom in Civil Wars. He 
«had given ſufficient Evidence to the world how much his Affections 
* abhorr'd, and how much his heart did bleed at, the apprehenſion of 

0% Civil War. And, he ſaid, God and the World muſt judge, if his 
Care and Induſtry were not, only to defend and protect the Liberty 
«* of the Subject, the Law of the Kingdom, his own juſt Rights (part 
c of that Law) and his Honour much more precious than his Lite: and 
jf, in oppoſition to theſe, any Civil War ſhould ariſe, upon Whoſe ac- 
* count the Blood, and Deſtruction that muſt follow, mult be caſt : God 
and his own Conſcience, told him, that He was clear. 

“F oR Captain Legs being ſent heretofore to Hull, or for the Earl of 
« New-Caſile's being ſent thither by his Warrant and Authority, he ſaid, 
* he had asked a queſtion long ago, in his Anſwer to both Houſes con- 

0 cerning the Magazine at Hull, which he had cauſe to think, was not 
*ealy to be Anſwerd; Why the general Rumour of the defign of Pa- 
« piſts, in the Northern Parts, ſhould not be thought ſufficient ground 
for his Majeſty to put ſuch a Perſon of Honour, Fortune, and unble- 
* miſhed Reputation, as the Earl of New-Caf{le was known to be, into 
* Town and Fort of his own, where his own Magazine lay; and yet 
*the ſame Rumour be warrant enough to commit the ſame Town and 
“Fort, without his conſent, to the hands of S John Hotham, with ſuch 
* a power as was now too well known, and underſtood ? How his Refu- 
e ſal to have that Magazine removed, upon the Petition of both Houſes, 

;-* could give any advantage againſt him, to have it taken from him, and 
« whether it was a Refuſal, all men would eaſily underſtand, who read 
his Anſwer to that Petition; to which, it had not been yet thought fit, 
*to make any Reply. 

F ok the Condition of thoſe Perſons, who preſented the Petition to 
him at Tork ( whom that Declaration called, ſome Few ill affected Per- 
* ſons about the City of Tork) to continue the Magazine at Hull; he 
* ſaid, he made no doubt, but that Petition would appear to be atteſted, 
*both in Number, and Weight, by Perſons of Honour and Integrity, 
e and much more converſant with the Affections of the whole Country, 

i o than moſt of thoſe Petitions, which had been received with ſo much 
* Conſent, and Approbation. And for the Preſumption of interpoſing 
„Their advice, his Majeſty the more wonder d at that exception, when 
* ſuch encouragement had been given, and thanks declared to Multitudes 
of mean, unknown People, Apprentices, and Porters, who had accom- 
< panied Petitions of very ſtrange Natures. 

FE oR the manner of his going to Hull, he ſaid, he had clearly ſet 
forth the ſame, in his Meflage to both Houſes of that buſineſs; and 
for any Intelligence given to S' John Hotham of an intention to de- 
prive him of his life, as he knew there was no ſuch intention in him, 
0 having given him all poſſible Aſſurance of the ſame, at his being there, 
© ſo he was confident, no ſuch Intelligence was given, or if it were, it 
* was by ſome Villain, who had nothing but Malice, or Deſign to fright 
* him from his due Obedience; and 8 11 Hot ham had all the reaſon 
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«to aflure himſelf, that his Life would be in much more danger by re- 
« fuſing to admit his King into his own Town and Fort, than by yield- 
ing him that obedience, which he owed by his Oaths of Allegiance 
ce and Supremacy, and the Proteſtation, which he knew was due and 
tc arrantable, by the Laws of the Land. For the Number of his At. 
© tendants, though that could be no Warrant for ſuch a diſobedience in a 
« Subject, he ſaid, it was well known (as his Majeſty had expreſſed in 
ce his Meflage to both Houſes, to which credit ought to have been given) 
ce that he offer d to go into the Town with twenty Horſe only, his whole 
« Train being Unarmed ; and whoſoever thought that too great an At- 0 
© tendance for his Majeſty, and his two Sons, had ſure an intention to 
te hring him to a meaner Retinue, than they would yet avow. 

H E R E then, he ſaid, was his Caſe, of which all the world ſhould judge: 
« his Majeſty endeavoured to viſit a Town, and Fort of his own, wherein 
ce his own Magazine lay; a Subject, in defiance of him, ſhuts the Gates 
«againſt him; with Armed Men reſiſts, denies, and oppoſes his en. 
*trance; tells him, in plain terms, he ſhould not come in. He ſaid, 
*he did not pretend to underſtand much Law, yet in the point of Trea- 
«ſon, he had had much learning taught him this Parliament; and if the 


4 ſenſe of the Statute of the 25 "year of Edward the 11. ch. 2 were not « 


« very differing from the Letter, S' John Hotham's Act was no leſs than 
plain High-Treaſon: and he had been contemptibly ſtupid, if he had 
ce after all thoſe circumſtances of Grace and Fayour then ſhew'd to him, 
© made any ſcruple to proclaim him Traitor. And whether he were fo, 
* or no, if he would render himſelf, his Majeſty would require no other 
* Trial, than that which the Law had appointed to every Subject, and 
© which he was confident he had not, in the leaſt degree, violated in 
«thoſe proceedings; no more than he had done the Privilege of Parlia- 
«ment, by endeavouring, in a juſt way, to challenge his Own unqueſtion- 
* able Privileges. So that, in ſuch a caſe, the declaring him Traitor, 
te being a Member of the Houſe of Commons, without proceſs of Law, 
*ſhould be a breach of Privilege of Parliament ( of which he was ſure 
none extended to Treaſon, Felony, or breach of Peace) againſt the Li- 
ce berty of the Subject, or againſt the Law of the Land, he muſt have 


„Other reaſons than bare Votes. He ſaid, he would know if S. John 


Hot ham had, with the Forces by which he kept him out of his Town 
* of Hull, purſued him to the Gates of Tork, which he might as legally 
*have done, whether his Majeſty muſt have ſtayed from declaring him 
“Traitor till Proceſs of Law might have iſſued againſt him? Would 
«Fears and jealouſies diſpenſe with neceſſary, and real Forms? And « 


© mult his Majeſty, when actual War is levied upon him, obſerve Forms 


* which the Law it ſelf doth not enjoyn? The Caſe, he ſaid, was truly 
* ſtated, let all the world judge ( unleſs the mere fitting of a Parliament 
* did ſuſpend all Laws, and his Majeſty was the only Perſon in England 
*againſt whom Treaſon could not be committed) Where the fault was; 
*and whatſoever courſe he ſhould be driven to for the vindication of 
* that his Privilege, and for the recovery and maintenance of his 
known, undoubted Rights, he doth promiſe, in the preſence of All- 
* mighty God, and as he hopes for his Bleſſing in his ſucceſs, that he 
would, to the utmoſt of his power, defend and maintain the true Pro-. 
*teſtant profeſſion, the Law of the Land, the Liberty of the Subject, 
*and the juſt Privilege, and Freedom of Parliament. 
*FoR the Order of Aſſiſtance given to the Committees of both Houſes, 
3 * concerning 
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concerning their going to Hull, he ſaid, he ſnould ſay no more, but 
that thoſe Perſons, named in that Order, he preſumed, would give 
“No commands, or his good Subjects obey Other, than what were war- 
*ranted by the Law (how large and unlimited ſoever the Directions 
*are, or the Inſtructions might be) for to that Rule he ſhould apply his 
<own Actions, and by it, require an Account from other Men; and 
© that all his good Subjects might the better know their duty in matters 
ce of this Nature, he wiſhed them carefully to peruſe the Statute of the 
6e 11 year of King Henry vi. ch. 1. He ſaid he would conclude with 

„% M Pynis own words: If the Prerogative of the King overwhelm the 
*Liberty of the People, it will be turnd to Tyranny if Liberty un- 
*dermine the Prerogative, it would grow into Anarchy, and ſo into 
© Confuſion. 

BESIDEsS their Declaration, Votes, and Orders in the juſtification of 
S' John Hotham, for his better Encouragement, and for a ground of 
his Son's reſidence at Hull, in whom they had in truth a firmer confi- 
dence than in the Father, they Order'd, © that if, by any Force or Ac- 
*cident S' John Hotham ſhould loſe his Life, or Otherwiſe die in that 
“Service, that his Son ſhould ſucceed him in the Government; and 

..having thus declared themſelves, they thought fit at laſt to ſend ſome 
particular Anſwer to the King upon that buſineſs; which they were the 
rather inclined to do, that under that pretence, they might ſend down 
a Committee of their own to refide at Tork; whereby they might re- 
ceive conſtant animadverſions of what happen d, and what was defign'd, 
and their Friends, and Dependents in that large, populous, and rich 
County, be the better confirm d in their Affections and Devotions to 
them; and, to that purpoſe, they ſent down the Lord Howard of E/cragg, 
the Lord Fairfax, S' Hugh Cholmly (a faſt friend to S' John Hotham) 
S' Philip Stapleton, who had likewiſe married Hothams Daughter, and 

S Harry Cholmly, who preſented their Anſwer in writing to his Ma- 
jeſty; the which, being of a Mould unuſual, and a Dialect higher and 


rougher, than even themſelves had yet uſed, I have thought fit to inſert 
in the ſame words it was deliverd; thus. 


The moſt humble Anſwer of the Lords, and Commons in Parliament 
to to Meſſages from your ſacred Majeſty concerning S' John 


Hotham's refuſal to give your Majeſty entrance into the Town of 
Hull. 


«Y ou Majeſty may be pleaſed to underſtand, that We, your Great n. 4»/wer 
Council, finding manifold evidences of the wicked Counſels, and Pra-, 
Va ctices of ſome in near Truſt, and Authority about you, to put the King: 4% . 


«dom into a Combuſtion, by drawing your Majeſty into places of e e 

« ſtrength, remote from your Parliament, and by exciting your People 

* to Commotions, under pretence of ſerving your Majeſty againſt your 

«Parliament, leſt this Malignant Party, by the advantage of the Town 

*and Magazine at Hull, ſhould be enabled to go through with their 

© miſchievous Intentions, did in diſcharge of the great Truſt that lies 

upon us, and by that Power which in Caſes of this nature reſides in 

«us, command the Town of Hull to be ſecured by a Garriſon of the ad- 
„ Joyning Train d- bands, under the Government of 8 John Hot bam; 1 

*requiring him to keep the ſame for the Service of your Majeſty and | 

*the Kingdom: wherein We havedone nothing contrary to your Royal 

©S overaignty in that Town, or legal Propriety in the Magazine. 
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ce p ON confideration of S John Hotham's proceeding at your Ma- 
« jeſty s being there, We have, upon very good ground, adjudged, that 
ce he could not diſcharge the Truſt, upon which, nor make good the 
ce end, for which he was placed in the Guard of that Town and Maga- 
« zine, if he had let in your Majeſty with ſuch Counſellors, and Com- 
“e pany as were then about you. 
*<WHEREFORE, upon full Reſolution of both Houſes, We have de- 
« clared S' John Hotham to be clear from that odious crime of Treaſon; 
e and have avowed, that he hath therein done nothing but in obedience 
ce to the Command of both Houſes of Parliament; aſſuring our ſelves ;, 
«that upon mature deliberation, your Majeſty, will not interpret his 
ce Obedience to ſuch Authority to be an Affront to your Majeſty, or to be 
ce of that nature, as to require any Juſtice to be done upon him, or ſatis- 
faction to be made to your Majeſty : but that you will ſee juſt cauſe of 
* zoyning with your Parliament, in preſerving and ſecuring the Peace of 
«the Kingdom; ſuppreſſing this Wicked and Malignant Party; who, by 
* falſe colours, and pretenſions of maintaining your Majeſty's Preroga- 
« tive againſt the Parliament (wherein they fully agree with the Rebels 
ce jn Ireland) have been the cauſes of all our Diſtempers, and Dangers. 
*FoR prevention whereof We know no better remedy, than ſettling 2» 
*the Militia of the Kingdom, according to the Bill, which We have 
*{ent your Majeſty without any intention of deſerting, or declining the 
validity, or obſervance of that Ordinance, which paſt both Houſes, 
upon your Majeſty's former refuſal : but We ſtill hold, that Ordinance 
*to be effectual by the Laws of this Kingdom. And We ſhall be ex- 
*ceeding glad, if your Majeſty by approving theſe our juſt, dutiful, and 
*neceſlary proceedings, ſhall be pleaſed to entertain tuch Counſel, as 
Me aſſure our ſelves, by God's bleſſing, will prove very advantageous 
*for the Honour, and Greatneſs of your Majeſty ; the Safety, and Peace 
of your People; amongſt which, We know none more likely to pro-; 
*qduce ſuch good effects, than a Declaration from your Majeſty of your 
* purpole to lay aſide all thoughts of going into Ireland, and to make a 
e ſpeedy return into theſe parts, to be near your Parliament. Which as 
*1t is our moſt humble deſire, and.carneſt Petition, ſo ſhall it be ſe- 
*conded with our moſt dutiful care for the ſafety of your Royal Per- 
5 ſon, and conſtant Prayers, that it may prove honourable, and ſucceſs- 
* ful in the happineſs of your Majeſty, and all your Kingdoms. 
To this Anſwer, with all formality deliver'd to his Majeſty by the 
Committee, the King return'd a quick Reply: 
Hi Majetys © THAT he had been in good hope, that the reaſon, why they had ſo 
_y * long deterr'd their Anſwer to his Meſſages concerning Hull, had been, 
that they might the better have given him ſatisſaction therein, which 
*now added the more to his Aſtoniſhment, finding their Anſwer, after 
*1{o long adviſement, to be of that nature, which could not but rather 
* increaſe, than diminiſh the preſent diſtractions, if conſtantly adhered 
*to by the Parliament. He asked them, whether it was not too much, 
that his Town of Hull had a Garriſon put into it, to the great charge 
*of the Country, and Inconvenience to the poor Inhabitants, without 
His conſent and approbation, under colour at That time of Forreign 
* Invaſion, and Apprehenſions of the Popiſh Party; but that Now the» 
*reaſons thereof ſhould be Enlarged with a Scandal to his Majeſty, and 
*his faithful Servants, only to bring in the more ſpecious Pretext for 
the avowing S' John Hotham's Inſolence, and Treaſon ? 5 
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H E ſaid, he had often heard of the great Truſt, that by the Law 
«of God and Man, was committed to the King for the defence, and 
c ſafety of his People; but as yet he never underſtood, what Truſt or 
© Power was committed to Either, or Both Houſes of Parliament, with- 
© out the King; They being ſummon to Counſel, and Adviſe the King. 
«But by what Law or Authority, they poſſeſs themſelves of his Ma- 
«;eſty's Right and Inheritance, he was confident, that as they had not, 
«ſo they could not ſhew. He told them, that he had not hitherto - 
given the leaſt interruption to publick Juſtice; but They, rather than 

-*ſuffer One of their Members, to come ſo much as to a legal Trial for 
the higheſt crime, would make uſe of an Order of Parliament to coun- 
*tenance Treaſon, by declaring him free from that guilt, which all for- 
*mer Ages never accounted other; and that without fo much as en- 
«quiring the opinion of the Judges; for he was confident, they would 
«have mention'd their opinion, if they had asked it. 

<THEREFORE he expected, that upon further, and better conſidera- 
«tion of the great, and neceſſary conſequence of the buſineſs of Hull, 
and ſeriouſly weighing, how much it did concern the Peace, and Quiet 
« of the Kingdom, They would, without further inſtance from his Ma- 

w jeſty, give him full, and ſpeedy Juftice againſt S' John Hotham. And, 
*he ſaid, he would leave all his good People to think, what hope of 
*Tuftice there was left for Them, when they Refuſed, or Delayed to give 
*their own Soveraign ſatisfaction. And, as he had already ſaid, till 
* that ſhould be done, he would intend no bufineſs whatſoever other than 
that of [reland. | 

* AND he ſaid, he likewiſe expected that They would not put the 
«Militia in execution, until they could ſhew him by what Law they 
*had Authority to do the ſame, without His conſent; or if they did, he 
*was confident, that he ſhould find much more obedience according to 

; „Law, than they would do againſt Law. And he ſhould eſteem all 
*thoſe, who ſhould obey them therein, to be diſturbers of the Peace 
*of the Kingdom; and would, in due Seaſon, call them to a Legal ac- 
* count tor the ſame. | 

*<CoNCERNING his return, he told them, he never heard that the 
e flandering ofa Kings Government, and his faithful Servants, the re- 

- *fufing of him Juſtice, and in a cafe of Treaſon, and the ſeeking to take 
* away his undoubted and Legal Authority, under the pretence of putting 
*the Kingdom into a poſture of Defence, were Arguments to induce a 
*King to come near, or hearken to his Parliament. 

, % TRR King diſpatch this Anſwer the ſooner, that the Country might 
be freed from the Impreſſion, the Preſence and Activity of the Com- 
mittee made in them; but when he deliver'd it to them, and required 
them to make all convenient haſt with it to the Houſes, they told him, 
they would ſend it by an Expreſs, but that themſelves were required, 
*and appointed ſtill to refide at Tork. The King told them, © that he 
*liked not ſuch Superviſors near him, and wiſhed them to be very care- 
*ful in their carriage; that the Country was viſibly Then very well af- 
*fe&ed; and if he found any declenſion, he well knew to Whom to im- 
pute it; and ſhould be compelled to proceed in another manner againſt 

[0 a them, than, with reference to their Perſons (for they were all then re- 
puted Moderate men, and had not been thought diſaffected to the Go- 
vernment of Church, or State) © he ſhould be willingtodo. They An- 
ſwerd with a ſullen confidence, © that they ſhould demean themſelves 
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« according to their Inſtructions; and would perform the Truſt, repoſed 
© in them by the two Houſes of Parliament. Yet ſuch was the tickliſh- 
neſs of the Kings condition, that, tho it was moſt Evident that their 
coming, and ſtaying there was to pervert, and corrupt the Loyalty, and 
Affections of thoſe parts, and to infuſe into them Inclinations contrary 
to their Allegiance, it was not thought Counſellable at that time, either 
to commit them to Priſon, or to expel them from that City, or to inhi- 
bit them the freedom of his own Court, and Preſence; and ſo they con- 
tinued, for the ſpace of above a Month, in Tork, even in defiance of 
the King. 

Tux Militia was the Argument, which they found made deepeſt 
impreſſion in the People, being totally ignorant what it was, or what 
the conſequence of it might be; and ſo believing whatſoever They told 
them concerning it. And therefore they reſolved to drive that Nail 
home; and tho, for want of their Imminent Danger, and during the 
time of the Kings Treaty, and Overture of a Bill, they had forborn the 
execution of their Ordinance; yet the frequent Muſters of Volunteers 
without Order, allmoſt in all Countries, by the bare Authority of their 
Votes, gave them ſufficient Evidence how open the People were to 
their Commands; at leaſt how unprepared Authority was to reſiſt, and « 
oppoſe them: and therefore, after the King had diſplaced their two Fa- 
vourites and refuſed to paſs the Bill for the Militia, and 8 ohn Hotham 
had refuſed to let the King come into the Town of Hull, and They had 
Juſtify d him for fo doing, they prepared a Declaration concerning the 
whole State of the Militia, as the Reſolution of the Lords and Com- 
mons upon that matter; in which they ſaid, 

_ ©THAT holding it neceſſary for the Peace and Safety of the King- 
c dom, to ſettle the Militia thereof, they had, for that purpoſe, prepared 
an Ordinance of Parliament, and with all humility had preſented the 
e ſame to his Majeſty for his Royal Aﬀent. Who, notwithſtanding the; 
faithful Advice of his Parliament, and the ſeveral Reaſons offer d by 
«them, of the neceſlity thereof for the ſecuring of his Majeſty's Perſon, 
* and the Peace and Safety of his People, did refuſe to give his Conſent; 
Land thereupon, they were neceſſitated, in diſcharge of the Truſt re- 

© poſed in them, as the Repreſentative Body of the Kingdom, to make 
*an Ordinance, by the Authority of both Houſes, to ſettle the Militia, 
* warranted thereunto by the Fundamental Laws of the Land: that his 
“ Majeſty, taking notice thereof, did, by ſeveral Meſſages, invite them 
*to ſettle the ſame by Act of Parliament; affirming in his Meſſage ſent 
in Anſwer to the Petition of both Houſes, preſented to his Majeſty at , 
*Tork, March 26. that he allways thought it neceſſary the ſame ſhould 
* be ſettled, and that he never denied the Thing, only denied the Way; 
*and for the Matter of it, took exception only to the preface, as a thing 
*not ſtanding with his Honour to conſent to; and that Himſelf was 
*excluded in the Execution, and for a time Unlimited: whereupon the 
Lords and Commons, being deſirous to give his Majeſty all ſatisfaction 
* that might be, even to the leaſt Tittle of Form and Circumſtances, when 
* his Majeſty had pleaſed to offer them a Bill ready drawn, had, for no 
*other cauſe, than to manifeſt their hearty Affection to comply with 
* his Majeſty's deſires, and obtain his conſent, entertain'd the ſame, in ;« 
*the mean time no way declining their Ordinance; and to expreſs their 
\ *earneſt Zeal to correſpond with his Majeſty's defires (in all things that 
* might conſiſt with the Peace, and Safety of the Kingdom, and the Truſt 
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© repoſed in them) did paſs That Bill, and therein omitted the Preamble 
* inſerted before the Ordinance; limited the time to leſs than two years; 
And confined the Authority of the Lieutenants to theſe three particu- 
lars, namely Rebellion, Inſurre&ion, and Forreign Invaſion; and re- 
* turned the ſame to his Majeſty for his Royal Aſſent: but all theſe ex- 
< prefſions of Affection and Loyalty, all thoſe defires, and earneſt endea- 
“ours to comply with his Majeſty, had, to their great grief and ſorrow, 
produced no better Effects than an abſolute denial, even of that which 
his Majeſty by his former Meflages, as they conceived, had promiſed: 
* the Advice of Evil and Wicked Councils receiving ſtill more Credit 
«with him, than that of his Great Council of Parliament in a matter 
of ſo high importance, that the ſafety ofhis Kingdom, and peace of his 
People depended upon it. 
Br now, what muſt be the exceptionsto that Bill? Not any ſure 
“that were to the Ordinance ; for a care had been taken to give ſa- 
*tisfaCtion in all thoſe particulars. Then the Exception was, becauſe 
*that the diſpoſing and execution thereof was referr'd to both Houſes 
“of Parliament, and his Majeſty Excluded ; and Now that, by the 
„Bill, the Power and Execution was aſcertain d, and reduced to par- 
-*ticulars, and the Law of the Realm made the Rule thereof, his Ma- 
jeſty would not truſt the Perſons. The power was too Great, too 
* Unlimited, to truſt them with. But what was that Power? Was it 
*any other, but, in expreſs terms, to ſuppreſs Rebellion, Inſurrection, 
*and Forreign Invaſion? And who were thoſe Perſons? Were not they 
*ſuch as were nominated by the Great Council of the Kingdom, and Aſ- 
*{ented to by his Majeſty? And was it too Great a Power, to truſt Thoſe 
© Perſons with the ſuppreſſion of Rebellion, Inſurrection, and Forreign 
"Invaſion? Surely, they ſaid, the moſt wicked of them who adviſed his 
* Majeſty to that Anſwer, could not ſuggeſt, but that it was neceſſary 
for the ſafety of his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, and the Peace of the King- 
dom, ſuch a power ſhould be put in Some hands; and there was no 
© pretence for exception to the Perſons. They ſaid, his Majeſty had, 
© for the ſpace of above fifteen years together, not thought a power, far 
*exceeding That, to be too Great to intruſt particular Perſons with, to 
* whoſe Will the Lives, and Liberties ofhis People, by Martial Laws, 
ere made Subject; for ſuch was the power given Lord Lieutenants, 
and Deputy Licutenants, in every County of this Kingdom, and that 
* without the conſent of the People, or Authority of Law. But now in 
*caſe of Extreme Neceſſity, upon the advice of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, for no longer ſpace than two years, a Leſſer power, and that for 
* the ſafety of King and People, was thought too Great to truſt particular 
* Perſohs with, though named by both Houſes of Parliament, and approyd 
* by his Majeſty Himſelf: and ſurely, if there were a neceſſity to ſettle 
*the Militia(which his Majeſty was pleaſed to confeſs) the Perſons could 
not be intruſted with Leſs power than that, to have it at all Effectual. 
* And the Precedents of former Ages, when there happen'd a Neceſlity 
*to raiſe ſuch a Power, never ſtreightend that Power to a narrower 
«compaſs; witneſs the Commiſſions of Array in ſeveral Kings Reigns, 
e and often iflu'd out by the Conſent, and Authority of Parliament. 
„ „THE Lords and Commons therefore, intruſted with the ſafety of 
the Kingdom, and peace of the People (which, they called God to 
| * witneſs, was their only aime) finding themſelves denied thoſe their fo 
*neceſlary and juſt Demands, and that they could never be diſcharged _= 
* before 
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ce hefore God or Man, if they ſhould ſuffer the ſafety of the Kingdom, 
and peace of the People, to be expoſed to the malice of the Malignant 
«Party at home, or the Fury of Enemies abroad: and knowing no 
Other way to encounter the imminent, and approaching danger, but 
« by putting the People into a fit poſture of defence, did Reſolve to put 
« their ſaid Ordinance in preſent execution; and did require all perſons 
jn Authority, by vertue of the ſaid Ordinance, forthwith to put the 
« ſame in execution, and all others to obey it, according to the Funda- 
ce mental Laws of the Kingdom in ſuch caſes, as they tender d the u 
ee holding of the True Proteſtant Religion, the Safety of his Majeſty's :« 
« Perſon, and his Royal Poſterity, the Peace of the Kingdom, and the 
« Being of this Common- wealth. This Declaration (being in Anſwer 
to a Meſſage from his Majeſty) was Printed, and, with the uſual care 
and dexterity, diſperſed throughout the Kingdom, without ſo much as 
ſending it to the King; and, thereupon, Warrants and Directions iſſued 
into all parts, for the exerciſing the Militia. 

Tra1s being the firſt Declaration they had in plain terms publiſhed 
againſt the King, without ever communicating it, or preſenting it to 
him, as they had done all the reſt, his Majeſty was the more troubled 
how to take notice of it; but conceiving it neceſſary to apply ſome An- 
tidote to this Poiſon, the violent operation whereof he had reaſon to ap- 
prehend, he publiſhed a Declaration by way of Anſwer to that Decla- 
ration, in which he ſaid, 

The King's *THAT he very well underſtood, how much it was below the High 
is Aufoer ic and Royal Dignity (wherein God had placed him) to take notice of, 
{Ge foregoing © much more to trouble himſelf with Anſwering thoſe many ſcandalous, 
ce ſeditious Pamphlets, and Printed Papers, which were ſcatter d, with 
c ſuch great licence throughout the Kingdom ( notwithſtanding his Ma. 
c jeſty s earneſt deſire, ſo often in vain preſſed, for a Reformation) though 
che found it evident, that the minds of many of his weak Subjects, 
*had been, and ſtill were poyſon d by thoſe means; and that ſo gene- 
cc ral a terrour had poſſeſſed the minds and hearts of all men, that whilſt 
*the Preſſes ſwarmd with, and every day produced, new Tracts againſt 
ce the eſtabliſhed Government of the Church and State, moſt men wanted 
the Courage, or the Conſcience to write, or the opportunity and En- 
* couragement to publiſh ſuch compoſed, ſober Animadverſions, as 
«© might either preſerve the minds of his good Subjects from ſuch in- 
ce fection, or reſtore and recover them, when they were ſo infected: 
« but, his Majeſty ſaid, he was contented to let himſelf fall to any OF. 
« fice, that might undeceive his People, and to take more pains that. 
* way by his Own Pen, than ever King had done, when he found any 
*thing that ſeem to carry the Reputation, and Authority of Either, 
* or Both Houſes of Parliament, and would not have the ſame refuted, 
and diſputed by Vulgar and Common Pens, till he ſhould be through- 
*ly informed whether thoſe Acts had in truth that Countenance and 
« Warrant, they pretend: which regard of his, his Majeſty doubted not 
* but, in time, would recover that due Reverence (the abſence whereof 
* he had too much reaſon to complain of) to his Perſon and his Meſſages, 
* which in all Ages had been paid, and, no doubt, was due to the Crown 
« of England. 
HE ſaid, he had therefore taken notice ofa Printed Paper, entituled 
*a Declaration of both Houſes, in Anſwer to his laſt Meſſage concern- 
«ing the Militia, publiſhed by Command; the which he was unwilling 
« to 
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ce to believe (both for the matter of it, the expreſſions in it, and the 
te manner of publiſhing it) could reſult from the conſent of both Houſes; 
© neither did his Majeſty know by what Lawful command, ſuch Un- 
«*comely, Irreverent mention of Him could be publiſh'd to the world: 
« And, though Declarations of that kind had of late, with too much bold- 
© neſs, broken in upon his Majeſty, and the whole Kingdom, when one, 
* or both Houſes had thought fit to communicate their Counſels, and 
« Reſolutions to the People; yet, he ſaid, he was unwilling to believe, 
* that ſuch a Declaration as that could be publiſhed in anſwer to his 
10 Meſſage, without vouchſafing atleaſt to ſend it to his Majeſty as thelr 
« Anſwer. Their buſineſs, for which they were met by his Writ and 
Authority, being to Counſel him for the good of his People, not to 
“Write againſt him to his People; nor had any conſent of his Majeſty 
«for their long continuing together enabled them to do any thing, but 
© what they were firſt ſummon d by his Writ to do. At leaſt he would 
© believe, though miſunderſtanding and jealouſy (the Juſtice of God, he 
ce ſaid, would overtake the Fomenters of that jealouſy, and the Pro: 
© moters and Contrivers of that miſunderſtanding) might produce, to 
*ſay no worſe, thoſe very Untoward expreſſions, that if thoſe Houſes 
204 had contrived that Declaration as an Anſwer to his Meſſage, they 
e would have vouchſafed ſome Anſwer to the Queſtions propoſed in his, 
* which, he profeſſed, did, and muſt evidently prevail over his undet- 
* ſtanding; and in their Wiſdom and Gravity, they would have been 
«ſure to have ſtated the matters of Fact, as (at leaſt to ordinary under- 
ſtandings) might be unqueſtionable; neither of which was done by 
* that Declaration. 
H Is Majeſty defired to know, why he was by that Act abſolutely 
«excluded from any Power, or Authority in the execution of the Mi- 
*litia, and, he ſaid, he muſt appeal to all the world, whether ſuch an 
bote Attempt, were not a greater and juſter ground for Fear and Jealouſy 
in Him, than any one that was avowed for thoſe Deſtructive Fears and 
*Tealoufies which were ſo publickly own d, almoſt, to the Ruin of the 
Kingdom. But his Majeſty had been told, that he muſt not be jealous 
f his Great Council of both Houſes of Parliament: He ſaid, he was 
not, no more than they were of his Majeſty, their King; and hitherto 
they had not avow'd any Jealouſy of, or Diſaffection to his Perſon; 
but imputed all to his evil Counſellors, to a Malignant Party, that was 
*not of Their minds; ſo his Majeſty did (and, he ſaid, he did it from 
his Soul) profeſs no Jealouſy of his Parliament, but of ſome Turbu- 
lent, Seditious, and Ambitious Natures; which, being not ſo clearl 
*diſcern'd, might have an influence even upon the Actions of both 
*Houſes: and if that Declaration had paſſed by that conſent ( which he 
* was not willing to believe) he ſaid, it was not impoſſible, but that the 
*apprehenfion of ſuch Tumults, which had driven his Majeſty from his 
City of London, for the ſafety of his Perſon, might make ſuch an im- 
© preflion upon other men, not able to remove from the danger, to make 
them Conſent, or not to own a Diſſent, in matters not agreeable to their 
* Conſcience, or Underſtanding. 
H ꝝ ſaid, he had mention d, in that his Anſwer, his diſlike of putting 
woe Their Names out of the Bill, whom before they recommended to his 
* Majeſty, in their pretended Ordinance, and the leaving out, by ſpecial 
* Proviſion, the preſent Lord Mayor of London; to all which the De- 
claration afforded no Anſwer; and 9 could not ſuppoſe it 
: cc was 
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ce as intended for an Anſwer to that his Meſſage, which whoſoever 
©* looked upon, would find to be in no degree Anſwer d by that Decla- 
«ration; but it inform'd all his Majeſty's Subjects, after the mention 
« with what humility the Ordinance was prepared, and preſented to his 
e Majeſty (a matter very evident in the Petitions, and Meſſages con- 
« cerning it) and his refuſal to give his conſent, notwithſtanding the ſe- 
« eral reaſons offer d, of the neceſſity thereof for the ſecuring of his 
ce Perſon, and the Peace and Safety of his People (whether any ſuch 
“ reaſons were given, the weight of them, and whether they were not 
© clearly and candidly Anſwer d by his Majeſty, the World would eaſily a 
judge) that they were at laſt neceſſitated to make an Ordinance by 
“Authority of both Houſes, to ſettle the Militia, warranted thereunto 
* by the Fundamental Laws of the Land. But, his Majelty ſaid, if that 
«Declaration had indeed intended to have Anſwer d him, it would have 
ce told his good Subjects what thoſe Fundamental Laws of the Land were, 
ce and where to be found; and would, at leaſt, have mention'd one Or- 
* dinance, from the firſt beginning of Parliaments to this preſent Par- 
<ljament , which endeavour d to impoſe any thing upon the Subject 
« without the King's Conſent; for of ſuch, he ſaid, all the enquiry he 
c could make could never produce him one Inſtance. And if there were: 
ce ſuch a Secret of the Law, which had lain hid from the beginning of 
«the world to that time, and Now was diſcover to take away the Juſt, 
Legal Power of the King, he wiſhed there were not ſome Other Secret 
(to be diſcover'd when they pleaſed) for the ruin, and deſtruction of 
© the Liberty of the Subject. For, he ſaid, there was no doubt if the 
* Votes of both Houſes had any ſuch Authority to make a New Law, it 
* had the ſame Authority to repeal the Old ; and then, what would be- 
*come of the long eſtabliſhed Rights and Liberties of the King and 
Subject, and particularly of Magna Charta, would be eaſily diſcern d 
* by the moſt ordinary Underſtanding. 3? 
H E ſaid, it was true, that he had (out of tenderneſs of the Conſti- 
*tution of the Kingdom, and care of the Law, which he was bound to 
* detend, and being moſt aſſured of the unjuſtifiableneſs of the pretended 
* Ordinance) invited, and defired both Houſes of Parliament to ſettle 
« whatſoever ſhould be fit of that nature by Act of Parliament. But was 
© he therefore obliged to paſs whatſoever ſhould be brought to him of 
*that kind? He did fay in his Anſwer to the Petition of both Houſes 
e preſented to him at Tork the 26" of March laſt (and he had ſaid the 
*{ame in other Meſſages before) that he always thought it neceſſary 
that the buſineſs of the Militia ſhould be ſettled, and that he never de. 
*nied the Thing, only denied the Way; and he ſaid the ſame ſtill; and 
that ſince the many Diſputes and Votes, upon Lords Lieutenants and 
*their Commiſſions ( which had not been begun by his Majeſty, nor his 
Father) had ſo diſcountenanced that Authority, which tor many years 
* together was happily looked upon with reverence, and obedience by 
*the People, his Majeſty did think it very neceſſary, that ſome whole- 
ſome Law ſhould be provided for that Buſineſs; but he had declared in 
* his Anſwer to the pretended Ordinance, that he expected, that that 
* neceſſary Power ſhould be firſt inveſted in his Majeſty, before he con- 
«ſented to transfer it to other men; neither could it ever be imagined” 
te that he would conſent that a greater Power ſhould be in the hands of 
* a Subject, than he was thought worthy to be truſted with Himſelf. 
* And if it ſhould not be thought fit to make a new Act or Declaration 
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in the point of the Militia, he doubted not, but he ſhould be able to 

grant ſuch Commiſſions as ſhould very legally enable thoſe he truſted, 

«to do all Offices for the peace and quiet of the Kingdom, if any diſtur- 

« bance ſhould happen. | 

«BUT it was ſaid, he had been pleaſed to offer them a Bill ready 

* drawn, and that They, toexpreſs their earneſt Zeal to correſpond with 

« his defire, did paſs that Bill; and yet all that expreſſion of Affection 

and Loyalty, all that earneſt deſire of theirs to comply with his Ma- 

« jeſty, produced no better effect than an abſolute denial, even of what 

| 10“ by his former Meſſages his Majeſty had promiſed; and ſo that Decla- 

* ration, he ſaid, proceeded, under the pretence of mentioning evil and 

« wicked Councils, to cenſure and reproach his Majeſty in a Dialect 

that, he was confident, his good Subjects would read, on his behalf, 

« with much Indignation. But, his Majeſty ſaid, ſure if that Declara- 

«tion had paſſed the examination of both Houſes of Parliament, they 

would never have affirmed, that the Bill he had refuſed to paſs, was 

the ſame he had ſent to them, or have thought that his Meflage, where- 

© in the difference, and contrariety between the two Bills, was ſo par- 

* ticularly ſet down, would be Anſwer d with the bare Averring them 

f 10 to be one, and the ſame Bill: nor would they have declar d, when his 

* exceptions to the Ordinance, and the Bill, were ſo notoriouſly known 

«to all, that care being taken to give ſatisfaction in all the particulars 

he had excepted againſt in the Ordinance, he had found New exceptions 

*to the Bill; and yet that very Declaration confeſſed, that his exception 

* to the Ordinance was, that, in the diſpoſing and execution thereof, his 

« Majeſty was Excluded: and was not that an expreſs reaſon, in his 

«* Anſwer, for his refuſal of the Bill; which that Declaration would needs 
*confute? 

*BuT the Power was no other than to ſuppreſs Rebellion, Inſur- 

f 0 ce rection, and Forreign Invaſion: and the Perſons truſted, no other than 

e ſuch as were nominated by the Great Council of the Kingdom, and 

| *aflented to by his Majeſty: and they asked, if that were too Great a 

| * power to truſt thoſe Perſons with? Indeed, his Majeſty ſaid, whilſt fo 

great Liberty was uſed in Voting, and Declaring men to be Enemies 

*to the Common-wealth (a phraſe his Majeſty ſcarce underſtood) and 

. ein cenſuring men for their Service, and Attendance upon his Majeſty's 

8 „ Perſon, and in his lawful Commands, great heed muſt be taken into 

4 hat hands he committed ſuch a power to ſuppreſs Inſurrection, and 

7 Rebellion; and if Inſurrection and Rebellion had found other Defini- 


0 ©* tions than what the Law had given, his Majeſty muſt be ſure that no 
1 *Lawful power ſhould Juſtify thoſe Definitions: and if there were Learn- 
1 ing found out to make S' John Hotham's taking Armes againſt him, 
. and keeping his Majeſty's Town and Fort from him, to be no Treaſon 
A or Rebellion, he knew not whether a new Diſcovery might not find it 
*Rebellion in his Majeſty to Defend Himſelf from ſuch Armes, and to 
4 « endeavour to recover what was ſo taken from him; and therefore, he 
n e ſaid, it concern'd him, till the known Laws of the Land were allow d 
* to be Judge between them, to take heed into what hands he committed 
4 *ſuch power. ; 
dy „ „ BESIDEs, he asked, whether it could be thought, that becauſe he 
\f * was willing to truſt certain Perſons, that he was obliged to truſt them 
f in Whatſoever they were willing to be truſted? He ſaid, no Private 
4 c hands were fit for ſuch a Truſt; neither had he departed from any thing, 
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jn the leaſt degree, he had offer d or promiſed before; tho He might 
«with as much reaſon have withdrawn his Truſt from ſome Perſons, 
« whom before he had accepted, as They had done from others, whom 
© they had recommended. For the power which he was charged to have 
cc committed to particular perſons, for the ſpace of fifteen years, by his 
« Commiſſions of Lieutenancy, it was notoriouſly known that it was 
«not a power created by his Majeſty, but continued very many years, 
«and in the moſt happy times this Kingdom had enjoyed, even thoſe of 
« his renown'd Predeceſſors, Queen Eligabetb, and his Father of happ 
te memory; and whatever Authority had been granted by thoſe Com. . 
« miſſions, which had been kept in the old forms, the ſame was deter- 
« minable at his Majeſty's pleaſure; and he knew not, that they pro- 
ce duced any of thoſe Calamities, which might give his good Subjects 
ce cauſe to be ſo weary of them, as to run the hazard of ſo much Mif. 
chief, as that Bill, which he had refuſed, might poſſibly have pro- 
tc duced. 

Fo the Precedents of former Ages in the Commiſſions of Array, 
ce his Majeſty doubted not, but when any ſuch had iſſued out, that the 
*King's conſent was allways obtaind, and the Commiſſions determina- 
ce ble at His pleaſure; and then what the extent of Power was, would 
* be nothing applicable to that Caſe of the Ordinance. 

“g UT whether that Declaration had refuted his Majeſty's reaſons 
« for his refuſal to paſs the Bill, or no, it reſolved, and required all per- 
«ſons in Authority thereby to put the Ordinance in preſent execution; 
* and all Others to obey it according to the Fundamental Laws of the 
“Land. But, his Majeſty ſaid, He, whom God had truſted to maintain 
«and defend thoſe Fundamental Laws, which, he hoped, God would 
© bleſs to ſecure him, did declare, that there was no Legal Power in Ei- 
© ther, or Both Houſes, upon any pretence whatſoever, without his Ma- 
ce jeſty's conſent, to Command any part of the Militia of the Kingdom; ,. 
*nor had the like ever been commanded by Either, or Both Houſes, 
*fince the firſt foundation of the Laws of the Land; and that the Exe- 
*cution of, or the Obedience to that pretended Ordinance, was againſt 
*the Fundamental Laws of the Land, againſt the Liberty of the Sub- 
ect, and the Right of Parliaments, and a High Crime in any that 


_ *ſhould execute the ſame: and his Majeſty did therefore charge, and 


* command all his loving Subjects of what degree, or quality ſoever, 
e upon their Allegiance, and as they tender d the peace of the Kingdom, 
*from thenceforth not to Muſter, Levy, or Array, or Summon, or Warn 
any of the Train d- bands to riſe, Muſter, or March, by Virtue, or un- 
*der Colour, of that pretended Ordinance: and to that Declaration, and 
Command of his Majeſty's, he ſaid, he expected and required a full 
* Submiſſion, and Obedience from all his loving Subjects, upon their Al- 
© legiance, as they would Anſwer the Contrary at their Perils, and as 
*they tender d the upholding of the True Proteſtant Religion, the Safety 
* of his Perſon, and his Royal Poſterity, the Peace, and Being of the 
Kingdom. 

NoTWITHSTANDING theſe ſharp Declarations (infallible Symptoms 
of ſharper Actions) which were with equal diligence diſperſed by either 
ſide among the People, ſave that the Agents for the Parliament took as 5* 
much care to Suppreſs the King's, as to Publiſh their own, whereas the 
Kings deſire was that they might be both impartially read and examin d, 
and to that purpole allways cauſed thoſe from the Parliament to be 
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printed with his own, They had the power and skill to perſwade men, 
who, but by that perſwaſion, could not have been ſeduced, and without 
ſeducing of whom they could have made but a very ſorry progreſs in 
miſchief, © that all would be well; that they were well aſſured that the 
*King would, inthe end, yield to what they defired; at leaſt, that they 
* ſhould prevail for a good Part, if not for All, and that there ſhould 
*be no War: tho themſelves well knew, that the fire was too much 
kindled, to be extinguiſhed without a flame, and made preparations ac- 
cordingly. For the raifing and procuring of Money (beſides the vaſt 

Sums collected and contributed for Ireland, which they disburſed very 
leiſurely, the ſupplies for that Kingdom, notwithſtanding the impor- 
tunity and complaint from thence, being not diſpatch'd thither, both 
in quantity and quality, with that expedition as was pretended) they 

ſent out very ſtrict Warrants for the gathering all thoſe Sums of Money, 
which had been granted by any Bills of Subſidy, or Poll-Bill; in the col- 
lection of all which there had been great negligence, probably that They 
might have it the more at their own diſpoſal in their Need; by which 
they now recover d great Sums into their hands. For the raiſing of 
Men (tho it was not Yet time for them to avow the raiſing an Army) 

-- beſides the diſpoſing the whole Kingdom to Subject themſelves to their 
Ordinance of the Militia, and, by That, lifting in all places companies of 
Voluntiers, who would be ready when they were called, they made 
more haſt than they had done in the Levies of Men, both Horſe and Foot, 
for the relief of Ireland, under Officers choſen, or approved by Them- 
ſelves; and propoſed the raiſing of an Army apart, of fix or eight 
thouſand, under the Command of the Lord #harton (a man very faſt 
tothem) for Mun/ter, under the ſtyle of the Adventurers Army, and 
to have no dependence upon, nor be ſubje& to, the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, but only to receive Orders from the two Houſes, and from 

a Committee to be appointed by them, which ſhould be allways with 
that Army : but the King, eafily diſcerning the conſequence of that de- 
ſign, refuſed to grant ſuch a Commiſſion as they defird; fo that they 
were forced to be content, only with the advantage of New Exclama- 
tions againſt the King, © for hindering the ſupplies for Ireland, upon 
the occaſion of his denyal of that unreaſonable Commiſſion, and to pro- 
ceed in their levies the Ordinary way ; which they did, with great ex- 
pedition. To confirm and encourage the Factious and Schiſmatical 
Party of the Kingdom, which thought the pace towards the reformation 
was not brisk, and furious enough, and was with great difficulty con- 

{tained in ſo flow a March, They had, a little before, publiſhed a De- 
claration: 

«THAT they intended a due, and neceſſary Reformation of the Go- 1% % ul. 
*vernment, and Liturgy of the Church, and to take away nothing in _ . 
the One or the Other, but what ſhould be Evil, and Juſtly offenſive, ashi of 
cor atleaſt Unneceſſary, and Burthenſom; and, for the better effecting“ 9 
thereof, ſpeedily to have conſultation with Godly and Learned Di- 

*yincs : and, becauſe that would never of it ſelf attain the end ſought 
e therein, they would therefore uſe their utmoſt endeavours to eſtabliſh 
„Learned, and Preaching Miniſters, with a good and ſufficient main- 
;-*tenance throughout the whole Kingdom; wherein many dark Corners 
were miſerably deſtitute of the means of Salvation, and many poor 
* Miniſters wanted neceflary proviſion. 
TH1s Declaration, printed, and appointed to be publiſh d by the 7 
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Sheriffs in their ſeveral Counties, in all the Market Tows within the 
Kingdom of Eugland, and Dominion of Wales, was not more intended 
to the heartning of thoſe, who were impatient for a Reformation (who 
in truth had ſo implicite a Faith in their Leaders, that they expected 
-another manner of Reformation than was publickly promiſed) than to 
the lulling thoſe aſleep, who begun to be awake with the apprehenſion 
of that confuſion, they apprehended from the practice and licence, they 
ſaw practiſed againſt the received Government, and Doctrine of the 
Church; and to be perſwaded, that it was time to oppoſe that Current. 
And, in this project, they were not diſappointed: for tho this warily 
worded Declaration was evidence enough to Wiſe men, that They in- 
tended, and Logically comprehended an Alteration as great as has been 

| ſince attempted, and made; yet to Lazy and Quiet men, who could not 

diſcern conſequences, and were not willing to Antedate their miſeries, 
by ſuſpecting worſe was to come than they felt or ſaw in their View, 
their fears were much abated, and the intentions of the Parliament 
ſeem'd not ſo bad, as they had been told by ſome that they were: and as 
this very Declaration of a due Reformation to be made of the Govern- 
ment of the Church, and the Liturgy, would, a year before, have given 
great Umbrage and Scandal to the People, when, generally, there was:. 
a due ſubmiſlion to the Government, and a fingular reverence of the Li- 
turgy of the Church of England; ſo Now, when there was a General 
fear and apprehenſion inculcated into them, of a purpoſe utterly to ſub- 
vert the Government, and utterly to aboliſh the Liturgy, they thought 
the taking away nothing in the One or the Other, but what ſhould be 
Evil, and Juſtly offenſive, or, at leaſt, Unneceflary and Burthenſom, 
was an eaſy Compoſition; and ſo, by degrees, they ſuffer d themſelves 
to be ſtill prevailed on towards ends they extremely abhorred; and 
what at firſt ſeem d Prophane and Impious to them, in a little time ap- 
peard only Inconvenient; and what, in the beginning, they thought 
matter of Conſcience and Religion, ſhortly after they looked upon, as 
ſomewhat rather to be Wiſhed than poſitively Inſiſted on; and conſe- 
quently not to be laid in the balance with the Publick Peace, which 
they would imagin to be endanger d by oppoſing the ſenſe that then pre- 
vailed; and fo, by Undervaluing many particulars (which they Truly 
eſteem d) as rather to be conſented to, than that the general ſhould ſut- 
fer, they Brought, or Suffer d the Publick to be brought to all the ſuffer- 
ings it ſince underwent. h | 

The Aſembly A ND now they ſhewd what Conſultation they meant to have with 

lu, Godly and Learned Divines, and what Reformation they intended, by + 
appointing the Knights and Burgeſſes to bring in the Names of ſuch Di- 
vines for the ſeveral Count ies, as they thought fit to conſtitute an Aſ- 
ſembly for the framing a new Model for the Government of the Church, 
which was done accordingly; thoſe who were true Sons of the Church, 
not ſo much as endeavouring the Nomination of Sober, and Learned 
Men, abhorring ſuch a Reformation, as begun with the Invaſion, and 
Suppreſſion of the Church's Rights in a Synod, as well known as Magna 
Charta: and if any well affected Member, not enough conſidering the 
{candal, and the conſequence of that Violation, did Name an Orthodox, 
and well reputed Divine, to aſſiſt in that Aſſembly, it was Arguments» 
enough againſt him, that he was Nominated by a Perſon in whom they 
had no Confidence; and They only had reputation enough to Commend 
to this Conſultation, who were known to deſire the utter 2 
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of the whole Fabrick of the Church: ſo that of about one hundred and 
twenty, of which that Aſſembly was to conſiſt (though, by the recom- 
mendation of two or three Members of the Commons, whom they were 
not willing to diſpleaſe, and by the Authority of the Lords, who added 
a ſmall Number to thoſe named by the Houſe of Commons, a few very 
Reverend, and Worthy men were inſerted; yet of the whole Number) 
they were not above Twenty, who were not declar d, and ayow'd Ene- 
mies to the Doctrine, or Diſcipline of the Church of England; ſome of 
them infamous in their lives, and converſations ; and moſt of them of 

5 vo very mean parts in Learning, if not of Scandalous Ignorance; and of no 
other reputation, than of malice to the Church of England; fo that that 
Convention hath not Since produced any thing, that might not Then 
reaſonably have been expected from it. 

Bur that which gave greateſt power, and ſtrength to their growing 
Faction, was the ſeverity they uſed againſt all thoſe, of what Quality 
or Degree ſoever, who oppoſed their Counſels, and Proceedings. If any 
Lord, who had any place of Honour, or Truſt from the King, concurr d 
not with them, they made an inquifition into the whole paſfages of his 
Life; and it they could find no Fault, or no Folly ( for any Levity, or 

2» Indiſcretion ſerv'd for a Charge) to reproach him with, it was enough 
that they could not Confide in him: ſo they threaten'd the Earl of 
Portland, who with extraordinary vivacity croſſed their Conſultations, 
*that they would remove him from his Charge and Government of the 
*Tfſle of Might (which at laſt they did de facto, by committing him to 
Priſon without ſo much as aſſigning a Cauſe) and to that purpoſe, ob- 
jected all the acts of good fellowſhip; all the waſt of Powder, and all 
the waſt of Wine, in the drinking of Healths; and other Acts of Jollity, 
when ever he had been at his Government, from the firſt hour of his 
entering upon it: ſo that the Leaſt inconvenience a man in their Diſ- 

e favour was to expect, was to have his Name and Reputation uſed, for 
two or three hours, in the Houſe of Commons with what Licence and 
Virulency they pleaſed. None were perſecuted with more rigaur, than 
the Clergy ; whereof whoſoever publickly, or privately, centured their 
Actions, or ſuſpected their Intentions, was either committed to priſon, 
or compelled to a chargeable and long Attendance, as inconvenient as 
Impriſonment. And this meaſure of proceeding was Equally, if not 
with More animoſity, applied to thoſe, who, in former times, had been 
looked upon by that Party with moſt reverence. On the contrary, who- 
ever Concurred, Voted, and Sided with them, in their extravagant con- 

-clufions, let the infamy of his Former life, or Preſent practice be what 
it would; his injuſtice and oppreſſion never ſo ſcandalous, and notorious; 
He was receivd, countenanced, and protected with marvellous demon- 
ſtrations of Affection: ſo that, between thoſe that Loved them, and 
thoſe that Feard them; thoſe that did not love the Church, and thoſe 
that did not love ſome Church-men; thoſe whom the Court had op- 
preſſed, and thoſe who had helped the Court to oppreſs Others; thoſe 
who fear'd their Power, and thoſe who feard their Juſtice ; their Par- 
ty was grown over the Kingdom, but eſpecially in the City, juſtly For- 
midable. 

5 I the mean time, the King omitted no opportunity to provide againſt 
the Storm he ſaw was coming; and, though he might not Yet own the 
apprehenſion of that danger he really found himſelf in, he neglected not 
the proviſion of what he thought moſt neceflary for his defence; he _— 
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all his Declarations, Meſſages, and Anſwers, to be induſtriouſly com- 
municated throughout his Dominions; of which he found good effects 
and, by their reception, diſcover d that the People univerſally were not 
ſo irrecoverably poiſon d, as he before had cauſe to fear: He cauſed pri- 
vate intimations to be given, and inſinuations to be made to the Gent 
ce that Their preſence would be acceptable to him; and to thoſe, who 
came to him, he uſed much gracious freedom, and exprefled all poſſi- 
ble demonſtrations, that he was glad of their Attendance: ſo that, in a 
ſhort time, the reſort to Jork was very great; and, at leaft, a good face 
of a Court there. 10 
BEV O Ny the Seas, the Queen was as intent to do Her part; and to 
provide that ſo good Company, as ſhe heard was daily gather d together 
about the King, ſnould not be diſſolved for want of Weapons to defend 
one another: and therefore, with as much ſecrecy, as could be uſed in 
thoſe Caſes, and in thoſe places where ſne had ſo many Spies upon her, 
ſhe cauſed, by the Sale or Pawning of her own, and ſome of the Crown 


Jewels, a good quantity of Powder and Armes to be in a readineſs in 


Holland, againſt the time that it ſhould be found neceſſary to tranſport 
it to his Majeſty: ſo that both Sides, whilſt they entertaind each other 


with diſcourſes of Peace (which always carried a ſharpneſs with them, e 


that whetted their appetite to War) provided for that War, which they 
ſaw would not be prevented. 

H1iTHERTo the greateſt Acts of Hoſtility, ſaving that at Hull, were 
perform'd by Votes, and Orders; for there was Yet no viſible, formal 
execution of the Ordinance for the Militia, in any one County of 
England: for the appearance of Voluntiers in ſome factious Corporations 
was rather Countenanced, than poſitively Directed and Enjoyn d by the 
Houſes : and mot places pretended an Authority, granted by the King 
in the Charters, by which thoſe Corporations were erected, or conſti- 
tuted; but Now they thought it time to ſatisfy the King, and the Peo- 3» 
ple, that they were in Earneſt (who were hardly perſwaded, that they 
had in truth the courage to execute their own Ordinance) and Reſoly'd, 
«that, on the tenth of May, they would have all the Train d- bands of 
London, Muſter d in the Fields, where that exerciſe uſually was per- 
*form'd; and accordingly, on that day, their own new Officer, Serjeant- 
Major-General Skippor, appear d in Finsbury Fields, with all the Traind- 
bands of London, conſiſting of above eight thouſand Soldiers, diſpoſed 
into ſix Regiments, and under ſuch Captains and Colonels, as they had 
cauſe to Confide in. At this firſt triumphant Muſter, the Members of 
both Houſes appear d in groſs ; there being a Tent purpoſely ſet up for » 
them, and an entertainment at the Charge of the City to the value of 
near a thouſand pounds; all men preſuming, that this example of Lon- 
don, with ſuch ceremony and ſolemnity, would be eaſily follow'd through- 
out the Kingdom; and many believing, they had made no ſmall pro- 
greſs towards the end they aimed at, by having engaged the very bod 
of the City in a guilt equal to their own: for though they had before fuffi- 
cient evidence of the Inclinations of the Mean, and Common people to 
them, and reaſonable aſſurance, that thoſe in Authority would hardly 
be able to contain them; yet till this day, they had no inſtance of the 
Concurrence of the City in an Act expreſsly Unlawful. But now they. 
preſumed all difficulties were over; and ſo ſent their Directions to the 
Counties adjacent, ſpeedily to execute the ſame Ordinance; and ap- 
pointed all the Magazines of the ſeveral Counties of England, and Wales, 
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to ſuch Cuſtody, as their Lord Lieutenants, or their Deputy Lieuteuants 
ſhould appoint; and that not only the Counties ſhould increaſe thoſe 
Magazines to what proportion ſoever they thought convenient, but 
that any private Perſons, that were well affected, ſhould ſupply them- 
ſelves with what Armes and Ammunition they pleaſed. By which 
means, beſides the King's Magazines, all which were in their poſſeſſion, 
they cauſed great quantities of all ſorts of Armes to be provided, and 
diſpoſed to ſuch places, and Perſons, as they thought fitteſt to be truſted; 
eſpecially in thoſe ſactious Corporations, which had liſted moſt Volun- 

o teers for their Service. 

Taz King now ſaw the Storm coming apace upon him; that (not- 
withſtanding his Proclamation publiſhed againſt the Ordinance of the 
Militia, in which he ſet down the Laws and Statutes, which were in- 
fringed thereby, and by which the execution of that Ordinance would 
be no leſs than High-Treaſon) the Votes, and Declaration of both 
Houſes © that thoſe Proclamations were illegal, and that thoſe Acts of 
« Parliaments could not control the Acts, and Orders of. both Houſes 
( which the Subjects were, by the Fundamental Laws of the Kingdom, 
© to obey) prevail'd ſo far, that obedience was given to them; that he 

o was ſo far from being like to have Hull reſtored to him, that the Garriſon 
there daily increaſed, and forced the Country to ſubmit to ſuch Com- 
mands, as they pleaſed to lay on them; and that S' John Hotham was 
more likely to be able to Take Nork, than his Majeſty to Recover Hull; 
he thought it, therefore, high time, by Their example, to put him- 
ſelf into a poſture of Defence; the danger being much more Imminent 
to his Majeſty, than to thoſe, who had begot that Ordinance. Here- 
upon, at a publick meeting of the Country, his Majeſty declared © that 
he was reſolved, in regard of the Publick diſtempers, and the neigh- 
* bourhood of Hull, to have a Guard for his Perſon; but of ſuch Per- 

-* ſons, and with ſuch Circumſtances, as ſhould adminiſter no occafion 
of Jealouſy to the moſt Suſpicious; and wiſhed the Gentlemen of 
« Quality, who attended, to conſider, and adviſe of the way: Who ſhort- 
ly after (notwithſtanding the oppoſition given by the Committeee, which 
ſtill reſided there; and the factious Party of the County, which was 
inflamed, and govern'd by them) exprefled a great alacrity to comply 
with his Majeſty's deſire, in whatſoever ſhould be propoſed to them; 
and a ſenſe, © that they thought a ſuficient Guard was very neceſſary 
for the ſecurity of his Majeſty's Perſon. Hereupon, the King ap- 
pointed ſuch Gentlemen as were willing, to liſt themſelves into a Troop 

© of Horſe, and made the Prince of Males their Captain; and made choice 
of One Regiment of the Train d- bands, conſiſting of about ſix hundred, 
whom. he cauſed, every Saturday, to be paid at his own charge; when 
he kad little more in his Coffers, than would defray the weekly expence 
of his Table; and this Troop, with this Regiment, was the Guard of 
his Perſon; it being firſt declared by his Majeſty, © that no Perſon ſhould 
* be ſuffer'd, either in the Troop, or the Regiment, who did not, before 
© his Admiſſion into the Service, take the Oaths of Allegiance, and Su- 
*premacy; that ſo he might be free from the ſcandal of entertaining 
Papiſts for his ſecurity. 

o Bur this caution would not ſerve; the Fears and Jealoufies were 
capable of no other Remedies, than ſuch as were preſcribed by thoſe 
Phyſicians, who were practiced in the Diſeaſe. Aſſoon as the Intelli- 
gence was arrived at London, that the King actually had a Guard 
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(though the Circumſtances were as well known that were uſed in the 
raifing it) both Houſes publiſhed theſe three Votes, and diſperſed them: - 
1. Thx it appear d, that the King, ſeduced by wicked Counſel, 
« intended to make War againſt the Parliament; who, in all their Con- 
c ſultations and Actions, had propoſed no other end unto themſelves, 
< but the care of his Kingdoms, and the performance of all Duty, and 
Loyalty to his Perſon. 
2. ©THAT whenſoever the King maketh War upon the Parliament, 
*it is a breach of the Truſt repoſed in him by his People; contrary to 
«his Oath; and tending to the Diſſolution of the Government. B 
3. THAT whoſoever ſhould Serve him, or Aſſiſt him in ſuch Wars, 
are Traitors by the Fundamental Laws of the Kingdom; and have 
ce been ſo adjudged by two Acts of Parliament, 2 Nich. II. and 1 Hen. Iv. 
* and ought to ſuffer as Traitors. 
THESE luſty Votes they ſent to the King to Tori, together with a 
ſhort Petition, in which they told him, 
The tuo THAT his Loyal Subjects, the Lords and Commons in Parliament, 
Hou, Ang did humbly repreſent unto his Majeſty, that notwithſtanding his fre- 
ro 1 <* quent profeſſions to his Parliament, and the Kingdom, that his deſire, 
+ 162. „and intention was only the preſerving the true Proteſtant profeſſion, :“ 
* the Laws of the Land, the Liberty of his People, and the Peace of the 
Kingdom; nevertheleſs, they perceived with great grief, by his Speech 
« of the twelfth of May, and the Paper, printed in his Majeſty s name, 
te in the form of a Proclamation, bearing date the fourteenth of May, 
ce and other Evidences, that, under colour of raiſing a Guard to ſecure 
«his Perſon, of which Guard (conſidering the fidelity, and care of his 
Parliament) there could be no uſe, his Majeſty did command Troops, 
both of Horſe and Foot, to aſſemble at Tork; the very beginnings 
* whereof were apprehended by the Inhabitants of that County to be 
an Affrightment, and Diſturbance of his Leige People, as appear d by 
«their Petition preſented to him; the continuing, and increaſing of 
* which Forces, was to his Parliament, and muſt needs be, a juſt cauſe 
* of great Jealouſy, and Danger to his whole Kingdom. 
 *<THEREFORFE, they did humbly beſeech his Majeſty to Disband all 
* ſuch Forces, as, by his Command, were aſſembled, and relying for his 
«Security (as his Predeceſſors had done) upon the Laws, and Affections 
of his People, he would be pleaſed to deſiſt from any further deſigns of 
«that nature, contenting himſelf with his uſual, and ordinary Guards; 
«otherwiſe, they ſhould hold themſelves bound in duty towards God, 
*and the Truſt repoſed in them by the People, and the Fundamental 
* Laws, and Conſtitutions of the Kingdom, to imploy their care, and ut- 
© moſt power to ſecure the Parliament, and to preſerve the Peace, and 
Quiet of the Kingdom. 
To this Petition, deliver d publickly, and read with an equal conti- 
dence, by their Leiger Committee, his Majeſty Anſwerd, 
mis Majeſtys © THAT he could not but extremely wonder, that the caulleſs Jea- 
auc. e louſies concerning his Majeſty, raiſed and fomented by a Malignant 
«Party in the Kingdom, which defired nothing more, than to ſnatch to 
* themſelves Particular advantages out of a general Combuſtion (which 
e means of advantage ſhould never be miniſter'd to them by His fault, 5- 
*or ſeeking) ſhould not be only able to ſeduce a Weak Party in the King- 
* dom, but ſeem to find ſo much Countenance even from both Houſes, 
*as that his raiſing of a Guard, without further deſign than for the 3 
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< of his Perſon, an Action ſo legal, in a Manner fo peaceable, upon Cauſes 
*ſo evident and neceſſary, ſhould not only be looked upon, and Peti- 
tion d againſt by them, as a cauſe of Jealouſy; but declared to be raiſing 
* of a War againſt them, contrary to his former profeſſions of his care 
of Religion, and Law: and he no leſs wonder d, that That Action of 
his ſhould be ſaid to be apprehended by the Inhabitants of that County, 
*25 an Affrighment, and Diſturbance to his People, having been as well 
Received there, as it was every where to be Juſtify'd; and (he ſpake 
« of the general, not of a few ſeduced Particulars) aſſiſted, and ſped by 
that County, with that loyal Affection and Alacrity, as was a moſt ex- 
«cellent example, ſet to the reſt of the Kingdom, of their care of his 


e ſafety upon all occaſions; and ſhould never be forgotten by Him, nor, 


* he hoped, by his Poſterity ; but ſhould be ever paid to them, in that, 
* which is the proper expreſſion of a Prince's gratitude, a perpetual, vi- 
« oilant care to govern them juſtly, and to preſerve the only Rule, by 
* which they can be ſo govern'd, the Law of the Land: and, he ſaid, he 
e was confident, that, if they were Themſelves Eye-witnefles, they would 
4 ſo ſee the Contrary, as to give little preſent Thanks, and, hereafter, 
«little Credit to their Informers; and, if they had ho better information, 

-»*and intelligence of the Inclinations, and Affections of the reſt of the 
Kingdom, certainly the minds of his People (which to ſome Ends, and 
« Purpoſes, they did repreſent) were but ill repreſented unto Them. 

H E asked them, when they had ſo many Months together not con- 
*tented themſelves to rely for ſecurity, as their Predeceſſors had done, 
upon the Affection of the People, but by their own Single Authority 
had raiſed to themſelves a Guard (and that ſometimes of no ordinary 
“Numbers, and in no ordinary Way) and yet all thoſe Pikes and Pro- 
© teſtations, that Army, on One ſide, and that Navy, on the Other, had 


not perſwaded his Majeſty to command them to disband their Forces, 


zo“ and to content themſelves with their Ordinary, that was No guard; 
or work in him an opinion that they appear d to levy War againſt him, 
“or had any further deſign; how it was poſſible, that the ſame Perſons 
*ſhould be ſo apt to ſuſpect, and condemn his Majeſty, who had been 
te ſo unapt, in the Same matter, upon much More ground, to tax or 
* ſuſpect Them? This, he ſaid, was his Caſe, notwithſtanding the Care 
and Fidelity of his Parliament: his Fort was kept by arm'd menagainſt 
* him; his proper Goods firſt detained from him, and then, contrary to 
his command, by ſtrong hand offer d to be carried away; in which, at 
© once, all his Property, as a Private perſon; all his Authority, as a King, 
© as wreſted from him: and yet for him to ſecure himſelf in a Legal 
«© way, that S' John Hotham might not by the ſame Forces, or by more, 
*raiſed by pretence of the ſame Authority (for he daily raiſed ſome, 
and it was no new thing for him to pretend orders, which he could 
*not ſhew) continue the War that he had levied againſt his Majeſty ; 
*and as well impriſon his Perſon, as detain his Goods; and as well ſhut 
him up in Tork, as ſhut him out of Hull; was now ſaid to be eſteem d 
«cauſe of great Jealouſy to the Parliament, a raifing a War againſt 
them, and of danger to the whole Kingdom : whilſt theſe Injuſtices, 
* and Indignities offer d to him were countenanced by Them, who ought 
to be molt forward in his Vindication, and their Puniſhment, in ob- 
*ſervation of their Oaths, and Truſt repoſed in them by the People, and 
to avoid the Diſſolution of the preſent Government. Upon which Caſe, 
che ſaid, the whole world was to be judge, whether his Majeſty had not 
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_ «reaſon, not wholely to rely upon the Care, and Fidelity of his Parlia. 


<« ment, being ſo ſtrangely blinded by malignant ſpirits, as not to per. 
ce ceive his Injuries; but to take ſome care of his own Perſon, and, in 
« order to that, to make uſe of that Authority, which the Laws declar d 
to be in his Majeſty : and, whether that Petition, with ſuch a threatning 
* Concluſion, accompanied with more threatning Votes, gave him not 
« cauſe, rather to increaſe, than to diminiſh his Guards; eſpecially, ſince 
ce he had ſeen, before the Petition, a printed Paper dated the ſeventeenth 
ce of May, underwritten by the Clerk of the Houſe of Commons, com- 


* manding, in the name of both Lords and Commons, the Sheriffs of all c 


Counties to raiſe the power of all thoſe Counties, to ſuppreſs ſuch of 
« his Subjects, as, by any of his Majeſty's commands, ſhould be drawn to- . 
*szether, and put (as that Paper called it) ina poſture of War; charging 
« all his Majeſty's Officers, and Subjects to aſſiſt them in it, at their Perils. 
“For tho', he ſaid, he could not ſuſpect, that That Paper; or any bare 
Votes, not grounded upon Law or Reaſon; or Quotations of repeal d 
«Statutes, as thoſe were of the 2 Rich. Ii. and 1 Hen. iv. ſhould have 
* any ill influence upon his good People, who knew their duties too well, 
* not to know that to take up Armes againſt thoſe, who, upon a Legal 
* command of his Majeſty, came together to a moſt Legal end (that was, : 
his Majeſty's ſecurity, and preſervation) were to levy War againſt his 
« Majeſty; yet, if that Paper were really the Act of both Houſes, he 
could not but look upon it, as the higheſt of Scorns and Indignities; 
«Firſt, to iſſue out Commands of Force againſt him; and after thoſe 
had appear d uſeleſs, to offer, by Petition, to perſwade him to that, 
* which that Force ſhould have effected. | 
«x ſaid, he concluded his Anſwer to their Petition with his Coun- 


«ſel to them, that they would joyn with him in exacting ſatisfaction 


* for that unparallel d, and Yet unpuniſh'd Action of 8. John Hotham; 
*and that they would command his Fort, and Goods to be return d to- 
cchis own hands: that they would lay down all pretences (under pre- 
* tence of Neceſlity, or declaring what is Law) to make Laws without 
* his Majeſty, and by conſequence, but a Cipher of his Majeſty : that 
they would declare effectually againſt Tumults, and call in ſuch Pam. 
e phlets (puniſhing the Authors, and Publiſhers of them) as ſeditiouſly 
*endeavour to diſable his Majeſty from protecting his People, by 
* weakning, by falſe Aſperſions and new falſe Doctrines, His Authority 
*with Them, and Their Confidence in Him : the particulars of which 
*Tumults, and Pamphlets, he ſaid, he would long ſince have taken care, 
*his Learned Council ſhould have been enabled to give in evidence, if,“ 
* upon his former offer, his Majeſty had received any return of encou- 
*ragement from them in it: and, he ſaid, if they did That, they would 
Then, and hardly till Then, perſwade the world, that they had diſ- 
charged their duty to God, the Truſt repoſed in them by the People, 
*and the Fundamental Laws, and Conſtitutions of the Kingdom; and 
*1mployed their care, and utmoſt power, to ſecure the Parliament (for, 
iche faid, He was ſtill a part of the Parliament, and ſhould be, till this 
*well temper'd Monarchy was turn'd to a Democracy ) and to preſerve 
*the Peace, and Quiet of the Kingdom; which, together with the De- 
*tence of the Proteſtant Religion, the Laws ot the Land, and his own 
«juſt Prerogative (as a part of, and a defence to thoſe Laws) had been 
the main End, which in his Conſultations, and Actions, he had pro- 
e poſed to Himſelf. 
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LT will be wonder d at hereafter, that in a judging and diſcerning 
State, where Men had, or ſeem'd to have, their faculties of reaſon, and 
underſtanding, at the height; in a Kingdom Then unapt, and generally 
uninclined to War (how wantonly ſoever it hath Since ſeem d to throw 
away it's Peace) thoſe Men, who had the skill and cunning, out of fro- 
ward and peeviſh humours and indiſpoſitions to compound Fears and 
Jealouſies, and to animate and inflame thoſe Fears and Jcalouhes into the 
moſt prodigious, and the boldeſt Rebellion, that any Age, or Country 
ever brought forth; who very well Saw, and Felt that the King had not 

o only, to a degree, wound himſelf out of that Labyrinth, in which, four 
Months before, they had involved him, with their Privileges, Fears, 
and Jealouſies; but had even ſo well informed the People, that they be- 1 
gun to queſtion both their Logick and their Law, and to ſuſpect, and 1 
cenſure the improvement, and gradation of their Fears, and the extent, 
and latitude of their Privileges; and that they were not only Denied 
by the King, what they required, but that the Kings Reaſons of His 
denial made very many conclude the Unreaſonableneſs of Their de- 
mands: I ſay, it may ſeem ſtrange, that theſe Men could entertain the 
hope, and confidence to obtrude ſuch a Declaration, and Vote, upon the 

z- People, that the King did intend to make War againſt the Parliament; 
when they were ſo far from apprehending, that he would be able to get 
an Army to diſturb them, that they were moſt aſſured, he would not 
be able to get Bread to ſuſtain Himſelf three Months, without ſubmittinF 
all his Counſels to Their conduct, and controll; and that the offering 
to impoſe it, did not awaken the People to an indignation, which might 
have confounded them: for, beſides their Preſumption in endeayouring 
to Search, what the Scripture it ſelf told them was Unſearchable, the 
Heart of the King; the very Law of the Land, whoſe defence they pre- 
tended, makes no concluſion of the Intention of the meaneſt Subject, in 

| 3-a matter of the higheſt, and tendereſt conſideration, even Treaſon it ſelf 
againſt the life of the King, without ſome overt, unlawful Act, from 
whence, and other circumſtances, the ill Intention may be Reaſonably 
made appear; and therefore, to declare that the King intended to make 
War againſt his Parliament, when he had neither Ship, Harbour, Armes, 
nor Money, and knew not how to get any of them, and when he offer d 
to Grant any thing to them, which they could pretend a juſtifiable rea- 
ſon for Asking, was an undertaking of that Nature, that even the Al- 
mightineſs of a Parliament might have deſpair d to ſucceed in. 

Bur, notwithſtanding all this, they very well knew What they did, 

s and underſtood what infinite advantage that Vote would (as it did) bring 
to them; and that a Natural way would never bring them to their Un- 
naturalend. The power and reputation of Parliament, they believed, 
would Implicitly prevail over many; and amaze and terrify others from 
diſputing or cenſuring What they did, and upon what Grounds they did 
it. The difficulty was, to procure the judgment of Parliament; and to 
incline thoſe different conſtitutions, and different affections, to ſuch a 
Concurrence, as the judgment might not be diſcredited, by the Num- 
ber of the Diflenters; nor wounded, or prejudged by the Reaſons, and 
Arguments given againſt it: and then, their judgments of the Cure be- 

0 e ing to be grounded upon the nature, and information of the Diſeaſe, it 
was neceſſary to confine, and contract their fancies and opinions within 
ſome bounds, and limits: the myſtery of Rebellion challenging the ſame 
encouragement with other Sciences, to grow by; that there may be 
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certain Poſtulata, ſome Principles and Foundations, upon which the 
main building may ſubſiſt. So, in the caſe of the Militia, an Imminent 
danger muſt be firſt Suppoſed, by which the Kingdom is in apparent 
hazard, and then the Kings refuſal to apply any remedy againſt that dan. 
ger, before the two Houſes would pretend to the power of diſpoſing that 
Militia: it being too ridiculous to have pretended the natural and ordi- 
nary Juriſdiction over it: but, in caſe of danger, and danger ſo Imminent, 
that the Uſual recourſe would not ſerve the turn, and for the ſaving of 
a Kingdom, which muſt Otherwiſe be loſt, many Good men thought it 
was reaſonable to apply a very Extraordinary prevention, without ima. 
gining ſuch a ſuppoſition might poſſibly engage them in any Action, 
contrary to their own Inclinations; and, without doubt, very many 
who frankly Voted that Imminent neceſſity, were induced to it, as an 
Argument, that the King ſhould be therefore importuned to conſent to 
the Settlement; which would not have appeared ſo neceſſary a Requeſt, 
if the occaſion had not been Important; never ſuſpecting, that it would 
have been improved into an Argument to them, to adventure the doing 
it without the Kings conſent. And it is not here unſeaſonable (how 
merry ſoever it may ſeem to be) as an inſtance of the Incogitancy, and 
Inadvertency of thoſe kind of Votes and Tranſactions, to remember that 
the firſt Reſolution of the Power of the Militia being grounded upon a 
Suppoſition of an Imminent neceſſity, the Ordinance firſt ſent up, from 
the Commons, to the Lords, for the execution of the Militia, expreſſed 
an eminent neceſlity; whereupon, ſome Lords, who underſtood the dif- 
ference of the words, and that an Eminent neceſſity might be ſupplied 
by the ordinary proviſion, which, poſſibly, an imminent neceſſity might 
not ſafely attend, deſired a Conference with the Commons, for the 
Amendment; which, I remember, was at laſt, with great difficulty, 
conſented to: many (who, I preſume, are not yet grown up to conceive 
the difference) ſuppoſiug it an unneceſſary contention for a Word, and: 
ſo yielding to them, for ſaving of time, rather than diſpute a thing 
which to Them ſeem'd of no great moment. 

THEy, who contrived this Scene, never doubted but after a Reſo- 
lution what was to be done upon a Suppoſed neceſſity, they ſhould ea- 
fily, when they found it Convenient, make that neceſſity Real. It was 
no hard matter to make the Fearful, apprehenſive of Dangers; and the 
Jealous, of Deſigns; and they wanted not Evidence of all kinds; of Let- 
ters from abroad, and Diſcoveries at home, to make thoſe apprehen- 
| ſions formidable enough; and then, tho Before the Reſolution, there was 
a great latitude in Law and Reaſon, what was Lawfully to be done, 
they had Now forejudged themſelves, and Reſolved of the Proper re- 
medy, except they would argue againſt the Evidence; which Uſually 
would have been to diſcountenance or undervalue ſome Perſon of no- 
table reputation, or his Correſpondence; and allways, to have oppoſed 
That that was of ſuch an Allay, as, in truth, did operate upon the Major 
part. So, in the Caſe upon which we now diſcourſe, if they had, in 
the molt advantageous Article of their fury, profeſſed the raiſing an Ar- 
my againſt the King, there was yet that reverence to Majeſty, and that 
Spirit of Subjection and Allegiance in moſt Men, that they would have 
looked upon it with Oppoſition, and Horrour: but Defenſive Armes? 
were more plauſible Divinity, and if the King Should commit ſuch an 
Outrage, as to levy War againſt his Parliament, to deſtroy the Religion, 
Laws, and Liberty of the Kingdom, Good men were perſwaded, = 
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ſuch a reſiſtance might be made, as might preſerve the Whole; and he 
that would have argued againſt this Theſis, beſides the Impertinency 
of arguing againſt a ſuppoſition, that was not like to be Real, and in 
which the Corrupt conſideration of Safety ſeemd to bribe moſt Men, 
could never eſcape the cenſure of promoting Tyranny, and lawleſs Do- 
minion. Then to incline Men to concur in the Declaration © of the 
King s Intention to make War againſt the Parliament, they were per- 
ſwaded it might have a Good, and Could have no ill effect: the reme- 
dies, that were to be applied upon an Actual levying of War, were not 
juſtifiable upon the Intention; and the declaring this Intention, and the 
Dangers it carried with it to the King himſelf, and to all thoſe who 
ſhould aſſiſt him, would be a probable means of reforming ſuch Inten- j 
tion, and preventing the Execution : Inconvenience it could produce [ 
none (for the diſquieting, or diſpleafing the King was not thought In- | 
convenient) if there were no progreſs in the ſuppoſed Intention; it there 
were, it were fit the whole Kingdom ſhould ſtand upon it's Guard, and 
not be Surpriſed to it's confuſion. 


— — — 


By theſe falſe, and fallacious Mediums, the clearneſs of men's under- 1 

ſtandings were dazled; and, upon the matter, all their opinions, and 1 

| .- judgments for the Future, captivated and præengaged by their own Votes, 1 
and Determinations. For, how eaſy a matter is it to make it appear to i 


that man, who conſented that the King Intended to make War againſt | 
the Parliament, that when he ſhould Do it, he had broken his Oath, and 4 
diſſolved his Government; and, that whoſoever ſhould aſſiſt him were 
Traitors? I fay, how eaſy was it to perſwade That man, that he was | 
obliged to defend the Parliament ; to endeavour to uphold That Govern- F 
ment; and to reſiſt Thoſe Traitors? and, whoſoever conſiders that the 1 
nature of men, eſpecially of men in Authority, is inclined rather to 
Commit two errours, than to Retract one, will not marvel, that from 

. zo this Root of unadviſedneſs, ſo many, and tall Branches of miſchief have 
proceeded. And therefore, it were to be wiſhed, -that thoſe who have Z 
the honour to be truſted in Publick Conſultations, were indued with fo 4 
much natural Logick, to diſcern the confequences of every publick Act, f 
and Concluſion; and with ſo much Conſcience and Courage, to watch 
the Firſt impreſſions upon their underſtanding and complyance: and if 
that, neither out of the Impertinency of the thing, which men are all | 
apt to conclude out of impatiency of diſpatch; or out of Stratagem to q 
make men Odious (as in this Parliament many forbore to oppoſe un- 
reaſonable reſolutions, out of an opinion that they would make the con- 

4 + trivers Odious) or upon any other (though ſeeming never ſo Politick con- 
ſiderations, they conſent not to any Propoſitions, by which Truth or 
Juſtice are invaded. I am confident, with very goed Warrant, that many 
men have, from their Souls, abhorred every Article of this Rebellion; 
and heartily deprecated the miſeries, and deſolation we have ſufter'd by 
it, who have Themſelves, with great alacrity and induſtry, contributed 
to, if not Contrived, thoſe very Votes and Concluſions, from whence 
the Evils they abhor, have moſt naturally and regularly flowed, and 
been deduced; and which they could not reaſonably, upon their own 
conceſſions, contradict and oppoſe. 

Bor to conclude, a man ſhall not unprofitably ſpend his contem- 
plation, that, upon this occafion, confiders the method of God's Juſtice 
(a Method terribly remarkable in many Paſſages, and upon many Per- 
lons; which we ſhall be compelled to remember in this diſcourſe) _ 
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the Same Principles, and the Same Application of thoſe principles, ſnould 
be uſed to the wreſting all Soveraign Power from the Crown, which 
the Crown had a little before made uſe of for the extending its Autho- 
rity, and Power, beyond it's bounds, to the prejudice of the Juſt rights 
of the Subject. A Suppoſed neceſſity was Then thought ground enough 
to create a Power, and a bare Averment of that neceſſity to beget a 
Practice to impoſe what Tax they thought convenient upon the Subject, 
by Writs of Ship-money never before known; and a Suppoſed neceſſity 
Now, and a bare Averment of that neceſſity is as confidently, and more 
Fatally, concluded a good ground to exclude the Crown from the ule of io 
any power, by an Ordinance never before heard of; and the ſame 
Maxim of Salus populi Suprema lex, which had been uſed to the infring. 
ing the Liberty of the one, made uſe of for the deſtroying the Rights 
of the Other: only that of the Pſalmiſt is yet Inverted ; for many of 
thoſe, who were the Principal makers of the firſt Pit, are ſo far from 
falling into it, that they have been the chiefeſt Diggers of the ſecond 
Ditch, in which ſo many have been confounded. 

TH oO they had yet no real apprehenſion, that the King would be able, 
in the leaſt degree, to raiſe a Force againſt them, yet they were heartily 
enraged to find that he lived more like a King, than they wiſhed hew 
ſhould; that there was ſo great reſort to him from all parts; and that 
whereas little more than two Months before, his own Servants durſt 
hardly avow the waiting on him, Now the chief Gentlemen of all Coun- 
ties Travelled to him, to tender their Service, which implied a Diſap- 
probation at leaſt, if not a Contempt of the two Houſes carriage towards 
him. Therefore to prevent this miſchief, they eaſily found exception to, 
and information againſt, ſome Perſons, who had reſorted to Tor; whom 
they ſent the Serjeant of the Houſe of Commons to apprehend, and bring 
them before the Houſe as Delinquents, to Anſwer ſuch matters, as ſhould 
be objected againſt them. In this Number there was one Beckwith, a3 
Gentleman of Tork-ſhire, who, as S' John Hotham had ſent them word, 
had endeavour to corrupt ſome Officers of the Garriſon to deliver Hull 
up to the King; this they declard to be a very heinous crime, and little 
leſs than High- Treaſon, and therefore concluded him a Delinquent, and 
to be ſent for to attend them: 1t was thought ſtrangely ridiculous by 
Standers by, that S' John Hotham ſhould be juſtify'd for keeping the 
Town againſt the King, and another Gentleman be Voted a Delinquent 
for deſigning to recover it to it's Allegiance; and that They, who, but 
tew days before, when the King had ſent a Warrant to require Serjeant- 
Major Sk:ippor to attend his Majeſty at Tork, Reſolved and publiſhed e 
their Reſolution in Print (as they did all things, which they conceived 
might diminiſh the Reputation of the King, or his Authority)“ that ſuch 
*command from his Majeſty was againſt the Law of the Land, and the 
Liberty of the Subject, and likewiſe (the Perſon being imployed by 
Them to attend Their Service) againſt the Privilege of Parliament; 

l *and therefore, that their Serjeant-· Major- General of the Forces of Lon. 
| Aon (that was his Style) ſhould continue to attend the Service of both 
* Houles according to their former Commands; ſhould expect that their 
Warrant ſhould be ſubmitted to by thoſe, who were waiting on the 
King, whoſe known legal Authority, ſevered from any thing that might; 
be underſtood to relate to the Parliament, or it's Privileges, they had 
ſo flatly contradicted and contemned, that the ſame day on which they 
redeem'd their Officer S&zppor from his Allegiance, and Duty of going 
to 
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to the King, being inform d, that the King had ſent a Writ to Adjourn 
the Term (Midſummer Term) to York from VMeſtminſter, which, with: 
out all queſtion, was in his power Legally: to do, they declared, that 
«the King's removing of the Term to Tork from Meſtminſter, fitting 
the Parliament, was Illegal; and Order d, © that the Lord Keeper 
<* ſhould not iſſue out any Writs, or Seal any Proclamation, to that pur. 
<« poſe; which was by him obſerv'd accordingly, notwithſtanding the 
King's Command for the Adjournment. tu * 
WHEN their Officer came to Tork for the apprehenfion of the Delin: 


quents, he found the ſame neglect There of the Parliament, as was found 


Above of the King; and was ſo ill intreated by thoſe, whom he look d 
upon as his Priſoners, that, if the King's extraordinary proviſion had 
not been interpoſed, the Meſſenger would ſcarce have return d to have 


reported how uncurrent ſuch Warrants were like to be in Tork, and 


how perillous ſuch Voyages might prove to the Adventurers: But how 
amazed, or ſurpriſed ſoever they ſeem d to be with this new contra- 
dition, it was no more than they look d for; for their Dilemma was, 
if their Meſſenger return d with his prize, all the reſort to, and all the 
glory of Tor was determined; for no Man would repair thither, from 


»» whence the bare Voting him a Delinquent would remove him with thoſe 


other Inconvenient circumſtances of Cenſure, and Impriſonment: if He 
return d neglected and affronted, as they preſumed he would, they had 
a New reproach for the King, of protecting Delinquents againſt the 
* Tuſtice of Parliament; which would be a New breach of their Privi- 
leges, as Heinous and Unpopular, as had yet been made, and for the 
vindication whereof their Proteſtation would no leſs oblige them, than 
it had done on the behalf of the five Members. And ſuch Votes they 
paſſed upon the return of their Officer; and had in readineſs prepared 
two voluminous Declarations to the People, which they publiſh'd about 


ze the ſame time; the One filld with all the reiterated complaints, and 


invenom d repetitions, of what Had been done, or been Thought to 
have been done amiſs in the whole Reign of the King, to render his 
Perſon odious, or unacceptable; the Other undervaluing his Royal 
ado _ declaring againſt it, to make his Authority deſpiſed, at leaſt 
not fear'd, 


„ 


THE firſt was of the nineteenth of May, in which they declar d, 7% D. 

*THAT the infinite Mercy, and Providence of the Allmighty God 2%, 
had been abundantly manifeſted, ſince the beginning of this Parlia- '& Lord nd | 
* ment, in great variety of Protections, and Bleſſings; whereby he had May 9.1642. 


not only deliver d them from many wicked Plots and Defigns, which, 


*1f they had taken effect, would have brought ruin and deſtruction upon 
* the Kingdom; but, out of thoſe attempts, had produced divers evi- 
«dent and remarkable advantages, to the furtherance of thoſe Services, 
* whieh they had been defirous to perform to their Soveraign Lord the 
King, and to the Church and State, in providing for the publick Peace, 
*and Proſperity of his Majeſty, and all his Realms; which, in the pre- 
«ſence of the ſame All-ſeeing Deity, they proteſted to have been, and 
ce ſtill to be, the only End of all their Counſels and Endeavours; wherein 
they had reſolved to continue freed, and enlarged from all Private 


e aimes, Perſonal reſpects, or paſſions whatſoever. 


IN which reſolution, they ſaid, they were nothing diſcouraged, 

t although the Heads of the Malignant Party diſappointed of their Prey, 
*the Religion and Liberty of the . ao they were m_y - 
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« ſeiſe upon, and devour before the beginning of this Parliament, had 
« ſtill perſiſted by new Practices, both of force and ſubtilty, to recover 


the ſame again; for which purpoſe they had made ſeveral Attempts 


« ar bringi the Army; they afterwards projected the falſe accu- 
_—_ 8 Lord 2 4 the five Members of the Houſe of 
« Commons, which being in it's ſelf of an odious nature, they had yet 
«ſo far prevail d with his Majeſty, as to procure him to take it upon 
« himſelf; but when the unchangeable Duty and Faithfulneſs of the Par- 
* ljament could not be wrought upon, by ſuch a Fact as that, to with. 
te draw any part of their Reverence and Obedience from his Majeſty, :- 
* they had, with much Art and Induftry, adviſed his Majeſty to ſuffer 
« divers unjuſt Scandals, and Imputations upon the Parliament, to be 
& publiſhed in His Name, whereby they might make it odious to the 
« People, and, by Their help, deſtroy that, which hitherto had been the 
© only means of their own Preſervation. 3 

Fon this purpoſe, they had drawn his Majeſty into the Northern 
te Parts far from the Parliament; that fo falſe Rumours might have time 
tc to get Credit, and the juſt Defences of the Parliament find a more te- 
« gjous, difficult, and diſad vantageous acceſs, after thoſe falſe Imputa. 
te tions, and Slanders had been firſt rooted in the apprehenſion of his Ma- 


* jeſty, and his Subjects; which the more ſpeedily to effect, they had 


| *cauſed a Preſs to be tranſported to Tork, from whence ſeveral Papers, 


« and Writings of that kind were convey'd to all parts of the Kingdom, 


* without the Authority of the Great Seal, in an Unuſual and Illegal 


manner, and without the Advice of his Majeſty's Privy Council; from 
«the greater and better part whereof having withdrawn himſelf, as 
«© well as from his Great Council of Parliament, he was thereby expoſed 
& to the wicked and unfaithful Counſels of ſuch, as had made the Wiſdom 
and Juſtice of the Parliament dangerous to themſelves; and that dan- 
te ger they labourd to prevent by hiding their own Guilt under the; 
Name, and ſhadow of the King; infuſing into him their own Fears, 
* and, as much as in them lay, aſperſing his Royal Perſon and Honour 
«* with their own Infamy ; from both which it had always been as much 
the Care, as it was the Duty of the Parliament to preſerve his Majeſty, 
«and to fix the Guilt of all evil Actions and Counſels upon thoſe who 
* had been the Authors of them. 

* AMONG divers Writings of that kind, they ſaid, They the Lords 
«and Commons in Parliament, had taken into their conſiderations two 
Printed Papers; the firſt containing a Declaration, which they had re- 
*ceiv'd from his Majeſty in Anſwer to that which had been preſented + 
« to his Majeſty from both Houſes at Neu.. Mar et, the ninth of March 
« 1641. the other, his Majeſty's Anſwer to the Petition of both Houſes, 
© preſented to his Majeſty the 26. of March 1642. Both which were 
«filled with harſh Cenſures, and cauſleſs Charges upon the Parliament; 
concerning which they held it neceſſary to give ſatisfaction to the 


Kingdom; ſeeing they found it very difficult to ſatisfy his Majeſty, 


* whom, to their great grief, they had found to be ſo engaged to, and 
poſſeſſed by thoſe miſapprehenfions, which evil Counſellors have 
* wrought in him, that their moſt humble and faithful Remonſtrances 


Chad rather irritated and imbitter d, than any thing allayed, or mitigated 


«the ſharp Expreſſions, which his Majeſty had been pleaſed to make in 
« Anſwer to them; for the manifeſtation whereof, and of their own Inno- 


© cency, they deſired that all his Majeſty's loving Subjects might take 
© notice of theſe Particulars: THE Y 
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HEN knew no occafion given by them, which might move his 
<« Majeſty to tell them, that in their Declaration, preſented at New- 
« Market, there were ſome Expreſſions different from the uſual Lan- 
guage to Princes: neither did they tell his Majeſty, either in Words or 
tin Effect, that if he did not joyn with them in an Act, which he con- 
« ceived might prove prejudicial and dangerous to Himſelf, and the 
* whole Kingdom, they would make a Law without him, and impoſe 
it upon the People. That which they defired, they ſaid, was, that in 
regard of the Imminent Danger of the Kingdom, the Militia, for the 


10 ſecurity of his Majeſty and his People, might be put under the Com- 


mand of ſuch noble, and faithful Perſons, as they had all cauſe to 
*Confide in: and ſuch was the neceſſity of this preſervation, that they 
declared, that if his Majeſty ſhould refuſe to joyn with them therein, 
«the two Houſes of Parliament, being the ſupreme Court and higheſt 
* Council of the Kingdom, were enabled, by their own Authority, to 
provide for the repulſing of ſuch Imminent and Evident Danger, not 
by any New Law of their own making, as had been untruly ſuggeſted 
to his Majeſty, but by the moſt Ancient Law of the Kingdom, even 
*that which is fundamental and eſſential to the Conſtitution and Sub- 
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4A LT HO they never defired, they ſaid, to encourage his Majeſty to 
ſuch Replies as might produce any conteſtation between him and his 
« Pacliament, of which they never found better effect, than loſs of Time, 
and hindrance of the Publick Affairs; yet they had been far from 
«telling him of how little value his Words would be with them, much 
«leſs when they were accompanied with Actions of Love, and Juſtice. 
They ſaid, he had more reaſon to find fault with thoſe wicked Coun- 
*ſellors, who had ſo often bereaved Him of the Honour, and his Peo- 
«ple of the Fruit of many gracious Speeches which he had made to 
«them, ſuch as thoſe in the end of the laſt Parliament; that, on the 
word of a King, and as he was a Gentleman, he would redreſs the 
* Grievances of his People, as well out of Parliament, as in it. They asked, 
if the ſearching the Studies and Chambers, yea, the Pockets of ſome, 
both of the Nobility and Commons, the very next day; the Commit- 
* ment of M Bellaſis, S. John Hotham, and M* Crew; the continued 
© Oppreſſions by Ship-money, Coat and Conduct money; with the ma- 
e nifold Impriſonments, and other Vexations thereupon, and other en- 
ſuing Violations of the Laws and Liberties of the Kingdom (all which 
© were the Effects of evil Counſel, and abundantly declard in their Re- 
* monſtrance of the State of the Kingdom) were Actions of Love and 
juſtice, ſuitable to ſuch Words as thoſe? 
As gracious was his Majeſty's Speech in the beginning of this Par- 
* liament; that he was reſolved to put himſelf freely and clearly upon 
* the Love, and Affection of his Engliſh Subjects. They asked whether 
his cauſleſs Complaints and Jealoufies, the unjuſt Imputations ſo often 
*caſt upon his Parliament, his denial of their Defence by the 
* Ordinance of the Militia, his dangerous abſenting himſelf from his 
„Great Council, like to produce ſuch a miſchievous Diviſion in the 
*Kingdom, had not been more ſuitable to Other mens evil Counſels, 
*than to his own Words? Neither, they ſaid, had his latter Speeches 
been better uſed, and preſerved by thoſe evil, and wicked Counſellors : 
Could any Words be fuller of Love and Juſtice, than thoſe in his Anſwer 
eto the Meſſage ſent to the —_ 1 Commons, the 31 of Decemd. 
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c We do engage unto you ſolemnly the Word of a King, that the ſecu- 
* xity of all, and every one of you from Violence, is, and ever ſhall be, 
«25 much our Care, as the Preſervation of Us and our Children? And 
ce could any Actions be fuller of Injuſtice and Violence, than that of the 
« Atturney General, in falſly accuſing the fix Members of Parliament, 
«and the other Proceedings thereupon, within three or four days after 
ce that Meflage? For the full view whereof, they defired the Declaration 
ce made of thoſe Proceedings might be peruſed; and by thoſe Inſtances 
*(they could add many more) the World might judge who deſerved to 
ce be taxed with diſvaluing his Majeſty's Words, they who had, as much :» 
cc ag in them lay, ſtain d and ſullied them with ſuch foul Counſels; or 
«the Parliament, who had ever manifeſted, with joy and delight, their 
c humble Thankfulneſs for thoſe gracious Words, and Actions of Love 
ce and Juſtice which had been conformable thereunto. | 

*THE King, they ſaid, had been pleaſed to Diſavow the having, any 
ce ſuch evil Counſel or Counſellors as were mention'd in their Declara- 
ce tion, to his Knowledge; and they held it their Duty humbly to Avow 
© there were ſuch; or elſe they muſt ſay, that all the ill things done of 
*late in his Majeſty's name, had been done by Himſelf; wherein they 
ce ſhould neither follow the Direction of the Law, nor the affection of: 
«their own Hearts, which was, as much as might be, to clear his Ma- 
c zeſty from all imputation of Miſgovernment, and to lay the fault upon 
© his Miniſters. The falſe accuſing of ſix Members of Parliament; the 
«juſtifying M Atturney in that falſe accuſation; the violent coming to 
the Houſe of Commons; the denial of the Militia; the ſharp Meſ- 
«ſages to both Houſes, contrary to the cuſtoms of former Kings; the 

long and remote Abſence of his Majeſty from Parliament; the heavy 
* and wrongful Taxes upon both Houſes; the cheriſhing and counte- 
te nancing a diſcontented Party in the Kingdom againſt them, were cer- 
* tainly the fruits of very evil Counſels, apt to put. the Kingdom into 
« a Combuſtion, to hinder the ſupplies of Ireland, and to countenance 
*the Proceedings and pretenſions of the Rebels there: and the Authors 
ce of theſe evil Counſels, they conceived, muſt needs be known to his Ma- 
*jeſty; and they hoped Their labouring with his Majeſty, to have thoſe 
* diſcovered and brought to a juſt Cenſure, would not ſo much wound 
his Honour in the opinion of his good Subjects, as His labouring to pre- 
*ſerve and conceal them. 

* AND whereas his Majeſty had ſaid, He could wiſh that his own im- 
© mediate Actions which he avow'd, and his own Honour might not 
* be ſo roughly cenſured under the common Style of evil Counſellors; ,. 
te they ſaid, that They could alſo heartily wiſh that they had not cauſe 
«to make that Style ſo common; but how often, and undutiſully ſoe- 
«yer, thoſe wicked Counſellors ſhould fix their Diſhonour upon the King 
ce by making his Majeſty the Author of thoſe evil Actions, which were 
«the effects of their own evil Counſels, They his Majeſty's Loyal and 
* Dutiful Subjects could uſe no other Style, according to that Maxim of 
*the Law, the Ring can do no wrong; but if any Ill were committed 
ein matter of State, the Council; if in matter of Juſtice, the Judges 
* mult anſwer for it. | 

*THEy ſaid, they had laid no Charge upon his Majeſty, which ſhould 5- 
< put him upon that Apology, concerning his faithful and zealous Af- 
*te&ion of the Proteſtant Profeſſion: Neither did his Majeſty endea- 
*your to clear thoſe in greateſt Authority about him, by whom wy 
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had ſaid that defign had been potently carried on for divers years; and 
« they rather wiſhed that the Mercies of Heaven, than the Judgments, 
© might be manifeſted upon them; but that there had been ſuch, there 
« were ſuch plentiful and frequent Evidences, that they believed there 
« was none, either Proteſtant or Papiſt, who had had any reaſonable View 
« of the Paſſages of latter Times, but, either in Fear or Hope, did expect 
« ſuddain iflue of that Deſign. | 
THE x ſaid, they had no way tranfgreſted againſt the Act of Obli- 
« vion, by remembring the intended War againſt Scotland, as a Branch 
o© of that Deſign to alter Religion by thoſe wicked Counſels, from which 
God did then deliver them, which they ought never to forget. 
*©THAT the Rebellion in Ireland was framed and cheriſhed by the 
« Popiſh and Malignant Party in Exglaud, was not only affirm'd by the 
«Rebels, but, they ſaid, might be cleard by many other Proots: the 
*{ame Rebellious Principles of pretended Religion, the ſame politick 
Ends were apparent in both, and their malicious Deſigns and Practices 
c were maſqued, and diſguiſed with the ſame falſe colour of their earneſt 
«Zeal to vindicate his Majeſty's Prerogative, from the ſuppoſed oppreſ- 
«ſon of the Parliament. How much thoſe treacherous Pretences had 
:>* been countenanced, by ſome evil Council about his Majeſty, might 
« appear in this, that the Proclamation, whereby they were declared 
«Traitors, was ſo long withheld, as to the ſecond of January, though the 
Rebellion broke forth in October before, and then no more than forty 
Copies appointed to be printed; with a ſpecial Command from his Ma- 
c jeſty not to exceed that Number; and that none of them ſhould be 
« publiſhed, till his Majeſty's pleaſure was further ſignify d, as by the 
« Warrant appears, a true Copy whereof was annex d to this Declara- 
tion; ſo that a few only could take notice of it; which was made more 
e obſervable, by the late contrary Proceedings againſt the Scots, who 
;}© were ina very quick and ſharp manner Proclaimed; and thoſe Procla- 
* mations forthwith diſperſed, with as much diligence as might be, 
«throughout all the Kingdom, and order to be read in all Churches, 
te accompanied with Publick Prayers, and Execrations. Another Evi- 
«dence of favour and countenance to the Rebels in ſome of Power abaut 
* his Majeſty, was this, that they had put forth, in his Majeſty's Name, 
*a cauſleſs complaint againſt the Parliament, which ſpeaks the ſame 
*Language of the Parliament which the Rebels do, thereby to raiſe a 
te belief in men's minds, that his Majeſty's Affections were alienated, as 
*well as his Perſon was removed, from that his Great Council. All 
© which, they ſaid, did exceedingly retard the ſupplies of [re/and, and 
* more advance the Proceedings of the Rebels, than any Jealouſy or miſ- 
« apprehenſion begotten in his Subjects, by the Declaration of the Re- 
© bels, Injunction of Roſetti, or Information of Tri/fram Whetcomb : fo 
that, conſidering the preſent State and Temper of both Kingdoms, his 
Royal Preſence was far more neceſſary here, than it could be in Ireland, 
© for redemption or protection of his Subjects there. 
AND whether there were Cauſe of his Majeſty's great Indignation, 
for being reproached to have intended Force or Threatning to the Par- 
e liament, they defired them to conſider who ſhould read their Decla- 


* i-* ration, in which there was no word tending to any ſuch reproach; and 
4 *certainly, they ſaid, they had been more tender of his Majeſty's Ho- 
; *nour in that Point, than he, whoſoever he was, that did write that 
* Declaration; where, in his Majeſty's Name, he did call God to witneſs, 
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© he never had any ſuch Thought, or knew of any ſuch Reſolution of 
bringing up the Army; which truly, they ſaid, would ſeem ſtrange 
e to thoſe, who ſhould read the Depoſition of M Goring, the Informa- 
tion of M Percy, and divers other Examinations of M Milmot, Mr 
e Pollard, and others; the other Examination of Captain Leg, S Jacob 
« Aſtley, and S' John Conyers; and conſider the condition and nature of 
«the Petition, which was ſent unto S Jacob A/tley,under the approbation 
*of C. R. which his Majeſty had now acknowledged to be his own 
« Hand; and being full of Scandal to the Parliament, might have proved 
e dangerous to the whole Kingdom, if the Army ſhould have interpoſed i 
© betwixt the King and them, as was defired. 

THE did not affirm that his Majeſty's Warrant was granted for 
ce the Paſſage of M Fermyr, after the deſire of both Houſes for reſtraint 
of his Servants; but only that he did paſs over, after that reſtraint, 
ce hy virtue of ſuch a Warrant. They knew the Warrant bore date the 
ce day before their defire; yet, they ſaid, it ſeem d ſtrange to thoſe, who 
*knew how great reſpect and power M 7ermpn had in Court, that he 
* ſhould begin his Journey in ſuch haſt, and in Apparel ſo unfit for Tra- 
«yel, as a black Sattin Sute, and white Boots, if his going away was 
<« defign'd the day before. 20 

«THE Accuſation of the Lord Kimbolton, and the five Members of 
the Houſe of Commons, was called a Breach of Privilege; and truly 
ce ſo it was, and a very high one, far above any ſatisfaction that had been 
«yet given: for, they asked, how it could be ſaid to be largely ſatisfy d, 
*ſo long as his Majeſty labour d to preſerve M' Atturney from puniſh- 
e ment, who was the viſible Actor in it? So long as his Majeſty had not 
e only juſtify d him, but by his Letter declar d, that it was his Duty to 
* accuſe them, and that he would have puniſhed him, if he had Not 
e done it? So long as thoſe Members had not the means of clearing 
e their Innocency, and the Authors of that malicious Charge were un-; 
e diſcoverd, though both Houſes of Parliament had ſeveral times Peti- 
*tiond his Majeſty to diſcover them, and that, not only upon the grounds 
* of Common Juſtice, but by Act of Parliament, his Majeſty was bound to 
«doit? So long as the King refuſed to paſs a Bill for their diſcharge, 
«© alledging that the Narrative in that Bill was againſt his Honour; 
© whereby he ſeem'd ſtill to avow the Matter of that falſe and ſcanda- 
*lous Accuſation, though he deſerted the Proſecution, offering to pals 
*a Bill for their Acquittal; yet with intimation that they muſt deſert 
«the avowing their own Innocency, which would more wound them in 
Honour, than ſecure them in Law? And in Vindication of that great,. 
* Privilege of Parliament, they did not know that they had invaded 
«any Privilege belonging to his Majeſty, as had been alledg d in that 
* Declaration. 

«Bvyr, they ſaid, they looked not upon that only in the notion of a 
«Breach of Privilege, which might be, though the Accuſation were true 
*or falſe; but under the notion of a heinous Crime in the Atturney, 
e and all other Subjects, who had a hand in it; a Crime againſt the Law 
« of Nature, againſt the Rules of Juſtice; that Innocent men ſhould be 
te charged with ſo great an offence as Treaſon, in the face of the higheſt 
*Tudicatory of the Kingdom, whereby their Lives and Eſtates, their; 
*< Blood and Honour were endanger'd, without Witneſs, without Evi- 
* dence, without all poſſibility of Reparation in a legal Courſe; yet a 
Crime of ſuch a nature, that his Majeſty's Command can no more 
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« warrant, than it can any other Act of Injuſtice. Theſe things which 
«were evil in their own nature, ſuch as a falfe Teftimony or falſe Ac- 
*cuſation, could not be the ſubject of any Command, or' induce any 
Obligation of Obedience upon any Man, by any Authority whatſoever: 
therefore the Atturney, in that caſe, was bound 'to have refuſed to 
«execute ſuch a Command, unleſs he had ſome ſuch Evidence or Tefti- 
* mony, as might have warranted him againſt the Parties, and be liable 
* to make ſatisfaction if it ſhould prove falſe; and it was ſufficiently 
known to every Man, and adjudg d in Parliament, that the King — 
, 10 be neither the Relator, Informer, or Witneſs. If it ſhould reſt as it 
«was without further ſatisfaction, no future Parliament could be ſafe, 
© but that the Members might be taken, and deſtroy d, at pleaſure; yea 
the very principles of Government, and Juſtice would be in danger 
«to be difloly'd. $16] | 
*THEY ſaid, they did not conceive, that Numbers did make an Aſ- 
*ſembly unlawful, but when either the end, or manner of their carriage 
* ſhould be unlawful. Divers juft Occaſions might draw the Citizens 
to Weſtminſter; where many publick and private Petitions, and other 
| « Cauſes were depending in Parliament; and why that ſhould be found 
„more faulty in the Citizens, than the reſort every day in the Term of 
| great Numbers to the ordinary Courts of Juſtice, they knew not: that 
* thoſe Citizens were notoriouſly provoked, and aſſaulted at Heſmimſer 
by Colonel Lunsford, Captain Hyde, and others, and by ſome of the 
« Servants of the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, was ſufficiently proved; and that 
«afterwards they were more violently wounded, and moſt barbarouſly 
* mangled with Swords, by the Officers and Soldiers near V hite. Hall, 
© many of them being without Weapons, and giving no cauſe of diſtaſt, 
«was likewiſe provd by ſeveral Teſtimonies; but of any ſcandalous or 
*ſeditious miſdemeanours of Theirs, that might give his Majeſty good 
F **cauſe to ſuppoſe his own Perſon, or thoſe of his Royal Conſort or 
«Children, to be in apparent danger, they had no proof ever offer d to 
either Houſe; and if there had been any complaint of that kind, it was 
t no doubt the Houſes would have been as forward to joyn in an Order, 
e for the ſuppreſſing of ſuch Tumults, as they were, not long before, 
upon another occaſion, when they made an Order to that 7 
ce whereas thoſe Officers and Soldiers, which committed that Violence 
upon ſo many of the Citizens at Mhite- Hall, were cheriſn d and foſter d 
te in his Majeſty's Houſe; and when, not long after, the Common Coun- 
*cil of London preſented a Petition to his Majeſty for reparation of 
* o thoſe Injuries, his Majeſty's Anſwer was, without hearing the proof 
© of the Complaints, that if any Citizen were wounded or ill entreated, 
© his Majeſty was confidently aſſured, that it happen d by their own evil, 
and corrupt Demeanours. 

*THEyY ſaid, they hoped, it could not be thought contrary to the 
*Duty and Wiſdom of a Parliament, if many concurring, and frequently 
© reiterated, and renew d Advertiſements from Rome, Venice, Paris, and 
«other Parts; if the Sollicitations of the Pope's Nuncio, and their own 
« diſcontented Fugitives, did make them jealous, and watchful for the 
« ſafety of the State: and they had been very careful to make their ex- 
1 5o© preſſions thereof ſo eaſy, and ſo plain to the Capacity and Underſtand- 

ing of the People, that nothing might juſtly ſtick with them, with 
Reflection upon the Perſon of his Majeſty: wherein they appeald to 
the judgement of any indifferent Perſon, who ſhould read and peruſe 
«their own words. THEY 
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T E x ſaid, they muſt maintain the ground of their Fears to be of 
« that moment, that they could not diſcharge the Truſt and Duty that 
«lay upon them, unleſs they did apply themſelves to the uſe of thofe 
te means, to which the Law had enabled them in caſes of that nature, 
« for the neceſſary Defence of the Kingdom; and as his Majeſty did gra- 
ce ciouſly declare, that the Law ſhould be the meaſure of his Power; fo 
« did they moſt heartily profeſs, that they ſhould always make it the 
«Rule of their Obedience. Then they obſerv'd, that there were. cer- 
te tain Prudent Omiſſions in his Majeſty's Anſwer; and ſaid, that the 
«next Point of their Declaration, was, with much caution, artificially :o 
* pafſed over by him, who drew his Majeſty's Anſwer; it being indeed 
ce the Foundation of all Their miſery, and his Majeſty s trouble, that he 
ewas pleaſed to hear general Taxes upon his Parliament, without any 
© particular Charge, to which they might give ſatisfaction; and that he 
had often conceiv'd Diſpleaſure againſt particular Perſons, upon Miſ- 
*;nformation; and although thoſe Informations had been clearly prov'd 
te to be falſe, yet he would never bring the Accuſers to queſtion; which 
* did lay an impoſſibility upon honeſt Men of clearing themſelves, and 
e gave an encouragement to falſe, and unworthy Perſons to trouble him 
« with untrue and groundleſs Informations. Three particulars they had: 
te mention d in their Declaration, which the Penner of his Majeſty's An- 
e ſwer had good cauſe to omit: the Words ſuppoſed to have been ſpoken 
«at Ken/mgtorn; the pretended Articles againſt the Queen; and the 
e groundleſs Accuſation of the fix Members of Parliament; there being 
© nothing to be ſaid in Defence, or Denial of any of them. 
*<CoNCERNING his Majeſty sdefire to joyn with his Parliament, and 
* with his faithful Subjects, in defence of Religion, and the publick Good 
*of the Kingdom, they ſaid, they doubted not he would do it fully, 
* when evil Counſellors ſhould be removed from about him; and until 
*'That ſhould be, as they had ſhew d before of Words, ſo muſt they alſo;: 
ce ſay of Laws, that They could not ſecure them; witneſs the Petition 
*of Right, which had been follow'd with ſuch an Inundation of illegal 
e Taxes, that they had juſt cauſe to think, that the payment of eight 
*hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, was an eaſy burthen to the 
te Common-wealth in exchange of them; and they could not but juſtly 
e think, that if there were a continuance of ſuch ill Counſellors, and Fa- 
«< your to them, they would, by ſome wicked Device or other, make the 
«Bill for the Triennial Parliament, and thoſe other excellent Laws men- 
ce tion d in his Majeſty s Declaration, of leſs value than Words. That 
*excellent Bill for the continuance of this Parliament, they ſaid, was ſo+ 
e neceſſary, that without it, they could not have raiſed ſo great Sums of 
Money for the Service of his Majeſty and the Common. wealth, as they 
* had done, and without which the ruin and deſtruction of the King- 
«dom, mult needs have follow d: and, they were reſolv d, the gracious 
ce favour of his Majeſty, expreſſed in that Bill, and the advantage and ſe- 
*curity which thereby they had from being Diſſolv d, ſhould not en- 
courage them to do any thing, which otherwiſe had not been fit to 
*have been done. And they were ready to make it good before all the 
« world, that though his Majeſty had paſſed many Bills very advantageous 
« for the Subject, yet in none of them had they bereay'd his Majeſty * 
«of any juſt, neceſſary, or profitable Prerogative of the Crown. 
*THEy ſaid, they ſo earneſtly deſired his Majeſty's Return to Lon. 
don, for that upon It, they conceiy'd, depended the very Safety, and 
5 © Being 
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« Being of both his Kingdoms: and therefore they muſt proteſt, that as 
< for the time paſt, neither the Government of London, nor any Laws 
« of the Land, had loſt their Life and Force for his ſecurity, fo for the 
Future they ſhould be ready to Do, or Say any thing, that might ſtand 
« with the Duty, or Honour of a Parliament, which might raiſe a mu- 
© tual Confidence between his Majeſty and them, as They did wiſh, and 
«2s the Affairs of the Kingdom did require. 

*THvs far, they ſaid, the Anſwer to that, which was called his Ma- 
« jeſty's Declaration, had led them. Now they came to that, which was 


o«*entituled his Majeſty's Anſwer to the Petition of both Houſes, pre- 


*ſented to him at Tork the 26 of March 1642. In the beginning 
« whereof, his Majeſty wiſhed, that their Privileges on all parts were 
« {o ſtated, that That way of Correſpondency might be preſerved with 
that Freedom, which had been uſed of old. They faid, they knew no- 
© thing introduced by them, that gave any Impediment thereunto; nei- 
ther had they affirm'd their Privileges to be broken, when his Ma- 
* jefty denied them any thing, or gave a Reaſon, why he could not grant 
*it; or that thoſe, who adviſed ſuch Denial, were Enemies to the Peace 
*of the Kingdom, and Favourers of the Jriſb Rebellion; in which 


0 Aſperfion, that was turn d to a general aſſertion, which, in their Votes, 


* was applied to a Particular caſe; wherefore they muſt maintain their 
Votes, that to contradi& That, which both Houſes, in the Queſtion 
«concerning the Militia, had declared to be Law, and Command it 
© ſhguld not be obeyed, is a high breach of Privilege, and that thoſe, 
c who adviſed his Majeſty to abſent himſelf from his Parliament, were 
Enemies to the Peace of the Kingdom, and juſtly to be ſuſpected to 
* be Favourers of the Rebellion in fre/and. The reaſons of both were 


«Evident, becauſe, in the Firſt, there was as great a derogation from 


*the Truſt and Authority of Parliament; and, in the Second, as much 


3-< advantage to the proceedings, and hopes of the Rebels, as might be; 


< and they held it a very cauſleſs Imputation upon the Parliament, that 
* they had therein any way impeached, much leſs taken away the free- 
dom of his Majeſty's Vote; which did not import a liberty in his Ma- 
* jelty, to deny Any thing how neceflary ſoever for the Preſervation 
* of the Kingdom, much leſs a Licence to evil Counſellors, to adviſe 
any thing, tho never ſo deſtructive to his Majeſty and his People. 
B x the Meſſage of the twentieth of January, his Majeſty had pro- 
< pounded to both Houſes of Parliament, that they would, with all 
« ſpeed, fall into a ſerious conſideration of all thoſe Particulars which 


{© they thought neceſſary, as well for the upholding and maintaining of 


© his Majeſty's Juſt, and Regal Authority, and for the ſettling his Re- 
venue, as for the preſent and future eſtabliſhing their Privileges; the 
free and quiet enjoying their Eſtates; the Liberties of their Perſons; 
the ſecurity of the true Religion, profeſſed in the Church of England : 
*and the ſettling of Ceremonies, in ſuch a manner, as might take away 
call juft Offence, and digeſt it into one entire Body. 

Jo that point of upholding, and maintaining his Royal Authority, 
they ſaid, nothing had been done to the prejudice of it, that ſhou 
*require any new Proviſion: To the other, of ſettling the Revenue, 
*the Parliament had no way abridg d, or diſorder d his juſt revenue; 
© but it was true, that much Waſte, and Confuſion of his Majeſty's Eſtate, 
*had been made by thoſe evil and unfaithful Miniſters, whom he had 
imploy d in the managing of it; 2 his own ordinary Ex 
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c o‚uld have been diſappointed, and the ſafety of the Kingdom more 
« endanger'd, if the Parliament had not, in ſome meaſure, provided for 
© his Houſhold, and for ſome of the Forts, more than they were bound 
to do; and they were (till willing to ſettle ſuch a Revenue upon his 
« Majeſty, as might make him live Royally, Plentifully, and Safely ; 
ce hut they could not, in wiſdom, and fidelity to the Common-wealth, 
c do that, till he ſhould chooſe ſuch Counſellors and Officers, as might 
cc order and diſpoſe it to the publick Good, and not apply it to the ruin, 
*and deſtruction of his People, as heretofore it had been. But that, 
* and the other matters concerning themſelves, being works of great im. :- 
* portance, and full of intricacy, would require fo long à time of Deli. 
e beration, that the Kingdom might be ruin'd before they could effect 
them: Therefore they thought it neceſſary firſt to be Suitors to his 
e Majeſty, ſo to order the Militia, that, the Kingdom being ſecured, 
* they might, with more eaſe and ſafety, apply themſelves to debate of 
«that Meſlage, wherein they had been interrupted, by his Majeſty's de- 
*nial of the Ordinance concerning the ſame; becauſe it would have 
been in vain for them to Labour in other things, and in the mean 
*time, to leave themſelves naked to the malice of ſo many Enemies, 
* both at home and abroad; yet they had not been altogether negligent : 
* of thoſe things, which his Majeſty had been pleaſed to propound in 
*that Meſſage: They had agreed upon a Book of Rates in a larger pro- 
portion, than had been granted to any of his Majeſty's Predeceſſors, 
© which was a conſiderable ſupport of his Majeſty s publick charge; and 
«had likewiſe prepared divers Propoſitions, and Bills, for preſervation 
* of their Religion and Liberties, which they intended ſhortly to preſent 
*to his Majeſty; and to do whatſoever was fit for them, to make up 
that unpleaſant breach between his Majeſty and the Parliament. 

*WHEREAS divers exceptions had been taken concerning the Mi- 
*litia; firſt, that his Majeſty never denied the Thing, but accepted the; 
«Perſons (except for Corporations) only that he denied the Way; to 
* which they Anſwer d, That that Exception took off London, and all 
* other great Towns and Cities, which make a great part of the King- 
*dom; and for the way of Ordinance, it is ancient, more ſpeedy, more 
*ealily alterable, and in all theſe, and other reſpects, more proper, and 
t more applicable to the preſent occaſion, than a Bill; which his Majeſty 
*called, the good old way of impoſing upon the Subjects. It ſhould 
*ſeem, that neither his Majeſty's Royal Predeceflors, nor their An- 
*celtors, had heretofore been of that opinion; 37 Ea ni. they ſaid, they 
© found this Record, The Chancellor made Declaration of the Challenge 4 
*of the Parliament; the King defires to know the griefs of his Subjects, 
and to redreſs Enormities. The laſt day of the Parliament, the King 
* demanded of the whole Eſtates, whether they would have ſuch things 
*as they agreed on, by way of Ordinance or Statute? who Anſwer'd by 
** way of Ordinance, for that they might amend the ſame at their plea- 
* ſures; and ſo it was. 

Bor his Majeſty objected further, that there was fomewhat in the 
* Preface, to which he could not conſent with juſtice to his Honour and 
Innocence; and that thereby he was Excluded from any power in the 
** diſpoſing of it. Theſe objections, they ſaid, might ſeem ſomewhat,:- 
but indeed would appear nothing, when it ſhould be conſider d, that 
nothing in the Preamble laid any charge upon his Majeſty, or in the 
* body of the Ordinance, that excludes his Royal Authority in the 
4 e diſpoſing, 
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< gifpoling, or execution of it: But only it was provided, that it ſhould 
© be ſignify d by both Houſes. of Parliament, as that Chanel, through 
© which it would be beſt derived, and malt certainly to thoſe ends for 
* which it was intended; and let all the world judge hether they had 
*not reaſon ta infiſt upon it, that the ſtrength of the Kingdom ſhould 
rather be order d according to the Advice, or Direction of the great 
Council of the Land, intruſted by the King, and by the Kingdom, than 
© that the ſafety of the King, Parliament, and Kingdom, ſhould be left 
vat the devotion of a few unknown Counſellors, many of them not in- 
"truſted at all by the King in any publick way, nor at all Confided in by 
the Kingdom. 5} bbs * 
*THEY wiſhed the Danger were not Imminent, or not ſtill conti- 
© nuing, but could not canceive, that the long time ſpent in that de- 
* bats was evidence ſufficient, that there was no ſuch neceſſity or dan- 
*ger, but a Bill might eaſily have been prepared; for, when many cauſes 
* do concur to the danger of a State, the interruptian of any one might 
* hinder the execution of the reft, and yet the deſign be ſtill kept on 
foot, for better opportunities, Wha knew, whether the ill ſucceſs of 
*the Rebells in Irelaud had not hinder d the Inſurrection of the Papiſts 
0 0e here? Whether the preſervation of the fix Members of the Parliament, 
c falſly accuſed, had not prevented that Plot of the breaking the neck 
* of this Parliament, of which they were informed from France, not 
long before they were accuſed; Yet ſince his Majeſty had been pleaſed 
* to expreſs his pleaſure rather for a Bill, than an Qrdinance, and that 
* he ſent in one for that purpoſe, they readily entertain'd it, and, with 
* fame ſmall and neceſſary alterations, ſpeedily paſſed the fame. But 
* contrary to the cuſtom of Parliament, and their expeRation, grounded 
* upon his Majeſty's own Invitation of them to that way, and other rea- 
* ſons manifeſted jn their Declaration cancerning the Militia, of the fifth 
** of May, inſtead of the Royal Aſſent they met with an abſolute Reſuſal. 
FE o their Votes of the fifteenth and ſixteenth of March, they ſaid, 
*;f the Matter of thaſe Votes were according to Law, they hoped his 
« Majeſty would allow the Subjects to be bound by them, becauſe he 
* had ſaid, he would make the Law the Rule of his power; and if the 
* Queſtion were, whether that were Law, which the Lords and Com- 
* mans had once declared to be ſa, who ſhould be the judge? Not his 
« Majeſty ; for the King judgeth not of Matters of Law, but by his 
Courts; and his Courts, though fitting by His Authority, expected not 
© his Aſſent in Matters of Law: nor any ather Courts; for they could 
40 te not judge in that caſe, becauſe they were Inferiour, no Appeal lying to 
them from Parliament, the judgment whereof is, in the eye of the 
*Law, the King's judgment in his higheſt Court, though the King in his 
* Perſon be neither preſent, nor aſſenting thereunto. | 


* The Votes at which his «Majeſty took exception were theſe : 


I. *THAT the King's Abſence fo far remote from his Parliament, 
cas not only an Obſtruction, but might prove a Deſtruction to the 

Affairs of Ireland. 
00 © 2, THAT when the Lords and Commons ſhall declare what the Law 
* of the Land is, to have this not only queſtion'd and controverted, but 
«contradicted, and a Command that it ſhould Not be obeyed, was a 


* high Breach of the Privilege of Parliament. 
, Eiit 2. THAT 


— 
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3. THAT thoſe Perſons, who adviſed his Majeſty to abſent him. 
c ſelf from the Parliament, are Enemies to the Peace of the Kingdom, 
and juſtly may be ſuſpected to be favourers of the Rebellion in Ireland. 

«*ThArT the Kingdom had been of late, and ſtill was, in fo Imminent 
e danger, both from Enemies abroad, and from a Popiſh and Difcon- 
*tented Party at home, that there was an urgent, and inevitable ne- 
e ceſſity of putting his Majeſty's Subjects into a poſture of Defence, for 
« the ſafeguard both of his Majeſty and his People. iT 780) 

*THAT the Lords and Commons, fully apprehending this Danger, 
te and being ſenſible of their own Duty, to provide a ſuitable Prevention, 
«had, in ſeveral Petitions, addreſſed themſelves to his Majeſty for the 
« ordering, and diſpoſing the Militia of the Kingdom in ſuch a way, as 
e was agreed upon, by the wiſdom of both Houſes, to be moſt effectual, 
«* and proper for the preſent Exigence of the Kingdom, yet could: not 
obtain it; but his Majeſty did, ſeveral times, refuſe to give his Royal 
« Aſſent thereunto. 2 
- *Thar, in this caſe of extreme Danger and his Majeſty's Refuſal, 
te the Ordinance of Parliament, agreed upon by both Houſes, for the 
e Militia, doth oblige the People, and ought to be obeyed, by the Fun- 
* damental Laws of this Kingdom. | 


. 20 


«By all which, they ſaid, it did appear, that there had been no co- 
*lour of that Tax, that they went about to introduce a new Law, much 
leſs to exerciſe an Arbitrary power, but indeed to prevent it: for this 
«law was as old as the Kingdom; that the Kingdom muſt not be with- 
cout a means to preſerve it ſelf: which that it might be done without 
«confuſion, this Nation had intruſted certain Hands with Power to pro- 
«vide, in an orderly and regular way, for the Good and Safety of the 
*Whole; which Power, by the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, was in 
te his Majeſty, and in his Parliament together: yet ſince the Prince, be-; 
«ing but one Perſon, is more ſubject to accidents of Nature and Chance, 
* whereby the Common-wealth may be deprived of the Fruit of that 
*'Truſt, which was in part repoſed in him; in caſes of ſuch Neceſſity, 
te that the Kingdom may not be inforced preſently to return to it's firſt 
«Principles, and every man left to do what is right in his own Eyes, 
* without either Guide or Rule; the Wiſdom of this State hath intruſted 
* the Houſes of Parliament with a power to ſupply, what ſhould be 
«wanting on the part of the Prince, as is evident by the conſtant Cuſtom, 
and Practice thereof, in caſes of Nonage, natural Diſability, and Capti- 
*vity; and the like reaſon doth, and muſt hold for the exerciſe of the @ 
*ſame Power in ſuch caſes, where the Royal Truſt cannot be, or is not 
* diſcharged, and that the Kingdom runs an Evident, and Imminent 
«Danger thereby; which Danger having been declard by the Lords and 
* Commons in Parliament, there needs not the Authority of any Perſon 
*or Court to affirm, nor is it in the power of any Perſon or Court to 
* revoke, that Judgment. 

*LHEy faid, they knew, the King had ways enough, in his ordinary 
*Courts of Juſtice, to puniſh ſuch ſeditious Pamphlets and Sermons, as 
were any ways prejudicial to his Rights, Honour, and Authority; and 
if any of them had been ſo inſolently violated and vilify'd, his Majeſty's 5» 
* own Council and Officers had been to blame, and not the Parliament: 
They never had reſtraind any proceedings of that kind in other Courts, 
*nor refuſed any fit complaint to Them. The Proteſtation Pen 
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« had been referred by the Commons Houſe to a Committee, and, the 
« Author being not produced, the Printer committed to Priſon, and the 
« Book Voted by that Committee to be burn d; but & Eduard Deering 
* who was to make that Report of the Votes of that Committee, neglect- 
«ed to make it. The Apprentices Proteſtation was never complain d of; 
« but the other ſeditious Pamphlet, To your Tents O Iſrael, was once 
« queftion'd, and the full proſecution of it was not interrupted by any 
fault of either Houſe, whoſe forwardneſs to do his Majeſty all right 
therein might plainly appear, in that a Committee of Lords and Com- 
o © mons was pur poſely appointed, to take ſuch Informations as the King's 
Council ſhould preſent concerning ſeditious Words, Practices or Tu- 
* mults, Pamphlets or Sermons, tending to the derogation of his Ma- 
*;eltys Rights or Prerogative, and his Council had been enjoyn d by 
that Committee, to enquire and preſent them; who ſeveral times met 
«* thereupon, and received this Anſwer and Declaration from the King's 
Council, that they knew of no ſuch thing as yet. 
THE ſaid, if his Majeſty had uſed the ſervice of ſuch a One in 
e penning that Anſwer, who underſtood the Laws and Government of 
this Kingdom, he would not have thought it Legally in his power to 
»*deny his Parliament a Guard, when they ſtood in need of it; ſince 
«every ordinary Court hath it: neither would his Majeſty, if he had 
ce been well informed of the Laws, have refuſed ſuch a Guard as they 
* defired, it being in the power of Inferiour Courts to command their 
o Guard; neither would he have impoſed upon them ſuch a Guard, 
under a Commander which they could not have Confided in; which 
eis clearly againſt the Privileges of Parliament, and of which they 
“found very dangerous effects; and therefore defired to have it diſ- 
charged; But ſuch a Guard, and ſo Commanded, as the Houſes of Par- 
*liament defired, they could never obtain of his Majeſty ; and the 
zo© plecing a Guard about them, contrary to their deſire, was not to grant 
*a Guard to them, but in effect to ſet one Upon them: all which con- 
e ſider d, they believed, in the judgment of any Indifferent Perſons, it 
* would not be thought ſtrange, if there were a more than ordinary re- 
* ſort of People to Weſtminſter, of ſuch as came willingly, of their own 
«accord, to be Witneſſes, and Helpers of the ſafety of Them, whom all 
his Majeſty s good Subjects are bound to defend from Violence, and 
Danger; or that ſuch a Concourſe as that (they carrying themſclves 
*quietly and peaceably, as they did) ought in his Majeſty s apprehen- 
* fion, or could, in the interpretation of the Law, be held Tumultuary 
and Seditious. | 
THE x ſaid when his Majeſty, in that Queſtion of Violation of the 
Laws, had expreſſed the obſervation of them indefinitely, without any 
«limitation of Time, although they never ſaid, or thought any thing, that 
* might look like a Reproach to his Majeſty, yet they had reaſon to re- 
* member that it had been otherwiſe, leſt they ſhould ſeem to deſert 
«their former Complaints, and Proceedings thereupon, as his Majelty 
did ſeem but little to like or approve them; for though he did acknow- 
*ledge here that great Miſchief, that grew by that Arbitrary Power 
*then complain'd of; yet ſuch were continually preferred and counte- 
o nanced, as were Friends, or Favourers, or Related to chief Authors 
* and Actors of that Arbitrary Power, and of thoſe falſe colours, and 
« ſuggeſtions of Imminent danger and neceſſity, whereby they did make 
it plauſible unto his Majeſty : and, on the other fide, ſuch, as did appear 
I11 3 * againſt 
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« againſt them were daily diſcountenanced, and difgraced : which whalſt 
< jt ſhould be ſa, they had na reaſon to believe the diſeaſe to be yet killed, 
and dead at Raot, and therefore no Reaſon to bury it in Oblivion; 
ce and, whilſt they beheld the Spawns of thoſe miſchievous Principles 
c cheriſhed, and foſter d in that new generation of Counſelors, Friends 
«2nd Abettors of the former, or at leaſt Coneurring with them in their 
« Malignancy againſt the proceeding of this Parliament, they could not 
ce think themſelves ſecure from the like, or a worſe danger. 

4 H Ex obſerved, the Penner of his Majeſty's Anſwer beſtowed here 
an admonition upon the Parliament, bidding them take heed They . 
ce fell not upon the ſame errour, upon the ſame ſuggeſtions; but, they 
ce ſaid, he might well have ſpared that, till he could have ſhewed wherein 
© they had exerciſed any power, otherwiſe than by the Rule of the Law; 
cer could have found a more Authentick, or a Higher Judge in matters 
* of Law, than the high Court of Parliament. 

«IT was declared, in his Majeſty's Name, that he reſolv'd to keep 
© the Rule Himſelf, and, to his power, to require the ſame of all others. 
They ſaid, they muſt needs acknowledge, that ſuch a reſolution was 
«like to bring much happineſs, and bleſſing to his Majeſty, and all his 
* Kingdoms; yet, with humility, they muſt confeſs, they had not the 
« Fruit of it in that Caſe of the Lord Aimbolton, and the other five Mem- 
© bers, accuſed contrary to Law, both Common and the Statute Law; 
«and yet remained unſatisfy d: Which Caſe had been remember d, in 
their Declaration, as a ſtrange and unheard of Violation of their Laws: 
© But the Penner of that Anſwer thought fit to paſs it over, hoping that 
many would read his Majeſty's Anſwer , which had been ſo carefully 
* diſperſed, who would not read their Declaration. 

*WHERE As, after their ample thanks, and acknowledgment of his 
« Majeſty's favour in paſſing many good Bills, they had ſaid, that truth 
«and neceſſity inforced them to add this, that in, or about the time of- 
*paſling thoſe Bills, ſome Defign or other had been on foot, which, if 
*1t had taken effect, would not only have deprived them of the Fruit of 
*tholſe Bills, but would have reduced them to a worſe condition of con- 

© fuſion, than that wherein the Parliament found them; it was now 
told them, that the King muſt be moſt ſenfible of what they had caſt 
* upon him, for the requital of thoſe good Bills; whereas, out of their 
* uſual tenderneſs of his Majeſty's honour, they did not mention Him 
*at all; but ſo injurious, they ſaid, were thoſe wicked Counſellors to 
*the Name, and Honour of their Maſter and Soveraign, that, as much 
*asthey could, they laid their own Infamy and Guilt upon His Shoulders. 4 

„HERE, they obſervd, God alſo was called to witneſs his Majeſty's 
* upright intentions at the paſſing of thoſe Laws; which, they ſaid, 
* they would not queſtion, neither did they give any occaſion for ſuch 
*a ſolemn Aſleveration, as that was; the Devil was likewiſe defied to 
prove there was any deſign, with his Majeſty's knowledge or privity. 
That might well have been ſpared; for they ſpake nothing of his Ma- 
*jelty : but ſince they were ſo far taxed, as to have it affirmed, that they 
Thad laid a falſe, and notorious Imputation upon his Majeſty, they 
* thought it neceſſary, for the juſt defence of their own Innocency, to 
cauſe the Oaths and Examinations, which had been taken, concerning? 
© the Deſign, to be pnbliſhed in a full Narration, for ſatisfa&ion of all 
his Majeſty's Subjects; out of which they would now offer ſome few 
* Particulars, by which the world might judge, whether they — 
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proceed with more tenderneſs towards his Majeſty, than they had done. 
« M* Goring confeſſed, that the King firſt asked him, whether he were 
engaged in any Cabal concerning the Army? and commanded him to 
* joyn with M Piercy, and M Jermyn, and ſome others whom they 
e ſhould find at M*Pzercy's Chamber; where they took the Oath of Se- 
e crecy, and then debated of a deſign propoſed by M Jermpn, to ſecure 
the Tower, and to conſider of bringing up the Army to London: and 
„Captain Leg confefled, he had received the draught of a Petition, in 
«the King's preſence; and his Majeſty acknowledgeth, it was from his 
«* own Hand: and whoſoever reads the Sum of that Petition, as it was 
4 proved by the Teſtimony of S' Jacob Aſtley, S John Conyers, and 
Captain Leg, will eafily perceive ſome Points in it, apt to beget in 
them ſome Diſcontents againſt the Parliament. And could any man 
© believe there was no Deſign in the Accufation of the Lord Azmbolton, 
e and the reſt, in which his Majeſty doth avow himſelf to be both a Com- 
*mander, and an Actor? Theſe things being fo, it would cafily appear 
*to be as much againſt the Rules of Prudence, that the Penner of chat 
«* Anſwer ſhould entangle his Majeſty in that unneceſſary Apology, as 
*1t was againſt the Rules of Juftice, that any Reparation from Them 
*ſhould be either yielded, or demanded. 

Ir was profeſſed, in his Majeſty's Name, that he is truly ſenſible 
4 of the Burthens of his People; which made them hope, that he would 
*take that courſe, which would be moſt effectual to eaſe them of thoſe 
* burthens, that was, to joyn with his Parliament in preſerving the Peace 
of the Kingdom, which, by his Abſence from them, had been much 
*endangerd; and which, by hindering the voluntary Adventures for 
the recovery of Ireland, and diſabling the Subjects to diſcharge the 
«great Tax impoſed on them, was like to make the War much more 
*heavy to the Kingdom. And for his Majeſty s Wants, the Parliament 


1» © had been no cauſe of them; They had not diminiſhed his juſt Revenue, 


ce but had much cafed his Publick Charge, and ſomewhat his Private; 
«and they ſhould be ready, in a Parliamentary way, to ſettle his Re- 
venue in ſuch an Honourable proportion, as might be anſwerable to 
* both, when he ſhould put himſelt into ſuch a poſture of Government, 
* that his Subjects might be ſecure to enjoy his juſt Protection for their 
Religion, Laws, and Liberties. | 

THE x faid, they never refuſed his Majeſty's gracious Offer, ofa free 
*and general Pardon, only they ſaid, it could be no ſecurity to their 
< preſent Fears and Jealouſies: and they gave a Reaſon for it; that thoſe 


© Fears did not ariſe out of any Guilt of their own Actions, but out of 


the evil Deſigns and Attempts of others; and they left the world to 
„judge, whether They therein had deſerved fo heavy a Tax and Excla- 
e mation? (That it was a ſtrange world, when Princes proffer d Favours 
* were counted Reproaches: fuch were the words of his Majeſty's An- 
*ſwer) who did eſteem that Offer as an Act of Princely Grace and Boun- 
*ty, which, ſince the Parliament begun, they had humbly deſired they 
might obtain, and did ſtill hold it very neceſſary, and advantageous for 
the generality of the Subject, upon whom the Taxes and Subfidies lie 
© heavieſt: but, they ſaid, they faw, upon every Occaſion, how unhap- 
© py they were in his Majeſty s miſapprehenſions of their Words, and 

Actions. 
<THEy faid, they were fully of the King's mind, as it was there de- 
*clared, that he might reſt ſo ſecure of the Affections of his W 
that 
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that he ſhould not ſtand in need of Forreign Force to preſerve him 
from Oppreſſion; and were confident, that he ſhould never want an 
« 1bundant evidence of the good Wiſhes, and Aſſiſtance of his Whole 
Kingdom; eſpecially if he would be pleaſed to hold to that gracious 
«Reſolution of building upon that ſure Foundation, the Law of the 
Land; but why his Majeſty ſhould take it it ill, that they, having re- 
c ceived Informations ſo deeply concerning the ſafety of the Kingdom, 
e ſhould think them fit to be conſider d of, they could not conceive; for 
ce altho the Name of the Perſon was unknown, yet that which was more 
ce ſubſtantial to the probability of the report was known, that is, that he 10 


«yas ſervant to the Lord Dig; who, in his preſumptuous Letter to 


cc the Queen's Majeſty, and other Letters to S' Lewzs Dives, had inti- 
© mated ſome wicked Propofition, ſuitable to that Information; but that 
« this ſhould require Reparation, they held it as far from Juſtice, as it 
ce as from Truth that they had mixed any Malice with thoſe Rumours, 
© thereby to feed the Fears and Jealouſies of the People. 

«] was affirmed, that his Majeſty was driven From them, but not 
«By them; yet perchance, they ſaid, hereafter, if there ſhould be op- 
« portunity of gaining more credit, there would not be wanting who 
ce would ſuggeſt unto his Majeſty, that it was done By them: and if his: 
« Majeſty were driven from them, they hoped it was not by his own 
« Fears, but by the Fears of the Lord Dzgby, and his Retinue of Caya- 
ce ljers; and thoſe no Fears of any Tumultuary violence, but of their 
e juſt puniſhment for their manifold inſolence, and intended violence 
« againſt the Parliament: And this was expreſſed by the Lord Digły 
«himſelf, when he told thoſe Cavaliers, that the principal cauſe of his 
« Majeſty's going out of Town, was to ſave Them from being trampled 
jn the Dirt: but of his Majeſty's Perſon, there was no cauſe of fear; 


jn the greateſt heat of the Peoples Indignation, after the Accuſation, 


«2nd his Majeſty's violent coming to the Houſe, there was no ſhew of; 
any evil Intention againſt his Regal Perſon; of which there could be 
no better Evidence than this, that he came the next day without a 
© Guard into the City, where he heard nothing but Prayers and Petitions, 
* no Threatnings, or irreverent Speeches, that might give him any juſt 
©occafions of fear, that They had heard of, or that his Majeſty expreſſed; 
for heſtaid near a week after at Yhite-Hall, in a ſecure and peaceable 
«condition: whereby they were induced to believe, that there was no 
difficulty, or doubt at all, but his Majeſty s refidence near London 
might be as ſafe, as in any part of the Kingdom. They ſaid, they were 
© moſt aſſured of the taithfulneſs of the City, and Suburbs; and for Them: 
*ſelves, they ſhould quicken the Vigour of the Laws, and Induſtry of 
the Magiſtrate, the Authority of Parliament, for the ſuppreſſing of all 
«Tumultuary inſolence whatſoever, and, for the vindicating of his Ho- 
*nour from all inſupportable and inſolent Scandals, if any ſuch ſhall be 
found to be raiſed upon him, as were mentiond in that Anſwer: and 
therefore they thought it alltogether unneceſſary, and exceeding in- 
*convenient, to Adjourn the Parliament to any other place. 
*WHERE the defire of a good underſtanding betwixt the King and 
Parliament, was on both ſides ſo earneſt, as was there profeſſed by his 
* Majeſty to be in Him, and they had ſufficiently teſtify'd to be in; 
« Themſelves, it ſeem'd ſtrange they ſhould be, they ſaid, ſo long 
*aſunder; it could be nothing elſe but evil and malicious Counſel in 
* miſrepreſenting their Carriage to his Majeſty, and in 3 his 
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*fayour to Them. And as it ſhould be far from them to take any ad- 
vantage of his Majeſty's ſuppoſed ſtreights, as to defire, much leſs to 
* Compel him to that, which his Honour or Intereſt might render un- 
c pleaſant, or grievous to him; ſo, they hoped, his Majeſty would not 
* make his own Underſtanding or Reaſon the Rule of his Government; 
ce but would ſuffer himſelf to be aſſiſted with a wiſe and prudent Council, 
that might deal faithfully betwixt Him and his People: and that he 
* would remember, that His Reſolutions did concern Kingdoms; and 
*therefore ought not to be molded by his own, much leſs by any Pri- 

*yate Perſon, which was not alike proportionable to ſo great a Truſt : 
And therefore they ſtill defired and hoped, that his Majeſty would not 
be guided by his own underſtanding, or think thoſe courſes, Streights 
*and Neceſſities, to which he ſhould be adviſed by the Wiſdom of both 
© Houſes of Parliament, which are the Eyes in the Politick Body, where- 
by his Majeſty was, by the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, to diſcern 
the differences of thoſe things, which concern the Publick Peace and 
„Safety thereof. 

*THEey ſaid, they had given his Majeſty no cauſe to ſay, that they 
*did meanly value the diſcharge of his publick duty; whatſoever Acts 

0 of Grace or Juſtice had been done, they proceeded from his Majeſty 
by the Advice and Counſel of his Parliament, yet they had and ſhould 
always Anſwer them with conſtant gratitude, and obedience, and af- 
c fection; and although many things had been done, ſince this Parliament, 
* of another nature, yet they ſhould not ceaſe to defire the continued 
Protection of Almighty God upon his Majeſty, and moſt humbly Pe- 
te tition him to caſt from him all thoſe evil, and contrary Councils, which 
* had, in many Particulars formerly mention d, much detracted from 
*the Honour of his Government, the Happineſs of his own Eſtate, and 
« Proſperity of his People. 

„% © AND having paſſed ſo many Dangers from abroad, ſo many Con- 
e ſpiracies at home, and brought on the publick Work ſo far, through 
© the greateſt difficulties that ever ſtood in oppoſition to a Parliament, 
*to ſuch a degree of ſucceſs, that nothing ſeem'd to be left in the way 
*able to hinder the full Accompliſhment of their Defires, and Endea- 
* yours for the publick Good, unleſs God in his Juſtice did ſend a grievous 
* curſe upon them, as to turn the ſtrength of the Kingdom againſt it ſelf, 
and to effect that by their own Folly and Credulity, which the Power 
«and Subtilty of their Enemies could not attain, that was, to divide the 
* People from the Parliament, and to make them ſerviceable to the Ends, 

and Aimes of thoſe who would deſtroy them: Therefore they defired 
the Kingdom to take notice of that laſt moſt deſperate, and miſchieyous 
Plot of the Malignant Party, that was acted and proſecuted in many 
parts of the Kingdom, under plauſible notions of ſtirring them up to 
*acare of preſerving the Kings Prærogative; maintaining the Diſcipline 
of the Church; upholding and continuing the Reverence, and Solem- 
*nity of God's Service; and encouraging of Learning: And, upon thoſe 
grounds, divers mutinous Petitions had been framed in London, Kent, 
«and other Counties; and ſundry of his Majeſty's Subjects, had been 
ſollicited to declare themſelves for the King againſt the Parliament; 

and many falſe and foul Aſperſions had been caſt upon their Proceed- 

<*1ngs, as if they had been not only negligent, but averſe in thoſe Points; 

e whereas they deſired nothing more, than to maintain the purity and 

power of Religion, and to honour the W = all his juſt „ 
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ce and for encouragement and advancement of P iety and Learning, they 
cc had very earneſtly endeavoured, and ſtill did, to the utmoſt of their 
e power, that all Pariſhes might have Learned, Pious, and Sufficient 
© Preachers, and all ſuch Preachers, competent Livings. 

MANY other Bills and Propoſitions, they ſaid, were in preparation, 
for the King's profit and honour, the Peoples ſafety and proſperity; in 
© the proceedings whereof, they were much hinderd by his Majeſty's 
© Abſence from the Parliament; which was altogether contrary to the 
* ſe of his Predeceſſors, and the Privilege of Parliament, whereby 
«their Time was conſumed by a multitude of unneceſſary Meſſages, and :: 
© their Innocency wounded by cauſleſs and ſharp Invectives; yet they 
* doubted not but they ſhould overcome all this at laſt, if the People 
* ſuffer not themſelves to be deluded with falſc and ſpecious ſhews, and 
«{ drawn to betray Them to their own undoing, who had ever been 
© willing to hazard the undoing of themſelves, that They might not be 
© betrayed, by their negle& of the Truſt repoſed in them: But if it were 
ce not poſſible they ſhould prevail herein, yet they would not fail, through 
God's Grace, {till to perſiſt in their Duties, and to look beyond their 
« own Lives, Eſtates, and Advantages, as thoſe who think nothing worth 
© the enjoying without the Liberty, Peace, and Safety of the Kingdom; 


e nor any thing too good to be hazarded, in diſcharge of their Con- 


© ſciences, for the obtaining of it: And ſhould allways repoſe them- 
© ſelves upon the Protection of Almighty God, which, they were confi- 
dent, would never be wanting to them (while they ſought His Glory) 
* as they had found it, hitherto, wonderfully going along with them, in 
«all their Proceedings. 

W 1TH this Declaration they publiſh'd the Examinations of M'Gorzng, 
M Ptercy's Letter to the Earl of Northumberland; which were the 
great Evidence they had of the Plot of bringing up the Army, to awe 
the Parliament; and ſeveral other Letters and Depoſitions, or rather? 
ſuch parts of Depoſitions, as contributed moſt to their purpoſe. For 
the truth is, as they never publiſhd, ſo much as to the Houſes which 
were to Judge, many Depoſitions of Witneſſes, whoſe Teſtimonies, in 
a manner, vindicated the King from thoſe Aſperſions, which they had 
a mind ſhould ſtick upon him (for many ſuch there were) ſo of thoſe 
which they did publiſh, they left out many parts, which, being added, 
would either have obſcured, or contradicted, or diſcredited much of 
that, out of which they made the People believe much to the King s diſ- 
ſervice. And yet with all thoſe ill Arts and Omiſſions, I preſume many, 


who without paſſion do now read thoſe Depoſitions (for they are in all. 


hands to be read) do much marvel how ſuch conclufions could reſult 
to his Majeſty's diſadvantage, out of the worſt part of all that Evidence, 
which could not, naturally, carry that ſenſe to which it was wreſted. 
AB our this time (which I ſhall mention before the other Declara- 
tion, becauſe it interven'd) there happen'd an Accident that gave them 
much trouble, and the more, becauſe unlook d for, by the Lord Keeper's 
quitting them and reſorting to Tork, by which the King got the poſſeſ- 
hon of his own Great Seal; which by all Parties was, at that time,thought 
a moſt confiderable advantage. The King was very much unſatisfy'd 
with the Lord Keeper Littleton; who did not appear ſo uſeful for his 
Service as he expected, and, from the time of the Accufing the Mem- 
bers, had loſt all his Vigour, and inſtead of making any oppoſitions to 
any of their extrayagant Debates, he had filently ſuffer'd all things > 
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be carried; and had not only declined the performing the Office the King 
had enjoynd him, with reference to the Earls of Ee and Holland be- 
fore mention d) but very much complied with, and courted that Party 
of both Houſes, which frequently reſorted to him; and of late in a 
queſtion, which had been put in the Houſe of Peers, in the point of the 
Militia, he had given his Vote both againſt the King and the Law, to 
the infinite offence and ſcandal of all thoſe who adhered to the King. 
HE was a man of great reputation in the profeſſion of the Law; for 
Learning, and all other advantages, which attend the mot Eminent 
Men; he was of a very good extraction in Shrop-ſhrre, and inherited a 
fair Fortune, and Inheritance from his Father; he was a handſome, and 
a proper Man, of a very graceful Preſence, and notorious tor Courage, 
which, in his Youth, he had manifeſted with his Sword; he had taken 
great pains in the hardeſt, and moſt knotty part of the Law, as well as 
that which was more cuſtomary, and was notonly very ready and expert 
in the Books, but exceedingly verſed in Records, in ſtudying and 
examining whereof, he had kept M*Se/dez company, with whom he 
had great friendſhip, and who had much aſſiſted him; ſo that he was 
looked upon the beſt Antiquary of the profeſſion, who gave himſelf up 
o to Practice; and, upon the meer ſtrength of his own abilities, he had 
raiſed himſelf into the firſt rank of the Practicers in the Common Law 
Courts, and was choſen Recorder of London before he was call d to the 
Bench, and grew preſently into the higheſt Practice in all the other 
Courts, as well as thoſe of the Law. When the King looked more nar- 
rowly into his buſineſs, and found that he ſhould have much to do in 
Meſtminſter-Hall, he removed an old, uſeleſs, illiterate Perſon, who had 
been put into that Office by the favour of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
made Lititleton his Sollicitor General, much to his Honour, but not to 
his Profit; the obligation of Attendance upon that Office, depriving him 
of much benefit he uſed to acquire by his Practice, be fore he had that 
relation. Upon the death of my Lord Coventry, Finch being made 
Keeper, He was made Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, Then the beſt 
Office of the Law, and that which he was wont to ſay, in his higheſt 
Ambition, in his own private wiſhes, he had moſt defired ; and it was 
indeed the Sphere in which he moved moſt gracefully, and with moſt 
advantage, being a maſter of all that Learning and knowledge which 
that Place requir d, and an excellent Judge, of great Gravity, and above 
all ſuſpicion of Corruption. 
WuHiLsrT he held this place, he was by the favour of the Arch-Biſhop 
+ of Canterbury, and the Earl of Strafford, who had a great eſteem of him, 
recommended to the King to be call d to the Council Table, where he 
kept up his good Name; and, upon the Lord Finchs leaving the King- 
dom, in the beginning of the Parliament, he was thought, in many re- 
ſpects, to be the fitteſt to be entruſted in that Office; and, upon the de- 
lire of the Earl of Strafford aſter he was in the Tower, was created a 
Baron, out of expectation that, by his Authority and Knowledge of the 
Law, he would have been of great ule in reſtraining thoſe extraordinary, 
and unwarrantable Proceedings; but, from the time he had the Great 
Seal, he'ſeem'd to be out of his Element, and in ſome perplexity and ir- 
.,refolution in the Chancery it ſelf, tho he had great experience in the 
practice, and proceedings of that Court; and made not that diſpatch, 
that was expected, at the Council Table; and in the Parliament he did 
not preſerve any dignity; and appear d fo totally diſpirited, that few 
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men ſnew d any reſpect to him, but they who moſt oppoſed the King, 
who indeed did exceedingly apply themſelves to him, and were with 
equal kindneſs receiv d by him. This wonderful alteration in him, his 
Friends believed to have proceeded from a great ſickneſs, which had 
ſeiſed upon him quickly after he was created a Baron, inſomuch as every 
Man believed he would die; and by this means, he did not attend the 
Houſe in ſome Months; and ſo perform d none of thoſe Offices toward 
the Earl of Strafford, the expectation whereof had been the ſole Motive 
to that promotion: From that time he never did appear the ſame Man; 
but fure there were Other cauſes for it, and he was poſſeſs d with ſome 10 
melancholy apprehenſions, which he could not maſter, and had no Friend 
to whom he durſt entirely communicate them. 

NM Hyde, one of thoſe who was moſt truſted by the King in the Houſe 
of Commons, and had allways had a great reſpeC for the Keeper, was 
as much troubled at his behaviour, as any man; and uſing frequently 
to go to him, went upon that occaſion; and with great freedom and 
plainneſs told him, © how much he had loſt the eſteem of all Good men, 
e and that the King could not but be exceedingly diflatisfy'd with him; 
and diſcourſed over the matter of that Vote. Tho' He did not know, 
that the King did at that time put ſo great a ſecret Truſt in M Hyde, yet: 
he knew very well, that the King had a very good opinion of him, and 
had heard his Majeſty often, from the beginning of the Parliament, 
when the diſcourſe happend to be of the Lawyers of the Houſe, take 
an occaſion from thence to mention M Hyde, as a man of whom he 
heard very well; which the Keeper had many times taken notice of to 
him: and then he knew the Friendſhip that was between the Lord Falk 
land and M' Hyde, and had heard the many Jealoufies which were con- 
trated, upon the great communication he had with the two new Coun- 
ſellors; and ſo no doubt believed, that he knew much of the King's 
mind. So that aſſoon as he had enter d upon this diſcourſe, which he; 
heard with all attention (they being by themſelves in his Study, at Exe. 
ter Houſe) He roſe from his Chair, and went to the Door; and finding 
ſome Perſons in the next Room, he bad them to withdraw; and locking 

both the Door of that Room, and of his Study, he ſat down himſelt, 
and making M Hyde fit down too, he begun © with giving him many 
* thanks for his friendſhip to him, which, he ſaid, he had ever eſteem d, 
te and he could not more manifeſt the eſteem he had of It and Him, than 
ce by uſing that freedom again with him, which he meant to do. Then 
* he lamented his own condition; and that he had been prefer d from 
the Common Pleas, where he knew both the Buſineſs and the Perſons, 
*he had to deal with, to the other high Office he now held, which 
* obligd him to converſe and tranſact with another ſort of Men who 
«were not known to him, and in affairs which he underſtood not, and 
c had not one Friend among them, with whom he could confer upon 
*any doubt which occurred to him. 

HE ſpoke then of the unhappy ſtate and condition of the King's buſi- 
neſs; how much he had been, and was ſtill, betray'd by Perſons who 
were about him; and with all poſſible indignation againſt the proceed- 
ings of the Parliament; and ſaid, they would never do This, if they 
« were not reſolved to do More: that he knew the King too well, and; 
* obſerved the carriage of particular Men too much, and the whole cur- 
*rent of publick Tranſactions theſe laſt five or fix Months, not to fore- 
© ſee that it could not belong, before there would be a War — the 
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King and the two Houſes; and of the importance, in that Seaſon, that 
the Great Seal ſhould be with the King. Then he fell into many ex- 
preſſions of his Duty, and Affection to the Kings Perſon, as well as to 
his high Degree: and © that no Man ſhould be more ready, to periſh 
«with, and for his Majeſty, than He would be; that the proſpect he had 
of this neceſſity, had made him carry himſelf towards that Party with 
* ſo much complyance, that he might be gracious with them, at leaſt, 
that they might have no Diſtruſt of him; which, he knew, many had 
« endeayourd to infuſe into them; and that there had been a conſulta- 

o© tion within few days, whether, in regard he might be ſent for by the 
King, or that the Seal might be taken from him, it would not be beſt 
*to appoint the Seal to be kept in ſome ſuch ſecure place, as that there 
* might be no danger of lofing it; and that the Keeper ſhould allways 
© receive it, for the execution of his Office; they having no purpoſe to 
* diſoblige Him. And the knowledge he had of this conſultation, and 
«fear he had of the execution of it, had been the reaſon, why in the 
late debate upon the Militia, he had given his Vote in ſuch a manner, 
«as, he knew, would make very ill impreſſions with the King, and ma- 
*ny others who did not know him very well; but that, if he had not, 

206 jn that Point, ſubmitted to their opinion, the Seal had been taken from 
* him that Night; whereas by this complyance in that Vote, which 
* could only prejudice Himſelf, and not the King, he had gotten ſo much 
ce into their confidence, that he ſhould be able to preſerve the Seal in his 
* own hands, till the King requirdit; and then he would be as ready 
«to attend his Majeſty with it. 

M Hyde was very well pleaſed with this diſcourſe; and asked him, 
te whether he would give him leave, when there ſhould be a fit occaſion, 
eto aſſure the King, that he would perform this Service, when the King 
te ſhould require it? He deſired, that he would do ſo, and paſs his Word 

z»© for the performance of it, aſſoon as his Majeſty pleaſed; and fo they 

rted. 

_— was within very few days after, that the King, exceedingly diſ- 
pleaſed and provoked with the Keeper's behaviour, ſent an Order to the 
Lord Falkland, to require the Seal from him; in which the King was 
very poſitive, tho he was not reſolved to what hand to commit it. His 
Majeſty wiſhd them (for he allways included the other Two in ſuch 
references) to conſider, © whether he ſhould give it to the Lord Chief 
< Juſtice Banks ( againſt whom he made ſome objection himſelf) “or 
* into the hands of M' Se/den; and to ſend their opinions to him. The 

Order was poſitive tor requiring it from the preſent Officer, but they 
knew not ho to adviſe for a Succeſſor. The Lord Chief Juſtice Banks 
appear'd to be as much afraid, as the other; and not thought equal to 
that Charge, in a time of ſo much diſorder; tho otherwiſe he was a 
Man of great abilities, and unblemiſh'd integrity; they did not doubt 
of M' Selden's Affection to the King, but withal they knew him ſo well, 
that they concluded he would abſolutely refuſe the place, if it were of- 
ferd to him. He was in years, and of a tender conſtitution; he had 
for many years enjoyed his eaſe, which heloved; was rich; and would 
not have made a Journey to Tork, or have layn out of his own bed, for 

e any Preferment; which he had never affected. 

BEING all Three of one mind, that it would not be fit to offer it to 
the one or the other; hereupon M Hyde told them the conference he 
had with the Keeper, and the proſeſſions he had made; and was very 
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confident, that he would very punctually perform it; and therefore pro- 
poſed, that © they might, with their Opinions of the other Perſons, like. 
* wiſe adviſe his Majeſty to ſuſpend his reſolution concerning the Lord 
«Keeper, and rather to write kindly to him, to bring the Seal to his 
« Majeſty, inſtead of ſending for the Seal it ſelf, and caſt him off; and 
offer'd to venture his own credit with the King, that the Keeper would 
comply with his Majeſty's commands. Neither of them were of his 
opinion; and had both no eſteem of the Keeper, nor believed, that he 
would go to his Majeſty, if he were ſent for, but that he would find 
ſome trick to excuſe himſelf; and therefore were not willing, that M 
Hyde ſhould venture his Reputation upon it. He defired them then 
ce to conſider how abſolutely neceſſary it was, that the King ſhould firſt 
c reſolve into what hand to put the Seal, before he removed it; for that 
c it could not be unimploy'd one hour, but that the whole Juſtice of the 
Kingdom would be put out of order, and draw a greater and a juſter cla- 
ce mour, than had been yet: That there was as much care to be taken, 


10 


ce that it ſhould not be in the power of any man to refuſe it; which 


ce would be yet more prejudicial to his Majeſty. He deſired them above 
«all, to weigh well, that the buſineſs conſiſted only in having the Great 
«Seal in the place, where his Majeſty reſolved to be; and if the Keeper 
© would keep his promiſe, and defired to ſerve the King, it would be un- 
5 queſtionably the beſt way, that He and the Seal were both there: if, 
« on the other ſide, he were not an honeſt Man, and cared not for offend- 
«ing the King, he would then refuſe to deliver it; and inform the Lords 
of it: who would juſtify him for his diſobedience, and reward and 
* cheriſh him; and he muſt then hereafter ſerve Their turn; the miſ- 
k chief whereof would be greater, than could be eaſily imagined : and 
© his Majeſty's own Great Seal ſhould be every day uſed againſt him, 
*nor would it be poſſible in many Months to procure a New one to 
ce be made. | 

THESE objections appeard of weight to them; and they reſolved to 
give an account of the whole to the King, and to expect his Order: and 
both the Lord Falkland, and M Hyde, writ to his Majeſty, and ſent 
their Letters away that very Night. The King was ſatisfy' d with the 
Reaſons, and was very glad that M* Hyde was ſo confident of the Keeper; 
tho, he ſaid, © he remain'd ſtill in doubt; and refolvd that he would, 
ſuch a day ofthe Week following, ſend for the Keeper and the Seal; and 
that it ſhould be, as had been adviſed, upon a Saturday afternoon, aſſoon 
as the Houſe of Lords ſhould riſe; becauſe then no notice could be taken 
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30 


of it till Monday. M Hyde, who had continued to fee the Keeper fre- 


quently, and was confirm'd in his confidence of his integrity, went now 
to him; and finding him firm to his reſolution, and of opinion, in regard 
of the high proceedings of the Houſes, that it ſhould not be long defer d; 
he told him, © that he might expect a Meſlenger the next Week, and 
that he ſhould once more ſee him, when he would tell him the Day; 
and that he would then go himſelf away before him to York ; with 
which he was much pleaſed, and it was agreed between the Three, that 
it was now time, that he ſhould be gone (the King having ſent for him 
ſome time before) aſter a day or two; in which time the Declaration 


of the nineteenth of May would be paſſed. 70 


ON the Saturday following, between two and three of the Clock in 
the Afternoon, M Elliot, a Groom of the Bed-· Chamber to the Prince, 
came to the Keeper, and found him alone in the Room where he uſed to 
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ſit, and deliver d him a Letter from the King in his own hand; wherein 


he required him, with many expreſſions of kindneſs and eſteem, to 


make haſt to him; and if his indiſpoſition (for he was often troubled 
with gravel and ſharpneſs of Urine) would not ſuffer him to make ſuch 
c haſt upon the Journey, as the occaſion required, that he ſhould deliver 
ce the Seal to the Perſon who gave him the Letter; who, being a ſtrong 
« young Man, would make ſuch haſt as was neceſſary; and that he might 
make his own Journey by thoſe degrees which his Health required. 
The Keeper was ſurpriſed with the Meſſenger, whom he did got like; 

e and more when he found that he knew the contents of the Letter, which, 
he hoped, would not have been communicated to any Man, who ſhould 
be ſent ; He Anſwer'd him with much reſervation, and when the other 
with bluntneſs, as he was no polite Man, demanded the Seal of him, 
which he had not thought of putting out of his own hands: he Anſwer d 
him, © that he would not deliver it into any hands, but the King's; but 
preſently recollecting himſelf, and looking over his Letter again, he 
quickly conſider d, that it would be hazardous to carry the Seal himſelf 
ſuch a Journey; and that if by any purſuit of hum, which he could not 
but ſuſpect, he ſhould be ſeiſed upon, the King would be very unhap- 

opily diſappointed of the Seal, which he had reaſon ſo much to depend 
upon; and that his misfortune would be wholely imputed to his own 
fault and infidelity ( which without doubt he abhorred with his heart ) 
and the only way to prevent that miſchief, or to appear innocent under 
it, was to deliver the Seal to the Perſon truſted by the King himſelf to 
receive it: and ſo, without telling him any thing of his own purpoſe, 
he deliver d the Seal into his hands; who forthwith put himſelf on his 
horſe, and with wonderful expedition preſented the Great Seal into his 
Majeſty's own hands, who was infinitely pleaſed with It, and with the 
Meſſenger. 

% THE Keeper, that Evening, pretended to be indiſpoſed, and chat 
he would take his reſt early, and therefore that no body ſhould be ad- 
mitted to ſpeak with him: and then he called Serjeant Lee to him, 
who was the Serjeant who waited upon the Seal, and in whom he had 
great confidence, as he well might; and told him freely, © that he was 
<reſolv'd, the next morning, to go to the King, who had ſent for him; 
that he knew well, how much malice he ſhould contract by it from 
the Parliament, which would uſe all the means they could to appre- 
* hend him; and he himſelf knew not how he ſhould perform the Jour- 
* ney, therefore he put himſelf entirely into his hands; that he ſhould 

© cauſe his Horſes to be ready againſt the next morning, and only his 
« own Groom to attend them, and he to guide the beſt way, and that he 
* would not impart at to any other Perſon. The honeſt Serjeant was 
very glad of the reſolution, and cheartully undertook all things for the 
Journey; and ſo ſending the Horſes out of the Town, the Keeper put 
himſelf in his Coach very early the next morning, and affoon as they 
were out of the Town, He and the Serjeant, and one Groom, took their 
Horſes, and made ſo great a journey that day, it being about the be- 
ginning of June, that before the end ofthe third day, he kiſſed the King's 
hand at Torx. 

5> HR had purpoſely procured the Houſe of Peers to be Adjourn d to a 

later hour, in the morning for Monday, than it uſed to be. Numer 

paſſed without any Man's taking notice of the Keeper's being abſent ; 
and many, who knew that he was not at his Houſe, thought —_— 
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been gone to Cranford, to his Country Houſe, whither he frequently 
went on Saturday nights, and was early enough at the Parliament on 
Monday mornings; and ſo the Lords the more willingly conſented to 
the later Adjournments for thoſe days. But on Monday morning, when 


it was known when, and in what manner he had left his Houſe, the con- 


The T'wo 
Houſes Re- 


monſtrance, 


fuſion in both Houſes was very great; and they who had thought that 
their intereſt was ſo great in him, that they knew all his thoughts, and 
had valued themſelves, and were valued by others, upon that account, 
hung down their heads, and were even diſtracted with ſhame: How- 
ever they could not but conclude, that he was out of their reach before: 
the Lords met; yet to ſhew their indignation againſt him, and it may 
be in hope that his infirmities would detain him long in the Journey (as 
no body indeed thought that he could have perform it, with that ex- 
pedition) they iſſued out ſuch a Warrant for the apprehending him, as 
had been in the caſe of the fouleſt Felon or Murtherer; and printed it, 
and cauſed it to be diſperſed, by Exprefles, over all the Kingdom with 
great haſt. All which circumſtances both before, and after the Keeper's 
Journey to Torx, are the more particularly, and at large ſet down, out 
of juſtice to the Memory of that noble Perſon; whoſe Honour ſuffer'd 
then much in the opinion of many, by the confident report of the per. 
ſon, who was ſent for, and received the Seal, and who was a loud and 
bold Talker, and defired to have it believed, that his manhood had ra- 
viſhed the Great Seal from the Keeper, even in ſpight of his teeth; 
which, how impoſlible ſoever in it ſelf, found too much credit; and is 
therefore cleared by this very true, and punctual Relation, which in 
truth is but due to him. 

Bur the trouble and diſtraction, which at this time poſſeſſed them, 
was viſibly very great; and their dejection ſuch, that the ſame day the 
Earl of Northumberland ( who had been of another temper) moved, 
that a Committee might be appointed, to conſider how there might be» 
can Accommodation between the King and his People, for the Good, 
«Happineſs, and Safety of both King and Kingdom; which Committee 
was appointed accordingly. 

TH1s temper of Accommodation troubled them not long, new 
warmth and vigour being quickly infuſed into them by the unbroken, 
and undaunted Spirits of the Houſe of Commons; which, to ſhew how 
little they valued the power or Authority of the King, though ſupported 
by having now his Great Seal by him, on the 26“ of May agreed on a 
new Remonſtrance to the People; in which, the Lords concurring, they 
informed them, 

THA although the great Affairs of the Kingdom, and the miſerable 
© bleeding condition of the Kingdom of Ireland afforded them little lei- 
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May ac. us i c ſure to ſpend their time in Declarations, and in Anſwers, and Replies, 


«yet the Malignant Party about his Majeſty taking all occafions to mul- 
*tiply Calumnies upon the Houſes of Parliament, and to publiſh ſharp 
e invectives, under his Majeſty s Name, againſt them, and * proceed- 
«ings (a new Engine they had invented to heighten the diſtractions 
* of this Kingdom, and to beget, and increaſe diſtruſt, and diſaffection 
ce between the King, and his Parliament, and the People) they could not 
* be ſo much wanting to their own innocency, or to the duty of their: 
ce Truſt, as not to clear themſelves from thoſe falſe aſperſions, and (which 
ce as their chiefeſt care) to diſabuſe the People's minds, and open their 
Eyes, that, under the falſe ſhews, and pretexts of the Law of the Land, 
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tand of their own Rights, and Liberties, they may not be carried into 
«the Road way that leadeth to the utter ruin, and ſubverſion thereof. 
ce A late occaſion that thoſe wicked Spirits of diviſion had taken to de- 
fame, and indeed to arraign the proceedings of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ce ment, had been from their Votes of the 18 of April, and their De- 
* claration concerning the buſineſs of Hull, which becauſe they put forth, 
e before they could ſend their Anſwer concerning that matter unto his 
«* Majeſty, thoſe miſchievous inſtruments of difſention between the King 
*and the Parliament and the People, whoſe chief Labour, and Study, 
e“ was to miſrepreſent their Actions to his Majeſty, and to the Kingdom, 
* would needs interpret this as an Appeal to the People, and a declining 
« of all intercourſe between his Majeſty and them; as if they thought 
«it to no purpoſe, to endeavour any more to give his Majeſty ſatiſ- 
*fa&ion; and, without expecting any longer their Anſwer, under the 
Name of a Meſſage from his Majeſty to both Houſes, they themſelves 
had indeed made an Appeal to the People, as the Meſſage it ſelf did in 
A manner grant it to be, offering to joyn iſſue with them in that way, 
and in the nature thereof did clearly ſhew it ſelf to be no other; there- 
fore They would likewiſe addreſs their Anſwer to the Kingdom, not by 
<« way of Appeal (as they were charged) but to prevent them from being 
their own Executioners, and from being perſwaded under falſe colours 
ccf defending the Law, and their own Liberties, to deſtroy both with 
ce their own hands, by taking their Lives, Liberties, and Eſtates, out of 
“Their hands, whom they had choſen, and entruſted therewith, and re- 
ſigning them up unto ſome evil Counſellors, about his Majeſty, who 
* could lay no other foundation of their own greatneſs, but upon the ruin 
© of this, and, in It, of all Parliaments; and in Them, of the true Religion, 
* and the Freedom of this Nation. And theſe, they ſaid, were the Men 
< that would perſwade the people, that both Houſes of Parliament, con- 
© taining all the Peers, and repreſenting all the Commons of England, 
* would deſtroy the Laws of the Land, and Liberties of the People; 
e wherein, befides the Truſt of the whole, they themſelves, in their own 
< particulars, had ſo great an Intereſt of Honour, and Eſtate, that they 
*hoped it would gain little credit with any that had the leaſt uſe of 
* Reaſon, that ſuch, as muſt have ſo great a ſhare in the miſery, ſhould 
*take ſo much pains in the procuring thereof; and ſpend ſo much 
«time, and run ſo many hazards to make themſelves Slaves, and to 
4 deſtroy the property of their Eſtates. But that they might give par- 
< ticular ſatisfaction to the ſeveral Imputations caſt upon them, they 
1 ov © would take them in order, as they were laid upon them in that Meſ- 
ſage. 
«*F1RsT they were charged for the avowing that Act of S' John 
* Hotham; which was termed unparallel'd, and an high, and unheard of 
« affront unto his Majeſty, and as if they needed not have done it; 
*he being able, as was alledg d, to produce no ſuch Command of the 
« Houſes of Parliament. They ſaid, although S' John Fot ham had not an 
Order, that did expreſs every Circumſtance of that caſe, yet he might 
*have produced an Order of both Houſes, which did comprehend this 
© caſe, not only in the clear Intention, but in the very Words thereof; 
5 „which they knowing in their conſciences to be ſo, and to be moſt ne- 
| *ceflary for the ſafety of the Kingdom, they could not but in honour 
«and juſtice avow that Act of His; which, they were confident, would 
appear to all the world to be ſo far from 1 Affront to the King, 
cc t 
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«that it would be found to have been an Act of great Loyalty to his 
ce Majeſty, and to his Kingdom. ; 

T H E next Charge upon them was, that inſtead of giving his Ma. 
« jeſty ſatisfaction, they publiſhed a Declaration concerning that buſi- 
«neſs, as an Appeal to the People, and as if their intercourſe with his 
“ Majeſty, and for his ſatisfaction, were now to no more purpoſe; which 
e courſe was alledg'd to be very unagreeable to the Modeſty and Duty 
« of former times, and not warrantable by any Precedents, but what 
* Themſelves had made. They ſaid, if the Penner of that Meſſage had 
* expected a while, or had not expected that two Houſes of Parliament i 
«(eſpecially burthen d, as they were at that time, with ſo many preſs. 
ing and urgent affairs) ſhould have moved as faſt as himſelf, he would 
«not have faid, that Declaration was inſtead of an Anſwer to his Ma- 
«;eſty; which they did diſpatch with all the ſpeed, and diligence they 
could, and had ſent it to his Majeſty by a Committee of both Houſes; 
* whereby it appear d, that they did it not upon that ground, that they 
thought it was no more to any purpoſe, to endeavour to give his Ma- 
c jeſty ſatisfaction. 

« AND as for the Duty and Modeſty of former times, from which 
ce they were ſaid to have varied, and to want the Warrant of any Prece- 
« dents therein, but what Themſelves had made: If they had made any 
* Precedents this Parliament, they had made them for Poſterity, upon 
ce the ſame, or better grounds of Reaſon and Law, than thoſe were upon, 
ce which their Predeceſſors firſt made for Them: And as ſome Precedents 
ce ought not to be rules for them to follow, ſo none could be limits to 
4 bound their proceedings: which might, and muſt vary, according to 
the different condition of Times. And for that Particular, of ſetting 
« forth Declarations for the ſatisfaction of the People, who had choſen, 
* and entruſted them with all that was deareſt to them: If there were 
no example for it, it was becauſe there were never any Monſters be- 
fore, that ever attempted to diſaffect the People from a Parliament, 
* or could ever harbour a thought that it might be effected. Were there 
ce ever ſuch practices to poyſon the People with an ill apprehenſion of 
the Parliament? Were there ever ſuch imputations and ſcandals laid 
upon the Proceedings of both Houſes? Were there ever ſo many, and 
*ſo great breaches of Privilege of Parliament? Were there ever ſo 
te many, and ſodeſperate defigns of force and violence againſt the Parlia- 
* ment, and the Members thereof? If they had Done more, than ever 
e their Anceſtors had Done, they ſaid, they had Suffer d more, than 
ever They had Suffer d; and yet, in point of Modeſty and Duty, they 
« would not yield to the beſt of former times; and they would put that 
ce jn iflue, whether the higheſt, and moſt unwarrantable Precedents of 
*any of his Majeſty's Predeceſſors, did not fall ſhort, and much below, 
ce what had been done to them this Parliament? And on the other fide, 
* whether, if they ſhould make the higheſt Precedents of other Parlia- 
ments their Patterns, there would be cauſe to complain of want of 
t modeſty and duty in Them; when they had not ſo much as ſuffer d 
* ſuch things to enter into their Thoughts, which all the world knew 
They put in Act? | 

* ANOTHER Charge which was laid very high upon them, and which; 
* were indeed a very great Crime if they were found guilty thereof, was, 
© that by avowing that Act of S John Hotham, they did, in conſequence, 
*confound and deſtroy the title, and intereſt of all his Majeſty's = 
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c gubjects to their Lands and Goods; and that, upon this ground; that 
«his Majeſty had the ſame Title to his Town of Hull, which any of his 
4gubjects had to their Houſes or Lands, and the ſame to his Magazine 
and Munition there, that any Man had to his Money, Plate, or Jewels: 
And therefore, that they ought not to have been diſpoſed of, without, 
or againſt his Conſent, no more than the Houſe, Land, Money, Plate, 

* or Jewels of any Subject ought to be, without, or againſt his Will. 
HERE, they ſaid, that was laid down for a Principle, which would 
indeed pull up the very foundation of the liberty, property, and in- 
:-© tereſt of every Subject in particular, and of all the Subjects in general, 
4 jf they ſhould admit it for a truth, that his Majeſty had the fame right 
*and title to his Towns, and to his Magazines ( bought with the publick 
<« Moneys, as they conceiv'd that at Hull to have been) that every 
particular Man hath to his Houſe, Lands, and Goods. For his Ma- 
«jeſtys Towns were no more his own, than his Kingdom was his own; 
«and his Kingdom was no more his own, than his People are his own; 
*and if the King had a property m all his Towns, what would become 
e of the Subjects propriety in their Houſes therein? and if He had a pro- 
< priety in his Kingdom, what would become of the Subjects property 
n their Lands throughout the Kingdom? or of their Liberties, if his 
Majeſty had the ſame right in their Perſons, that every Subject hath 
in his Lands, and Goods? and what would become of all the Subjects 
e intereſts in the Towns, and Forts of the Kingdom, and in the King- 
„dom it ſelf, if his Majeſty might fell, or give them away, or diſpoſe 
ce of them at his pleaſure, as a particular Man might do with his Lands, 
and with his Goods? This erroneous Maxim being infufed into Princes, 
© that their Kingdoms are their own, and that they may do with them 
« what they will, as if their Kingdoms were for Them, and not They for 
their Kingdoms, was, they faid, the Root of all the Subjects miſery, 
and of the invading of their juſt Rights, and Liberties; whereas, in- 
*deed, they are only entrafted with their Kmgdoms, and with their 
© Towns, and with their People, and with the publick Treaſure of the 
* Common-wealth, and whatſoever is bought therewith; and, by the 
* known Laws of this Kingdom, the very Fewels of the Crown are not 
*the Kings proper Goods, but are only entruſted to him, for the uſe and 
< ornament thereof: As the Towns, Forts, Treaſure, Magazines, Offices, 
and the People of the Kingdom, and the whole Kingdom it ſelf is en- 
** truſted unto him, for the good, and fafety, and beſt advantage thereof: 
and as this Truſt is for the uſe of the Kingdom, ſo'ought it to be ma- 
o“ naged' by the advice of the Houſes of Parliament, whom the Kingdom 
chath truſted for that purpoſe; it being their duty to ſee it diſcharged 
« according to the condition and true intent thereof; and as much as in 
them lies, by all poſſible means, to prevent the contrary; which, if it 
chad been their chief care, and only aime, in the diſpoſing of. the Town 
and Magazine of Hull in ſuch manner as they had done, they hoped it 
would appear clearly to all the world, that they had diſcharged their 
* own Truſt, and not invaded that of his Maſeſty, much leſs his Pro- 

*perty; which, in that cafe, they could not do. 

„Bur admitting his Majefty had indeed a — — in the Town 
and Magazine of Hull; who doubted but that a Parliament may diſpoſe 
of any thing, wherein his Majeſty, or any Subject hath a right, in ſuch 
%a way, as that the Kingdom may not be dro'Hazard, or Danger 
thereby? Which was Their cafe, in the diſpoſing of the Town and 
LIlz « Magazine 
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« Magazine of Hull, And whereas his Majeſty did allow this, and 


*oreater power to a Parliament, but in that ſenſe only, as he himſelf 
«was a Part thereof; they appeal d to every Man's conſcience, that had 
© obſery'd their proceedings, whether they disjoyn'd his Majeſty from 
ce hig Parliament, who had in all humble ways fought his concurrence 
«with them, as in that particular about Hull, and for the removal of 
e the Magazine there, ſo alſo in all other things; or whether thoſe evil 
Councils about him, had not ſeparated him from his Parliament; not 
© only in diſtance of place, but alſo in the diſcharge of the joynt Truſt 
ce with them, for the Peace and Safety of the Kingdom in that, and ſome « 
* other Particulars. 

*THEy had given no occaſion to his Majeſty, they ſaid, to declare 
« with ſo much earneſtneſs his reſolution, that he would not ſuffer ei. 
ce ther, or both Houſes by their Votes, without, or againſt his Conſent, 
* to enjoyn any thing that was forbidden by the Law, or to forbid any 
thing that was enjoyn d by the Law; for their Votes had done no ſuch 
ce thing: And as they ſhould be very tender of the Law (which they did 
« acknowledge to be the ſafeguard, and cuſtody of all publick and private 
«© Intereſts) ſo they would never allow a few private Perſons about the 
*King, nor his Majeſty himſelf in his own Perſon, and out of his Courts, 
© to be judge of the Law, and that contrary to the judgment of the higheſt 
© Court of Judicature. In like manner, that his Majeſty had not refuſed 
to conſent to any thing, that might be for the Peace and Happineſs of 
*the Kingdom, they could not admit it in any other ſenſe, but as his 
* Majeſty taketh the meaſure of what will be for the Peace and Happi- 
* neſs of his Kingdom, from ſome few ill affected Perſons about him, 
* contrary to the Advice, and Judgment of his great Council of Parlia- 
ce ment. And becauſe the Advice of both Houſes of Parliament had, 
ce through the ſuggeſtion of evil Counſellors, been ſo much undervalued 
«of late, and ſo abſolutely rejected and refuſed, they ſaid, they held it ;- 


«fit to declare unto the Kingdom, whoſe Honour and Intereſt was fo 


ce much concern d in it, what was the Privilege of the Great Council of 
Parliament herein; and what was the Obligation that lay upon the 
*Kings of this Realm, to paſs ſuch Bills, as are offer'd to them by both 
* Houſes of Parliament, in the Name, and for the Good of the whole 
«Kingdom, whereunto they ſtand engaged both in conſcience, and juſtice, 
e to give their Royal Aſſent: In Conſcience, in regard of the Oath, that 
eis, or ought to be taken by the Kings of this Realm at their Corona- 


ation, as well to confirm by their Koyal Aſſent ſuch good Laws, as the 


People ſhall chooſe, and to remedy by Law ſuch inconveniences, as + 


«the Kingdom may ſuffer; as to keep, and protect the Laws already 
te in being; as may appear both by the Form of the Oath upon Record, 
«and in Books of good Authority, and by the Statute of the 25 of Ea. 
*7vard the 111. entitled, the Statute of Proviſors of Benefices ; the Form 
* of which Oath, and the Clauſe of the Statute that concerneth it, are as 
« followeth : | 
Rot. Parliament. H. Iv. N. 17. 
Forma juramenti ſoliti, & conſueti preſtari per Reges QAngliæ in 


eorum Coronattione. 


FI 


Servabis Eccleſiæ Dei, Cleroque, & Populo, pacem ex integro, & 
concordiam in Deo, ſecundum vires tuas? 
Reſpondebit ſer vabo. 


Facies 
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Facies fieri in omnibus judiciis tuis æquam, & rectam juſtitiam, & 
diſcretionem in miſericordia & veritate, ſecundum vires tuas? 
Reſpondebit, Faciam. 


Concedis juſtas Leges, & conſuetudines eſſe tenendas; & promittisper 
te eas eſſe protegendas, & ad honorem Dei corroborandas, quas Vulgus 


elegerit, ſecundum vires tuas? 
Reſpondebit, Concedo & Promitto. 


Ad jicianturque prædictis Interrogationibus que juſta fuerint, præ- 
nunciatiſque omnibus, confirmet Rex ſe omnia ſervaturum, ſacramento 
ſuper Altare præſtito, coram cunctis. 


A Clauſe in the preamble of a Statute made the 2.5 Edw. 11. entitled, 
the Statute of Proviſors of Benefices. | 


WIEREAUu ON the ſaid Commons have pray d our ſaid Lord the King; 
That ſith the Right of the Crown of Exgland, and the Law of the ſaid 
Realm is ſuch, that upon the miſchiefs and darnages, which happen to 
zothis Realm, he ought, and is bound by his Oath, with the accord of his 
People in his Parliament, thereof to make Remedy and Law, and in re- 
moving the miſchiefs, and damages which thereof enſue, that it may 
pleaſe him thereupon to ordain Remedy. | 
Our Lord the King ſeeing the miſchiefs and damages before men- 
tion d, and having regard to the Statute made in the time of his ſaid 
Grandfather, and to the Cauſes contain'd in the ſame, which Statute 
holdeth always his force, and was never defeated, repealed, or annulled 
in any point, and by ſo much he is bound by his Oath to cauſe the ſame 
to be kept as the Law of his Realm, though that, by ſufferance and negli- 
3*gence, it hath been fithence attempted to the contrary: Alſo having re- 
gard to the grievous complaints made to him by his People, in divers his 
Parliaments holden heretofore, willing to ordain remedy for the great 
damages, and miſchiefs which have happend, and daily do happen, to 
the Church of Exgland by the ſaid Cauſe : 


HERE, they ſaid, the Lords and Commons claim it directly as the 
Right of the Crown of England, and of the Law of the Land, and that 
the King is bound by his Oath, with the accord of his People in Par- 
*liament, to make remedy, and Law, upon the miſchiefs and damages, 
* which happen to this Realm; and the King doth not deny it, although 
* he take occaſion from a Statute formerly made by his Grandfather, 
*\which was laid as part of the grounds of this Petition, to fix his An- 
*{wer upon another branch of his Oath, and pretermits that which is 
*claimed by the Lords and Commons; which he would not have done, 
if it might have been excepted againſt. 

IN Juſtice, they ſaid, they are obliged thereunto, in reſpect of the 
* Truſt repoſed in them; which is as well to preſerve the Kingdom by 
*the making new Laws, where there ſhall be need, as by obſerving of 
*Laws already made; a Kingdom being, many times, as much expoſed 
to ruin, for the want of a new Law, as by the violation of thoſe that 

*are in being: and this is ſo clear a Right, that, no doubt, his Majeſty 
would acknowlege it to be as due to his People, as his Protection. 


ut how far forth he was obliged to follow the judgment of his Parlia- 
LII 3 * ment 
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< ment therein, that is the Queſtion. And certainly, beſides the words 
ein the King's Oath, referring unto ſuch Laws as the People ſhall chooſe, 
« 2s in ſuch things which concern the publick Weal and Good of the 
*Kingdom, They are the moſt proper judges, who are ſent from the 
* whole Kingdom for that very purpaſe; fo they did not find, that fince 
«Laws haye paſſed by way of Bills (which are read thrice in both Houſes, 
“and Committed; and every part, and circumſtance of them fully 
* weighed, and bebated upon the Commitment, and afterwards paſſed 
*;n both Houſes) that ever the Kings of this Realm did deny them, 


c atherwiſe than is expreſſed in that uſual Anſwer, Le Roy S aviſera; i0 


<* which ſignifies rather a ſuſpenſion, than a refuſal of the Royal Aſſent. 
And in thoſe other Laws, which are framed by way of Petitions of 
Right, the Houſes of Parliament have taken themſelves to be ſo far 
* Tudges of the Right claimed by them, that when the King's Anſwer 
« hath not, in every point, been fully according to their defires, they 
© have ſtill inſiſted upon their claim, and never reſted ſatisfy d, till ſuch 


time as they had an Anſwer according to their demand; as had been 


* done in the late Petition of Right, and in former times upon the like 
© occaſion. And if the Parliament be judge between the King and his 


« People in the queſtion of Right (as by the manner in the claime in: 


< Petitions of Right, and by judgments in Parliament, in cafes of illegal 
« impoſitions and taxes, and the like, it appears to be) why ſhould they 
not be ſo alſo, in the queſtion of the Common Good, and Neceſſity of 
te the Kingdom; wherein the Kingdom hath as clear a Right alſo to have 
© the benefit, and remedy of Law, as in any thing whatſoever? And 
«yet they did not deny, but that in private Bills, and alſo in publick 
« As of Grace, as Pardons, and the like Grants of Favour, his Majeſty 


might have a greater latitude of Granting, or Denying, as he ſhould 


*qhink fit. 


All this confiderd, they ſaid, they could not but wonder, that the; 


© Contriver of that Meſſage ſhould conceive, the People of this Land to 
bo ſo void of Common ſenſe, as to enter into ſo deep a miſtruſt of thoſe, 
* whona they have, and his Majeſty ought to repoſe fo great a Truſt in, 
*as to deſpair of any ſecurity in their private Eſtates, by Deſcents, Pur- 
* chaſes, Aſſurances, or Conveyances; unleſs his Majeſty ſhould, by His 
Vote, prevent the prejudice: they might receive therein by the Votes 
* of both Houſes of Parliament; as if They, who are eſpecially choſen, 
and entruſted for that purpoſe, and whe Themſelves muſt needs have 
< ſd. great a ſhare in all Grievances of the Subject, had wholely caſt off 


all care of the Subjects Good, and his Majeſty had ſolely taken it up; , 


© andjas;1k it could be imagined, that They ſhould, by their Votes, over- 
throw the Rights of Deſcents, Purchaſes, or of any Conveyance: or 


Aſſurance, in whoſe: judgment the whole Kingdom bath, placed all 


* their particular intexeſts, if any of them ſhould be called in queſtion, 
*1n any of thoſe caſes; and that (as not knowing where to place them, 
with greater ſecurity) without any Appeal from Them to any other 
Perſon or Court whatloever. 

B indeed they were very much to ſeek, how the Caſe: of Hull 
ld concern Deſcents and Furchaſes, or Conveyances and Aſſurances; 


unleſs it were in ꝓrocuring wore ſecurity to Men iu their Private in- ;- 


© terelts,, by the preſer vation of the Whole from confuſion, and de- 
* ſtruction; and much leſs did they underſtand, how the Soveraign Power 
Was reſiſted, and deſpiſed! therein. Certainly no command yo — 
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« Majeſty, and his high Court of Parliament (where the Soveraign Power 
© refides) was diſobey'd by 8 John Hotham; nor yet was his Majeſty's 
« Authority deriv'd out of any other Court, nor by any legal Commiſ- 
« fion, or by any other way, wherein the Law had appointed his Ma- 
< jefty's commands to be derived to his Subjects; and of what validity 
his Verbal Commands are, without any ſuch Stamp of his Authority 
upon them, and againſt the Order of both Houſes of Parliament, and 
* whether the not ſubmitting thereunto, be a refilting and deſpiſing of 
the Soveraign Authority, they would leave to all Men to judge, that 
0c do at all underſtand the Government of this Kingdom. 

«THEY acknowledged that his Majeſty had made many expreſſions 
of his Zeal, and Intentions againſt the deſperate deſigns of the Papiſts; 
«but yet it was alſo as true, that the Councils, which had prevail'd of 
«late with him, had been little ſuitable to thoſe Expreſſions, and In- 
* tentions. For what did more advance the open, and bloody defign 
« of the Papiſts in Ireland ( whereon the ſecret Plots of the Papiſts here 
did, in all likelyhood, depend) than his Majeſty's abſenting himſelf, in 
«that manner that he did, from his Parliament; and ſetting forth ſuch 
* ſharp Invectives againſt them, notwithſtanding all the humble Peti- 

»»*tions, and other means, which his Parliament had addreſſed unto him, 
< for his return, and for his ſatisfaction concerning their proceedings? 
“And what was more likely to give a riſe to the defigns of the Papiſts 
*(whereof there were ſo many in the North, near to the Town of Hull) 
and of other malignant, and ill affected Perſons (which were ready to 
joyn with them) or to the attempts of Forreigners from abroad, than 
the continuing of that great Magazine at Hull, at this time, and con- 
*trary to the deſire and advice of both Houſes of Parliament? So that 
* they had too much cauſe to believe, that the Papiſts had ſtill ſome way 
“and means, whereby they had influence upon his Majeſty's Councils 

% for their own advantage. 

FH o the Malignant Party, they ſaid, his Majeſty needed not a de- 
© finition of the Law, nor yet a more full Character of them from both 
* Houſes of Parliament, for to find them out, if he would pleaſe only to 
© apply the Character that Himſelf had made of them, to thoſe, unto 
* whom it doth properly and truly belong. Who are ſo much diſaf- 
*fe&ted to the Peace of the Kingdom, as they that endeavour to diſaffect 
© his Majeſty from the Houſes of Parliament, and perſwade him to be 
at ſuch a diſtance from them, both in place and affection? Who are 
more diſaffected to the Government of the Kingdom, than ſuch as lead 

©* his Majeſty away from hearkning to his Parliament; which, by the con- 
ſtitution of the Kingdom, is his greateſt and beſt Council; and peſwade 
nim to follow the malicious Counſels of ſome private Men, in oppoſing 
and contradicting the wholeſome advices, and juſt proceedings of that 
*his moſt faithful Council, and higheſt Court? Who are they, that not 
© only negle& and deſpiſe, but labour to undermine the Law under co- 
our of maintaining it, but they that endeavour to deſtroy the Foun- 
tain, and Conſervatory of the Law, which is the Parliament? And 
Who are they that ſet up other Rules for themſelves to walk by, than 
ſuch as were according to Law, but they that will make other Judges 

of the Law than the Law hath appointed; and ſo diſpenſe with their 
© obedience to that which the Law calleth Authority, and to Their de- 
© terminations and reſolutions, to whom the judgement doth appertain 


by Law? For, when private Perſons ſhall make the Law to be —_ 
*Rule 
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Rule according to their own underſtanding, contrary to the judgement 
ce of thoſe that are the competent judges thereof, they ſet up unto them. 
ce ſelves other Rules than the Law doth acknowledge. Who thoſe Per- 
ce ſons were, none knew better than his Majeſty himſelf: And if he would 
te pleaſe to take all poſſible caution of them, as deſtructive to the Com. 
mon- wealth and Himſelf, and would remove them from about him, 
tc ĩt would be the moſt effectual means to compoſe all the diſtractions, 
ce and to cure the diſtempers of the Kingdom. 
F o the Lord Dzgby's Letter, they ſaid, they did not make mention 
« of it as a ground to hinder his Majeſty from viſiting his own Fort; but: 
< they appeald to the judgement of any indifferent Man, that ſhould read 
that Letter, and compare it with the poſture that his Majeſty then did, 
« and {till doth, ſtand in towards the Parliament, and with the circum- 
ce ſtances of that late Action of his Majeſty's going to Hull, whether the 
c adviſers of that Journey intended only a Viſit of that Fort, and Ma. 
ce gazine? | 
A s to the ways and overtures of Accommodation, and the Meſſage 
ce of the twentieth of January laſt, ſo often preſſed, but ſtill in vain, as 
© was alledged : Their Anſwer was, That although ſo often as that Meſſage 
cc of the twentieth of January had been preſſed, ſo often had their Privi. a 
*leges been clearly infringed, that a way and method of proceedings 


* ſhould be preſcribed to them, as well for the ſettling of his Majeſty's 


“Revenue, as ſor the preſenting of their own Defires (a thing which in 
« former Parliaments had always been excepted againſt, as a breach of 
Privilege) yet, in reſpect to the matter contain d in that Meſſage, and 
« out of their earneſt deſire to beget a good underſtanding between his 
« Majeſty and them, they ſwallowed down all matters of Circumſtance; 
© and had ere that time preſented the chief of their deſires to his Ma. 
ce jeſty, had they not been interrupted with continual Denials even of 
«thoſe things that were neceſſary for their preſent ſecurity, and ſub-; 
e ſiſtence; and had not thoſe Denials been follow'd with perpetual In- 
ce vyectives againſt Them, and their Proceedings, and had not thoſe In- 
e yeCtives been heaped upon them ſo thick one after another (who were 
jn a manner already taken up wholely with the preſſing Affairs of this 
Kingdom, and of the Kingdom of /re/and) that as they had little en- 
* couragement from thence, to hope for any good Anſwers to their De- 
«fires, ſo they had not ſo much time left them to perfect them in ſuch 
* a manner, as to offer them to his Majeſty. 

«THE y confeſſed it to be a reſolution moſt worthy ofa Prince, and 
* of his Majeſty, to ſhut his ears againſt any that would incline him to 
«a Civil War; and to abhor the very apprehenſion of it. But they could 
* not believe that mind to have been in Them, that came with his Ma- 
*jeſty to the Houſe of Commons; or in Them that accompanied his 
« Majeſty to Hampton-Court, and appeard in a Warlike manner at 
« King$ton upon Thames; or in divers of Them who followed his Ma- 
© jeſty lately to Hull; or in Them, who after drew their Swords in Tork, 
* demanding, ho would be for the King; nor in Them that adviſed his 
* Majeſty to declare S' John Hotham a Traytor, before the Meſſage was 


_ Eſent concerning that buſineſs to the Parliament, or to make propoſitions 


*to the Gentlemen of the County of Tork to aſſiſt his Majeſty to pro-;- 
*ceed againſt him in a way of Force, before he had, or poſſibly could re- 
*ceive an Anſwer from the Parliament, to whom he had ſent to demand 
*Tuſtice of them againſt S. John Hotham for that Fact; and if thoſe 
Malignant 
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Malignant Spirits ſhould ever force them to defend their Religion, the 
«Kingdom, the Privileges of Parliament, and the Rights, and Liber- 
© ties of the Subjects, with their Swords; the Blood, and Deſtruction 
* that ſhould enſue thereupon,muſt be wholely caſt upon their Account; 
God, and their own Conſciences told them, that They were clear; and 
© they doubted not, but God, and the whole World would clear them 
therein. | 
Fo Captain Leg, they had not ſaid that he was accuſed, or that 
© there was any Charge againſt him, for the bringing up of the Army; 
0c but that he was employed in that Buſineſs. And for that concerning 
«the Earl of New Ca/tle, mention d by his Majeſty, which was ſaid to 
* have been asked long fince, and that it was not eaſy to be Anſwer'd : 
e They conceived it was a Queſtion of more difficulty, and harder to be 
“ Anſwerd, why, when his Majeſty held it neceſſary, upon the ſame 
* grounds that firſt moved from the Houſes of Parliament, that a Gover- 
*nour ſhould be placed in that Town, S' John Hotham, a Gentleman of 
*known Fortune and Integrity, and a Perſon of whom both Houſes of 
© Parliament had exprefled their confidence, ſhould be refuſed by his. 
* Majeſty ; and the Earl of New-Ca/tle (who, by the way, was ſo far 
20 % named in the buſineſs of bringing up the Army, that altho there was 
not ground enough for a judicial Proceeding, yet there was ground 
* of Suſpicion; at leaſt his Reputation was not left ſo unblemiſned there- 
by, as that he ſhould be thought the fitteſt Man in Exgland for that 
Employment of Hull) ſhould be ſent down, in a private way, from his 
« Majeſty to take upon him that Government? And why he ſhould diſ- 
* guiſe himſelf under another name, when he came thither, as he did? 
But whoſoever ſhould conſider, together with thoſe circumſtances, 
that of the Time when S' John Hot ham was appointed, by both Houſes 
* of Parliament, to take upon him that Employment, which was pre- 
3o* ſently after his Majeſty's coming to the Houſe of Commons, and upon 
*theretiring himſelf to Hampton Court, and the Lord Dig aſſembling 
* of Cavaliers at Aingſtlon upon Thames, would find reaſon enough, why 
that Town of Hull ſhould be committed rather to S' John Hotham , 
* by the Authority of both Houſes of Parliament, than to the Earl of 
* New-Caſtle, ſent from his Majeſty in that manner that he was. And 
*for the Power, that S' John Hotham had from the two Houſes of Par- 
*liament, the better it was known and underſtood, they were confident 
*the more it would be approved and juſtified: And as they did not con- 
© ceive, that his Majeſty's refuſal to have that Magazine removed, could 
> give any advantage againſt him to have it taken from him; and as no 
* ſuch thing was done, fo they could not conceive, for what other Rea- 
* fon any ſhould counſel his Majeſty, not to ſuffer it to be removed, 
* upon the defire of both Houſes of Parliament; except it were, that 
te they had an intention to make uſe of it againſt Them. 
*THEy ſaid, they did not except againſt thoſe that preſented a Pe- 
« tition to his Majeſty at Tork, for the continuance of the Magazine at 
“Hull, in reſpect of their Condition, or in reſpe& of their Number; 
© becauſe they were Mean perſons, or becauſe they were Few; but be- 
* cauſe they being but a few, and there being ſo many more in the 
5 6 County of as good quality as themſelves (who had, by their Petition 
«to his Majeſty, diſavow'd that Act of theirs) that they ſhould take upon 
them the Style of all the Gentry, and Inhabitants of that County; 
* and, under that Title, ſhould preſume to interpoſe their Advice con- 
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*trary to the Votes of both Houſes of Parliament: And, if it could be 
made to appear, that any of thoſe Petitions, that are ſaid to have been 
preſented to the Houſes of Parliament, and to have been of a ſtrange 
ce nature, were of ſuch a nature as that, They were confident, that they 
c were never received with their Conſent, and Approbation. 

*<WHETHER there was an Intention to deprive S' John Hotham of 
« his Life, if his Majeſty had been admitted into Hull; and whether 
e the Information were ſuch, as that he had ground to believe it, they 
* would not bring into queſtion; for That was not, nor ought to have 
* been, the ground for doing what he did: Neither was the Number of“ 
© his Majeſty's Attendants, for being more or fewer, much conſiderable 
ce jn this caſe; for although it were true, that if his Majeſty had entred 
ce with twenty Horſe only, he might happily have found means for to 
e have forced the entrance of the reſt of his Train; who, being once in 
«the Town, would not have been long without Armes; yet That was 
*not the Ground, upon which S' Johz Hotham was to proceed; but 
* upon the Admittance of the King into the Town at all, ſo as to deliver 
*up the Town and Magazine unto him, and to whomſoever he ſhould 
«give the Command thereof, without the Knowledge and Conſent of 
both Houſes of Parliament, by whom he was entruſted to the con- 
*trary : and his Majeſty having declared that to be his intention con- 
*cerning the Town, in a Meſſage that he ſent to the Parliament, not 
«long before he went to Hull; ſaying, that he did not doubt, but that 
*'Town ſhould be deliver d up to him, whenſoever he pleaſed, as ſup- 
< poſing it to be kept againſt him; and in like manner concerning his 
“Magazine, in his Meſſage of the 24 of April, wherein it is expreſſed, 
*that his Majeſty went thither, with a purpoſe to take into his hands 
*the Magazine, and to diſpoſe of it in ſuch manner, as he ſhould think 
fit: Upon thoſe terms, S' John Hotham could not have admitted his 
* Majeſty, and have made good his Truſt to the Parliament, though his? 
* Majeſty would have enter d alone, without any Attendants at all of his 
* own, or of the Prince or Duke, his Sons; which they did not wiſh to 
be leſs, than they were, in their Number, but could heartily wiſh that 
they were generally better in their Condition. 

IN the cloſe of that Meſſage, his Majeſty ſtated the Caſe of Hull; 
and thereupon inferred, that the Act of S' John Hotham was levying 
* Waragainſt the King; and, conſequently, that it was no leſs than High- 
* Treaſon, by the letter of the Statute of the 25 Edu. 1u. ch. 2. unleſs 
the Senſe of that Statute were very far differing from the Letter 
thereof. 40 

IN the ſtating of that Caſe, they ſaid, divers Particulars might be 
*oblerved, wherein it was not rightly ſtated : As, 

1. © THAT his Majeſty's going to Hull, was only an endeavour to 
«Viſit a Town, and Fort of his: whereas it was indeed to Poſleſs him- 
< felt of the Town, and Magazine there, and to diſpoſe of them, as he 
*himſelt ſhould think good, without, and contrary to the Advice, and 
Orders of both Houſes of Parliament; as did clearly appear by his 
* Majeſty's own Declaration of his Intentions therein, by his Metiages 
to both Houſes, immediately before, and after that Journey. Nor could 
they believe, that any Man, who ſhould confider the circumſtances of- 
that Journey to Hull, could think, that his Majeſty would have gone 
*thither at that time, and in that poſture, that he was pleaſed to put 


*himſclt in towards the Parliament, if he had intended only a Viſit of 
the Town and Magazine. I 4. *iT 
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2. I T was ſaid to be his Majeſty's own Town, and his own Magazine 
« which being underſtood in that ſenſe, as was before expreſſed, as if 
e his Majeſty had a private Intereſt of Propriety therein, they could not 
admit it to be ſo. 

3. WIe was the main Point of all, S' John Hotham was ſaid to 
© have ſhut the Gates againſt his Majeſty, and to have made reſiſtance 
e with Arm'd Men, in defiance of his Majeſty ; whereas it was indeed 
4 in obedience to his Majeſty, and his Authority, and for His Service, 
«and the Service of the Kingdom; for which uſe only, all that Intereſt 

100 is, that the King hath in the Town; and it is no further his to diſpoſe 
« of, than he uſeth it for that end: and S' John Hotham being com- 
* manded to keep the Town and Magazine, for his Majeſty and the King- 
* dom, and not to deliver them up, but by his Majeſty's Authority ſigni- 
*fied by both Houſes of Parliament, all that was to be underſtood by 
«thoſe expreſſions, of his denying, and oppoſing his Majeſty's entrance, 
e and telling him in plain terms, that he ſhould not come in, was only 
te this, that he humbly deſired his Majeſty to forbear his entrance, till 
ce he might acquaint the Parliament; and that his Authority might come 
<fignified to him by both Houſes of Parliament, according to the Truſt 

10 repoſed in him. And certainly, if the Letter of the Statute of the 
425 Edw.11.ch.2. be thought to import this, That no War can be le- 
«vied againſt the King, but what is directed, and intended againſt his 
« Perſon, or that every levying of Forces for the defence of the King's 
“Authority, and of his Kingdom, againſt the Perſonal Commands of 
*the King oppoſed thereunto, though accompanied with his Preſence, is 
* levying War againſt the King, it is very far from the Senſe of that Sta- 
© tute; and ſo much the Statute it ſelf ſpeaks ( beſides the Authority of 
*Book-Caſes; Precedents of divers Traytors condemn d upon that inter- 
t pretation thereof) For if the Clauſe of levying of War had been meant 

30 only againſt the King's Perſon, what need had there been thereof after 
te the other branch of Treaſon, in the ſame Statute, of compaſling the 
King's Death, which would neceſſarily have implied this? And becauſe 
*the former Clauſe doth imply this, it ſeems not at all to be intended in 
«this latter branch; but only the levying of War againſt the King, that 
e is, againſt his Laws and Authority: And the levying of War againſt 
*his Laws and Authority, though not againſt his Perſon, is levy ing War 
e againſt the King; but the levying of Force againſt his Perſonal Com- 
te mands, though accompanied with his Preſence, and not againſt his Laws 
* and Authority, but in the maintenance thereof, is no levying of War 

+ © againſt the King, but for him. 

*HERE was then, they ſaid, their Caſe : In a time of ſo many ſuc- 
* ceſſive Plots, and Deſigns of Force againſt the Parliament, and the 
Kingdom; in a time of probable Invaſion from abroad, and that to 
© begin at Hull, and to take the opportunity of ſeiſing upon ſo great a 
„Magazine there; in a time of fo great diſtance and alienation of his 
«© Majeſt s Affection from his Parliament (and in Them from his King- 
dom, which they repreſent) by the wicked ſuggeſtions of a few Ma- 
*<lignant Perſons, by whoſe miſchievous Counſels he was wholely led 
te away from his Parliament, and their faithful Advices and Counſels: 

5o<in ſuch a time, the Lords and Commons in Parliament command 87 
« Fohr: Hot ham, to draw in ſome of the Train d- bands of the parts ad- 
*jacent to the Town of Hull, for the ſecuring that Town and Magazine 
© for the Service of his Majeſty, and of the Kingdom: of the ſafety 
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« whereof there is a higher Truſt repoſed in Them, than any where elſe; 
« and They are the proper Judges of the danger thereof. 
«THIS Town and Magazine being entruſted to S' John Hotham, with 
« expreſs Order not to deliver them up, but by the King's Authority 
< ſignified by both Houſes of Parliament; his Majeſty, contrary to the 
« Advice and Directions of both Houſes of Parliament, without the Au- 
<thority of any Court, or any Legal way, wherein the Law appoints 
ce the King to ſpeak and command, accompanied with the ſame evil 
ce Counſel about him that he had before, by a Verbal command requires 
« $'John Hotham to admit him into the Town, that he might diſpoſe :- 
6e of It, and of the Magazine there, according to his own, or rather ac- 
e cording to the pleaſure of thoſe evil Counſellors, who are ſtill in fo 
© much credit about him; in like manner as the Lord Dig had con- 
e tinual recourſe unto, and countenance from, the Queen's Majeſty in 
ce Holland; by which means he had opportunity ſtill to communicate his 
ee Trayterous conceptions, and ſuggeſtions to both their Majeſties, ſuch 
c as thoſe were concerning his Majeſty s retiring to a Place of Strength, 
« and Declaring himſelf, and his own advancing his Majeſty's Service 
ce jn ſuch a way beyond the Seas, and after that reſorting to his Ma- 
*jeſty in ſuch a place of Strength; and divers other things of that nature, 20 
« contain'd in his Letter to the Queen's Majeſty, and to S' Lerzs Dives; 
* a Perſon, that had not the leaſt part in this late buſineſs of Hull, and 
eas preſently diſpatched away into Holland, ſoon after his Majeſty's 
© return from Hull; for what Purpoſe, they left the world to judge. 
Po therefuſal of S' John Hotham to admit his Majeſty into Hull, 
< preſently, without any due proceſs of Law, before his Majeſty had 
e ſent up the narration of his Fact to the Parliament, he was proclaim'd 
*'Traytor; and yet it was ſaid, that therein was no violation of the Sub- 
 <je&as Rights, nor any breach of the Law, nor of the Privilege of Par- 
*liament, though 8 John Hot ham be a Member of the Houſe of Com- 30 
*mons; and that his Majeſty muſt have better reaſon, than bare Votes, 
* to believe the contrary; although the Votes of the Lords and Commons 
ein Parliament, being the Great Council of the Kingdom, are the rea- 
ſon of the King, and of the Kingdom: yet theſe Votes, they ſaid, did 
not want clear, and apparent reaſon for them; for if the ſolemn pro- 
*claiming him a Traytor ſignify any thing, it puts a Man, and all thoſe 
© that any way aid, aſſiſt, or adhere unto him, in the ſame condition of 
*'Traytors; and draws upon him all the conicquences of Treaſon: And 
if that might be done by Law, without due proceſs of Law, the Sub- 


ject hath a very poor defence of the Law; and a very ſmall, if any pro- 


portion of Liberty thereby. And it is as little ſatistaction to a Man, 
*that ſhall be expoſed to ſuch Penalties, by that Declaration of him to 
*be Traytor, to ſlay, he ſhall have a Legal Tryal afterwards, as it is to 
*condemn a Man firſt, and try him afterwards. And if there could be 
*a neceſſity for any ſuch proclaiming a Man a Traytor without due 
* proceſs of Law, yet there was none in this caſe; for his Majeſty might 
*as well have expected the judgment of Parliament (which was the 
* right way) as he had leiſure to ſend to them to demand juſtice againſt 
*8& 70:7 Hotham. And the breach of Privilege of Parliament was as 
*clcar in this Caſe, as the ſubverſion of the Subjects Common right: s 
For, though the Privileges of Parliament, do not extend to thoſe Caſes, 
*mention'd in the Declaration, of Treaſon, Felony, and Breach of Peace, 
*{o as to exempt the Members of Parliament from —_— nor 
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from all manner of Proceſs and Tryal, as it doth in other Caſes; yet 
« jt doth Privilege them in the Way, and Method of their Tryal and Pu- 
« niſhment; and that the Parliament ſhould have the Cauſe firſt brought 
« before them, that they may judge of the Fact, and of the grounds of 
« the Accuſation, and how far forth the manner of their Tryal may con- 

« cern, or not concern the Privilege of Parliament. Otherwiſe it would 
be in the power, not only of his Majeſty, but of every Private Man, 
under pretenſions of Treaſons, or thoſe other Crimes, to take any Man 
from his Service in Parliament; and fo as many one after another as 
104 he pleaſeth; and, conſequently, to make a Parliament what he will, 
« when he will; which would be a breach of ſo Eſſential a Privilege of 
« Parliament, as that the very Being thereof depends upon it. And 
therefore they no ways doubted but every One, that had taken the Pro- 
«teſtation, would, according to his Solemn Vow, and Oath, defend it 
«with his Life, and Fortune. Neither did the fitting of a Parliament 1 
« ſuſpend all, or any Law, in maintaining that Law which upholds the at 
« Privilege of Parliament; which upholds the Parliament; which up- x 
«holds the Kingdom. And they were fo far from believing, that his 
« Majeſty was the only Perſon againſt whom Treaſon could Not be com- 
voce mitted, that, in ſome ſenſe, they acknowledged he was the only Per- 
« ſon againſt whom it Could be committed; that is, as he is King: and 
that Treaſon, which is againſt the Kingdom, is more againſt the King, 
*than that which is againſt his Perſon; becauſe he is King: For that 
every Treaſon is not Treaſon, as it is againſt him as a Man, but as a 
«* Man that is a King; and as he hath relation to the Kingdom, and 
« ſtands as a Perſon entruſted with the Kingdom, and diſcharging that 
©'Truft. 
No v, they ſaid, the Caſe was truly ſtated, and all the world might 
«judge where the Fault was; although they muſt avow, that there could 
ee he no competent Judge of this, or any the like Caſe, but a Parliament. 
« And they were as confident, that his Majeſty ſhould never have cauſe 
to reſort to any other Court, or Courſe, for the vindication of his juſt 
< Privileges, and for the recovery and maintenance of his known, and 
e undoubted Rights, if there ſhould be any Invaſion, or Violation there- 
* of, than to his high Court of Parliament: And, in caſe thoſe wicked 
<« Counſellors about him, ſhould'drive him into any other Courſe from, 
« and againſt his Parliament, whatever his Majeſty's expreſſions, and 
intentions were, they ſhould appeal to all Men's Conſciences; and de- 
© fire, that they would lay their hands upon their hearts, and think with 

“ themſelves, whether ſuch Perſons, as had of late, and ſtill did reſort 

« unto his Majeſty, and had his ear, and favour moſt, either had been, 

« or were more Zealous Aſſertors of the true Proteſtant Proſeſſion (altho' 

© they believ d they were more earneſt in the Proteſtant Profeſſion, than 

«in the Proteſtant Religion) or the Law of the Land, the Liberty of 

«the Subject, and the Privileges of the Parliament, than the Members 

*of both Houſes of Parliament; who were infinuated to be the De- 

© ſerters, if not the Deſtroyers of them: And whether if they could 

< maſter this Parliament by force, they would not hold up the ſame power 

«to deprive us of all Parliaments; which are the Ground, and Pillar of 

o the Subjects Liberty, and that which only maketh Exgland a free Mo- 
*narchy. 

«Rox the Order of Aſſiſtance to the Committee of both Houſes; as 

*they had no Directions or Inſtructions, but what had the Laws for 
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their Limits, and the Safety of the Land for their Ends, fo they doubted 
< not but all perſons mention d in that Order, and all his Majeſty's good 
Subjects, would yield obedience to his Majeſty's Authority, ſignified 
tc therein by both Houſes of Parliament. And that all Men might the 
te better know their duty in matters of that nature, and upon how ſure 
A ground They go, that follow the judgment of Parliament for their 


guide, they wiſhed them judiciouſly to conſider the true meaning, 


and ground of that Statute made in the eleventh Year of King H. vn. 
ce h. 1. which was printed at large in the end of his Majeſty s Meſſage of 


* the fourth of May: That Statute provides, that none who ſhall attend, 


« upon the King and do him true Service, ſhould be attainted, or for- 
© feit any thing. What was the Scope of that Statute? To provide that 
Men ſhould not ſuffer as Traytors, for ſerving the King in his Wars 


«according to the duty of their Allegiance? If this had been all, it had 


« heen a very needleſs, and ridiculous Statute. Was it then intended 
*(as They ſeem d to take the meaning of it to be, that cauſed it to be 
printed after his Majeſty's Meſſage ) that They ſhould be free from all 
* Crime and Penalty, that ſhould follow- the King, and ſerve him in 
War in any caſe whatſoever ; whether it were for, or againſt the King. 


« dom, and the Laws thereof? That could not be; for that could not.. 


«ſtand with the duty of their Allegiance; which, in the beginning of 
the Statute, was expreſſed to be to ſerve the King for the time being 
ce in his Wars, for the defence of Him, and the Land; and therefore if 
«it be againſt the Land (as it cannot be underſtood to be other wiſe, if 


e it be againſt the Parliament, the Repreſentative body of the Kingdom) 


eit is a declining from the duty of Allegiance; which this Statute ſup- 
e poſeth may be done, though Men ſhould follow the King's Perſon in the 
«War: Otherwiſe there had been no need of ſuch a Proviſo in the end 
of the Statute, that none ſhould take the benefit thereby, that ſhould 


decline from their Allegiance. That therefore which is the principal; 


«Verb 1n this Statute 1s, The ſerving of the King for the time being; 
« which could not be meant of Perkin Warbeck, or any that ſhould call 
ce himſelf King; but ſuch a One, as whatever his Title might prove, ei- 
*ther in Himſelf, or in his Anceſtors, ſhould be receiv d, and acknow- 
*ledged for ſuch by the Kingdom; the Conſent whereof cannot be dif- 
e cern d but by Parliament; the Act whereof is the Act of the whole 
„Kingdom, by the Perſonal Suffrage of the Peers, and the delegate Con- 
«ſent of all the Commons of England. 

AND Henry the vll. a wiſe King, conſidering that what was the 


* caſe of Nich. 11. his Predeceſſor, might, by chance of battle, be his own; 


H and that he might at once, by ſuch a Statute as this, ſatisfy ſuch, as had 
«{erv'd his Predeceſſor in his Wars, and alſo ſecure thoſe, which ſhould 
*{erve Him, who might otherwiſe fear to ſerve him in the Wars; leſt, 
* by chance of Battle, That might happen to him alſo (if a Duke of Tork 
* had ſet up a Title againſt him) which had happen'd to his Predeceſſor, 
* he procured this Statute to be made, That no Man ſhould be accounted 
*a Traytor for ſerving the King, in his Wars, for the time being, that 
Lis, which was for the preſent allow'd, and receiv'd by the Parliament 
*1n behalf of the Kingdom: And, as it is truly ſuggeſted, in the pream- 


ble of the Statute, it is not agreeable to Reaſon or Conſcience, that it 5 


* ſhould be otherwiſe; ſeeing Men ſhould be put upon an Impoſſibility 
of knowing their Duty, if the judgment of the higheſt Court ſhould 
*not be a Rule, and Guide to them. And if the judgment thereof ſhould 

"be 


f 
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« he followed, where the Queſtion is, who is King? much more, what 

«;s the beſt Service of the King, and Kingdom? And therefore thoſe 

« who ſhould guide themſelves by the judgment of Parliament ought, 

« whatever happen, to be ſecure and free from all Account and Penal- 

«ties, upon the Grounds and Equity of this very Statute. 

T H Ex faid, they would conclude, that although thoſe wicked 

«Counſellors about his Majeſty, had preſumed,under his Majeſty's Name, 

«to put thatdiſhonour,and affront upon both Houſes of Parliament; and 

to make Them the countenancers of Treaſon, enough to have diſſolved 
all the bands, and finews of confidence between his Majeſty and his 

« Parliament ( of whom the Maxim of the Law is, that a diſhonourable 

thing ought not to be imagined of them) yet they doubted not, but it 

«ſhould, in the end, appear to all the world, that their endeayours had 

« been moſt hearty and ſincere, for the maintenance of the true Pro- 

«teſtant Religion; the Kings juſt Prerogative; the Laws, and Liber- 

«ties of the Land; and the Privileges of Parliament: in which endea- 

« yours, by the Grace of God, they would ſtill perfiſt, though they ſhould 

«periſh in the work; which if it ſhould be, it was much to be fear d, 

«that Religion, Laws, Liberties, and Parliaments, would not be long 
K »*lived after them. 

THis Declaration wrought more upon the minds of Men, than all 
they had done; for the buſineſs at Hull was, by very many, thought 
to be done before projected; and the Argument of the Militia to be en- 
ter d upon at firſt in paſſion, and afterwards purſued with that vehe- 
mence, inſenſibly, by being engaged; and that both extravagances had 
ſo much weighed down the King's Treſpaſſes, in coming to the Houſe 
and accuſing the Members, that a reaſonable agreement would have been 
the ſooner conſented to on all hands. But when, by this Declaration, 
they ſaw Foundations laid, upon which not only what had been al- 

50 ready done, would be well juſtified, but whatſoever they ſhould, here- 
after, find convenient to ſecond what was already done; and that not 
only the King, but the Regal Power was either ſuppreſſed, or depoſited 
in other hands; the irregularity, and monſtrouſneſs of which Principles 
found little oppoſition or reſiſtance, even for the Irregularity, and Mon- 
ſtrouſneſs; Very many thought it as unfafe to be preſent at thoſe Con- 
ſultations, as to conſent to the Concluſions; and ſo great Numbers of the 
Members of both Houſes, abſenting themſelves ; and many eſpecially of 
the Houſe of Peers, reſorted to his Majeſty at Jork. So that, in the De- 
bates of the higheſt conſequence, there was not uſually preſent, in the 

10 Houſe of Commons, the fifth part of their juſt Numbers; and, very 
often, not above a Dozen or Thirteen, in the Houſe of Peers. In the 
mean time the King had a full Court, and received all Comers with 
great clemency, and grace; calling always all the Peers to Council, and 
communicating with them all ſuch Declarations, as he thought fit to 
publiſh in Anſwer to thoſe of the Parliament; and all Meſſages, and 
whatever elſe was neceſſary to be done for the improvement of his con- 
dition: And, having now the Great Seal with him, iſſued ſuch Procla- 
mations,as were ſeaſonable for the preſervation of the Peace of the King- 
dom. Firſt he publiſhed a Declaration in Anſwer to that of the nineteen 

0 vof May, in which his Majeſty ſaid, | | 

*THAT if he could be weary of taking any pains for the ſatisfaction # ajefy's 


*of his People, and to undeceive them of thoſe ſpecious, miſchievous = 


"infuſions, which were dayly inſtilled into them to ſhake, and rene * of May. 
„their 
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« their Loyalty, and Affection to his Majeſty and his Government, after 
cc ſo full, and ample Declaration of himſelf and Intentions, and fo fair 


and ſatis factory Anſwers to all ſuch matters as had been objected to 


«him, by a Major part preſent of both Houſes of Parliament, He might 
cc well give over that labour of his Pen; and fit ſtill, till it ſhould pleaſe 
«God to enlighten the affections, and underſtandings of his good Sub- 
cc jects on his behalf (which he doubted not, but that, in His good Time 
*he would do) that they might ſee His ſufferings were Their ſufferings: 
* but fince, inſtead of applying themſelves to the method, propoſed by 
*his Majeſty, of making ſuch ſolid particular Propoſitions, as might :« 
cc eſtabliſh a good underſtanding between them, or of following the ad- 
vice of his Council of Scotland (with whom they communicated their 
cc affairs) in forbearing all means that might make the breach wider, and 
ce the wound deeper; they had choſen to purſue his Majeſty with new 
© Reproaches, or rather to continue and improve the old, by adding, and 
varying little Circumſtances and Language, in matters formerly urged 
* by them, and fully Anſwer'd by his Majeſty, He had prevailed with 
* himſelf, upon very mature and particular conſideration of it, to An- 
* {wer the late printed Book entituled a Declaration, or Remonſtrance of 
the Lords and Commons, which was order'd, the nineteenth of May: 
*laſt, to be printed and publiſhed; hoping then, that they would put 
his Majeſty to no more of that trouble, but that That ſhould have been 
ce thelaſtofſucha Nature, they would have communicated to his Peo- 
< ple; and that they would not, as they had done fince, have thought 
te fit to aſſault him with a newer Declaration, indeed of a very New na- 
«ture, and Learning; which ſhould have another Anſwer : and he 
« doubted not, but that his good Subjects would, in ſhort time, be ſo well 
«inſtructed in the differences, and miſtakings between them, that they 
would plainly diſcern, without reſigning their reaſon and underſtanding 
* to His Prerogative, or the Infallibility of a now Major part of both 
« Houſes of Parliament (infected by a few Malignant Spirits) where the 
Fault was. th 

His Majeſty ſaid, tho he ſhould, with all humility and alacrity, be 
* allways forward to acknowledge the infinite Mercy, and Providence of 
* Allmighty God, vouchfafed, ſo many ſeveral ways, to Himſelf and this 
« Nation; yet ſince God himſelf doth not allow, that we ſhould fancy, 
*and create dangers to our ſelves, that we might manifeſt, and publiſh 
his Mercy in our Deliverance; He muſt profeſs, that he did not know 
* thoſe Deliverances, mention d in the beginning of that Declaration, 
*from ſo many wicked Plots and Deſigns, ſince the beginning of this, 
Parliament; which, if they had taken effect, would have brought ruin 
and deſtruction upon this Kingdom. His Majeſty well knew the great 
labour and skill, which had been uſed to amuſe, and affright his good 
Subjects with fears, and apprehenſions of Plots and Conſpiracies; the 
* ſeveral Pamphlets publiſhed, and Letters ſcatter d up and down, full 
*of ſuch ridiculous, contemptible animadverſions to that purpoſe, as 
tho they found, for what end God knows, very unuſual countenance) 
*no Sober man would be moved with them. But, he muſt conſeſs, he 
had never been able to inform himſelf of any ſuch pernicious, form d 
* deſign againſt the Peace of the Kingdom, fince the beginning of this; 
Parliament, as was mention in that Declaration; or which might 
© beany Warrant to thoſe great Fears, both Houſes of Parliament ſeem'd 
to be tranſported with; but he had great reaſon to believe, that mw 
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© miſchief and danger had been raiſed and begotten, to the diſturbance 
*of the Kingdom, than cured and prevented, by thoſe Fears, and ſea- 
* louſies. And therefore, however the rumour, and diſcourſe of Plots 
and Conſpiracies, might have been neceſſary to the defigns of particu- 
*lar Men, they ſhould do well not to pay any falſe Devotions to All- 
mighty God, who diſcerns whether our dangers are real, or pretended. 
FH o the bringing up of the Army to London, as his Majeſty had 
heretofore, by no other direction than the teſtimony of a good Con- 
ce ſcience, call d God to Witneſs that he never had, or knew of any ſuch 
:v© Reſolution; ſo he ſaid, upon the view of the Depoſitions now publiſh'd 
«with that Declaration, 1t was not evident to his Majeſty, that there 
«was ever ſuch a Deſign; unleſs every looſe Diſcourſe, or Argument, 
ehe evidence enough of a Defign: And it was apparent, that what had 
© been ſaid of it, was near three Months before the Diſcovery to both 
* Houſes of Parliament; fo that if there were any danger threaten'd that 
ce way, it vaniſhed without any reſiſtance or prevention by the Wiſdom, 
e Power, or Authority of Them. 
I ſeem the intention of that Declaration, whatſoever other End 
«it had, was to Anſwer a Declaration, they had receiv'd from his Ma- 
20* jeſty, in Anſwer to that which was preſented to his Majeſty at Ne- 
«* Market, the ninth of March laſt ; and likewiſe his Anſwer to the Pe- 
cet ition of both Houſes, preſented to him at Tork, the 26* of March: 
«But, before it fell upon any Particular of his Majeſty's Declaration or 
* Anſwer, it complain d that the Heads of the Malignant Party had, 
ce with much Art and Induſtry, adviſed him to ſuffer divers unjuſt Scan- 
ce dals, and Imputations upon the Parliament, to be publiſhed in His 
e Name, whereby they might make it odious to the People, and, by 
e their help, deſtroy it: but not inſtancing in any one Scandal, or Im- 
ce putation, ſo publiſh'd by his Majeſty, he was, he ſaid, ſtill to ſeek for 
jo zo“ the Heads of that Malignant Party. But his good Subjects would 
*eafily underſtand, that it he were guilty of that aſperſion, he mult not 
ce only be active in raiſing the Scandal, but paſſive in the miſchief be- 
ce gotten by that Scandal, his Majeſty being an Eſſential part of the Par- 
*1ljament; and he hoped the juſt Defence of Himſelf and his Authority, 
«and the neceſſary Vindication of his Innocence and Juſtice, from the 
*;mputations laid on him, by a Major part then preſent of either or 
* both Houſes, ſhould no more be call'd a Scandal upon the Parliament, 
te than the Opinion of ſuch a part be reputed an Act of Parliament: And 
* he hoped his good Subjects would not be long miſled, by that com- 
* mon expreſſion in all the Declarations, wherein they uſurp the word 
Parliament, and apply it to countenance any Reſolution or Vote ſome 
te few had a mind to make, by calling it the Reſolution of Parliament; 
* which could never be without his Majeſty s Conſent; neither could 
© the Vote of either or both Houſes make a greater alteration in the Laws 
of the Kingdom ( ſo ſolemnly made by the advice of their Predeceſſors, 
«with the Concurrence of his Majeſty and his Anceſtors) either by 
*commanding, or inhibiting any thing (beſides the known rule of the 
Law) than his fingle Direction or Mandate could do, to which he did 
not aſcribe that Authority. 
gr that Declaration inform'd the People, that the Malignant 
party had drawn his Majeſty into the Northern Parts, far from his 
Parliament. It might, his Majeſty ſaid, more truly and properly have 
«ſaid, that it had Driven, than —_ thither; for, he — 
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« his Journey thither (for which he had no other reaſon to be ſorry, 
ce than with reference to the Cauſe of it) was only forced upon him, by 
«the true Malignant Party; which contrived and countenanced thoſe 
© harbarous Tumults, and other ſeditious Circumſtances, of which he 
ce had ſo often complain d, and hereafter ſhould ſay more; and which 
ce :ndeed threaten'd ſo much danger to his Perſon, and laid ſo much Scan- 
« Jal upon the Privilege, and Dignity of Parliament, that he wonder d 
ce jt could be mention d without bluſhes or indignation: But of that, 
canon: But why the Malignant Party ſhould be charged with the cauſing 
« Preſs to be tranſported to Torx, his Majeſty ſaid, he could not imagine; 10 
te neither had any Papers or Writings iſſued from thence, to His know- 
« ledge, but what had been extorted from him by ſuch Provocations, 
« 2s had not been before offer d to a King. And, no doubt, it would ap. 
© pear a molt trivial, and fond Exception, when all Preſſes were open 
ce to vent whatſoever they thought fit to ſay to the People (a thing un- 
« warranted by former cuſtom) that his Majeſty ſhould not make uſe 
© of all Lawful means, to publiſh his juſt, and neceſſary Anſwers there- 
«unto. As for the Authority of the Great Seal (though he did not know 
ce that it had been neceſſary to things of that nature) the ſame ſhould 


be more frequently uſed hereafter, as occaſion ſhould require; to which» 


cc he made no doubt, but the greater, and better part of his Privy Council 
« would concur; and whoſe advice he was reſolved to follow, as far as 
ce jt ſhould be agreeable to the Good, and Welfare of the Kingdom. 
«BEFORE that Declaration vouchſafed to infiſt upon any Particulars, 
«jt was pleaſed to cenſure both his Majeſty's Declaration and Anſwer 
« to be fill'd with harſh Cenſures, and cauſleſs Charges upon the Parlia- 
ce ment (ſtill miſapplying the word Parliament to the Vote of both 
« Houſes) concerning which they reſolve to give ſatisfaction to the King- 
« dom, fince they found it very difficult to ſatisfy his Majefty. If, as in 
c the uſage of the word Parliament, they had left his Majeſty out of their z» 


«thoughts; ſo by the word Kingdom, they intended to exclude all his 


people who were not within their Walls (for that was grown another 
« Phraſe of the time, the Vote of the Major part of both Houſes, and 


* ſametimes of one, was now call'd the Reſolution of the whole King- 


ce dom) his Majeſty believ'd, it might not be hard to give ſatisfaction 
*to Themſelves; otherwiſe he was confident (and, he ſaid, his confidence 
© proceeded from the uprightneſs of his own Conſcience) they would 
© never be able ſo to ſever the Affections of his Majeſty and his King- 
« dom, that what could not be ſatisfaction to the One, ſhould be to the 
Other: Neither would the Style of Humble, and Faithful, and telling - 
his Majeſty, that they will make him a Great and Glorious King, in 
*their Petitions and Remonſtrances, ſo deceive his good Subjects, that 


they would paſs over the Reproaches, Threats, and Menaces they were 


e ſtuffed with; which ſurely could not be more gently reprehended by 


his Majeſty, than by ſaying, their Expreſſions were different from the 


*utual Language to Princes; which that Declaration told him, he had 
*no occaſion to ſay : But he beliey'd, whoſoever look d over that De- 
*claration, preſented to him at New- Market, to which his was an An- 
«{wer, would find the Language throughout it to be ſo Unuſual, that, 
© before this Parliament, it could never be parallel'd; whilſt, under pre- 5. 
© tence of juſtifying their Fears, they gave ſo much countenance to the 
* diſcourſe of the Rebels of Ireland, as if they had a mind his good Sub- 
ce jects ſhould give credit to it: Otherwiſe, being warranted by the ſame 
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c evidence, which they have fince publiſhed, they would have as well 
ce declar d, That thoſe Rebels publickly threaten the rooting out the 
Name of the Exgliſb, and that they will have a King of their own, and 
*no longer be govern d by his Majeſty, as that they ſay, That they do 
ee nothing, but by his Majeſty's Authority; and that they call them- 
«ſelves the Queen's Army. And therefore he had great reaſon to com- 
* plain of the abſence of Juſtice and Integrity in that Declaration; be- 
« fides the unfitneſs of other Expreſſions. 
*<NE1THER did his Majeſty miſtake the Subſtance, or Logick of their 
100% Meflage to him, at Theobalds, concerning the Militia ; which was no 
ce other, and was ſtated to be no other, even by that Declaration that re- 
proved him, than a plain Threat, That if his Majeſty refuſed to joyn 
* with them, they would make a Law without him: Nor had the Practice 
ce fince that time been other; which would never be juſtified to the moſt 
« ordinary if not partial underſtandings, by the meer averring it to be 
* according to the Fundamental Laws of this Kingdom, without giving 
ce any directions, that the moſt Cunning and Learned Men in the Laws, 
ce might be able to find thoſe Foundations. And he would appeal unto 
ce all the world, whether they might not, with as much Juſtice, and by 
20 as much Law, have ſeiſed upon the Eſtate of every Member of both 
* Houſes who diſſented from that pretended Ordinance (which much 
* the Major part of the Houſe of Peers did, two or three ſeveral times) 
« 2s they had invaded that Power of His over the Militia, becauſe he, 
upon reaſons they had not ſo much as pretended to Anſwer, refuſed 
«to Conſent to that Propofition. 
ce AND if no better Effects, than loſs of Time, and hinderance of the 
e publick Affairs, had been found by his Anſwers and Replies, all good 
« Men might judge by whoſe default, and whoſe want of Duty, ſuch 
« Effe&ts had been; for as his End, indeed his only End, in thoſe An- 
-*ſwers and Replies, had been the ſettlement and compoſure of publick 
ce Affairs; ſo, he was aſſured, and moſt Men did believe, that if that due 
* regard and reverence had been given to his Words, and that conſent 
* and obedience to his Counſels, which he expected, there had been, be- 
te fore that time, a chearful calm upon the face of the whole Kingdom; 
*every Man enjoying his own, with all poſſible peace and fecurity that 
e can be imagin'd; which ſurely thoſe Men did not defire, who (after 
* all thoſe Acts of Juſtice, and Favour pafled by him, this Parliament; 
* all thoſe Sufferings, and Affronts, endured and undergone by him) 
* thought fit ſtill to reproach him with Ship-money, Coat and Conduct- 
4*© money, and other things ſo abundantly declar d, as that Declaration 
«it ſelf confeſſed, in the general Remonſtrance of the State of the King- 
dom, publiſh'd in November laſt; which his Majeſty wonder d to find 
*now ayow(d to be the Remonſtrance of both Houſes; and which, he 
«was ſure, was preſented to him only by the Houſe of Commons; and 
did never, and, he was confident, in that time could never have paſſed 
*the Houſe of Peers; the Concurrence, and Authority of which, was 
*not then thought neceſſary. Should his Majeſty believe thoſe Re- 
% proaches to be the Voice of the Kingdom of England, That all his 
© loving Subjects eaſed, refreſhed, ſtrengthen d, and abundantly ſatisfied 
Jo“ with his Acts of Grace and Favour. towards them, were willing to be 
involved in thoſe unthankful Expreſſions? He would appeal to the 
Thanks, and Acknowledgements publiſhed in the Petitions of moſt of 
*the Counties of Eugland; to the Teſtimony, and Thanks, he had 
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< receiv'd from both Houſes of Parliament; how ſeaſonable, how agree- 
Able that uſage was to his Majeſties Merit, or their former Expreſ. 
6e fjons. 

ce Hs Majeſty ſaid, he had not at all ſwerved, or departed from his 
« Reſolutions, or Words, in the beginning of this Parliament: He had 
ce ſaid, he was reſolved to put himſelf freely, and clearly upon the Love 
c and Affection of his Engliſh Subjects; and he ſaid fo ſtill, as far as con- 
c cerns England. And he calld Allmighty God to Witneſs, all his Com- 
c plaints and Jealouſies, which had never been cauſleſs, nor of his Houſes 
6 of Parliament (but of ſome few Schiſmatical, Factious, and Ambi- 10 
*tious Spirits; and upon grounds, as he feared, a ſhort time would juſtify 
to the world) his Denial of the Militia, his abſenting himſelf from 
« .oudon, had been the effects of an upright, and faithful Affection to 
© his Engliſh Subjects; that he might be able, through all the Inconve- 
© niences he might be compell'd to wreſtle with, at laſt to preſerve, and 
© reſtore their Religion, Laws, and Liberties unto them. 

«SINCE the Proceeding againſt the Lord Kimbolton, and the five 
ce Members, was ſtill looked upon, and fo often preſſed, as ſo great an 
« advantage againſt his Majeſty, that no Retraction made by him, nor 
ce no Action, ſince that time committed againſt Him, and the Law of- 
*the Land, under the pretence of Vindication of Privilege, could ſa- 
e tisfy the Contrivers of that Declaration, but that they would have his 
good Subjects believe, the Accuſation of thoſe fix Members muſt be 
A Plot for the breaking the Neck of the Parliament (a ſtrange Arro- 
* grance if any of thoſe Members had the Penning of that Declaration) 
and that it was ſo often urged againſt him, as if by that ſingle, caſual 
« Miſtake of his, in Form only, he had forfeited all Duty, Credit, and 
« Allegiance from his People, he ſaid, he would, without endeayouring 
*to excuſe that, which in truth was an Errour (his going to the Houſe 
* of Commons) give his People, a full, and clear narration ofthe matter; 
«* of Fact; aſſuring himſelf, that his good Subjects would not find his 
«carriage, in that buſineſs, ſuch as had been reported. 

*H1s Majeſty ſaid, that when he reſolved, upon ſuch grounds, as, 
© when they ſhould be publiſhed, would ſatisfy the world, that it was 
fit for his own Safety, and Honour, and the Peace of the Kingdom, 
*to proceed againſt thoſe Perſons; tho he well knew, there was no de- 
e gree of Privilege in that Caſe; yet, to ſhew his defire of Correſpon- 
© dence with the two Houſes of Parliament, he choſe rather than to ap- 
<« prehend their Perſons by the ordinary Miniſters of Juſtice (which, ac- 
«cording to the opinion, and practice of former times, he might have 4o 
* done ) to command his Atturney General, to acquaint his Houſe off 
Peers with his intention, and the general matters of his charge (which 
*was yet more particular, than a meer accuſation) and to proceed ac- 
*cordingly; and at the ſame time ſent a ſworn Servant, a Serjeant at 
* Armes, to the Houle of Commons, to acquaint them, that his Majeſty 
ce did accuſe, and intended to proſecute the five Members of that Houſe 
for High-Trealon; and did require, that their Perſons might be ſe- 
*cured in Cuſtody. This he did, not only to ſhew that he intended not 
ee to violate, or invade their Privileges, but to uſe more Ceremony to- 
*wards them, than he then conceiy'd in juſtice might be required of;- 
*him; and expected at leaft ſuch an Anſwer, as might inform him, if 
* he were out of the way; but he received none at all; only, in the In- 
* ſtant, without offering any thing of their Privileges to his conſideration, 
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can Order was made, and the ſame night publiſhed in Print, That if 
any Perſon whatſoever, ſhould offer to arreſt the Perſon of any Mem- 
« ber of that Houſe, without firſt acquainting that Houſe therewith, and 
© receiving further Ordgr from that Houſe, that it ſhould beLawfulfor 
« ſuch Member, or any Perſon, to reſiſt them, and to ſtand upon his, 
« or their Guard of Defence; and to make reſiſtance, according to the 
«proteſtation taken to Defend the Privilege of Parliament: And this 
« was the firſt time that he heard the Proteſtation might be wreſted to 
« ſuch a ſenſe, or that in auy Caſe, though ofthe moſt undoubted and un- 
« queſtionable Privilege, it might be Lawful for any Perſon to reſiſt, 
« 2nd uſe violence againſt a publick Miniſter of Juſtice, arm'd with Law- 
ful Authority; though his Majeſty well knew, that even ſuch a Miniſter 
© might be puniſh for executing ſuch Authority. 

«UyroN Viewing that Order, his Majeſty confeſſed, he was ſome- 
« what amazed, having never ſeen, or heard of the like; though he had 
« known Members of either Houſe committed, without ſo much For- 
e mality as he had uſed, and upon Crimes of a far inferiour nature to 
«thoſe he had ſuggeſted; and having no courſe propoſed him for his 
cc Proceeding, he was, upon the matter, only told, that againſt thoſe 
« Perſons he was not to proceed at all; that they were above His reach, 
« or the reach of the Law. It was not eaſy for him to reſolve what to 
* do: If he imploy d his Miniſters of Juſtice in the uſual way for their 
« apprehenfion , who without doubt would not have refuſed to have 
«executed his Lawful Commands, he ſaw what oppoſition, and reſiſtance, 
«was like to be made; which very probably might have coſt ſame Blood: 
«Tf he ſate ſtill, and defifted upon that Terrour, he ſhould, at the beſt, 
ce have confeſſed his own want of Power, and the weakneſs of the Law. 
In that ſtreight, he put on a ſuddain Reſolution, to try whether his 
4 own Preſence, and a clear diſcovery of his Intention, which happily 
© might not have been ſo well underſtood, could remove thoſe Doubts, 
and prevent thoſe Inconveniences, which ſeem d to have been threaten'd; 
and thereupon, he reſolved to go, in his own Perſon, to the Houſe of 
Commons; which he diſcover not, till the very minute of his going; 
« when he ſent out Orders, that his Servants, and ſuch Gentlemen as 
«were then in his Court, ſnould attend him to Ver; but giving 
them expreſs Command, as he had expreſſed in his Anſwer to the Ordi- 
* nance, that no Accidents, or Proyocation, ſhould draw them to any 
*{uch Action, as might imply a purpoſe of Force in his Majeſty; And 
« Himſelf, requiring thoſe of his Train not to come within the Door, 
«went into the Houſe of Commons; the bare doing of which, he did 
«not then conceive, would have been thought more a breach of Privi- 
lege, than if he had gone to the Houſe of Peers, and ſent for them to 
*come to him; which was the uſual cuſtom. 

H E uſed the beſt Expreſſions he could, to aſſure them how far he 
© was from any intention of violating their Privileges; that he intended 
*to proceed legally, and ſpeedily againſt the Perſons he had accuſed; 
e and defired therefore, if they were in the Houſe, that they might be 
« qeliverd to him; or if abſent, that ſuch courſe might be taken for 
*their forth coming, as might ſatisfy his juſt Demands; and ſo he de- 
< parted, having no other purpoſe of Force, if they had been in the Houſe 
*than he had before proteſted, before God, in his Anſwer to the Ordi- 
* nance. They had an account now of His part of that ſtory fully; his 
People might judge freely of it. What follow'd on Their part (tho 
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te that Declaration ſaid, it could not withdraw any part of their reverence 
ce and obedience from his Majeſty; it might be any part of Theirs it did 
© not) he ſhould have too much cauſe hereafter to inform the World. 
*H1s Majeſty ſaid, there would be no end of this diſcourſe, and of up. 
ce braiding him with evil Counſellors, if, upon his conſtant denial of know- 
ce jng any, they would not vouchſafe to inform him of them; and after 
ce eight Months amufing the Kingdom with the expectation of the dif. 
*covery of a Malignant Party, and of evil Counſellors, they would not 
* at laſt name any, nor deſcribe them. Let the Actions or Lives of Men 
*be examin d, Who had contriv'd, counſelld, actually conſented too 
< grieve, and burthen his People; and if ſuch were now about his Ma. 
« jeſty, or any againſt whom any notorious, malicious crime could be 
e proved, if He ſhelter d and protected any ſuch, let his Injuſtice be 
<publiſh'd to the world: but till that were done Particularly and Ma- 
© nifeſtly (for he ſhould never conclude any Man upon a bare, general 


Vote of the Major part of either, or both Houſes, till it were evident, 


that that Major part was without Paſſion or Affection) he muſt look 
upon the charge that Declaration put upon him, of cheriſhing and coun. 
© tenancing a diſcontented party of the Kingdom againſt them, as a hea- 
ce vier and unjuſter Tax upon his Juſtice and Honour, than any He had, a 
*or could lay, upon the framers of that Declaration. And now, to 
* countenance thoſe unhandſome Expreſſions, whereby they uſually had 
c implied his Majefty's connivance at, or want of Zeal againſt, the Re- 
ce bellion of Ireland (ſo odious to all good Men) they had found a new 
*way of exprobration : That the Proclamation againſt thoſe bloody 
©Traytors came not out till the beginning of Zazuary, though that Re- 
« bellion broke out in October, and then, by ſpecial command from his 
« Majeſty, but forty copies were appointed to be printed. His Majeſty 
* ſaid it was well known where he was at that time, when that Rebel. 
*ljon broke forth; in Scoz/and: That He immediately, from thence, 3» 
«recommended the care of that Bufineſs to both Houſes of Parliament 
© here, after he had provided for all fitting Supplies from his Kingdom of 
Scotland: That after his return thither, he obſery'd all thoſe Forms 
© for that Service, which he was adviſed to by his Council of Ireland, or 
* both Houſes of Parliament here, and if no Proclamation iſſued out 
* ſooner (of which, for the preſent, he was not certain; but thought 
te that others, by his directions, were iſſued before that time) it was, be- 
*cauſe the Lords Juſtices of the Kingdom defired them no ſooner; and 
* when they did, the Number they defired was but Twenty; which they 
e adviſed might be figned by his Majeſty; which he, for expedition of 
the Service, commanded to be printed; a Circumſtance not required 
*by them; thereupon he ſigned more of them, than his Juſtices deſired; 
9 af which was very well known to ſome Members of one, or both 
* Houſes of Parliament; who had the more to Anſwer, if they forbore 
to expreſs it at the paſſing of that Declaration; and if they did expreſs 
«it, he had the greater reaſon to complain, that ſo envious an Aſperfion 
*ſhould be caſt on his Majeſty to his People, when they knew well how 
*to Anſwer their own ObjeCtion. 
*WHAaT that Complaint was againſt the Parliament, put forth in 
* His Name, which was ſuch an Evidence and Countenance to the Re-; 
bels, and ſpoke the ſame Language of the Parliament which the Rebels 
*©4id, he ſaid he could not underſtand. All his Anſwers and Declara- 
«tions had been, and were, own'd by himſelf; and had been atteſted 
4 ce under 
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«under his own hand; if any other had been publiſhed in his Name, 
and without his Authority, it would be eaſy for both Houſes of Par- 
<liament to diſcover, and apprehend the Authors: And he wiſhd, that 
« whoſoever was truſted with the Drawing, and Penning that Declara- 
«tion, had no more Authority,. or Cunning to impoſe upon, or deceive 
« a Major part of thoſe Votes, by which it paſſed, than any Man had to 
prevail with his Majeſty to publiſh in his Name any thing, bur the 
«ſenſe, and reſolution of his own Heart; or that the contriver of that 
« Declaration could, with as good a conſcience, call God to Witneſs, that 
call his Counſels and Endeayours had been free from all private Aimes, 
« perſonal ReſpeRt or Paſſions whatſoever, as his Majeſty had done, and 
did, That he never had, or knew of any ſuch Reſolution of bringing up 
the Army to London. 

* AND fince that new Device was found out, inſtead of Anſwering 
< his reaſons, or ſatisfying his juſt demands, to blaſt his Declarations and 
« Anſwers, as if they were not his own; a bold, ſenſleſs Imputation: 
He ſaid he was ſure, that every Anſwer, and Declaration, publiſhed 
« by his Majeſty, was much more his own, than any one of thoſe bold, 
© threatning, and reproachful Petitions, and Remonſtrances, were the 
* Acts of either, or both Houſes. And if the Penner of that Declara- 
t jon had been careful of the Truſt repoſed in him, he would never have 
denied (and thereupon found fault with his Majeſty's juſt indignation ) 
* in the Text or Margent, that his Majeſty had never been charged with 
the Intention of any Force; and that in their whole Declaration, there 
© was no one word tending to any ſuch reproach; the contrary whereof 
« was ſo evident, that his Majeſty was, in expreſs terms, charged in that 
Declaration, that he had ſent them gracious Meflages, when, with His 
privity, bringing up the Army was in agitation; and, even in that De- 
*claration, they ſought to make the People believe ſome ſuch thing to 
© be proved, in the depoſitions therewith publiſhed ; wherein, his Ma- 
jeſty doubted not, they would as much fail, as they did in their cenſure 
« of that Petition, ſnew d formerly to his Majeſty by Captain Leg, and 
«ſubſcribed by him C. R. which, notwithſtanding his Majeſty's full, and 
© particular narration of the ſubſtance of that Petition, the circumſtances 
*of ſeeing and approving it, that Declaration was pleaſed to ſay, was 
«full of Scandal to the Parliament, and might have proved dangerous 
*to the whole Kingdom. If they had that dangerous Petition in their 
* hands, his Majeſty ſaid, he had no reaſon to believe any tenderneſs to- 
* wards Him had kept them from communicating it; if they had it not, 
o © his Majeſty ought to have been believ d: But that all good People 
e might compute their other pretended dangers by their clear under- 
*ftanding of that, the noiſe whereof had not been inferiour to any of 
*the reſt, his Majeſty ſaid, he had recover d a true Copy of the very 
« Petition he had fignd with C. R. which ſhould, in fit time, bepubliſhd; 
*and which, he hoped, would open the eyes of his good People. 

*CoNCERNING his Warrant for M' Jermyn's Paſſage, his Anſwer 
«was true, and full; but for his black ſattin Suit, and white Boots, he 
*could give no Account. 

* H1s Majeſty had complain d in his Declaration, and, as often as he 
o“ ſhould have occaſion to mention his return, and reſidence near London, 
che ſhould complain, of the barbarous and ſeditious Tumults at Mbite- 
Hall, and Weſtminſter; which indeed had been ſo full of Scandal to 


his Government, and danger to his Perſon, that he ſhould never _— 
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« of his return thither, till he had Juſtice for what was paſt, and Secu- 
e rity for the time to come: And if there were ſo great a neceſſity, or 
ce defire of his return, as was pretended, in all this time, upon fo often 


E preſſing his deſires, and upon cauſes fo notorious, he ſhould at leaſt 


* ſaw not thoſe Numbers, and heard not thoſe Cries? And yet lawful 


loud to pull down the Abby at Ye/imin/ter, had not his Majeſty juſt 


te and that was true: And the unneceſlary Precedent, cited in that De- 


ce have procured ſome Order for the future. But that Declaration told 
te his Majeſty he was, upon the matter, miſtaken; the reſort of the Ci- 
ce tizens to Veſiminſter was as lawful, as the reſort of great Numbers 
« every day in the Term to the Ordinary Courts of Juſtice ; They knew 
*no Tumults. Strange! was the diſorderly appearance of ſo man 

ce thouſand People, with Staves and Swords, crying through the Streets, 10 
e Feſtmin/ter-Hall, the Paſſage between both Houſes ( inſomuch as the 
“Members could hardly paſs to and fro) No Biſbops, down with the 
« Biſhops, No Tumults? What Member was there ot either Houſe, that 


* Aſſemblies! Were not ſeveral Members of either Houſe, aſſaulted, 
ce threaten d, and evilly entreated? And yet no Tumults! Why made 
* the Houſe of Peers a Declaration, and ſent it down to the Houſe of 
* Commons for the ſuppreſſing of Tumults, if there were no Tumults? 
« And if there were any, why was not ſuch a Declaration conſented to, 
ce and publiſhed? When the Attempts were ſo viſible, and threats ſo.» | 


ce cauſe to apprehend, that ſuch People might continue their work to 
&« JPhite-Hall? Yet no Tumults? What a ſtrange time are We in, that 
«a few impudent, malicious (to give them no worſe term) Men ſhould 
«caſt ſuch a Miſt of error before the eyes of both Houſes of Parlia- 
«© ment, as that they either could not, or would not, ſee how manifeſtly 
*they injured themſelves, by maintaining thoſe viſible untruths. His 
“ Majeſty ſaid, he would ſay no more: by the help of God and the Law, 
che would have Juſtice for tthoſe Tumults. 

FROM excepting, how weightily every Man might judge, to what; 
* his Majeſty had ſaid, that Declaration proceeded to cenſure him for 
* what he had not ſaid; for the prudent Omiſſions in his Anſwers: His 
ce Majeſty had forborne to ſay any thing of the words ſpoken at Ken/my- 
en; or the Articles againſt his deareſt Conſort, and the Accuſation of 
«the ſix Members: Of the laſt, his Majeſty ſaid, he had ſpoken often; 
«and he thought, enough of the other two; but having never accuſed 
«any (though God knew what truth there might be in either) he had 
*no reaſon to give any particular Anſwer. 

“H E ſaid, he did not reckon himſelf bereay'd of any part of his Pre. 

e rogative; which he was pleaſed freely, for a time, to part with by Bill; 
« yet he muſt ſay, he expreſſed a great Truſt in his two Houſes of Par- 
«liament, when he diveſted himſelf of the power of diſſolving this Par- 
*liament; which was a juſt, neceſſary, and proper Prerogative. But he 
ce was glad to hear their reſolution, that it ſhould not encourage them to 
ce do any thing, which other wiſe had not been fit to have been done: It 
«it did, it would be ſuch a breach of Truſt, as God would require an 
ce Account for at their hands. 

*FoR the Militia, he had ſaid ſo much of it before, and the Point 
ce was ſo well underſtood by all Men, that he would waſt time no more 
«in that Diſpute. He never had ſaid, there was no ſuch thing as an Ordi- q 
* nance, though he knew that they had been long diſuſed, but that there 
* was never any Ordinance, or could be any, without the King's conſent ; 


* claration, 
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« claration, did not offer to prove the contrary. But enough of that; 
* God and the Law muſtdetermine that buſineſs. 

„NE IT HER had that Declaration, given his Majeſty any ſatisfaction 
concerning the Votes of the fifteenth and fixteenth of March laſt; 
«* which he muſt declare, and appeal to all the world in the Point, to 
© be the greateſt violation of his Majeſty's Privilege, the Law of the 
Land, the Liberty of the Subject, and the Right of Parliament, that 
could be imagin d. One of thoſe Votes was, and there would need no 
* other todeſtroy the King and People, That when the Lords and Com- 

0“ mons (it is well the Commons are admitted to their part in Judicature) 
« ſhall declare what the Law of the Land is, the ſame muſt be aſſented 
*toandobey'd; that is the ſenſe in few words. Where isevery Man's 
Property, every Man's Liberty? Ifthe Major part of both Houſes de- 
© clare, that the Law is that the younger Brother ſhall inherit; what 
eis become of all the Families, and Eſtates in the Kingdom? If they 
declare, that by the Fundamental Laws of the Land, ſuch a raſh Action, 
* ſuch an unadviſed Word, ought to be puniſh'd by perpetual Impriſon- 
© ment, is not the Liberty of the Subject, durante beneplacito, remedi- 
*leſs? That Declaration confeſſes, they pretend not to a power of 

»* making new Laws; that without his Majeſty, they could not do That: 
They needed no ſuch power, if their Declaration could ſuſpend this 
«Statute from being obey d, or executed. If they had power to declare 
*the Lord Dighy's waiting upon his Majeſty, at Hampton. Court, and 
© thence vifiting ſome Officers at Aingſton, with a Coach and fix Horſes, 
to be levying of War, and High-Treaſon; and S' John Hotham's de- 
*fying his Majeſty to his face, keeping his Majeſty's Town, Fort, and 
Goods againſt him, by force of Armes, to be an Act of Affection, and 
*Loyalty ; What needed a power of making new Laws? Or would 
«there be ſuch a thing as Law left? 

% HE defired his good Subjects to mark the reaſon, and conſequence 
* of thoſe Votes; the progreſs they had allready made, and how infinite 
the progreſs might be. Firſt they Voted the Kingdom was in Immi- 
*nent danger (it was now above three Months fince they diſcernd it) 
*from Enemies abroad, and from a Popiſh, and diſaffected party at 
* home; that is matter of Fact; the Law follows: This Vote had given 
*them Authority by Law, the Fundamental Laws of the Kingdom, to 
ce order and diſpoſe of the Militia of the Kingdom; and, with this Power, 
and to prevent that danger, to enter into his Majeſty's Towns, ſeiſe 
© upon his Magazine, and, by Force, keep both from him. Was not 

+» that his Majeſty's Caſe? Firſt, they Vote he had an Intention to levy 
War againſt his Parliament; that is matter of Fact; Then they declare 
* fach as ſhall aſſiſt him, to be guilty of High-Treaſon; that is the Law, 

and proved by two Statutes Themſelves knew to be repealed. No mat- 

*ter or that, They declareit. Upon this ground they exerciſe the Mi- 
«litia; and ſo actually do that upon his Majeſty, which they had Voted 
He intended to do upon Them. Who could not ſee the confuſion, 
*that muſt follow upon ſuch Power of Declaring? Ifthey ſhould now 
Vote that his Majeſty did not write this Declaration, but that ſuch a 
One did it, which was ſtill matter of Fact; and then Declare, that, for 

got ſo doing, he was an Enemy to the Common-wealth; what was become 
« of the Law that man was born to? And if all their Zeal for the de- 
© fence of the Law, were but to defend that which They Declared to be 
Law, their own Votes; it would not —_ their power to — 
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« Man of their good Intentions to the publick Peace, but ſuch who were 
« willing to relinquiſh their Title to Magna Charta, and hold their Lives, 
and Fortunes by a Vote of the Major part of both Houſes. In a word, 
« his Majeſty denied not, but they might have power to declare in a par- 
« ticular, doubtful Caſe, regularly brought before them, what Law is: 
« But to make a general Declaration, whereby the known rule of the 
L Law might be crofled, or alter d, they had no power; nor could exer- 
«ciſe any, without bringing the Life and Liberty of the Subject to a 
«*[ awleſs, and Arbitrary Subjection. 

« H1s Majeſty had complain d (and the world might Judge of the 
« Juſtice, and Neceſſity of that complaint) of the multitude of ſeditious 
« Pamphlets, and Sermons; and that Declaration told him, they knew 
ce he had ways enough in his ordinary Courts of Juſtice to puniſh thoſe; 
ſo, his Majeſty ſaid, he had to puniſh Tumults and Riots; and yet 
they would not ſerve his turn to keep his Towns, his Forreſts, and 
<« Parks from violence. And it might be, though thoſe Courts had ſtill the 
« Power to puniſh, they might have loſt the skill to define, what Tu- 
© mults and Riots are; otherwiſe a Jury in Southwark, legally impan- 
ce nell'd to examine a Riot there, would not have been ſuperſeded, and 


18 


e the Sheriff enjoyn d not to proceed, by virtue of an Order of the Houſe » 


ce of Commons; which, it ſeem d, at that time had the ſole power of De- 
* claring. But it was no wonder that they who could not ſee the Tu- 

te mults, did not conſider the Pamphlets and Sermons; though the Au- 
© thor of the Prote/tation Proteſted, were well known to be Burton (that 
te infamous diſturber of the Peace of the Church and State) and that he 
te Preach'd it at Weſtminſter, in the hearing of divers Members of the 
*« Houſe of Commons. But of ſuch Pamphlets and ſeditious Preachers 
«(divers whereof had been recommended, if not impoſed upon ſeveral 
© Pariſhes, by ſome Members of both Houſes, by what Authority his 
* Majeſty knew not) he would hereafter take a further Account. 

«His Majeſty ſaid, he confeſſed he had little skill in the Laws; and 
ce thoſe that had had moſt, he found now were much to ſeek: Yet he 
*could not underſtand or believe, that every ordinary Court, or any 
Court, had power to raiſe what Guard they pleaſed, and under what 
* Command they pleaſed. Neither could he imagine, what dangerous 
* Effects they found by the Guard he appointed them; or indeed any 
te the leaſt occaſion, why they needed any Guard at all. 

«Bur of all the Imputations, ſo cauſleſsly and unjuſtly laid upon his 
« Majeſty by that Declaration, he ſaid, he muſt wonder at that Charge 
«ſo apparently, and evidently Untrue; That ſuch were continually pre- 
*ferrd and countenanced by him, who were friends or favourers or 
*related unto the chief Authors, and Actors of that Arbitrary Power 
«heretofore practiced, and complain d of: And on the other fide, that 
* ſuch as did appear againſt it, were daily diſcountenanced, and diſgraced. 


40 


*He ſaid, he would know One Perſon that contributed to the ills of 


*thoſe times, or had dependence upon thoſe that did, whom he did, or 
* lately had countenanced, or. preferr d; nay he was confident (and he 
*look'd for no other at their hands) as they had been always moſt 
* Eminent Aſſerters of the publick Liberties; ſo if they found his Ma- 
jeſty inclined to any thing not agreeable to Honour and Juſtice, they 
* would leave him to morrow. Whether difterent Perſons had not, and 
did not receive countenance elſewhere, and upon what grounds, all 
Men might judge; and whether his Majeſty had not been forward 
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enough to honour and prefer thoſe of the moſt contrary opinion, how 
< little comfort ſoever he had of thoſe Preferments, in beſtowing of 
«which, hereafter, he would be more guided by Men's Actions, than 
* Opinions. And therefore he had good cauſe to beſtow that admoni- 
tion (for his Majeſty aſſured them, it was an admonition of his Own) 
« upon both his Houſes of Parliament, to take heed of inclining, under 
the ſpecious ſhews of Neceſſity and Danger, to the exerciſe of ſuch an 
« Arbitrary Power, they before complain'd of: The Advice would do 
e no harm, and he ſhould be glad to ſee it followed. 

1 ©H1s Majeſty asked, if all the ſpecious Promiſes, and loud Profeſſions, 
* of making him a great and a glorious King; of ſettling a greater Re- 
«yenue upon his Majeſty, than any of his Anceſtors had enjoyed; of 
© making him to be honour at home, and fear d abroad; were reſolved 
into this, That they would be ready to ſettle his Revenue in an Ho- 
* nourable proportion, whenhe ſhould put himſelf in ſuch a poſture of 
Government, that his Subjects might be ſecure to enjoy his juſt Pro- 
© teCtion for their Religion, Laws, and Liberties ? What poſture of Go- 
«yernment they intended, he knew not; nor could he imagine what ſe- 
© curity his good Subjects could defire for their Religion, Laws, and Li- 

10 CE herties, which he had not offer d or fully given. And was it ſuitable 

- * to the Duty, and Dignity of both Houſes of Parliament, to Anſwer his 
particular, weighty Expreſſions of the cauſes of his remove from Lou. 
don, ſo generally known to the Kingdom, with a Scoff; That they 
*hoped he was driven from thence, not by his own fears, but by the 
c fears of the Lord Dzgby, and his retinue of Cavaliers? Sure, his Ma- 
« jeſty ſaid, the Penner of that Declaration, inſerted that ungrave and 
«znſolent Expreſſion, as he had done divers others, without the conſent, 
© or examination of both Houſes; who would not ſo lightly have de- 
< parted from their former profeſſions of Duty to his Majeſty. 

I 3” ©WHETHER the way to a good underſtanding between his Majeſty, 

and his People, had been as zealouſly preſſed by Them, as it had been 

* profeſſed, and deſired by Him, would beeafily diſcerned by them, who 
e obſerved, that He had left no publick Act undone on His part, which, 
in the leaſt degree, might be neceſſary to the peace, plenty, and ſecu- 
© rity of his Subjects: And that They had not diſpatched one Act, which 
© had given the leaſt evidence of their particular affection, and kindneſs 
* to his Majeſty; but, on the contrary, had diſcountenanced and hin- 
der d the Teſtimony other Men would give to him of their affections. 
«Witneſs the ſtopping, and keeping back the Bill of Subſidies, granted 
tote by the Clergy allmoſt a year fince; which, tho his Perſonal wants were 
© ſo notoriouſly known, they would not, to that time, paſs; fo not only 
© forbearing to ſupply his Majeſty themſelves, but keeping the love, and 
bounty of other Men from him; and affording no other Anſwers to 
all his defires, all his reaſons (indeed not to be Anſwer'd ) than that 
he muſt not make his underſtanding, or reaſon, the Rule of his Go- 
«*yernment; but ſuffer himſelf to be aſſiſted (which his Majeſty never 
denied) by his Great Council. He ſaid, he required no other Liberty 
*to his Will, than the meaneſt of Them did (he wiſhed they would all. 
© ways uſe that Liberty) not to confent to any thing evidently contrary 

* i2*to his conſcience, and underſtanding. And he had, and ſhould allways 

give as much eſtimation, and regard to the Advice, and Counſel of 
* both Houſes of Parliament, as ever Prince had done: But he ſhould 
© never, and he hoped his People would never, account the — | 
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ccf a few Factious, Seditious Perſons, a Malignant Party, who would 
cc ſacrifice the Common-wealth to their own fury and ambition, the 
« Wiſdom of Parliament; and that the juſtifying, and defending of ſuch - 
e Perſons (of whom, and of their particular, ſiniſter ways, to compaſs 
«their own bad ends, his Majeſty would ſhortly inform the world) 
c was not the way to preſerve Parliaments, but was the oppoſing, and 
« preferring a few unworthy Perſons, before their Duty to their King, 
« or their Care of the Kingdom. They would have his Majeſty remem- 
ce ber, that His Reſolutions did concern Kingdoms, and therefore not to 
be molded by his own underſtanding: He ſaid, he did well remember. 
«it; but he would have Them remember, that when their Conſulta- 
«tions endeavour'd to leflen the Office, and Dignity of a King, they 
ce medled with that which is not within their determination, and of 
* which his Majeſty muſt give an Account to God, and his other King. 
c doms, and muſt maintain with the Sacrifice of his Life. 

LAST Lx, that Declaration told the People of a preſent, deſperate, 
«and malicious Plot the Malignant Party was then acting, under the 
* plauſible notions of ſtirring Men up to a care of preſerving the Kings 
« Prerogative; maintaining the diſcipline of the Church; upholding and 
© continuing the reverence, and folemnity of God's Service; and en-,, 
e couraging Learning (indeed plauſible, and Honourable notions to act 
any thing upon) and that upon thoſe grounds divers mutinous Peti- 
tions had been framed in London, Kent, and other places: His Majeſty 
*asked upon what grounds theſe Men would have Petitions framed ? 


Had ſo many Petitions, even againſt the form, and conſtitution of the 


Kingdom and the Laws eſtabliſhed, been joyfully received, and ac. 
*cepted? And ſhould Petitions framed upon thoſe grounds be called 
« Mutinous? Had a multitude of mean, unknown, inconſiderable, con- 
e temptible Perſons, about the City, and Suburbs of London, had li 

© to Petition againſt the Government of the Church; againſt the Book of; 
*Common Prayer; againſt the Freedom, and Privilege of Parliament; 
*and been thanked for it; and ſhould it be called Mutiny, in the greateſt 
and beſt Citizens of London, and the Gentry and Commonalty of Aent, 
to frame Petitions upon thoſe grounds; and to defire to be governed 
* by the known Laws of the Land, not by Orders and Votes of either, 
*or both Houſes? Could this be thought the Wiſdom; and Juſtice of both 
* Houſes of Parliament? Was it not evidently the work of a Faction, 
*within or without both Houſes, who deceived the Truſt repoſed in 
them; and had now told his Majeſty, what Mutiny was? To ſtir Men 
*up to a care of preſerving his Prerogative, maintaining the diſcipline @ | 
of the Church, upholding and continuing the reverence, and ſolem- 
*nity oſ God's Service, encouraging of Learning, was Mutiny. Let 
* Heaven and Earth, God and Man, judge between his Majeſty and theſe 
* Men: And however ſuch Petitions were there called Mutinous; and 
*the Petitioners threatn'd, diſcountenanced, cenſured, and impriſoned ; 
*1t they brought ſuch Petitions to his Majeſty he would gracionſly re- 
ceive them; and defend Them and their Rights, againſt what Power 
* foever, with the utmoſt hazard of his being. 


His Majeſty ſaid, he had been the longer, to his very great pain, 


Lin this Anſwer, that he might give the world ſatisfaction, even in the 5? 


* moſt trivial Particulars, which had been obje&ed againſt him; and 

that he might not be again reproached, with any more prudent Omiſ- 

*fions. If he had been compelled to ſharper Language, than his 8 
1 c affecte 
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« affected, it might be conſider d, how vile, how inſufferable his Provo- 

* cations had been: And, except to repel force were to aſſault, and to 

give punctual and neceflary Anſwers to rough, and infolent Demands, 
<«yere to make Invectives, he was confident the world would accuſe his 
« Majeſty of too much mildneſs; and all his good Subjects would think, 
« he was not well dealt with; and would judge of his Majeſty, and of 
« their own happineſs, and ſecurity in him, by his Actions; which he 
«defired might no longer proſper , or have a bleſſing from God upon 
„them, and his Majeſty, than they ſhould be directed to the Glory of 

:o® God in the maintenance of the true Proteſtant Profeſſion; to the pre- 
< ſervation of the Property and Liberty of the Subject, in the obſerva- 
ce tion of the Laws; and to the maintenance of the Rights and Freedom 
* of Parliament, in the allowance and protection of all their juſt Pri- 
< yileges. 

THIS Declaration was no ſooner publiſhed, but his Majeſty likewiſe 
ſet forth an Anſwer to that other Declaration, of the 26" of May: in 
which he ſaid, © That wholoever looked over the late Remonſtrance, 7 Ks 
« entituled 4 Declaration of the Lords and Commons , of the 26" of HAL 
* May, would not think that his Majeſty had great reaſon to be pleaſed +5154 

»»*with it; yet he could not but commend the plain dealing, and inge- 
* nuity of the framers, and contrivers of that Declaration (which had 
been wrought in a hotter and quicker forge than any of the reſt) who 
e would no longer ſuffer his Majeſty to be affronted by being told, the 
* would make him a great and glorious King; whilſt they uſed all poll. 
«ble skill, to reduce him to extreme want, and indigency; and that 
* they would make him to be loved at home, and feared abroad; whilſt 
© they endeavour d, by all poſſible ways, to render him odious to his 
good Subjects, and contemptible to all Forreign Princes; but, like 
*rounddealing Men, told him, in plain Engliſh, That they had done 

: v0 him no wrong, becauſe he was not capable of receiving any; and that 

© they had taken nothing from him, becauſe he had never any thing of 
*his own to loſe. If that Doctrine were true, and that indeed he ought 
eto be of no other conſideration, than they had informed his People in 
tet hat Declaration, that Gentleman was much more excuſable, that ſaid 
© publickly, unreproved, That the happineſs of the Kingdom did not 
depend on his Majeſty, or upon any of the Royal branches of that Root 
And the other, who ſaid, his Majeſty was not worthy to be King of 
* Ergland: Language very monſtrous to be allow d by either Houſe of 
Parliament; and of which, by the helpof God, and the Law, he muſt 
o | ice have ſome examination. But he doubted not, all his good Subjects 
* did now plainly diſcern, through the maſque and vizard of their hy- 
e pocriſy, what their deſign was; and would no more look upon the fra- 
* mers and contrivers of that Declaration, as upon both Houſes of Par- 
* lament ( whoſe Freedom, and juſt Privileges he would allways main- 
*tain; and in whoſe behalt, he was as mach ſcandalized as for Himſelf ) 
te but as a Faction of Malignant, and Schiſmatical, and Ambitious Per- 
* ſons; whoſe deſign was, and allways had been, to alter the whole frame 
ce of Government, both of Church and State; and to ſubject both King 
ee and People to their own Lawleſs, Arbitrary Power, and Government: 

50 po of whoſe Perſons, and of whoſe deſigns, his Majeſty ſaid, he would, 

«within a very ſhort time, give his good Subjects and the world a full, 

and, he hoped, a ſatisfactory Narration. 

TE Contrivers and Penners of that Declaration (of whom his 

| Ooo 3 * Majeſty 
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« Majeſty would be only underſtood to ſpeak, when he mention d any 
« of their undutiful Acts againſt him) ſaid, that the great Affairs of the 
*Kingdom, and the miſerable bleeding condition of Ireland, would 
« afford them little leiſure to ſpend their time in Declarations, Anſwers, 
ce and Replies. Indeed, his Majeſty ſaid, the miſerable, and deplorable 
ce condition of both Kingdoms, would require ſomewhat elſe at their 
cc hands: But he would gladly know how they had ſpent their time, ſince 
«the receſs (then allmoſt eight Months) but in Declarations, Remon- 
*ſtrances, and Invectives againſt his Majeſty, and his Government; or 
© in preparing matter for them. Had his Majeſty invited them to any :> 
cc ſuch expence of time, by beginning Arguments of that Nature? Their 
ce Leęiſure, or their Inclination, was not as they pretended: And what 
« was their printing and publiſhing their Petitions to him; their Decla- 
© rations, and Remonſtrances of him; their odious Votes and Reſolu- 
«tions, ſometimes of one, ſometimes of both Houſes, againſt his Ma- 
« jeſty (never in that manner communicated before this Parliament) 
te but an Appeal to the People? And, in God's name, let them judge of 
ce the Perſons they had truſted. | 

«THEIR firſt quarrel was (as it was allways, to let them into their 
«frank expreſſions of his Majeſty , and his Actions) againſt the Ma. 2 
*lignant Party; whom they were pleaſed ſtil] to call, and never to prove 
eto be his evil Counſellors. But indeed nothing was more evident by 
«their whole proceedings, than that by the Malignant Party , they in- 
ce tended all the Members of both Houſes, who agreed not with them 
* in their opinion ( thence had come their diſtinction of good, and bad 
«Lords; of Perſons ill affected to the Houſe of Commons; who had 
© been proſcribed, and their Names lifted, and read in Tumults) and all 
ce the Perſons of the Kingdom, who approve not of their Actions. So 
e that, if in truth they would be ingenuous, and name the Perſons they 
*intended; Who would be the Men, upon whom the imputation of; 
e Malignity would be caſt, but They who had ſtood ſtoutly, and immu- 
te tably for the Religion, the Liberties, the Laws; for all publick In- 
«tereſt? (ſo long as there was any to be ſtood for) They, who had 
ce allways been, and ſtill were, as zealous Profeſſors, and ſome of them 
«as able, and earneſt Defenders of the Proteſtant Doctrine againſt the 
Church of Rome, as any were; Who had often, and earneſtly beſought 
* his Majeſty to conſent, that no indifferent, and unneceflary Ceremony, 
* might be preſſed upon weak, and tender conſciences, and that he 
ce would agree to a Bill for that purpoſe? They to whoſe Wiſdom, Cou- 


K rage, and Counſel, the Kingdom owed as much as it could to Subjects; 


* and upon whoſe unblemiſhed Lives, Envy it ſelf could lay no impu- 
«tation; nor endeavoured to lay any, untill their Virtues brought them 
*to his Majeſty's Knowledge, and Favour? His Majeſty ſaid, if the 
© Contrivers of that Declaration would be faithful to themſelves, and 
*conſider all thoſe Perſons of both Houſes, whom they, in their own 
*conſciences, knew to diſſent from them in the Matter, and Language 
* of that Declaration, and in all thoſe undutiful Actions of which he 
*complained, they would be found in Honour, Fortune, Wiſdom, Re- 
% putation, and Weight, if not in Number, much ſuperior to them. 
* So much for the evil Counſellors. | 70 
THEN what was the evil Counſel it ſelf? His Majeſty's coming from 
* London (where He, and many, whoſe affections to him were very 
*eminent, were in danger every day to be torn in pieces) to 4 
* where 
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© where his Majeſty, and all ſuch as would put themſelves under his 
© Protection, might live, he thanked God and the Loyalty and Affection 
te of that good People; very ſecurely : His not ſubmitting himſelf abſo- 
«lutely (and renouncing his own underſtanding) to the Votes, and Ke- 
ce ſolutions of the Contrivers of that Declaration, when they told his 
« Majeſty, that they were above him; and might, by his own Autho- 
«rity, do with his Majeſty what they pleaſed: and his not being con- 
« tented, that all his good Subjects Lives, and Fortunes, ſhould be diſ- 
© poſed of by their Votes; but by the known Law of the Land. This 
10 was the evil Counſel given, and taken: And would not all Men be- 
* lieve, there needed much power and skill of the Malignant Party, to 
« infule that Counſel into him? And then, to apply the Argument the 
« Contrivers of that Declaration made for themſelves, was it probable, 
ter poſſible, that ſuch Men, whom his Majefty had mention d (who 
« muſt have ſo great a ſhare in the miſery) ſhould take ſuch pains in the 
4 procuring thereof; and ſpend ſo much time, and run ſo many hazards, 
*to make themſelves Slaves, and to ruin the Freedom of this Nation? 
His Majeſty ſaid (with a clear, and upright Conſcience to God All- 
« mighty) whoſoever harbour d the leaſt thought in his breaſt, of ruin- 
20 © mg or violating the publick Liberty, or Religion of the Kingdom, or 
<the juſt Freedom and Privilege of Parliament, let him be Accurſed; 
«and he ſhould be no Counſellor of His, that would not ſay Anen. 
For the Contrivers of that Declaration, he had not ſaid any thing, 
* which might imply any Inclination in them to be Slaves. That which 
* he had charged them with, was invading the publick Liberty; and 
e his preſumption might be very ſtrong and vehement, that, though they 
«had no mind to be Slaves, they were not unwilling to be Tyrants: 
„What is Tyranny, but to admit no rules to govern by, but their own 
Wills? And they knew the miſery of Anbens was at the higheſt, when 
zo©1t ſuffer d under the thirty Tyrants. | 
*H1s Majeſty faid, if that Declaration had told him (as indeed it 
might, and as in juſtice it ought to have done) that the Precedents of 
*any of his Anceſtors did fall ſhort, and much below what had been 
done by Him, this Parliament, in point of Grace, and Favour to his 
« People; he ſhould not otherwiſe have wonder d at it, than at ſuch a 
«truth in ſuch a place. But when to juſtify their having done more 
© than ever their Predeceſſors did, it told his good Subjects (as moſt in- 
«;uriouſly and inſolently it did) that the higheſt, and moſt unwarrantable 
« Precedents of any of his Predeceſſors did fall ſhort, and much below 
+ © what had been done to them this Parliament by Him, he muſt confeſs 
© himſelf amazed, and not able to underſtand them; and he muſt tell 
* thoſe ungrateful Men (who durſt tell their King, that they might, 
without want of Modeſty and Duty, Depoſe him) that the condition 
* of his Subjects, when, by whatſoever Accidents and Conjunctures of 
«time, it was at worſt under his power, unto which, by no default of 
His, they ſhould be ever again reduced, was, by many degrees, more 
** pleaſant and happy, than that to which their furious pretence of Re- 
formation had brought them. Neither was his Majeſty aftraid of the 
© higheſt Precedents of other Parliaments, which thoſe Men Boldly (his 
5- © good Subjects would call it worſe) told him they might, without want 
of Modeſty or Duty, make their Patterns. If he had no other ſecu- 
< rity againſt thoſe Precedents, but Their modeſty and duty, he was in a 
* miſcrable condition, as all Perſons would be who depended upon ga 
*©LHAT 
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*THAT Declaration would not allow his Inference, that by avow- 
< ing the Act of 8' John Hotham, they did deſtroy the Title, and In- 
«tereſt of all his Subjects to their Lands, and Goods; but conſeſſed, if 
they were found Guilty of that Charge, it were indeed a very great 
« Crime. And did they not, in that Declaration, admit themſelves 
« -uilty of that very Crime? Did they not ſay, Who doubts but that a 
Parliament may diſpoſe of any thing, wherein his Majeſty, or his Sub- 
“ jects had a right, in ſuch a way as that the Kingdom might not be in 
ce danger thereby? Did they not then call Themſelves this Parliament, 

c and challenge that Power without his Conſent? Did they not extend 10 

4 that Power to all Caſes, where the neceſſity or Common Good of the 
„Kingdom was concern d? And did they not arrogate to themſelves 
«alone, the Judgement of that Danger, that Neceſſity, and that Com- 
© mon Good of the Kingdom? What was, if that were not, to unſettle 
© the ſecurity of all Men's Eſtates; and to expoſe them to an Arbitrary 
e Power of their own? If a Faction ſhould at any time by cunning, or 
« force, or abſence, or accident, prevail over a Major part of both 
e Houſes; and pretend that there were evil Counſellors, a Malignant 

© Party, about the King; by whom the Religion, and Liberty of the 
«Kingdom, were both in danger (this they might do, they had done it. 
then) they might take away, be it from the King, or People, what:- 
*ſoever they, in their judgements, ſhould think fit. This was Lawful, 
*they had declard it ſo: Let the world judge, whether his Majeſty 
had charged them unjuſtly; and whether they were not guilty of the 
te Crime, which themſelves confeſſed (being proved) was a great One; 
«and how ſafely his Majeſty might commit the power, thoſe People 
« defired, into Their hands; who, in all probability, would be no ſooner 
poſſeſſed of it, than they would revive that Tragedy, which M Hooker 
e related of the Anabaptiſts in Germany; who, talking of nothing but 
ce Faith, and of the true Fear of God, and that Riches and Honour were; 
“Vanity; at firſt, upon the great opinion of their Humility, Zeal, and 
Devotion, procured much reverence, andeſtimation with the People; 
*after, finding how many Perſons they had enſnared with their Hypo- 
*criſy, they begun to propoſe to themſelves to reform both the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical, and Civil Government of the State: Then, becauſe poflibly 
* they might meet with ſome oppoſition, they ſecretly enter d into a 
*League of Aſſociation; and ſhortly after, finding the power they had 
*gotten with the credulous People, enrich'd themſelves with all kind 
< of Spoil and Pillage; and juſtified themſelves upon our Saviour's pro- 
* miſe, The meek ſhall inberit the Earth; and declared Their Title, 
* was the fame, which the righteous realites had to the Goods of the 
* wicked Egyptians : His Majeſty ſaid, this ſtory was worth the reading 
*at large, and needed no application. 

Ru r his Majeſty might by no means fay, that He had the ſame Title 
eto his Town of Hull, and the Ammunition there, as any of his Sub- 
* zeas had to their Land, or Money: That was a Principle, that pulled 
*up the Foundation of the Liberty, and Property of every Subject. 
Why? becauſe the King's Property in his Towns, and in his Goods 
* bought with the publick Money, as they conceive his Magazine at 
Hull to be, was inconfiftent with the Subjects property in their Lands, ,, 
* Goods, and Liberty. Did thoſe Men think , that as they affumed a 
power ofdeclaring Law (and whatſoever contradicted that Declaration 
* broke their Privileges) ſo that they had a power of declaring _ 
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*and Reaſon, and impoſing Logick, and Syllogiſms on the Schools, as 
«well as Law upon the People? Did not all Mankind know that ſeveral 
Men might have ſeveral Rights, and Intereſts in the ſelf ſame Houſe 
and Land, and yet neither deſtroy the other? Was not the Intereſt of 
the Lord Paramount conſiſtent with that ofthe Meſne Lord; and His 

«with that of the Tenant; and yet their Properties or Intereſts not 
«at all confounded? And why might not his Majelty then have a full, 
*Lawful Intereſt, and Property in his Town of Hull, and yet his Sub- 
* jects have a Property in their Houſes too? But he could not ſell, or 

io c give away at his Pleaſure this Town and Fort, as a private Man might 
«do his Lands or Goods. What then? Many men have no Authority 
e to let, or ſet their Leaſes, or ſell their Land, have they therefore no 
Title to them, or Intereſt in them? May they be taken from them, 
© becauſe they cannot ſell them: He ſaid, the purpoſe of his Journey to 
« Hull, was neither to ſell, or give it away. 

Bur for the Magazine, the Munition there, that he bought with 
* his own Money, he might ſurely have ſold that, lent, or given it away. 
e No; he bought it with the publick Money, and the Proof is, They 
* conceive it ſo; and, upon that Conceit, had Voted, that it ſhould be 

»©<taken from him. Excellent Juſtice! ſuppoſe his Majeſty had kept that 
e Money by him, and not bought Armes with it, would they have taken 
ce it from him upon that Conceit? Nay might they not, whereſoever 
*that Money was ( for through how many hands ſoever it hath paſled, 
«it is the publick Money ſtill, if ever it were) ſeiſe it, and take it from 
*the owners? But the Towns, Forts, Magazine, and Kingdom, isen- 
*truſted to his Majeſty ; and he is a Perſon truſted. His Majeſty ſaid, 
«he was ſo; God, and the Law had truſted him; and he had taken an 
*Oath to diſcharge that Truſt, for the good and ſafety of the People. 
* What Oaths They had taken, he knew not, unleſs thoſe, which, in that 

;- © violence, they had manifeſtly, maliciouſly violated. Might any thing 
* betaken from a Man, becauſe he is truſted with it? Nay, may the 
«Perſon himſelf take away the thing he truſts, when he will, and in 
chat manner he will? the Law had been otherwiſe, and, he believd, 
«would be ſo held, notwithſtanding their Declarations. 

«Bur that Truſt ought to be managed by their Advice, and the King- 
*dom had truſted Them for that purpoſe. Impoſſible, that the ſame 
*Truſt ſhould be irrecoverably committed to his Majeſty, and his Heirs 
* for ever, and the ſame Truſt, and a Power above that Truſt (for 
*ſo was the Power they pretended) be committed to others. Did not 

ot the People, that ſent them, look upon them as a body but temporary, 
*and diflolvable at his Majeſty's pleaſure? And could it be believed, 
*that they intended them for his Guardians, and Controllers in the 
* managing of that Truſt, which God and the Law had granted to Him, 
and to his Poſterity for ever? What the extent of the Commiſſion, 
*and Truſtwas, nothing could better teach them than the Writ, where- 
* by they are met. His Majeſty ſaid, he calld them (and without that 
*call, they could not have come together (to be his Counſellors, not 
* Commanders ( for however they frequently confounded them, the Of- 
© fices were ſeveral) and Counſellors not in all things, but in ſome things, 

de quibuſdam arduis &c. And they would cafily find among their 
<Precedents, that Queen &z. upon whoſe time all good Men look d 


«with reverence, committed one Hentworth, a Member of the Houſe 
* of Commons, to * the Houſe, but for propoſing that oo 
pp * might 
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4 might adviſe the Queen in a matter ſhe thought they had nothing to 
te do to meddle in. But his Majeſty is truſted : And is He the only Per. 
e ſon truſted? And might they do, what their own inclination and fury 
ce led them to? Were They not truſted by his Majeſty, when he firſt ſent 
ce for them; and were they not truſted by him, when he paſſed them 
ce his promiſe, that he would not Diſſolve them? Could it be preſumed 
*(and preſumptions go far with Them) that he truſted them with a 
© power to deſtroy himſelf, and to diſſolve his Government, and Autho- 
«rity? If the People might be allowed to make an equitable conſtruction 
| * of the Laws and Statutes, a Doctrine avowed by Them, would not all i 
ch his good Subjects ſwear, he never intended by that Act of Continuance, 
9 ED «that they ſhould do what they have ſince done; Were they not truſted 
«by thoſe that ſent them? And were they truſted to alter the Govern- 
*ment of Church and State; and to make themſelves perpetual Dicta. 
r tors over the King, and People? Did they intend, that the Law it ſelf 
ce ſhould be ſubje& to their Votes; and that whatſoever They ſaid, or did, 
* ſhould be Lawful, becauſe They Declared it fo? The Oaths they had 
*taken who ſent them, and without taking which, themſelves were not 
te capable of their place in Parliament, made the one incapable of giving, 
© and the other of receiving ſuch a Truſt; unleſs they could perſwade:» 
ce his good Subjects, that his Majeſty is the only ſupreme Head, and Go- 
*yernour in all Cauſes, and over all Perſons, within his Dominions; 
«and yet that They had a Power over him to conſtrain him to manage 
*his Truſt, and Govern his Power, according to their Diſcretion, 
6 «THE Contrivers of that Declaration told his Majeſty, that they 
4 ce would never allow him (an humble, and dutiful expreſſion) to be 
| *judge of the Law; That belonged only to Them; They might, and 
f * muſt, judge and declare. His Majeſty ſaid, they all knew what power 
4 the Pope, under pretence of interpreting Scriptures, and declaring Ar- 
| ticles of Faith, though he decline the making the one or the other, had; 
| *uſurped over Men's conſciences; and that, under colour of having power 
| *of ordering all things for the Good of Men's Souls, he entitles himſelf 
*to all the Kingdoms of the world: He would not accuſe the Framers 
4 *of that Declaration (how bold ſoever they were with his Majeſty ) 
4 that they inclined to Popery, of which another Maxim was, That all 
= - Men muſt ſubmit their Reaſon and Underſtanding, and the Scripture 
\ it ſelf, to that declaring power of his: Neither would he tell them, 
though They had told Him ſo, that they uſe the very Language of the 
Rebels of Ireland: and yet they ſay thoſe Rebels declare, that what- 
* foever they do, is for the Good of the King and Kingdom. But his « 
good Subjects would eaſily put the caſe to themſelves, whether if the 
* Papiſts in /re/and in truth were, or, by Art or Accident, had made 
*themſelves, the Major part of both Houſes of Parliament there; and 
*had pretended the Truſt in that Declaration from the Kingdom of 
* Ireland, thereupon, had Voted their Religion and Liberty to be in 
4 danger of extirpation from a Malignant Party of Proteſtants, and Pu- 
[| *ritans; and therefore, that they would put themſelves into a poſture 
* of Defence; that the Forts, and the Militia of that Kingdom were to 
ebe put into the hands of ſuch Perſons, as they could Confide in; that 
*his Majeſty was indeed truſted with the Towns, Forts, Magazines, 3 
y «Treaſures, Offices, and People of the Kingdom, for the good, ſafety, 
1 and beſt advantage thereof; but as his Truſt is for the uſe of the King- 
4 dom, ſo it ought to be managed by the Advice of both Houſes of Par- 
3 liament, 
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ljament, whom the Kingdom had trufted for that purpoſe, it being 
«their duty to ſee it diſcharged according to the condition, and true 
« intent thereof, and by all poſſible means to prevent the contrary : His 
« Majeſty ſaid, let all his good Subjects confider, if that Rebellion had 
ce been plotted with all that formality, and thoſe circumſtances declar'd 
«to be legal, at leaſt according to the Equitable ſenſe of the Law, and 
to be for the publick good, and juſtifiable by neceſſity, of which They 
« were the only Judges, whether, though they might have thought their 
« defign to be more Cunning, they would believe it the more Juſtifiable: 

io *Nay let the Framers of that Declaration ask themſelves, if the evil 
* Counſellors, the Malignant Party, the Perſons ill affected, the Popiſh 
*[,ords and their Adherents, ſhould prove now, or hereafter to be a 
« Major part of both Houſes (for it had been declared that a great part 
* of both Houſes had been fuch, and fo might have been the Greater; 
« Nay, the greater part of the Houſe of Peers was ſtill declar'd to be ſuch; 
ce and his Majeſty had not heard of any of their converfion ; and there: 
upon it had been earneſtly preſſed, that the Major part of the Lords 
* might joyn with the Major part of the Houſe of Commons) would 
© his Majeſty be bound to conſent to all ſuch alterations, as thoſe Men 

0* ſhould propoſe to him, and Reſolve to be for the publick Good: And 
* ſhould the Liberty, Property, and Security of all his Subjects, depend 
4 on what ſuch Votes ſhould declare to be Law? Was the Order of the 
« Militia unfit, and unlawful, whilſt the Major part of the Lords refuſed 
*to joyn in it (as they had done two or three ſeveral times, and it was 
* never heard, before this Parliament, that they ſhould be ſo, and ſo often 
© preſſed after a Diſſent declared) and did it grow immediately neceſſary 
«for the publick ſafety, and lawful by the Law of the Land, aſſoon as 
e ſo many of the diſſenting Peers were driven away (after their Names 
te had been required at the Bar, contrary to the freedom, and founda- 

o ce tion of Parliament) that the other Opinion prevailed? Did the Life, 
*and Liberty of the Subject depend upon ſuch Accidents of days, and 
* hours, that it was impoſſible for him to know his Right in either? 
c God forbid. 

Bur now, to juſtify their Invaſion of his Majeſty's ancient, un- 
«queſtiond, undoubted Right, ſettled and eſtabliſh'd on his Majeſty 
and his Poſterity by God himſelf; confirm'd, and ſtrengthen'd by all 
< poſlible Titles of Compact, Laws, Oaths, perpetual and uncontradicted 
* Cuſtom, by his People; What had they alledg d to declare to the King- 
dom, as They ſay, the obligation that lieth upon the Kings of this 

H Realm to paſs all ſuch Bills, as are offer d unto them by both Houſes 
* of Parliament? A thing never heard of till that day: An Oath (Au- 
*thority enough for them to break all theirs) that is, or ought to be, 
e taken by the Kings of this Realm, which is as well to remedy by Law 
* ſuch Inconveniences the King may ſuffer, as to keep, and protect the 
*Laws already in being: And the Form of this Oath, they ſaid, did 
“appear upon a Record there cited; and by a Clauſe in the Preamble of 
ea Statute, made in the 25 year of Ed. un. 

*H1s Majeſty ſaid, he was not enough acquainted with Records to 
*know whether that were fully, and ingenuouſly cited; and when, and 

oe how, and why, the ſeveral Clauſes had been inſerted, or taken out of 
*the Oaths formerly adminiſterd to the Kings of this Realm: Yet he 
* could not poſſibly imagine the aſſertion that Declaration made, could 
* bededuced from the words, or the matter of that Oath : for unleſs they 
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© had a power of declaring Latin, as well as Law, ſure, elegerit, ſigni- 
c fied hath choſen, as well as 2, chooſe, and that it ſignified ſo there 
* beſides the Authority of the perpetual Practice of all ſueceeding times: 
ea better Interpreter than their Votes) it was evident, by the reference 
< jt had to cuſtoms, con/uetudines quas Julgus elegerit: And could that 
* be a Cuſtom, which the People ſhould chooſe after this Oath taken? 
ce And ſhould a King be ſworn to defend ſuch Cuſtoms? Befides could 
ce it be imagin'd, that he ſhould be bound by Oath — ſuch Laws 
and ſuch a Law was the Bill they brought to him of the Militia) as 
© ſhould put the power, wherewith he was truſted, out of Himſelf into 10 
*the hands of other Men; and diveſt and diſable himſelf of all poſſible 
< power to perform the great buſineſs of the Oath; which was to pro- 
e tect them? If his Majeſty gave away all his power, or if it were taken 
© from him, he could not protect any Man: And what diſcharge would 
ce it be for his Majeſty, either before God or Man, when his Good Sub- 
ce jects, whom God and the Law had committed to his charge, ſhould 
ce be worried and ſpoiled, to ſay that he truſted others to protect them? 
e That is, to do that Duty for him, which was eſſentially, and inſe- 
4 parably his own. But that all his good Subjects might ſee how faith- 
© fully theſe Men, who aſſumed this Truſt from them, defired to diſ-:» 
* charge their Truſt; he would be contented to publiſn, for their ſatiſ- 
© faction (a matter notorious enough, but what he himſelf never thought 
to have been put to publiſh, and of which the Framers of that Decla- 
«ration might as well have made uſe, as of a Latin Record they knew 
© many of his good Subjects could not, and many of themſelves did not 
t underſtand) the Oath it ſelf he took at his Coronation, warranted and 
*enjoyn'd to it by the Cuſtoms, and directions of his Predeceflors; and 
the Ceremony of theirs, and his taking it; they might find it in the 
te Records of the Exchequer; Thus it is: 


| 20 
TAE Sermon being done, the Arch-Biſhop goeth to the King, and 
asks his willingneſs to take the Oath uſually taken by his Predeceſſors: 


THe King ſheweth himſelf willing, and goeth to the Altar; the 


Arch-Biſhop adminiſters theſe Queſtions, and the King Anſwereth them 
ſeyerally : 


Epiſcopus. S., will you grant and keep, and by your Oath confirm to 
the People of Exglanad, the Laws and Cuſtoms to them granted by the 


Kings of England, your Lawful and Religious Predeceflors : And name 
ly the Laws, Cuſtoms, and Franchiſes granted to the Clergy, by the 
Glorious King Saint Eaward, your Predeceſſor, according to the Laws 
of God, the true profeſſion of the Goſpel eſtabliſh'd in this Kingdom, 


and agreeable to the Prerogative of the Kings thereof, and the Ancient 
Cuſtoms of this Realm? 


Rex. I grant, and promiſe to keep them. 
Epiſc. &, will you keep Peace, and godly agreement entirely, ac- 
cording to your power, both to God, the Holy Church, the Clergy, ;. 
and the People? | 


Rex. I will keep it. 
EY * Epiſc. 
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Ezdiſc. S:, will you to your power, cauſe Law, Juſtice and Diſcretion, "9p 
in Mercy and Truth, to be executed in all your Judgements? 5 


Rex. T will. 


Epiſc. S, will you grant to hold, and keep the Laws, and rightful 
Cufterns, which the Commonalty of this your Kingdom have; and 


will you defend, and uphold them to the honour of God, ſo much as in 
you lieth ? 


5 Rex. I grant, and promiſe ſo to do. 


TEN one of the Biſhops reads this Admonition to the King, before 
the People, with a loud Voice. 


Our Lord and King, we beſeech you, to pardon, and to grant, and 
to preſerve unto us, and to the Churches committed to our charge, all 
| Canonical Privileges, and due Law, and Juſtice; and that you would 
protect, and defend us, as every Good King in his Kingdom ought to 


be Protector, and Defender of the Biſhops, and Churches under their 
| .. Government. 


The King Anſwereth; 


WIr a willing and deyout heart I promiſe, and grant my Pardon; 
and that I will preſerve and maintain to you, and the Churches com- 
: mitted to your Charge, all Canonical Privileges, and due Law, and 

uſtice, and that I will be your Protector and Defender, to my power, 
y the aſſiſtance of God, as every good King in his Kingdom in right 


_ to protect, and defend the Biſhops, and the Churches under their 
Government. 


THEN the King ariſeth, and is led to the Communion Table: ane 
he makes a ſolemn Oath in fight of all the People, to obſerve the Pre- 
miſes; and, laying his Hand upon the Book, ſayeth: 


The OATH, 


THE things which I before promiſed, I ſhall perform, and keep: 
So help me God, and the Contents of this Book. 


| His Majeſty ſaid, all the world might judge, whether ſuch Doctrine 

1 * or ſuch Concluſions, as thoſe Men brought, could follow, or have the 
leaſt pretence, from that Oath : For the Preamble of the Statute they 

cited, that told his Majeſty, that the King was bound to remedy, by 

8 Law, the miſchiets and damages which happen to his People: his Ma- 

jeſty aid, he was ſo; but asked whether the King were bound, by 

the "Preamble of that Statute, to renounce his own judgement, his own 

* underſtanding in thoſe miſchiefs, and of theſe remedies? How far 

* forth he was obliged to follow the judgement of his Parliament, that 
Declaration ſtill confeſſed to be a queſtion. Without queſtion, he ſaid, 

* none could take upon them to remedy even miſchiefs, but by Law, for 

59 _© fear of greater miſchiefs than thoſe they go about to remedy. 

gur his Majeſty was bound in Juſtice to conſent to their Propoſals, 

© becauſe there was a Truſt repoſed in his Majeſty to preſerve the King- 

* dom, by making new Laws: He _ he — there was ſo; * 
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« he was ſure no'new Law could be made without His conſent; and 
« that the gentleneſs of his Anſwer e Roy S'av/era, if it be no Denial, 
ce jt is no Conſent; and then the matter was not great. They would 
ce yet allow his Majeſty a greater latitude of granting, or denying, as he 
*ſhould think fit, in publick Acts of Grace, as Pardons, or the like Grants 
ce f favour: Why did they ſo? If thoſe Pardons, and publick Acts of 
*Grace were for the publick Good (which they might Vote them to be) 
*they would then be abſolutely in their own diſpoſal: But had they 
ce left that power to his Majeſty ? They had ſure, at leaſt, ſhared it with 
ce him; How elſe had they got the power to pardon Serjeant Major. Ge- 
* neral Skzppor (a new Officer of State, and a Subject his Majeſty had 
*no Authority to ſend to ſpeak with) and all other Perſons imploy d by 
* them, and ſuch as had imploy d themſelves for them, not only for 
e what they had done, but for what they ſhould do? If they had power 
ce to declare ſuch Actions to be no Treaſon, which his Majeſty would not 
* pardon; ſuch Actions to be Treaſon, which need no pardon; the Lati- 
ce tude they allow d his Majeſty of granting, or denying of Pardons, was 
A ſewel they might ſtill be content to ſuffer his Majeſty to wear in his 
* Crown, and never think themſelyes the more in danger. | 
© ALL this conſider d, the Contriver of that Meſſage (ſince they would 

« afford his Majeſty no better Title) whom they were angry with, did 


* not conceive, the People of this Land to be ſo void of Common Senſe, 


*as to believe his Majeſty, who had denied no one thing for the eaſe, 
and benefit of them, which in Juſtice or Prudence could be asked, or 
jn Honour and Conſcience could be granted, to have caſt off all care 
ce of the Subject s Good; and the Framers, and Deviſers of that Declara- 
tion (who had endeavour'd to render his Majeſty odious to his Subjects, 
and them diſloyal to him, by pretending ſuch a Truſt in Them) to have 
«only taken it up: Neither, he was confident, would they be ſatisfied, 
te when they felt the miſery and the burthens, which the fury and the 
« malice of thoſe People would bring upon them, with being told that 
*calamity proceeded from evil Counſellors, whom no body could name; 
*from Plots and Conſpiracies, which no Man could diſcover; and from 
Fears and ſealouſies, which no Man underſtood: And therefore, that 
*the conſideration of it ſhould be left to the Conſcience, Reaſon, AF 
* tetion, and Loyalty of his good Subjects, who do underſtand the Go- 
*yernment of this Kingdom, his Majeſty ſaid, he was well content. 
*His Majeſty asKd, where the folly and madneſs of thoſe people 
would end, who would have his People believe, that his abſenting 
«himſelf from London, where, with his ſafety, he could not ſtay, and ,o 
*the continuing his Magazine at Hull, proceeded from the ſecret Plots 
* of the Papiſts here, and to advance the deſign of the Papiſts in Ireland? 
«But it was no wonder that they, who could believe S' John Hothams 
«ſhutting his Majeſty out of Hull, to be an Act of Affection and Loyalty, 


would believe that the Papiſts, or the Turk perſwaded him to go thi- 


* ther. 

* AND could any ſober Man think, that Declaration to be the conſent 
* of either, or both Houſes of Parliament, unawed either by fraud or, 
force; which (after ſo many Thanks, and humble Acknowledgements 
* of his gracious favour in his Meſſage of the twentieth of January, ſo 30 
*often, and fo unanimouſly preſented to his Majeſty from both Houſes 
*of Parliament) now told him, that the Meſſage at firſt was, and, as 
often as it had been ſince mention d by him, had been a breach of 
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« Privilege (of which they had not uſed to have been ſo negligent, as 
«in four Months not to have complain d, if ſuch a breach had been) 
« and that their own Method of proceeding ſhould not be propoſed to 
«them; as if his Majeſty had only Authority to call them together, not 
«to tell them what they were to do, not ſo much as with reference to 
« his own Affairs, What their own Method had been, and whither it 
© had led Them, and brought the Kingdom, all Men ſee; what His would 
< have been, if ſeaſonably and timely applied unto, all Men might judge; 
his Majeſty would ſpeak no more of it. 

%% Bur ſee now what excellent Inſtances, they had found out, to prove 
te an inclination, if not in his Majeſty, in ſome about him, to Civil War: 
Their going with his Majeſty to the Houſe of Commons (fo often urg d, 
ce and ſo fully Anſwer d) their attending on him to Hampton. Court, and 
« appearing in a Warlike manner at Azmg/ton upon Thames; His going 
*to Hull; their drawing their Swords at Tork, demanding, who would 
« be for the King? the declaring S' John Hotham Traytor, before the 
« Meſſage ſent to the Parliament; the Propoſitions to the Gentry in 
« York-/bire, to aſſiſt his Majeſty againſt S Jahn Hotham, before he had 
*receivd an Anſwer from the Parliament: All deſperate Inſtances of 

0c an inclination to a Civil War. Examine them again: The Manner, 
* and Intent of his going to the Houſe of Commons, he had ſet forth 
«at large, in his Anſwer to their Declaration of the nineteenth of May; 
«all Men might judge of it. Next, did they themſelves believe, to 
te what purpoſe ſoever that Rumour had fervd their turn, that there 
« was an appearance in Warlike manner at Aingfton upon Thames? Did 
«they not know, that whenſoever his Majeſty had been at Hampton- 
«Court, ſince his firft coming to the Crown, there was never a leſs ap- 
< pearance, or in a leſs Warlike manner, than at the time they meant? 
* He ſaid, he would ſay no more but that His appearance in a Warlike 

3-** manner at A7ng/ton upon Thames, and Theirs at Aimgfion upon Hull, 
« was very different? What was meant by the drawing of Swords, at 
Jork, and demanding, who would be for the King, muſt be enquired 
« at London; for, his Majeſty believed, very few in Tork underſtood the 
« meaning of it. For his going to Hull, which they would by no means 
« endure ſhould be called a Vifit, whether it were not the way to pre- 
vent, rather than to make a Civil War, was very obvious: And the 
e declaring him a Traytor in the very Act of his Treaſon, would never 
e be thought unreaſonable, but by thoſe who believed him to be a loving, 
«and loyal Subject; no more than the endeavouring to make the Gen- 

tote tlemen of that County ſenfible of that Treaſon (which they were in an 
* honourable, and dutiful degree) before he received the Anſwer from 
e both Houſes of Parliament: For, if they had been, as his Majeſty ex- 
* pected they ſhould have been, ſenſible of that intolerable injury offer d 
* to him, might he not have had occaſion to have uſed the affection of 
theſe Gentlemen? Was he ſure that S' Jahn Hotham, who had kept 
him out without their Order (he ſpake of a publick Order) would have 
let him in, when they had forbidden him? And if they had not ſuch 
« a ſenſe of him (as the caſe falls out to be) had he not more reaſon to 
© make Propofitions to thoſe Gentlemen, whoſe readineſs and afteRion 

;o© he, or his Poſterity, would never forget? 

*Bur this buſineſs of Hull ſticks ſtill with them; and finding his 
« Queſtions hard, they are pleaſed to Anſwer his Majeſty by asking other 
* Queſtions of Him: No matter —— 


—— 
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« New-Caſile (which have been ſo often urged, as one of the principal 
« grounds of their Fears and Jealouſies; and which drew that Queſtion 
«from him) They asked his Majeſty, why, when he held it neceſſary, 
ce that a Governour ſhould be placed in Hull, S John Hotham ſhould be 
© refuſed by him, and the Earl of New-Caſtle ſent down? His Majeſty 
« Anſwer'd, becauſe he had a better opinion of the Earl of New-Ca#le 
«than of S' John Hot ham; and deſired to have ſuch a Governour over 
© his Towns, if he muſt have any, as ſhould keep them for, and not 
«againſt him: And if his going down were in a more private way than 


« S'Tohn Hotham's, it was becauſe he had not that Authority to make a., 


© noiſe by levying and billeting of Soldiers, in a peaceable time, upon his 
good Subjects, as it ſeemd S' John Hotham carried down with him. 
And the Imputation which is caſt by the way upon that Earl, to make 
© his reputation not ſo unblemiſh'd, as He conceiv d, and the World be- 
*lieves it to be; and which, tho it was not ground enough for Judicial 
ce Proceeding (it is wonder it was not) was yet ground enough for ſuſpi- 
* cion, muſt be the caſe of every Subject in Ezgland (and he wiſhed it 
«went no higher) if every vile Aſperſion, contriv'd by unknown hands, 
upon unknown or unimaginable grounds, which is the way practiſed 
* to bring any Vertuous and deſerving Men into obloquy, ſhould receive: 
«the leaſt credit, or countenance in the world. 

*THEy tell him, their Exception to thoſe Gentlemen, who deliverd 
e their Petition to him at TJorꝶ, was That they preſumed to take the 
Style upon them of all the Gentry, and Inhabitants of that County; 
ce whereas, they ſay, ſo many more of as good Quality as themſelves, of 
te that County, wereofanother opinion; and have fince, by their Petition 
* to his Majeſty diſavowed that Act. Their Information in that point, 
* his Majeſty, ſaid, was no better than it uſed to be; and they would 
find, that neither the Number, or the Quality of thoſe who have, or 
* will diſavow that Petition, was as they imagine; tho too many weak ; 
«Perſons were miſled (which they did, and would every day more and 
* more underſtand) by the Faction, Skill, and Induſtry of that True Ma- 
* lignant Party, of which he did, and had reaſon to complain. They 
* ſaid, they had receiv d no Petition of ſo ſtrange a nature; What na- 
* ture? Contrary to the Votes of both Houſes: that is, they had receiv d 
*no Petition they had no mind to receive. But his Majeſty had told 
them again, and all his good Subjects would tell them, that they had 
* receiv d Petitions, with joy and approbation, againſt the Votes of both 
* Houſes of their Predeceſſors, confirm'd and eſtabliſh'd into Laws by 
e the conſent of his Majeſty, and his Anceſtors; and allow'd thoſe Pe-. 
*titions to carry the Style, and to ſeem to carry the Deſires of Cities, 
Towns, and Counties, when, of either City, Town, or County, very 
few known, or conſiderable Perſons, had been privy to ſuch Petitions: 
whereas, in truth, the Petitions deliver'd to his Majeſty, againſt which 
* they except, carried not the Style of all, but ſome of the Gentry and 
*Inhabitants; and implied no other conſent, than ſuch as went Vifibly 
*along with it. 

Burr his Majeſty was all this while in a miſtake; the Magazine at 
Hull was not taken from him. Who told them ſo? They who aſſure 
them (and whom without breaking their Privileges they muſt be-; 
*heve) that S' John Hotham's ſhutting the Gates againſt his Majeſty, 
*and refiſting his entrance with arm'd Men (tho' he thought it in de- 
e fiance of him) was indeed in obedience to him, and his —_ 
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Hand for His Service, and the Service of the Kingdom. He was to let 
*none in, but ſuch as came with his Majeſty's Authority, ſignified by 
« both Houſes of Parliament: himſelf and they had order'd it ſo. And 

© therefore he kept his Majeſty out, only till his Majeſty or he himſelf 
might ſend for their Directions. His Majeſty ſaid, he knew not whe- 
* ther the Contrivers of that Declaration meant, that his good Subjects 
* ſhould ſo ſoon underſtand, though it was plain enough to be underſtood; 
«the meaning of the King's Authority ſignified by both Houſes of Par- 
«lament: But ſure the world would now eafily diſcern in what miſera- 

io © ble caſe he had, by this time, been (it is bad enough as it is) if he had 
** conſented to their Bill, or to their Ordinance of the Militia, and given 
* thoſe Men power to have raiſed all the Armes of the Kingdom againſt 
*him, for the Common Good, by his own Authority : Would they not, 
cas they had kept him from Hull, by this time have beaten him from 
*Tork, and purſued him out of the Kingdom, in his own behalf? Nay 
© might not this Munition, which is not taken from him, be imploy'd 
* againſt him; not againſt his Authority ſignified by both Houſes of Par- 
*liament, but only to kill thoſe ill Counſellors, the Malignant Party 
© which is about him, and yet for His Good, for the Publick Good (they 
20 would declare it ſo) and ſo no Treaſon within the Statute of 25 Em? 
* which, by their Interpretation, had left his Majeſty, the King of England, 
* abſolutely leſs provided for, in point of ſafety, than the meaneſt Sub- 
ce ject of the Kingdom: And every Subject of this Land (for whole ſe- 
*curity that Law was made, that they may know their duty, and their 
« danger in breaking of it) may be made a Traytor when theſe Men 
te pleaſe to ſay, he 1* ſo. But did they think That, upon ſuch an Inter- 
e pretation (upon pretence of Authority of Book Caſes and Precedents, 
* which, without doubt, they would have cited, if they had been to 
their purpoſe ) out of which nothing can reſult, but confuſion to King 
zo“ and People, would find any credit with his good Subjects? And that 
ſo excellent a Law, made both for ſecurity of King and People, ſhall 
ce be ſo eluded, by an interpretation no Learned Lawyer in England 
« would at this hour, he believ d, ſet under his hand, notwithſtanding 
* the Authority of that Declaration; which, he hoped, ſhall bring no- 
thing but Infamy upon the Contrivers of it? 
«Now to their Privileges: Though it be true, they ſay, that their Pri- 
* yileges do not extend to Treaſon, Felony, or breach of the Peace, fo 
* as toexempt the Members from all manner of Proceſs, and Trial; yet 
it doth privilege them in the way, or method of their Trial: the 

o cauſe mult be firſt brought before Them, and Their conſent asked, be- 
fore you can proceed. Why then their Privileges extend as far in 
« theſe Caſes, as in any that are moſt unqueſtion'd ; for no Privilege 
« whatſoever, exempts them from all manner of Proceſs and Trial, it 
e you firſt acquaint the Houſe with it, and they give you leave to pro- 
*ceed by thoſe Proceſſes, or to that Trial: But, by this Rule, ifa Mem- 
* ber of either Houſe commit a Murther, you mult by no means meddle 
* with him, till you have acquainted that Houſe, of which he is a Mem- 
* ber, and received their direction for your Proceeding, aſſuring your 
* ſelf, he will not ſtir from that place where you left him, till you re- 

w turn with their conſent; ſhould it be otherwiſe, it would be in the 
power of every Man, under the pretence of Murther, to take one at- 
© ter another, and as many as he pleaſeth; and ſo, conſequently, bring 
„a Parliament to what he pleaſeth, when he pleaſeth If a Member 
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« of either Houſe ſhall take a Purſe at Tor (he may as probably take a 
«Purſe from a Subject, as Armes againſt the King) you muſt ride to 
6e Landon, to know what to do, and He may ride with you, and take a 
«© new Purſe every Stage, and muſt not be apprehended, or declared a 
* Felon, till you have asked that Houſe of which he is a Member; ſhould 
te jt be otherwiſe, it might be in every Mans power to accuſe as many 
Members as he would of taking Purſes; and ſo bring a Parliament, 
«and ſo all Parliaments, to nothing. Would theſe Men be believed? 
* And yet they make no doubt but every one who hath taken the Pro- 
ce teſtation, would defend this Doctrine with his Life and Fortune. Would o 
© not his Subjects believe, that they had impoſed a pretty Proteſtation 
* upon them; and that they had a very good end in the doing of it, if it 
e obligeth them to ſuch hazards, to ſuch undertakings? Muſt they for- 
ce get or neglect his Majeſty's Perſon, Honour, and Eſtate, which, by that 
e Proteſtation, they are bound to defend; and, in ſome degree, do un- 
ce derſtand? And mult they only venture their Lives and Fortunes to 
< juſtify Privileges they know not, or ever heard of before? Or are 
* they bound by that Proteſtation to believe, that the Framers of that 
Declaration have power to extend their own Privileges, as far as they 
* think fit; and to contract his Majeſty's Rights, as much as they pleaſe; as 
ce and that they are bound to believe them in either, and to venture their 
* Lives and Fortunes in that Quarrel ? 

*FRoM declaring how mean a Perſon, his Majeſty is, and how much 
*the Kingdom hath been miſtaken in the underſtanding of the Statute 
* of the 25 E. 11. concerning Treaſon, and that all Men need not fear 
*levying War againſt him, ſo they have Their Order to Warrant them; 
*©They proceed, in the Spirit of Declaring, to certify his Subjects in the 
* miſtakings, which, near one hundred and fifty years, have been re- 
*ceiv d concerning the Statute of the 11 Hen. vn. ch. 1. (a Statute all 
good Subjects will read with Comfort) and tell them, that the ſerving 
*of the King for the time being, cannot be meant of Perkin Warbeck, 
cor of any that ſhould call himſelf King; but ſuch a One as is allow'd, 
and receivd by the Parliament in the behalf of the Kingdom: And 


c was not his Majeſty ſo allowd? However, through a dark Miſt of 


6e Words, and urging their old Privileges (which, he hoped, he had ſuf- 
*ficiently Anſwer d, and will be every day more confuted by the Actions 
* of his good Subjects) they conclude, that thoſe that ſhall guide them- 
«ſelves by the judgement of Parliament, which they ſay is their own, 
* ought, whatſoever happen, to be ſecure, and free from all Account and 
e Penalties, upon the ground, and Equity of that very Statute: How + 
*far their own Chancellors may help them 1n that Equity, his Majeſty 
*knew not; but by the help of God and that good Law, He would allow 
*no ſuch Equity: So then, there is the Doctrine of that Declaration; 
«and theſe are the Poſitions of the Contrivers of it. 


1. THaT they have an abſolute Power of declaring the Law; and 
that whatſoever they declare to be ſo, ought not to be queſtion d by his 
Majeſty, or any Subject: So that all right and ſafety of Him and his 
People, mult depend upon Their pleaſure. | 

2. THAT no Precedents can be limits to bound their Proceedings : 5+ 
So they may do what they pleaſe. 

3. THAT the Parliament may diſpoſe of any thing, wherein the King 
or Subject hath a Right, for the Publick Good; that they, without the 


&+ King, 
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Kipg, are this Parliament, and judge of this Publick Good; and that 
his Majeſty's conſent is not neceflary : So the Life and Liberty of the 
Subject, and all the good Laws made for the ſecurity of them, may be 
diſpoſed of, and repeal d by the Major part of both Houſes at any time 
preſent, and by any ways and means procured ſo to be; and his Ma- 
jeſty had no power to protect them. 

4. THAT no Member of either Houſe ought to be troubled or medled 
with for Treaſon, Felony, or any other Crime, without the Cauſe firſt 
brought before Them, that they may judge of the Fact, ard Their Leave 

o obtain d to proceed. 

5. THAT the Soveraign Power refides in both Houſes of Parliament; 
and that his Majeſty had no Negative Voice: So then his Majeſty Him- 
{ſelf muſt be ſubject to their Commands. 

6. THarT the levying of Forces againſt the Perſonal Commands of the 
King, though accompanied with his Preſence, is not levying War againſt 
the King; but the levying War againſt his Laws and Authority (which 
They have power to declare, and fignify) though not againſt his Perſon, 
is levying War againſt the King: And that Treaſon cannot be committed 
againſt his Perſon, otherwiſe than as he 1s entruſted with the Kingdom, 

and diſcharging that Truſt; and that They have a power to judge, whe- 
ther he diſcharges that Truſt or no. 

7. THAT if they ſhould make the higheſt Precedents of other Par- 
liaments their Patterns, there would be no cauſe to complain of want of 
Modeſty or Duty in them; that is, they may Depoſe his Majeſty when 
they will, and are not to be blamed for ſo doing. 


* AND now (as if the meer publiſhing of their reſolutions, would 
*not only prevail with the People, but, in the inſtant, deſtroy all Spirit. 
«and Courage in his Majeſty to preſerve his own right, and honour) 

zo“ they had ſince taken the boldneſs to aſſault him with certain Propo- 
e ſitions: which they call the moſt neceſſary effectual means for the re- 
e moving thoſe Jealouſies, and Differences between his Majeſty and his 
* People; that is, that he would be content to deveſt himſelf of all his 
Regal rights, and dignities; be content with the Title of a King, and 
ſuffer Them, according to their diſcretion to govern Him, and the 
*Kingdom, and to diſpoſe of his Children. How ſuitable and agreeable 
*this Doctrine, and theſe Demands were to the affection of his loving 
Subjects, under whoſe Truſt theſe Men pretend to Say, and Do theſe 
* monſtrous things; and to defign not only the ruin of his Perſon, but 

| gg of Monarchy it ſelf (which, he might juſtly ſay, was more than ever 
* was offer d in any of his Predeceſſors times; for though the Perſon of the 
*King hath been ſometimes unjuſtly Depoſed, yet the Regal Power was 
*never, before this time, ſtruck at) he believes his good Subjects would 
find ſome way to let Them and the World know: And, from this 
*time, ſuch who had been miſled, by Their ill Counſels, to have any 
* hand in the execution of the Militia, would ſee to what Ends their ſer- 
vice was deſign d; and therefore if they ſhould preſume hereafter to 
*meddle in it, they muſt expect, that he would immediately proceed 
* againſt them as actual raiſers of Sedition, and as Enemies to his So- 

;»© veraign Power. | 

His Majeſty ſaid, he had done: And ſhould now expect the worſt 
Actions theſe Men had power to commit againſt him; worſe Words 
they could not give him: And he doubted not, but the Major part of 
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ee both Houſes of Parliament, when they might come together with their 
«honour and ſafety (as well thoſe who were ſurpriſed at the paſſing of 
it, and underſtood not the malice in it, and the confuſion that muſt 
grow by it, if believed; as thoſe who were abſent, or involved) would 
ce ſo far reſent the indignity offer d to his Majeſty, the diſhonour to Them- 
te ſelves, and the miſchief to the whole Kingdom, by that Declaration; 
«that they would ſpeedily make the foul Contrivers of it Inſtances of 
«their exemplary Juſtice; and brand Them, and their Doctrine, with 
«the marks of their perpetual Scorn and Indignation. 
W H1LsT this Anſwer, and Declaration of his Majeſty's was preparing, 

and publiſhing, which was done with all imaginable haſt, and to which 
they made no Reply till many Months after the War was begun, they 


| proceeded in all their Counſels towards the leſſening his Majeſty both 


in Reputation, and Power; and towards the improving their own In- 
tereſts: For the firſt, upon the advantage of their former Vote, of the 
King's Intention to levy War againſt his Parliament, in the end of May 
they publiſh'd Orders, That the Sheriffs of the adjacent Counties 
ce ſhould hinder, and make ſtay of all Armes and Ammunition carrying 
ce towards Tork, until they had given notice thereof unto the Lords 
* and Commons; and ſhould have receiv d Their further Direction; 
«and that they ſhould prevent the coming together of any Soldiers, 
*Horſe or Foot, by any Warrant of his Majeſty, without Their Advice 
* or Conſent: Which they did, not upon any opinion that there would 
be any Armes or Ammunition carrying to his Majeſty, they having 
entirely poſſeſſed themſelves of all his Stores; or that they indeed be- 
liev'd, there was any Commiſſion or Warrant to raiſe Soldiers, which 
they well knew there was not; but that, by this means, their Agents in 
the Country (which many Sheriffs and Juſtices of Peace were: and moſt 
Conſtables, and Inferior Officers) might, upon this Pretence, hinder 


the reſorting to his Majeſty, which they did with that Induſtry, that, 


few Perſons, who foreſeeing the deſign of thoſe Orders, did not decline 
the great Roades, and made not pretences of travelling to ſome other 
place, and travell'd in any Equipage towards his Majeſty, eſcaped with- 
out being ſtay'd by ſuch watches: And moſt that were ſo ſtay d, find- 
ing it to no purpoſe to attend the Reſolution, or Juſtice of the Houſes, 
who allways commended the vigilance of their Miniſters, and did not 


expect, they ſhould be bound up by the Letter of their Orders, made 


ſhift toeſcape with their own Perſons, and were contented to leave their 

Horſes behind them: They who attended to be repair d by the Juſtice 

of the Houſes, finding ſo many delays, and thoſe delays to be ſo charge- 

able, and themſelves expoſed to ſo many Queſtions, and ſuch an Inqui- 

_ _ they thought their Liberty a great prize, whatever they left 
ind them. 


Fon the improving their Intereſt, and Dependence, tho' they had as 


much of the Affection of the City as could reaſonably be expected; and, 


by their exerciſe of the Militia, had united them in a firm Bond, the 
communication of Guilt ; yet they well underſtood their true ſtrength 
conſiſted in the Rabble of the People, for the greateſt part of the ſub- 
ſtantial, and wealthy Citizens, being not of their Party, and except 
ſome Expedient were found out whereby they might be involy'd, and: 
concern in their Proſperity or Ruin, they thought themſelves not ſo 
much in truth poſſeſſed of that City, as they ſeem'd to be. They had 


heard it ſaid, that Edward the fourth of England recover d the City of 
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London, and by that the Kingdom, by the vaſt Debts that he owed there; 
Men looking upon the helping of Him to the Crown, as the helping 
Themſelves to their Money, which was elſe deſperate. Upon this ground, 
they had taken the firſt Opportunity of borrowing great Sums of them, 
in the beginning of this Parliament; when the richeſt and beſt affected 
Men, upon a preſumption that hereby the Scots Army would ſuddainly 
March into their own Country, and the Engliſh aſſoon be disbanded, 
chearfully furniſhed that Money. Upon this ground, they ſtill forbore 
to repay thoſe Sums, diſpoſing what was brought in upon the Bills of 
Subſidy, and other publick Bills, to other purpoſes. And now, to make 
themſelves more ſure of them, they borrow'd another Sum of 1000000. 
of them, upon pretence of the great Exigences of Ireland; which was 
their two edged Sword, to lead them into the Liberty of laying what 
Imputations, they thought moſt convenient for their purpoſes, upon the 
King and Queen; and to draw what Money they thought fit from the 
City; and ſervd them now to another important end, to raiſe Soldiers; 
but that Service it ſelf, in order to ſuppreſſing the Rebellion there, was 
not, in any degree, advancd. Having, by theſe means, thus provided 
for their main Ends, they made the People believe, they were preparing 
”” Propoſitions to ſend to the King; and the People were yet ſo innocent 
as to believe, that they would never ſend Propoſitions that were not 
reaſonable: For tho the unuſual Acts which had been done by the King, 
as the going to the Houſe of Commons, and demanding the Members 
there, had put them into as unuſual apprehenſions; and thoſe, by the 
warmth and heat of Declarations and Anſwers, had drawn from them, 
by degrees, another kind of Language, than had before been uſed; yet 
moſt Men believ d, when thoſe paſſions were diſgeſted, and that any 
Propoſitions ſhould be made by them (which the King had long call'd 
for and invited) that they could not but be ſuch, as would open a door 
| ”” for that Affection, Confidence, Duty, and Truſt, upon which the Peace 
of the Kingdom might be reaſonably founded. And Propofitions they 
did ſend to the King, in the beginning of Zune; which were preſented 
to his Majeſty, with great Solemnity, by their Committee refident there; 
which, in this place, are very neceſſary to be inſerted in the very terms 
in which they were preſented, as followeth: 


The humble Petition, and Advice of both Houſes of Parliament, The Nineteen 
with Nineteen Propoſitions and the Concluſun , ſent unto his fifth re. 
- e Majeſty the ſecond of June 1642. Fran 
0 

«Your Majeſties moſt humble and faithful Subjects, the Lords and 
* Commons in Parliament, having nothing in their thoughts and de- 
< fires, more precious and of higher eſteem, next to the honour and 
te immediate Service of God, than the juſt and faithful performance of 
«their Duty to your Majeſty, and this Kingdom: And being very 
* ſenfible of the great diſtractions and diſtempers, and of the Immi- 
nent dangers and calamities, which thoſe diſtractions and diſtem- 
«pers are like to bring upon your Majeſty, and your Subjects (all 
* which have proceeded from the ſubtle Informations, miſchievous 
Fo '? *Prattices, and evil Counſels of Men diſaffected to God's true Reli- 
“gion; your Majeſties Honour and Safety; and the publick Peace, 
*and Proſperity of your People) after a ſerious en of the 
© cauſes of thoſe miſchiefs, do, in all humility and fincerity, preſent to 
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4 your Majeſty their moſt dutiful Petition and Advice: That out of 
c your Princely wiſdom for the eſtabliſhing your own Honour and 
«Safety, and gracious tenderneſs of the welfare and ſecurity of your 
Subjects and Dominions, you will be pleaſed to grant, and accept 
theſe their humble Deſires and Propoſitions, as the moſt neceſſary 
and effectual means, through God's bleſſing, of removing thoſe Jea- 
« loufies and Differences, which have unhappily fallen out betwixt 
you and your People, and procuring both your Majeſty and Them 
*a conſtant courſe of Honour, Peace, and Happineſs. 


10 


The Propoſitions. 


THA r the Lords and others of your Majeſty's Privy Council, and 


ce ſuch great Officers and Miniſters of State, either at Home or beyond 
te the Seas may be put from your Privy Council, and from thoſe Of- 
ce fices and Imployments, excepting ſuch as ſhall be approved by both 
** Houſes of Parliament: And that the Perſons, put into the Places 
*and Imployments of thoſe that are removed, may be approved of 
* by both Houſes of Parliament: And that Privy Counſellors ſhall 
*take an Oath, for the due execution of their Places, in ſuch Form as. 
“ ſhall be agreed upon by both Houſes of Parliament. 


THA x the great Affairs of the Kingdom may not be concluded, or 
c tranſacted by the Advice of Private men, or by any unknown, or 


* unſworn Counſellors; but that ſuch Matters as concern the Publick, 
*and are proper for the High Court of Parliament, which 1s your 
* Majeſty's great and ſupreme Council, may be debated, reſfolv'd, and 
* tranſacted only in Parliament, and not elſewhere: And ſuch as ſhall 
te preſume to do any thing to the contrary, ſhall be reſervd to the 


Cenſure and Judgement of Parliament: And ſuch other Matters of 


ce State, as are proper for your Majeſty's Privy Council, ſhall be de-; 
* bated and concluded by ſuch of the Nobility, and Others, as ſhall, 
«from time to time, be choſen for that Place, by approbation of both 
* Houſes of Parliament: And that no publick Act concerning the At- 


* fairs of the Kingdom, which are proper for your Privy Council, 


«may be eſteem'd of any Validity, as proceeding from the Royal Au- 
*thority, unleſs it be done by the Advice and Conſent of the Major 
part of the Council, atteſted under their Hands: And that your Coun- 
*cil may be limited to a certain Number, not exceeding twenty five, 
nor under fifteen; and if any Counſellor's place happen to be void in 
the interval of Parliament, it ſhall not be ſupplied without the Af- . 
*ſent of the Major part of the Council; which choice ſhall be con- 

*firm'd at the next fitting of Parliament, or elſe to be void. 


„THA the Lord High Steward of Ezg/and, Lord High Conſtable, 


* Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, Lord Treaſurer, 
Lord Privy Seal, Earl Marſhal, Lord Admiral, Warden of the 
* Cinque Ports, chief Governour of Ireland, Chancellor of the Ex- 
*chequer, Maſter of the Wards, Secretaries of State, two Chief Juſtices 
and Chief Baron, may allways be choſen with the approbation of 
* both Houſes of Parliament; and in the intervals of Parliaments, 


by the Aſſent of the Major part of the Council, in ſuch manner as is, 


before expreſſed in the choice of Counſellors. 


4 Tr He, or They, unto whom the Government and Education 


*ofthe King's Children ſhall be committed, ſhall be approyed of by 
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* both Houſes of Parliament; and, in the intervals of Parliament, by 
the Aſſent of the Major part of the Council, in ſuch manner as is 
before expreſſed in the choice of Counſellors ; And that all ſuch Ser- 
*yants as are now about them, againſt whom both Houſes ſhall have 
*any juſt Exceptions, ſhall be removed. : | 

5. Tur no Marriage ſhall be concluded, or treated, for any of the 
Kings Children, with any Forreign Prince, or other Perſon what- 
* ſoever, abroad or at home, without the Conſent of Parliament, un- 
der the Penalty of a Præmunire, unto ſuch as ſhall conclude, or 
'" treat of any Marriage as aforeſaid : And that the ſaid Penalty ſhall 
*not be pardon d, or diſpenſed with, but by the Conſent of both 
* Houſes of Parliament. Hb 
6. ©THarT the Laws in force againſt Jeſuits, Prieſts, and Popiſh Recu- 
© ſants, be ſtrictly put in execution without any toleration, or diſpen- 
*ſation to the contrary : And that ſome more effectual courſe may 
< be enacted, by Authority of Parliament, to diſable them from making 
- *any diſturbance in the State; or cluding the Laws by Truſts, or 
* otherwiſe. | 
7. *THAT the Votes of Popiſh Lords in the Houſe of Peers may be 
1% *taken away, ſo long as they continue Papiſts: And that your Ma- 
© jeſty will conſent to ſuch a Bill, as ſhall be drawn, for the Educa- 
c tion of the Children of Papiſts, by Proteſtants, in the Proteſtant 
Religion. | 
8. THAN your Majeſty will be pleaſed to conſent, that ſuch a Refor- 
mation be made of the Church Government, and Liturgy, as both 
*Houſes of Parliament ſhall adviſe; wherein they intend to have 
* conſultations with Divines, as is expreſſed in their Declaration to 
© that purpoſe: And that your Majeſty will contribute your beſt aſ- 
ce ſiſtance to them, for the raiſing of a ſuſſicient maintenance for 
3 Preaching Miniſters through the Kingdom: And that your Majeſty 
«will be pleaſed to give your conſent to Laws for the taking away 
* of Innovations, and Superſtition, and of Pluralities, and againſt 
* ſcandalous Miniſters. 
. * THAT your Majeſty will be pleaſed to reſt ſatisfied with that courſe, 
«that the Lords and Commons have appointed, for ordering of the 
« Militia, until the ſame ſhall be further ſettled by a Bill: And that 
* your Majeſty will recal your Declarations, and Proclamations againſt 
* the Ordinance made by the Lords and Commons concerning it. 
10. THAr ſuch Members of either Houſe of Parliament, as have, 
during this preſent Parliament, been put out of any Place and Office, 
© may either be reſtor d to that Place and Office, or otherwiſe have 
« ſatisfaction for the ſame; upon the Petition of that Houſe, whereof 
„He, or They are Members. | 
11. © THar all Privy Counſellors and Judges may take an Oath, the 
Form whereof to be agreed on and ſettled by Act of Parliament, for 
te the maintaining of the Petition of Right, and of certain Statutes 
made by this Parliament, which ſhall be mention d by both Houſes 
«of Parliament: and that an enquiry of all Breaches, and Violations 
« of thoſe Laws, may be given in charge by the Juſtices of the King's 
5> *Benchevery Term, and by the Judges of Aſſite in their Circuits, 
and Juſtices of the Peace at the Seſſions, to be prefented and pu- 
*niſhed according to Law. | 8 
12. Thar all the Judges, and all the Officers, placed by 1 
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« of both Houſes of Parliament may hold their Places quamdiu bene 
* /e geſſerint. IG 

13. *<THAT the Juſtice of Parliament may paſs upon all Delinquents, 
ce whether they be within the Kingdom, or fled out of it: And that 
« 211 Perſons cited by either Houſe of Parliament, may appear; and 
ce abide the Cenſure of Parliament. 

14. *THAT the General Pardon, offer d by your Majeſty, may be 
e granted with ſuch Exceptions, as ſhall be adviſed by both Houſes of 

Parliament. | 

15. © THAT the Forts, and Caſtles of this Kingdom, may be put under: 
«the Command and Cuſtody of ſuch Perſons, as your Majeſty ſhall 
« 2ppoint with the approbation of your Parliament; and, in the in- 
«tervals of Parliament, with approbation of the Major part of the 
« Council, in ſuch manner as is before expreſſed in the choice of 
© Counſellors. 

16. THA the extraordinary Guards, and Military Forces now at- 
e tending your Majeſty, may be removed and diſcharged; and that, 
ce for the future, you will raiſe no ſuch Guards or extraordinary Forces, 
ce but according to the Law, in caſe of Actual Rebellion, or Invaſion. 

17. THAr your Majeſty will be pleaſed to enter into a more ſtrict Al. ., 
* liance with the States of the United Provinces, and other neighbour 
cc Princes and States of the Proteſtant Religion, for the defence and 
© maintenance thereof againſt all Deſigns and Attempts of the Pope, 
«and his Adherents, to ſubvert and ſuppreſs it; whereby your Ma- 
« jeſty will obtain great acceſs of ſtrength and reputation, and your 
ce Subjects be much encouraged and enabled, in a Parliamentary way, 
«for your Aid, and Aſſiſtance, in reſtoring your Royal Siſter, and her 
* Princely Iſſue to thoſe Dignities and Dominions, which belong unto 
«them; and relieving the other diſtreſſed Proteſtant Princes, who 
© have ſuffer d in the ſame Cauſe. | 

18. THAT your Majeſty will be pleaſed by Act of Parliament, to 
ce clear the Lord Aimbolton, and the five Members of the Houſe of 
© Commons, in ſuch manner that future Parliaments may be ſecured 
from the Conſequence of that evil Precedent. 

19. ©THAT your Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to paſs a Bill for 
* reſtraining Peers made hereafter, from Sitting or Voting in Parlia- 
«ment, unleſs they be admitted thereunto with the Conſent of both 
* Houſes of Parliament. 


* AND theſe our humble Deſires being granted by your Majeſty, We - 
* ſhall forthwith apply our ſelves to regulate your preſent Revenue, 
in ſuch ſort as may be for your beſt advantage; and likewiſe to 
* ſettle ſuch an ordinary, and conſtant increaſe of it, as ſhall be ſuffi- 
*cient to ſupport your Royal Dignity in Honour, and Plenty, be- 
*yond the proportion of any former Grants of the Subjects of this 
Kingdom to your Majeſties Royal Predeceſſors: We ſhall likewiſe 
put the Town of Hull into ſuch hands, as your Majeſty ſhall appoint 
* with the conſent and approbation of Parliament; and deliver up a 
< juſt Account of all the Magazine; and chearfully imploy the ut- 

F moſt of Our power and endeavours, in the real expreſſion, and per- 
* formance of our molt Dutiful and Loyal Affections, to the preſerving 
*and maintaining the Royal Honour, Greatneſs, and Safety of your 
« Majeſty, and your Poſterity. 
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T E ſame day that theſe Articles of Depoſition were paſs d the Houſes, 
that his Majeſty might ſee how unable he was like to be to contend with 
them, they declared by an Order, the ſame day printed and carefully 
diſperſed, © that they had receiv d Information (and indeed their In- 
formations were wonderful particular, from all parts beyond Sea, of 
whatſoever was agitated on the Kings behalf; as well as from his Court, 
of whatſoever was deſign d, or almoſt but thought of to himſelf: Be- 
ſides they could pretend to receive Information of whatſoever would 
any way conduce to their purpoſe, true or falſe) © that the Jewels of 
o© the Crown (which, they ſaid, by the Law of the Land ought not to 
be aliened) were either pawn'd or fold in Anſterdam, or ſome other 
© parts beyond Seas; and thereby great Sums of Money provided to be 
te return d to Torx, or to ſome of his Majeſty's Servants or Agents, for 
* his Majeſty's uſe : And becauſe, they ſaid, it was more than probable 
ce that great proviſion of Monies, in ſuch an extraordinary way, was to 
© maintain the intended War againft the Parliament; and thereby to 
«bring the whole Kingdom into utter ruin, and combuſtion: It was 
© therefore declar'd, by the Lords and Commons in Parliament, that 9. i 
© whoſoever had been, or ſhould be, an Actor inthe ſelling or pawning af gr., 
:o © of any Jewels of the Crown; or had, or ſhould pay, lend, ſend, or brin 22 
*any Money in Specie into this Kingdom for, or upon, any of thoſe 
« Jewels; or whoſoever had, or ſhould accept of any Bill from beyond 
© the Seas for the payment of any Sum of Money, for or upon any of 
4 te thoſe Jewels, and ſhould pay any Sum according to ſuch Bill, after 
[ © notice of that Order, without acquainting that Houſe with the Receipt 
1 * of that Bill, before he accept the ſame; or if he had already accepted 
] * any ſuch Bill, then with the Acceptance thereof, before the payment | 
* of the Money, every ſuch Perſon ſhould be held and accounted a Pro- | 
“ moter of that intended War, an Enemy to the State, and ought to give | 
3-© ſatisfaction for the publick damage out of his own Eſtate. ! 
UyoN this confident Aſſumption, © that it was not in the King's | 
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<«« power to diſpoſe the Jewels of the Crown; that whatſoever Jewels 
ce were offer d to be pawn or ſold, by any of the King's Miniſters be- 
4 yond the Seas, were the Jewels of the Crown, and no other; and that 
« all Money, return d from thence for his Majeſty's Service, was Money l 
*q raiſed and procur d; they ſo much terrified Men of all conditions, jj 
that the Queen, having, by the Sale of ſome of her own Jewels, and by = 
her other Dexterity, procur d ſome Money for the King's ſupply, could ! 
not in a long time find any means to tranſmit it. However this made [ 
io no impreſſion upon the Kings Reſolution; and tho it might have ſome , 
influence upon Merchantly Men, yet it ſtirr'd up moſt Generous minds 
to an Indignation on the Kings behalf; and was new Evidence, if there | 
had wanted any, what kind of Greatneſs he was to expect from comply- | 
ing with ſuch immodeſt, and extravagant Propoſers. F 
Tux king was once reſolyd to have return d no Anſwer to them l 
upon thoſe Propofitions ; but to let the People alone to judge of the un- | 
reaſonableneſs of them, and of the Indignity offer d to him in the deli- i 
very of them; and that was the reaſon of the ſhort mention he made of 
them, in the cloſe of his Declaration to theirs of the 26* of May: But 
yo he was afterwards perſwaded to vouchſafe a further notice of them, 
there being ſome particulars Popular enough, and others, that, at the 

_ firſt View, ſeem'd not alt ſo derogatory to Him, and fo incon- 
venient to the People, as in truth they were; and that therefore it was 
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neceſſary to let the People know, that whatſoever was reaſonable, 
and might be beneficial to the Kingdom, had been, for the moſt part, 
before offer d by his Majeſty; and ſhould all be readily granted by him; 
and ſo to unfold the reſt to them, that they might diſcern their own 
Welfare, and Security, to be as much endanger'd by thoſe Demands, as 
the King's Rights, Honour, and Dignity : So that, in a ſhort time after 


he receivd them, he ſent to the two Houſes, and publiſh'd to the King- 


The Subſtance 
of his Ma- 
Jefty's Anſwer 
to the Nine- 
teen Propoſi- 
tions. 


t of the Kingdom) though in an humble Petition to both Houſes; and if“ 


dom, his Anſwer to thoſe Nineteen Propoſitions, whereof it will be 
ſufficient to repeat ſome few Particulars. 


«IN which he firſt remember d them of their method, they had ob. 


© ſery'd in their proceedings towards him: That they had firſt totally 
© ſupprefſed the known Law of the Land, and denied His power to be 
© neceſſary to the making New, reducing the whole to their own De- 
ce clarations, and ſingle Votes: That they had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
e his Magazines, Forts, and Militia: That they had ſo aw d his Subjects 
* with Purſuivants, long chargeable Attendance; heavy Cenſures; il- 
ce legal Impriſonments; that few of them durſt offer to preſent their ten- 
4 derneſs of his Majeſty's ſufferings, their own juſt grievances, and their 
e ſenſe of thoſe Violations of the Law (the Birthright of every Subject 


*any did, it was ſtifled in the Birth; call'd Sedition; and burn d by the 
*Common Hangman: That they had reſtrain'd the attendance of his 
© ordinary, and neceflary Houſehold-Servants: and ſeiſed upon thoſe 
* ſmall Sums of Money, which his credit had provided to buy him 
«Bread; with Injunctions that no Money ſhould be ſuffer d to be con- 
ce vey d, or return'd to his Majeſty to Tork, or to any of his Peers, or 
Servants with him; ſo that, in effect they had block d him up in that 
County: That they had fill d the Ears of his People with Fears and 
© Jealouſies (though taken up upon truſt) tales of Skippers, Salt Fleets, 


ce and ſuch like; by which Alarms they might prepare them to receive 


e ſuch Impreſſions, as might beſt advance their Defign, when it ſhould 
*be ripe. And now, it ſeem'd, they thought his Majeſty ſufficiently 
e prepar d for thoſe bitter Pills; that he was in a handſome poſture to 
receive thoſe humble Deſires; which, probably, were intended to make 
* way for a Superfcetation of a yet higher nature; for they did not tell 
*him, This was All. He ſaid, he muſt obſerve, that thoſe Contrivers 
©(the better to advance their true ends) in thoſe Propoſitions, diſguiſed, 
*as much as they could, their Intents with a mixture of ſome things 
* really to be approvd by every honeſt Man; others, Specious and Po- 


© pular; and ſome which were already granted by his Majeſty : All 


* which were cunningly twiſted, and mixed with thoſe other things of 
*their main deſign, of Ambition and private Intereſt, in hope that, at 


the firſt View, every Eye might not ſo clearly diſcern them in their 


e proper Colours. 

*Hi1s Majeſty ſaid, if the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 15, 16, 19, Demands had 
* been writ, and printed, in a Tongue unknown to his Majeſty and his 
People, it might have been poſſible, that He, and They might have 
*charitably beliey'd the Propoſitions to be ſuch, as might have been in 
*order to the Ends pretended in the Petition ; to wit, the Eſtabliſh- 


ment of his Honour and Safety; the welfare and ſecurity of his Sub- 


*jeAs and Dominions; and the removing thoſe Jealoufies and Dit- 
* ferences, which were ſaid to have unhappily fallen betwixt his Majeſty 
and his People; and procuring both his Majeſty, 1 
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*courſe of Honour, Peace, and Happineſs; but being read and under- 
© ftood by all, he could not but aſſure himſelf, that that Profeſſion, joyn d 
te to thoſe Propoſitions, would rather appear a Mockery, and a Scorn; 
*the Demands being ſuch, that he were unworthy of the Truſt repoſed 
e jn him by the Law, and of his Deſcent from ſo many great and famous 
* Anceſtors if he could be brought to abandon that Power, which alone 
* could enable him to perform what he was ſworn to, in protecting his 
People, and the Laws; and So aſſume others into it, as to deveſt Him- 
ce ſelf of it, altho not only his preſent condition were more Neceſſitous 
10 than it was (which it could hardly be) and he were both Vanquiſhed, 
«nd a Priſoner, and in a worſe condition than ever the moſt unfor- 
e tunate of his Predeceſſors had been reduced to, by the moſt Criminal 
*of their Subjects; and tho the Bait laid to draw him to it, and to 
«keep his Subjects from Indignation at the mention of it, the Promiſes 
© of a plentiful and unparallel'd Revenue, were reduced from Generals 
* (which fignify nothing) to clear and certain Particulars; fince ſuch a 
te bargain would have but too great a reſemblance of that of Eſaus, if 
tc he would part with ſuch flowers of his Crown, as were worth all the 
© reſt of the Garland, and had been tranſmitted to him from ſo many 
200 Anceſtors, and had been found ſo uſeful and neceſſary for the welfare 
Land fecurity of his Subjects, for any preſent Neceſſity, or for any low 
«and ſordid Confiderations of Wealth and Gain. And therefore, all 
Men knowing that thoſe Accommodations are moſt eafily made, and 
«moſt exactly obſerved, that are grounded upon reaſonable and equal 
conditions, his Majeſty had great cauſe to believe that the Contrivers 
e of thoſe Propoſitions, had no Intention of ſettling any firm Accommo- 
ce dation, but to increaſe thoſe Jealouſies, and widen that Diviſion, which, 
a E not by his Majeſty's fault, was now unhappily faln between Him and 
p ce both Houſes. 
4 » Ir was asked, that all Lords and Others of his Privy Council, and 
; t ſuch great Officers and Miniſters of State, either at home or beyond 
*the Seas (for, he ſaid, care was taken to leave out no Perſon, or Place, 
* that his diſhonour might be ſure not to be bounded within this King- 
dom) ſhould be put from his Privy Council, and from thoſe Offices 
«and Imployments, unleſs they ſhould be approved by both Houſes of 
«Parliament, how faithful ſoever his Majeſty had found them to Him, 
«and to the Publick; and how far ſoever they had been from offending 
* againſtany Law, the only Rule they had, or any others Ought to have, 
*to walk by. His Majeſty therefore to that part of that Demand re- | 
turn d this Anſwer, That he was willing to grant, that they ſhould : 
*takea larger Oath, than they Themſelves defired in their eleventh De- if 
* mand, for maintaining not of any Part, but the Whole Law: And, 
*he ſaid, he had, and did aſſure them, that he would be careful to make | 
t election of ſuch Perſons in thoſe Places of Truſt, as had given good i 
© teſtimonies of their Abilities and Integrities, and againſt whom there | 
*could be no juſt cauſe of Exception, whereon reaſonably to ground a 
« Diffidence: That if he had, or ſhould be miſtaken in his election, he 
* had, and did aſſure them, that there was no man ſo near to him, in ! 
< Place or Affection, whom he would not leave to the Juſtice of the Law, 6 
50“ if they ſhould bring a particular Charge, and ſufficient Proof againſt ll 
* him: That he had given them a Triennial Parliament (the beſt pledge 
*of the Effects of ſuch a Promiſe on His part, and the beſt ſecurity for 
the performance of their Duty on Theirs) the apprehenfion of whoſe 
Rrr2 « Juſtice, 
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© Tuſtice, would, in all probability, make Them wary how they pro- 
evoked it; and his Majeſty wary, how he choſe ſuch as, by the diſco- 
very of their faults, might in any degree ſeem to diſcredit his Election; 
ce but that without any ſhadow of a fault objected, only perhaps becauſe 
© they follow their Conſciences, and preſerve theeſtabliſhed Laws, and 
agree not in ſuch Votes, or aſſent not to ſuch Bills, as ſome Perſons, 
cho had then too great an influence even upon both Houſes, judged, or 
*ſeem'd to judge, to be for the publick good, and as were agreeable to 
that new Utopia of Religion and Government, into which they en- 
* deavour'd to transform this Kingdom (for, he ſaid, he remember d 0 
te what Names, and for what reaſons, they left out in the Bill offer d 
© him concerning the Militia, which they had themſelves recommended 
*;n the Ordinance) he would never conſent to the diſplacing of any, 
« whom for their former Merits from, and affection to his Majeſty and 
e the Publick, he had entruſted; fince, he conceived, that to do ſo, would 
© take away both from the Affection of his Servants, and care of his Ser- 
« vice, and the Honour ofhis Juſtice: And, he ſaid, he the more won- 
e der d that it ſhould be asked by them, fince it ap by the twelfth 
© Demand, that Themſelves counted it reaſonable, after the preſent Turn 


«was ſerved, that the Judges and Officers, who were then placed, might: 


*hold their Places, quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint: And he was reſolved to 
« be as careful of thoſe whom He had choſen, as they were of thoſe They 
« would chooſe; and to remove none, till they appeared to him tohave 
e otherwiſe behaved themſelves, or ſhould be evicted, by Legal proceed- 
«ings, to have done ſo. 

«Bur, his Majeſty ſaid, that Demand, as unreaſonable as it was, 
«was but one Link of a great Chain, and but the firſt Round of that 
Ladder, by which his Majeſty's Juſt, Ancient, Regal Power, was en- 
ce deayoured to be fetched down to the ground; for it appeared plainly 


that it was not with the Perſons now choſen, but with his Majeſty's» 


*Choofing that they were diſpleaſed : For they demanded, that the Per- 
e ſons put into the Places and Imployments of thoſe, who ſhould be re- 
* moved, might be approved by both Houſes; which was ſo far from 
ce being leſs than the power of Nomination, that of two things, of which 
* he would never grant either, he would ſooner be content, that They 
* ſhould Nominate, and He Approve; than They Approve and his Ma- 
«jeſty Nominate; the meer Nomination being ſo far from being any 
ce thing, that if he could do no more, he would never take the pains todo 
That; when he ſhould only hazard whom he eſteem'd to the Scorn of 
*a Refuſal, if they happen d not to be agreeable not only to the Jude-+ 
ment, but to the Paſſion, Intereſt, or Humour of the preſent Major 
part of either Houſe: Not to ſpeak of the great Factions, Animofities, 
*and Diviſions, which that power would introduce in both Houſes, and 
in the ſeveral Counties, for the choice of Perſons to be ſent to that place 
«where that power was; and between the Perſons that were ſo choſen. 
«Neither was that ſtrange Potion preſcribed to him only for once, for 
* thecure of a preſent, preſſing, deſperate Diſeaſe; but for a Diet to Him, 
*and his Poſterity. It was demanded, that his Counſellors, all Chief 
* Officers both of Law and State, Commanders of Forts and Caſtles, 
«and all Peers hereafter made, be Approved of, that is Choſen, by Them 5- 
from time to time: And rather than it ſhould ever beleft to the Crown 
*(to whom it only did, and ſhould belong) if any place fall void in the 
«intermiſſion of Parliament, the Major part of the approved Council 

was 
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<« was to approve them. Neither was it only demanded that his Ma- 
« jeſty ſhould quit the power, and right his Predeceſſors had had of ap- 
ce pointing Perſons in thoſe Places; but for Counſellors, he was to be re- 
« ſtrain d, as well in the Number as in the Perſons; and a power muſt 
te be annexed to thoſe Places, which their Predeceſſors had not. And 
c indeed, if that power were paſſed to them, he ſaid, it would not be fit 
« He ſhould be truſted to chooſe thoſe, who were to be truſted as much 
« as Himſelf. 

H E told them, togranttheir Demands in the manner they propoſed 

.*them, that all Matters that concern d the Publick &c. ſhould be re- 

tc ſol ved, and tranſacted only in Parliament, and ſuch other matters of 
«State &c. by the Privy Council ſo choſen, was in effect at once to de- 
<« poſe Himſelf, and his Poſterity. He ſaid, many expreſſions in their 
« Demands, had a greater Latitude of ſignification, than they ſeem'd to 
have; and that it concern d his Majeſty therefore the more, that they 
* ſhould ſpeak out; that both he, and his People, mighteither know the 
© bottom of their demands, or know them to be bottomleſs. Nothing 
© more concern'd the Publick, and was indeed more proper for the high 
Court of Parliament, than the making of Laws; which not only ought 
there to be tranſacted, but could be tranſacted no where elſe. But 
4 then they muſt admit his Majeſty to be a Part of the Parliament; they 
* muſt not (as the ſenſe was of that part of that Demand, if it had any) 
< deny the freedom of his Anſwer, when He had as much right to reject 
« what he thought unreaſonable, as They had to propoſe what they 
«thought convenient, or . Nor was it poſſible his Anſwers, 
«either to Bills or any other Propoſitions, ſhould be wholely free, if 
ce he might not uſe the liberty, that every one of Them, and every Sub- 
tc ject took, to receive Advice (without their danger who ſhould give it) 
from any Perſon known or unknown, ſworn or unſworn, in thoſe 
«© matters in which the manage of his Vote is truſted, by the Law, to 
ce his own judgement and conſcience; which how beſt to inform was, and 
ce ever ſhould be, left likewiſe to Him. He ſaid, he would allways, with 
due confideration, weigh the Advices both of his Great, and Privy 
« Council; yet he ſhould likewiſe look on their Advices, as Advices, not 
te as Commands, or Impoſitions; upon Them, as his Counſellors, not as 
< his Tutors, or Guardians; and upon Himſelf, as their King, not as their 
« Pupil, or Ward: For, he ſaid, whatſoever of Regality was, by the mo- 
« deſty of Interpretation, left in his Majeſty, in the firſt part of the ſe- 
e cond Demand, as to the Parliament, was taken from him, in the ſecond 
cc part of the ſame, and placed in that new fangled kind of Counſellors, 
© whoſe power was ſuch, and ſo expreſſed by it, that in all Publick Acts 
* concerning the Affairs of the Kingdom, which are proper for the Privy 
Council (for whoſe Advice all Publick Acts are ſometimes proper, tho 
«© never neceſſary) they were defired to be admitted joynt Patentees with 
his Majeſty in the Regality. And it was not plainly expreſſed, whe- 
ether they meant his Majeſty ſo much as a fingle Vote in thoſe Affairs; 
© but it was plain they meant him no more, at moſt, than a fingle Vote 
«in them; and no more power, than every one of the reſt of his fellow 
* Counſellors. 

ANDſo after a ſharp diſcourſe, and explanation of the unreaſonable- 
neſs of the ſeveral Demands, or the greateſt part of them, and the con- 
fufion that, by conſenting thereunto, would redound to the Subject in 
general, as well as the dishonour to his Majeſty (which may be read 
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at large by it ſelf) He told them, ©to all thoſe unreaſonable demands, 
« his Anſwer was, nolumus leges Anghe mutart : But renewed his Pro- 
© miſe to them, for a very punctual and ſtri& obſervation of the known 
ce Lavs eſtabliſned; to which purpoſe he was willing an Oath ſhould be 
* framed by them, and taken by all his Privy Counſellors. ' And for any 
© alteration in the Government of the Church, that a National Synod 
© ſhould be called, to propoſe what ſhould be found neceflary or conve- 
*nient : And that for the advancement of the Proteſtant Religion againſt 
e the Papiſts, they had not propoſed ſo much to his Majeſty, as he was 
« willing to grant, or as he had himſelf offer d before. He concluded :- 
* with conjuring Them, and all Men, to reſt ſatisfied with the truth of 
ce his Majeſty s Profeſſions, and the reality of his Intentions; and not to 
« ask ſuch things as denied themſelves: That they would declare againſt 
« Tumults, and puniſh the Authors: That they would allow his Majeſty 
* his Property in his Towns, Armes, and Goods; and his ſhare in the 
«Legiſlative Power ; which would be counted in Him, not only breach 
* of Privilege, but Tyranny, and Subverſion of Parliaments, to deny 
te to Them: And, when they ſhould have given him ſatisfaction upon 
*thoſe Perſons, who had taken away the One, and recalled thoſe De- 
tc clarations (particularly that of the 26" of May; and thoſe in the point : 
* of the Militia, his juſt rights wherein he would no more part with, 
ce than with his Crown, leſt he enabled others by them to take that from 
© him) which would take away the Other; and declined the beginnings 
« ofa War againſt his Majeſty, under pretence of His intention of making 
© one againſt Them; as he had never oppoſed the Firſt part of the thir- 
te teenth Demand, ſo he would be ready to concur with them in the 
«Latter; and being then confident that the credit of thoſe Men, who 
«deſire a general combuſtion, would be fo weaken d with them, that 
te they would not be able to do this Kingdom any more hurt, he would 
* be willing to grant his General Pardon, with ſuch Exceptions as ſhould ;o 
e be thought fit; and ſhould receive much more joy in the hope of a full, 
te and conſtant happineſs of his People in the true Religion, and under the 
< protection of the Law, by a bleſſed union between his Majeſty and 
* his Parliament, than in any ſuch increaſe of his own Revenue, how 
* much ſoever beyond former Grants, as (when his Subjects were weal- 
«thieſt) his Parliament could have ſettled upon his Majeſty. 

THo the King now lived at Tork in a much more Princely condition, 
than he could have hoped to have done near London; and had fo great 
a train and reſort of the Nobility and Gentry, that there was not left a 
fifth part of the Houſe of Peers at Ye/tmin/ter; and truly I do not be- 
lieve, that there was near a Moiety of the Houſe of Commons who con- 
tinued there; yet his Majeſty made no other ule, for the preſent, of their 
preſence with Him, and of their abſence from the two Houſes, than to 
have ſo many the more, and the more credible Witnefles of his Coun- 
ſels and Carriage; and to undeceive the People by his clear Anſwers to 
all the Scandals and Reproaches which were laid on him,and by his ample 
profeſſions and proteſtations of his ſincere Zeal to Religion, and Juſtice; 
and to make it appear to them, how far the Quality and the Number of 
thoſe who thought, or ſeem'd to think otherwiſe, was, from what they 
might imagine it to be. And it cannot be denied, but the People were ;. 
every day viſibly reformed in their underſtandings, from the ſuperſti- 
tious reverence they had paid the two Houſes; and grew ſenſible of their 


duty to the King, and of thoſe Invaſions which were offer to his Regal 
dignity | ON 
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ON the other ſide, the two Houſes ſlacken d not their pace a jot, pro- 
ceeded with great and unuſual ſharpneſs againſt thoſe Members who 
were gone to the King; Proclaiming ſome of them by Name to be 
Enemies to the Kingdom, and, by a Formal Judgement, ſentencing 
Nine Peers together, © to be incapable of fitting again in Parliament, 
* whilſt This ſhould continue: The Houſe of Commons having carried 
up an Impeachment of Miſdemeanours againſt them (which was as il 
legal in point of Juſtice, and as extravagant in point of Privilege, as 
any thing they could do) © for being abſent, and refufing to attend, upon 

ce A Summons from the Houſe of Peers: And upon their own Members 
they impoſed a fine of 100' apiece, on every one who was gone to the 
King, and upon thoſe, who being in other places, they thought were well 
affected to his Service: Yet, leſt they ſhould upon this proceeding return 
again, todiſturb, and croſs their Counſels, they provided, © that no Man 
© upon whom that Sentence fell, ſhould fit again in the Houſe (though he 
< paid his fine) till he had been examin'd by a Committee, and ſo given 
* the Houſe ſatisfaction in the cauſe of his abſence. And, by thoſe 
means, they thought both to remove the Scandal, that ſo many Mem- 
bers were abſent, and to prevent any inconvenience too, that might'be- 

o fall them by their return. For they well knew, if the Members of both 
Houſes were obliged to a conſtant and ſtrift Attendance, it would not 
be poſſible that they could compaſs their miſchievous Defigns. 

THEN they proſecuted their great Buſineſs of the Militia, not only Prepoſitions, 
near London, where they were in no danger of oppoſition, but in thoſe 27% Wes, 
Northern Counties near his Majeſty, as Letceſter-ſbire, Cheſbire, Lin. for ringing | 
coln-ſhire, where whoſoever refuſed to give obedience to them, or pub- ye fe 
liſhd the King's Proclamation againſt their proceedings (for the King 4 C. 
had yet practiſed no Expedient to prevent the growth of that miſchief, lune 10. 164. 
but the publiſhing his Proclamation againſt it) were ſent for as Delin- 

3-quents; and not ſatisfied herewith, that they might be as well able to 
Pay an Army, as they found they ſhould be to Raiſe one, on the tenth 
of June (for the time will be very neceffary to be remember d, that it 
may be the better ſtated, Who took up the Defenfive Armes) they 
publiſh'd Propoſitions, © ſor the bringing in of Money or Plate to main- 
* tain Horſe, Horſe-men, and Armes, for the preſervat ion of the Publick 
Peace, and for the defence of the King and both Houſes of Parliament; 
the Reaſons and Grounds whereof they declard to be the King's Inten- 
*tion to make War againſt his Parliament: That, under pretence of a 
Guard for his Perſon, he had actually begun to levy Forces, both of 
+>* Horſe and Foot; and ſent out Summons throughout the County of 
*7ork, for the calling together of greater Numbers; and ſome ill affected 
* Perſons, in other parts, had been imployd to raiſe Troops, under the [ 
colour of his Majeſty's Service; making large offers of reward and pre- 
* ferment to ſuch as would come in: That his Majeſty did, with a high | 
and forcible hand, protect, and keep away Delinquents, not permitting 1 
them to make their appearance to Anſwer ſuch Affronts and Injuries, 
as had deen by them offer d to the Parliament; and thoſe Meſſengers 
* which had been ſent from the Houſes for them, had been abuſed, beaten, 
and impriſon d, fo as the Orders of Parliament, the higheſt Court of 
;o© Juſtice in the Realm, were not obey d; and the Authority of it was 1 
c altogether ſcorn'd, and vilified; and ſuch Perſons as ſtood well affected | 
to it, anddeclar'd themſelves ſenfible of thoſe publick Calamities, and | 
* of the violations of the Privileges of Parliament, and Common 9 
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« of the Subject, were baffled, and injur d by ſeveral ſorts of Malignant 


Men, who were about the King; ſome whereof, under the name of 


Cavaliers, without having reſpect to the Laws of the Land, or any 
cc fear either of God or Man, were ready to commit all manner of Out- 
t rage and Violence; which muſt needs tend to the diſſolution of the Go- 
«<yernment; the deſtruction of their Religion, Laws, Liberties, Pro. 
« perties; all which would be expoſed to the Malice and Violence of ſuch 
t deſperate Perſons, as muſt be imploy'd in ſo horrid and unnatural an 
Act, as the overthrowing a Parliament by Force; which was the ſup. 
< port, and preſervation of them. Thoſe Particulars, they ſaid, being :- 


* duly confider'd by the Lords and Commons, and how great an obl:- 


« gation lay upon them, in Honour, Conſcience, and Duty, according to 
© the high Truſt repoſed in them to uſe all poſſible means, in ſuch caſes, 
«to prevent ſo great and irrecoverable Evils, they had thought fit to 
* publiſh their ſenſe, and apprehenſion of that Imminent danger; there- 
* by toexcite all well affected Perſons, to contribute their beſt aſſiſtance, 
* according to their ſolemn Vow and Proteſtation, to the Preparations 
t neceflary for the oppoſing, and ſuppreſſing of the Trayterous Attempts 
ce of thoſe wicked, and malignant Counſellors, who ſought to engage the 
«King in ſo dangerous and deſtructive an enterpriſe, and the whole King. a 
« dom in a Civil War; and deſtroy the Privileges and Being of Par- 
*liaments. 

THIS recourſe to the good affections of thoſe, that tender their Re- 
© ligion and juſt Liberties, and the enjoyment of the bleſſed fruits of this 
< preſent Parliament, which were almoſt ready to be reaped, and were 
te now as ready to be ruin d by thoſe wicked hands, being, they ſaid, the 
© only remedy left them under God; and without which they were no 
© longer able to preſerve Themſelyes, or Thoſe by whom they were en- 
«truſted: Therefore, they declar d that whoſoever would bring in any 
« proportion of ready Money or Plate, or would underwrite to furniſh :: 
*« and maintain any number of Horſe, Horſe-men, and Armes, for the 
« preſeryation of the Publick Peace, and for the defence of the King, and 
© both Houſes of Parliament, from Force and Violence, and to uphold 
te the Power and Privileges of Parliament according to his Proteſtation; 
t it ſhould be held a good and acceptable Service to the Common-wealth, 
and a Teſtimony of his good affection to the Proteſtant Religion, the 
Laws, Liberties, and Peace of the Kingdom; and to the Parliament, 
and Privileges thereof. And they further declar'd, that whoſoever 
© brought in Money or Plate, or furniſh'd and maintain d Horſe, Horſe- 
© men, and Armes, upon theſe Propoſitions, and to thoſe purpoſes, ſhould 4+ 
© be repaid their Money with intereſt of eight per Cent; for which they 
* did engage the publick Faith, and they appointed the Guild-Hall in 
* London for the place whither this Money, or Plate, ſhould be brought; 
* and four Aldermen of Londos to be their Treaſurers for the receiving 
*the ſame; and likewiſe other Confiding Men to receive, and prize ſuch 
*Horſes and Armes, as ſhould be brought in for their Service. And 
*laftly, for their better encouragement, the Members of both Houſes 
appointed a ſolemn day to ſet down their own Subſcriptions; which 
*they perform'd liberally. 

Mos r of thoſe who abhorr'd their impious Defigns, not thinking: 
it lawful for them to be preſent at ſuch Conſultations, withdrew before 
the day came, or abſented themſelves Then. But many had the courage 
to be preſent, and ſtoutly to refuſe what they thought they _ = 
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honeſtly conſent to. & Henry Ailligrew, who was a remarkable Enemy 
to all their devices, being call d upon, told them, if there were occa- 
*fion, he would provide a good Horſe, and a good Sword; and made 
*no queſtion but he ſhould find a good Cauſe. But, within very few 
days, both He, and all thoſe who were taken notice of for refuſing, found 
it ſafeſt for them to leave the Town; there being very viſibly great ani- 
moſity againſt them both within, and without the Walls. And a Gen- 
tleman of good Quality aſſured me afterwards, that, within few days 
after he had refuſed to Subſcribe, he was privately adviſed by one of the 
10 Other Faction, who yet retain d ſome kindneſs to him, © to leave the 
* Town, leſt his Brains were beaten out by the Boys in the Streets. And 
many of thoſe who too impotently defired not to be look'd upon as 
Refractory Perſons, and had pleaſed themſelves with Subſcribing more 
Articulately for the defence of the Kings Perſon, found it afterwards 
neceſſary to ſupply whatſoever they had Subſcribed, to be imploy'd that 
way as was Declard to be for the defence of the Kings Perſon, what- 
ſoever their Intention was at firſt, or their Opinion after. And it is 
hardly credible, what a vaſt proportion of Plate was brought in to their 
Treaſurers within ten days; there being hardly Men enough to receive 
0 it, or room to lay it in; and the Throng being ſo great of the Bringers, 
that, in two days attendance, many could not be diſcharged of their Se- 
ditious Offerings. And, the very next day after theſe Propoſitions, they 
further order d, that there ſhould be a ſtrict ſearch and examination 
e made, by the Juſtices of Peace, Mayors, Baylifts, and Conſtables, near 
all the Northern Roads, for the ſeifing all Horſes for ſervice in the 
Wars, or great Saddles, that ſhould be carried towards the North parts 
* of England, without the Privity or Direction of one or both Houſes 
of Parliament; which was a great improvement of their former Order, 
which extended only to Armes and Ammunition ; though, the truth 
0 js, the Dexterity and Spirit of their Miniſters, who knew their Mean- 
ing, made the former almoſt as inconvenient and dangerous to Paſſen- 
gers, as the latter. 

Ir was by many impatiently wonder d at Then, and, no doubt, will 
be more cenſur'd Hereafter, that, notwithſtanding all theſe invaſions, 
and breaches upon the Kegal Power, and all theſe vaſt Preparations to 
deſtroy him, the King, hitherto, put not himſelf into a poſture of ſafety ; 
or provided for the reſiſtance of that Power, which threatend him; and 
which, he could not but know, Intended whatſoever it hath ſince Done; 
And though they had not yet form d an Army, and choſen a General, yet, 
4o he well knew, they had Materials abundantly ready for the firſt, and 
particular, digeſted reſolutions, in the ſecond; which they could reduce 
to publick Acts, whenſoever they pleaſed. It is very true he did know 
all this, and the unſpeakable hazards he run, in not preparing againſt it. 
But the hazards, which preſented themſelves unto him on the other fide, 
were not leſs Prodigious: He had a very great appearance of the Nobi- 
lity; and not only of thoſe, who had from the beginning walked, and 
govern'd themſelves by the Rules the Law preſcribed, and, in that re- 
ſpe&, were unblamable to King and People: But of Others who had 
paſſionately and peeviſhly (to ſay no worſe) concurrd in all the moſt 
v0 Violent Votes and Actions, which had been done from the beginning: 
For beſides the Lord Spencer (who had been choſen their Lieutenant of 
Northampton ſture, but was recover d toa right underſtanding, of which 
he was very capable, by his Uncle the 175 of Southampton ) the _ 
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Paget likewiſe, who had contributed all his Faculties to Their ſervice, 
and to the prejudice of the Kings, from before the beginning of the Par- 
liament; had been one of their Teizers to broach thoſe bold high Over- 
tures ſoberer Men were not, at firſt, willing to be ſeen in; and had been, 
as a Man moſt worthy to be Confided in, choſen Lord Lieutenant of 
one of the moſt Confiding Counties, the County of Buckingham (where 
he had, with great Solemnity and Pomp, executed their Ordinance, in 
defiance of the King's Proclamation) and had Subſcribd a greater num- 
ber of Horſes for their Service, upon their Propofitions, than any other 


of the ſame Quality ; convinced in his conſcience, fled from them, and :. 


beſought the Kings Pardon: And, for the better manifeſting the tender- 


neſs of his Compunction, and the horrour he had of his former Guilt, 


he frankly diſcoyer'd whatſoever he had known of their Counſels; and 
aggravated all the ill they had done, with declaring it to be done to worſe 
and more horrid Ends, than many good Men believ d to be poſſible for 
them to propoſe to themſelves. 

NoTWITHSTANDING, this glorious Convention was rather an Or- 
nament to his Court, than any great Advantage to his Counſels; and the 
uſe of them more to diſcredit the ſmall remainder at #e/imin/ter, and 


that the People might ſee the number and quality of the Diſſenters, than: 


that they contriv'd any thing to the active improvement of his affairs; 
every Man thinking it high merit in him, that he abſented himſelf from 
the Company and Place, where all the miſchief was done; and that the 
keeping himſelf Negatively innocent, was as much as he owed his King 
and Country. I am willing to impute it to the drowſy and unactive 
Genius of the Kingdom ( contracted by long eaſe, and quiet) which fo 
much abhorr'd the thoughts of a Civil War, that it thought a lively and 
vigorous preparation againſt it, was to invite it; and there were very 
few of all the great Lords, who did attend upon the King, who did not 


declare, © that the Parliament durſt not in truth (whatever ſhews they 3 


te made in hope to ſhake his Majeſty's conſtancy) make a War; and if 
*they ſhould attempt it, the People would unanimouſly riſe for the 
*King, who would be moſt ſafe by not intending his own ſafety. Where- 


«as if he raiſed Forces, the Parliament would procure themſelves to be 


© believ'd, that it was to overthrow Religion, and ſuppreſs the Laws, 
*and Liberties of the People. They who were of another opinion, and 
could have ſpoken more reaſon, held it not ſafe to expreſs themſelves 


bdut in the King's own Ear; there being in the great Council of the Peers, 


who, for ſtate, were frequently Aſſembled, and by whom in truth the 


King then deſired to have tranſacted all things of Moment, ſome who+ 


were not good Counſel-Keepers, and others who were look d upon, and 
believ'd to be Spies upon the reſt. But that which made the thought 
of raifing Forces (whatever Arguments there were for it) abſolutely un- 
reaſonable, was, that the King had no poſſibility to procure either Armes, 
or Munition, but from Holland; from whence he daily expected ſup- 
ply: And till that arriv d, let his Provocations and Sufferings be what 
they could be, he was to ſubmit and bear it patiently. 

Ix the mean time, for a ground of further proceeding upon occaſion, 


the King deſired the Peers in Council, to ſet down in writing the Affronts, 


and Violence, which had been offer d to them at London, by which 50 


their Preſence in the great Council ot the Kingdom was render d both 
unſafe and diſnonourable; the which they the more willingly conde- 
ſcended to, for that the London Pamphlets already aſperſed _— as 
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Deſerters of the Parliament, and Betrayers of the Liberty of their Coun- 
try: An Inſtrument beingdrawn up, and agreed upon between them, in 
which they ſet down the Tumults, and the Violence offer d to particu- 
«lar Perſons in thoſe Tumults; the Threats and Menaces of the Rabble, 
at the doors of the Houſe, when they had a mind any Exorbitant thing 
*ſhonld paſs; the Breach and Violation of the old Orders, and Rules of 
Parliament, whilſt Matters were in debate, and the reſuming Matters 
ce again in a thin Houſe; and reverſing, waving, or contradicting Reſolu- 
«tions made in a full Houſe: And, laftly, M* Holliss coming to the Bar, 
o® and demanding the Names of thoſe Lords who refuſed to conſent to the 
« Militia, when the multitude without, menaced and threaten'd all thoſe 
« Difſenters : after which, they ſaid, © they conceived, they could not be 
< preſent there, with Honour, Freedom, or Safety; and therefore forbore 
«to be any more preſent; and ſo all thoſe Votes, Concluſions, and Decla- 
*rations had paſſed; which had begot thoſe Diſtractions throughout the 
: Kingdom. And this they deliver'd to the King, ſigned under their 
4 Hands. And yet (which is a ſufficient Inſtance how unendued Men 
1 were with that Spirit and Courage, which was requiſite ) the next day 
q after the delivery, many Lords came to his Majeſty, and beſought him 
; :o©* that he would by no means publiſh that Paper, but keep it in his own 
hands; ſome of them ſaying, that, if it were publiſhed, they would 
c difayow it: ſo that material and weighty Evidence, which Then might 
have been of Soveraign uſe to the King, was render d utterly ineffectual 
to his Service; his Majeſty finding it neceſſary to engage his Princely 
word to them, © never to make it publick without Their conſent; which 
he performed moſt punctually; and ſo, to this day, it was never di- 
vulged. 
1 o make ſome little amends for this want of mettle (for it proceeded 
from nothing elſe, They being moſt ſhy in ſubſcribing, and moſt paſſio- 
z-nate againſt publiſhing, who were of unqueſtionable Affection to his 
3 Majeſty, and integrity to his Cauſe) and that the world might ſee, there 
: was a Combination among good Men, to aſſiſt his Majeſty in the defence 
of the Law, as well as there was Againſt both by others: Upon the 
: King's declaring himſelf fully in Council, where all the Peers were pre- | 
ſent, © that, as He would not require or exact any obediencefrom them, u. ey | 
hut what ſhould be warranted by the known Law of the Land; ſog Le ; 
he did expect that They would not yield to any Commands not legally wn tw | 
grounded, or impoſed by any other: That he would defend every one ig 64 | 
* of them, and all ſuch as ſhould refuſe any ſuch Commands, whether 
to they proceeded from Votes, and Orders of both Houſes, or any other | 
* way , from all dangers and hazards whatſoever. That his Majeſty | 
« would defend the true Proteſtant Religion, eſtabliſhed by the Law of | 
ce the Land; the Lawful Liberties of the Subjects of England; and juſt 
« Privileges of all the Three Eſtates of Parliament; and would require 
no further obedience from them, than as accordingly he ſhould per- 
« form the ſame: And his Majeſty did further declare, that he would 
«not, as was falſely pretended, engage them, or any of them, in any 
«War againſt the Parliament; except it were for his neceflary defence 
« and ſafety, againſt ſuch as did inſolently invade or attempt againſt his 
doc Majeſty, or ſuch as ſhould adhere to his Majeſty : All the Peers en- 
gaged themſelves, not to obey any Orders, or Commands whatſoever, 1. prom of 
< not warranted by the known Laws of the Land; and to defend his A ee. 
« Majeſty's Perſon, Crown and Dignity, together with his Juſt and Legal 
Sſſz e Prerogatiye, 
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_ «Prerogative , againſt all Perſons and Power whatſoever: That they 
«would defend the true Proteſtant Religion, eſtabliſhed by the Law of 


« the Land; the Lawful Liberties of the Subject of Exgland; and juſt 
e Privileges of his Majeſty, and both his Houſes of Parliament: And 
ce laſtly, they engaged themſelves not to obey any Rule, Order, or Ordi- 
© nance whatſoeyer, concerning any Militia, that had not the Royal 
« Aſſent. | S* \ 
TH1s being Subſcribed by their Lordſhips was, with their conſent, 
immediately printed, and carefully divulged over the Kingdom, bear- 
ing date at York the thirteenth of June 1642. with the Names of the 1» 
Subſcribers. Two days after, his Majeſty in Council taking notice of 
the Rumours ſpread, and Intormations given, which might induce many 
to believe, that his Majeſty intended to make War againſt his Parlia- 


14 Majeſy's ment, © profeſſed before God, and ſaid, he declared to all the World, that 


Declaration. 


che always had, and did abhor all ſuch Defigns, and defired all his No- 
© bility and Council, who were there upon the place, to declare, whether 
cc they had not been Witneſſes of his frequent and earneſt Declarations 
and Profeſſions to that purpoſe: Whether they ſaw any Colour of Pre- 
c paration or Counſels, that might reaſonably beget a belief of any ſuch 
« deſign; and whether they were not fully perſwaded, that his Majeſty : 
ce had no ſuch Intention: But that all his Endeavours, according to his 
* many Profeſſions, tended to the firm and conſtant ſettlement of the true 
© Proteſtant Religion; the juſt Privileges of Parliament; the Liberty 
of the Subject; the Law, Peace, and Proſperity ofthis Kingdom: 

WHEREUPON all the Lords, and Counſellors preſent, unanimouſly 
agreed, and did fign a Paper in theſe words: 

WR, whoſe Names are under written, in obedience to his Majeſty's 
ce defire, and out of the duty which we owe to his Majeſty's Honour, and 
*to Truth, being here upon the place, and Witneſſes of his Majeſty 's fre- 
quent, and earneſt Declarations and Profeſſions of his abhorring all De-z- 
*figns of making War upon his Parliament; and not ſeeing any colour 
«of Preparations or Counſels, that might reaſonably beget the belief of 
*any ſuch Deſigns, do profeſs before God, and teſtify to all the World, 
«that we are fully perſwaded that his Majeſty hath no ſuch intention: 
«But that all his endeavours tend to the firm and conſtant ſettlement of 
ce the true Proteſtant Religion; the juſt Privileges of Parliament; the 
Liberty of the Subject: the Law, Peace, and Proſperity of this King- 
«dom. Which Teſtimony, and Declaration was Subſcribed by 


Lord Littleton Lord Keeper. Duke of Richmond Farl of Lindſey. 


Marquis of Hertford, Earl of Cumberland, Earl of Bath. o 
Earl of Southampton. Earl of Sa/isbury. Earl of Dorſet. 
Earl of Devonſbire. Earl of — Earl of Northampton. 
Earl of Clare. Earl of Weſtmoreland. Earl of Briſtol. 
Earl of Monmouth. Earl Rivers. Earl of Bert ſbire. 
Earl of Carnarvan. Earl of Newport. Earl of Dover, 
Lord IWilloughby of Erezby. Lord Grey of Ruthin, Lord Mowbray, and Martravers. 
Lord Newark. Lord Pawlet. Lord Howard of Charleton. 
Lord Rh. Lord Savil. Lord Lovelace, 
Lord Coventry, Lord Dunſmore. Lord Mohun. 
Lord Capel. Lord Seymour. 
Lord Falkland. S* P. M ich Controller. Secretary Nicholas. 


S'F. Colepepper Chan. Exch. Lord Chief Juſtice Banks. 6e 


THis Teſtimony of the Lords and Counſellors was immediatel 


printed, and publiſhed, together with a Declaration of his Majeſty's; in 
which he ſaid, | 
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«*T Hat though he had, in the laſt ſeven Months, met with ſo many ſe-# 
c yeral encounters of ſtrange and unuſual Declarations, under the Name en 
* of both his Houſes of Parliament, that he ſhould not be amazed at any 
© new Prodigy of that kind; and though their laſt of the 16 of May gave 
* him a fair warning that, the Contrivers of it having ſpent all their ſtock 
© of bitter and Reproachful Language upon him, he was now to expect 
© they ſhould break out into ſome bold, and diſloyal Actions againſt him: 
« And, having by that Declaration, as far as in them lay, deveſted his 
e Majeſty of that Præeminence and Authority, which God, the Law, 

io © the Cuſtom and Conſent of this Nation had placed in him, and aſſumed 
«it to Themfelves, that they ſhould likewiſe, with expedition, put forth 
the fruits of that Supreme Power, for the violating, and ſuppreſſing 
«the other which they deſpiſed (an effect of which reſolution, he faid, 
their Declaration againſt his Proclamation concerning the pretended 
* Ordinance for the Militia, and their puniſhing of the Proclaimers a 
< peared to be) yet, he mult confeſs, in their laſt Attempt (he ſaid, he 
ſpoke of the laſt he knew; they might probably ſince, or at that pre- 
*{ent, have out done That too) they had out done what his Majeſty had 
* conceived was their preſent intention. And whoſoever heard of Pro- 
:-© poſitions, and Orders, for the bringing in of Money or Plate to main- 
N «tain Horſe, and Horſe-men, and Armes, for the preſervation of the 
1 « Publick Peace, or for the Defence of the King and both Houſes of Par- 
ce liament ( ſuch was their Declaration, or what they pleaſe to call it, of 
«the tenth of June) would ſurely believe the Peace of the Kingdom to 
© be extremely ſhaken; and, at leaſt, the King himſelf to be conſulted 
1 «with, and privy to thoſe Propoſitions. But, he ſaid, he hoped, that 
2 * when his good Subjects ſhould find, that that goodly Pretence of de- 
4 ce fending the King, was but a ſpecious bait to ſeduce weak, and incon- 
a e fiderate Men into the higheſt Acts of diſobedience and diſloyalty againſt 
10 his Majeſty, and of violence and deſtruction upon the Laws and Con- 
e ſtitutions of the Kingdom, they would no longer be captivated by an 
4 jmplicit reverence to the Name of both Houſes of Parliament; but 
ce would carefully examine, and confider what Number of Perſons were 
< preſent: and What perſons were prevalent in thoſe Conſultations; 
ce and how the Debates were probably managed, from whence ſuch hor- 
*rid and monſtrous Concluſſons did reſult; and would at leaſt weigh 
* the Reputation, Wiſdom, and Affection of thoſe, who were notoriouſly 
*known out of the very horrour of their Proceedings to have with- 
ce drawn themſelves; or, by their skill and violence, to be driven from 
4% Them, and their Councils. 

H Is Majeſty ſaid, whilſt their Fears and Jealouſies did ariſe, or were 
<* infuſed into the People, from diſcourſes of the Rebels in Ireland, of 
« Skippers at Roterdam, of Forces from Denmark, France, or Spain 
*(how improbable and ridiculous ſoever that bundle of Information 
appear 'd to all wiſe, and knowing Men) it was no wonder if the eaſi- 
*nels to deceive, and the willingneſs to be deceived, did prevail over 
many of his weak Subjects to believe, that the dangers, which they did 
© not ſee, might proceed from cauſes which they did not underſtand : 
Rut for them to declare to all the world, that his Majeſty intended to 

o“ make War againſt his Parliament ( whilſt he fat ſtill complaining to 
4G od Almighty of the Injury offer d to Him, and to the very Being of 
< Parliaments) and that he had already begun actually to levy Forces 
both of Horſe and Foot (whilſt he had only, in a legal way, provided a 
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« ſmaller Guard for the ſecurity of his own Perſon ſo near a Rebellion at 
“Hull, than They had, without Lawful Authority, above theſe eight 
* Months, upon imaginary and impoſſible dangers) to impoſe upon his 
ce Peoples Senſe, as well as their Underſtanding, by telling them his Ma- 
ce jeſty was doing that which they ſaw he was not doing, and intending. 
«that, they all knew, as much as Intentions could be known, he was 
ce not intending, was a boldneſs agreeable to no power but the Omnipo- 
cc tency of thoſe Votes, whoſe abſolute Supremacy had almoſt brought 
* confuſion upon the King and People; and againſt which no knowledge 
«in matter of Fact, or Conſent and Authority in matter of Law, they, 
«would endure ſhould be oppoſed. | 

«His Majeſty ſaid, he had, upon all occaſions, with all poſſible ex- 
© preſſions, profeſſed his firm and unſhaken reſolutions for Peace. And, 
*he ſaid, he did again, in the preſence of Almighty God, his Maker 
* and Redeemer, aſſure the world, that he had no more thought of making 
*War againſt his Parliament, than againſt his own Children: That he 
ce would obſerve, and maintain the Acts aſſented to by him this Parlia- 
e ment without violation; of which, That for the frequent Aſſembling 
f Parliaments was one: And that he had not, nor would have, any 
*thought of uſing any Force; unleſs he ſhould be driven to it, for the 
«ſecurity of his Perſon, and for the defence of the Religion, Laws, and 
e Liberty of the Kingdom, and the juſt Rights and Privileges of Par- 
*liament: And therefore he hoped the Malignant Party, who had ſo 
e much deſpiſed his Perſon, and uſurped his Office, ſhould not, by their 
te ſpecious fraudulent infinuations, prevail with his good Subjects to give 
ce credit to their wicked Aſſertions; and ſo to contribute their Power, 
A _ Aſſiſtance for the ruin and deſtruction of Themſelves, and his Ma- 
« jeſty. 

wy Non the Guard about his Perſon (which, he ſaid, not ſo much their 
ce Example, as their Provocation had enforced him to take) it was known z» 
ce jt confiſted of the prime Gentry, in fortune and reputation, of that 
Country; and of One Regiment of Train d-bands; who had been ſo 
*far from offering any Affronts, Injuries, or Diſturbance to any of his 
ce good Subjects, that their principal End was to prevent ſuch; and ſo, 
might be Security, could be no Grievance to his People. That ſome 
ce ill affected Perſons, or any Perſons, had been imployed in other parts 
to raiſe Troops, under colour of his Majeſty's Service; or that ſuch 
had made large, or any offers of reward, and preferment to ſuch as 
ce would come in, which had been alledged by them, was, he ſaid, for 
ce ought he knew, or believed, an untruth deviſed by the Contrivers of 
* that falſe Rumour. His Majeſty diſavowed it, and ſaid he was con- 
*fident there would be no need of any ſuch Art, or Induſtry, to induce 
*his loving Subjects, when they ſhould ſee his Majeſty oppreſſed, and 
ce their Liberties and Laws confounded (and till Then he would not call 
© on them) to come in to him, and to aſſiſt him. 

“FF oR the Delinquents, whom his Majeſty was ſaid with a high and 
< forcible hand to protect, he wiſhed they might be named, and their De- 
e Iinquency: And if his Majeſty gave not ſatisfaction to Juſtice, when 
*he ſhould have received ſatisfaction concerning S' John Hotham by 
* his Legal Trial, Then let him be blamed. But if the defign were, as 5- 
*1t was well known to be, after his Majeſty had been driven by force 
*from his City of London, and kept by force from his Town of Hull, 
*to protect all thoſe who were Delinquents againſt him, and to make 
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call thoſe Delinquents who attended on him, or executed his Lawful 
* Commands, he ſaid, he had great reaſon to be ſatisfied in the truth and 
ce juſtice of ſuch Accuſation, leſt to be his Majeſty's Servant, and to be 
* a Delinquent grew to be Terms ſo convertible, that, in a ſhort time, 
ce he were left as naked in Attendance, as they would have him in Power; 
*and ſo compel him to be waited upon only by ſuch whom They ſhould 
«appoint, and allow; and in whoſe preſence he ſhould be more miſera- 
* bly alone, than in deſolation it ſelf. And if the ſeditious Contrivers 
* and Fomenters of that Scandalupon his Majeſty, ſhould haye, as they 
t9® had had, the power to miſlead the Major part preſent of either or both 
* Houſes to make ſuch Orders, and ſend ſuch Meſſages and Meſſengers, 
«as they had lately done, for the apprehenſion of the great Earls and 
«Barons of Emg/and, as if they were Rogues or Felons; and whereby 
* Perſons of Honour and Quality were made Delinquents, meerly for 
«attending upon his Majeſty and upon his Summons; whilſt other Men 
«were forbid to come near him, though oblig d by the duty of their Place 
* and Oaths, upon his Lawtul Commands: It was no wonder if Such 
e Meſſengers were not very well intreated; and Such Orders not well 
ce obey d; neither could there be a ſurer, or a cunninger way found out 
20 C6 to render the Authority of both Houſes ſcorn d and vilified, than to 
e afſume to themſelves ( meerly upon the Authority of the Name of Par- 
te liament) a Power monſtrous to all underſtandings; and to do Actions, 
«and to make Orders, evidently and demonſtrably contrary to all known 
*Law, and Reaſon (as to take up Armes againſt his Majeſty under co- 
*lour of defending him; to cauſe Money to be brought in to Them, and 
* to forbid his own Money to be paid to his Majeſty, or to his uſe, under 
* colour that he would imploy it ill; to beat him, and ſtarve him for his 
«* own Good, and by His Power and Authority) which would in ſhort 
«time make the greateſt Court, and greateſt Perſon, cheap and of no 
0c eftimation. | 
*W ro thoſe ſenfible Men were of the publick Calamities, of the vio- 
«lations of the Privileges of Parliament, and the Common Liberty of 
| «the Subject, who had been baffled, and injur'd by Malignant Men, and 
« Cavaliers about his Majeſty, his Majeſty ſaid, he could not imagine. 
ce And if thoſe Cavaliers were ſo much without the fear of God and Man, 
«nd ſo ready to commit all manner of outrage and violence, as was 
© pretended, his Majeſty's Government ought to be the more eſteem d, 
ce which had kept them from doing ſo; inſomuch as he believ'd, no Per- 
ce ſon had cauſe to complain of any injury, or of any damage, in the leaſt 
oc degree, by any Man about his Majeſty, or who had offer d his Service 
% to him. All which being, he ſaid, duly conſider d, if the Contrivers 
cf thoſe Propoſitions and Orders had been truly ſenfible of the obli- 
e gations, which lay upon them in Honour, Conſcience, and Duty, ac- 
4 cording to the high Truſt repoſed in them by his Majeſty, and his Peo- 
ple, they would not have publiſhed ſuch a ſenſe and apprehenſion of 
Imminent danger, when themſelves, in their Conſciences, knew that 
the greateſt, and indeed only danger, which threaten d the Church and 
«State, the bleſſed Religion and Liberty of his People, was in their own 
<« deſperate and ſeditious Defigns; and would not have endeavour d, 
upon ſuch weak and groundleſs reaſons, to ſeduce his good Subjects 
from their Affection and Loyalty to him, to run themſelves into 
“Actions unwarrantable, and deſtructive to the Peace and Foundation 
© of the Common · wealth. A 
| ND 
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« AN D that all his loving Subjects might ſee how cauſleſs and ground- 
«eſs that ſcandalous Rumour, and Imputation of his Majeſty's raifing 
« War upon his Parliament, was, he had, with that his Declaration, 
« cauſed to be printed the Teſtimony of thoſe Lords, and other Perſons 
6 of his Council, who were there with him; who, being upon the place, 
ce could not but diſcover ſuch his Intentions and Preparations; and could 
ce not be ſuſpected for their Honours and Intereſts to combine in ſuch 
tc miſchievous, and horrid reſolutions. | 

« AN PD therefore, his Majeſty ſaid, he ſtreightly charged and com- 
* manded all his loving Subjects, upon their Allegiance, and as they :: 
ce would Anſwer the contrary at their Perils, that they ſhould yield no 
te Obedience, or conſent to the ſaid Propofitions and Orders; and that 

e they preſume not under any ſuch Pretences, or by colour of any ſuch 
“Orders, to raiſe or levy any Horſe or Men, or to bring in any Money 
ce or Plate to ſuch purpoſe. But, he ſaid, if notwithſtanding that clear 
te Declaration, and Evidence of his intentions, thoſe Men ( whoſe de- 
ce ſign it was to compel his Majeſty to raiſe War upon his Parliament: 
ce which all their skill and malice ſhould never be able to effect) ſhould 
e think fit, by thoſe Alarms, to awaken him to a more neceſſary care 
« of the defence of Himſelf, and his People; and ſhould Themſelves, : 
« under colour of defence, in ſo unheard of a manner provide (and ſe- 
« Juce others to do ſo too) to Offend his Majeſty, having given him fo 
«lively a Teſtimony of their Affections, what they were willing to do, 
« when they ſhould once have made themſelves Able; all his good Sub- 
ce jects would think it neceflary for his Majeſty, to look to Himſelf. And 
ce he did therefore excite all his well affected People, according to their 
* Oaths of Allegiance, and Supremacy, and according to their ſolemn 
*Vow, and Proteſtation (whereby they were oblig'd to defend his Per- 
6 ſon, Honour, and Eſtate) to contribute their beſt Aſſiſtance to the 
« Preparations neceſſary for the oppoſing and ſuppreſſing of the Tray. 
*terous Attempts of ſuch wicked and malignant Perſons; who would 
« deſtroy his Perſon, Honour, and Eſtate, and engage the whole King- 
« dom in a Civil War, to ſatisfy their own lawleſs Fury and Ambition; 
6 and ſo rob his good Subjects of the bleſſed fruit of this preſent Parlia- 
© ment; which they already in ſome degree had, and might ſtill reap, 
*to the abundant ſatisfaction and joy of the whole Kingdom, if ſuch 
* wicked hands were not ready to ruin all their poſſeſſions, and fruſtrate 
all their hopes. And, in that caſe, his Majeſty declar'd, that whoſo- 
ce ever, of what Degree or Quality ſoever, ſhould then, upon ſo urgent 

„ and viſible neceſſity of His, and ſuch apparent diſtraction of the King: +» 
ce dom, cauſed, and begotten by the malice and contrivance of that Ma- 
«lignant Party, bring in to his Majeſty, and to his uſe, ready Money, 
* or Plate; or ſhould underwrite to furniſh any Number of Horſe, Horſe- 
te men, and Armes, for the preſervation of the Publick Peace and defence 
© of his Perſon, and the vindication of the Privilege and Freedom of 
Parliament, he would receive it as a moſt acceptable Service, and as 
*a Teſtimony of his ſingular Affection to the Proteſtant Religion, the 
* Laws, Liberties, and Peace of the Kingdom ; and would no longer de- 
*fire the continuance of that Affection, than he would be ready to juſtify 
*and maintain the other with the hazard of his life. Fo 

AND ſo concluded with the ſame Overtures They had done, in their 
Propofitions for the Loan of Money at intereſt; offering, for the ſe- 
*curity thereof, an Aſſurance of ſuch his Lands, Forreſts, "— _ 

5 Houſes, 
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* Houſes, as ſhould be ſufficient for the ſame; a more real ſecurity, he 
e ſaid, than the Name of publick Faith, given without him, and againſt 
* him; as if his Majeſty were not part of the Publick : And befides, he 
* would always look upon it as a ſervice moſt affectionately, and ſea- 
© ſonably perform'd for the preſervation of his Majeſty, and the King- 
« dom. But, he ſaid, he ſhould be much gladder that their ſubmiſſion 
© to thoſe his Commands, and their deſiſting from any ſuch Attempt of 
*raifing Horſe or Men, might eaſe all his good Subjects of that charge, 
*trouble, and vexation. 

1 TT will be wonder d at hereafter, when, by what hath been ſaid, the 
Number and Quality of the Peers is conſider d, who, by abſenting them- 
ſelves from the Houſe, and their reſort to his Majeſty, ſufficiently de- 
clared, that they liked not thoſe Concluſions which begot thoſe Diſtra- 
ctions; why both thoſe Peers and likewiſe ſuch Members of the Com- 
mons, who then, and afterwards appear d in the King's Service, and 
were indeed full, or very near one Moiety of that Houſe, did not ra- 
ther, by their diligent and faithful Attendance in the Houſes, according 
to their ſeveral Truſts repoſed in them, diſcountenance and refiſt thoſe 
pernicious and fatal tranſactions, than, by withdrawing themſelves from 

their proper Stations, leave the other (whoſe ruinous Intentions were 
ſufficiently diſcover'd) poſſeſſed of the Reputation, Authority, and Power 
of a Parliament; by which, 1t was evident, the People would be cafily, 
to a great degree, ſeduced. And though the obſerving Reader may, upon 
the collection of the ſeveral paſſages here ſet down, be able to anſwer 
thoſe objections to himſelf; I am the rather induced, in this place, to 
apply my ſelf to the clearing that Point, becauſe not only many honeſt 
Men, who, at a diſtance, have conſider d it, without being Privy to the 
paſſages within the walls, and thoſe breaches which fatally deſtroyed, 
and took away the Liberty and Freedom of thoſe Councils, have been 

v0 really troubled or unſatisfied with that Deſertion, as they call it, of the 
Service to which they were incumbent, and choſen; but that I have 
heard ſome, who were the chief, if not the ſole Promoters of thoſe Vio- 
lations, and the moſt violent Deſigns, and have fince (out of the Ruptures, 
which have proceeded from their own Animoſities) either been, or been 
thought to be, more moderately inclin'd, complain, © that the withdraw- 
«ing of ſo many Members from the two Houſes, was the Principal 


<* Cauſe of all Calamities. And they who have been the true Authors 


of them, and ſtill continue the ſame Men, have taken pains to make, 
and declare the others © Deſerters of their Country, and Betrayers of 

tote their Truſts, by their Voluntary withdrawing themſelves from that 
“Council. 

IN the doing whereof, I ſhall not, I cannot, make any excuſe for 
thoſe ( of whom ſomewhat 1s before ſpoken) who, from the beginning 
of this Parliament, and in the whole progreſs of it, either out of lazi- 
neſs, or negligence, or incogitancy, or wearineſs, forbore to give their 
attendance there, when the Number of thoſe who really intended thefe 
prodigious Alterations was very inconfiderable; and daily drew many 
to their opinions, upon no other ground than that the Number of the 

Diſſenters appeared not equally diligent, and intent upon their Aſſer. 
o tions: Neither can I excuſe the Peers, the moderate Part whereof being 
Four for One, ſuffer d themſelves to be couſen'd, and perſwaded, and 
threaten'd out of their Rights by a handful of Men, whom they might, 
in the beginning, eaſily havecruſh'd; whereas in the Houſe of —_ 
* the 
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the great Managers were Men of notable parts, much reputation, ad- 


mirable dexterity; Pretenders to ſevere juſtice, and regularity; and 


then the Number of the weak, and the wilful, who naturally were to 
be guided by them, always made up a Major part; ſo that, from the 
beginning, they were always able to carry whatſoever they ſet their 
hearts viſibly upon; at leaſt, to diſcredit, or diſgrace any particular 
Man againſt whom they thought neceſſary to proceed, albeit of the moſt 


unblemiſn d reputation, and upon the moſt frivolous ſuggeſtions; ſo 


that they could not but be very formidable, in that Houſe, to all but 
the moſt abſtracted Men from all Vulgar confiderations. 10 
Bur, Iam confident, whoſoever diligently revolves the ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in both Houſes, from the time of the publiſhing the firſt Remon- 
ſtrance, upon his Majeſty's Return from Scotland, to the time of which 
we laſt ſpeak, muſt be of opinion, that the reſorting of ſo many Mem- 
bers Then to his Majeſty (from whom all the Lords, and ſome of the 
Commons, receiv d Commands to that purpoſe) or to ſuch places, where 
they thought they might be of greateſt uſe to his Majeſty in preſerva- 
tion of the Peace of the Kingdom, was not only an Act of Duty, but of 
ſuch Prudence and Diſcretion, as ſober and honeſt Men were to be guided 
by. In the Houſe of Peers, the Biſhops, who had as much Right to fit: 
there, and were as much Members of Parliament as any Lord there, 
were firſt, by direct violence and force, a great part of them, driven and 
kept from thence, till the Bill, for the Total expulſion of the whole Or- 
der from thoſe ſeats, was paſſed; ſuch of the Peers, who were moſt re- 
markable for adhering to the Government of the Church, being, in the 
mean time, threaten'd publickly by the Rabble; and ſome of their Per- 
ſons aſſaulted. The buſineſs of the Militia had been twice, upon ſolemn 


debate in a full Houſe, rejected there; till ſuch force and violence was 


brought to the very doors, ſuch expoſtulations and threats delivered 
within the doors againſt thoſe who refuſed to concur with them in that; 
buſineſs, that no Man had reaſon to believe his life out of danger from 
thoſe rude hands, who was taken notice of for an Oppoſer of their un- 
reaſonable deſires; ſome of them having been declar'd Enemies to their 
Country, for having refuſed what was in their power lawfully to re- 
fuſe; and others having been Crimanally accuſed by the Commons, for 
Words ſpoken by them in Debates of the Houſe of Peers; after which 
many of them were ſent for, by ſpecial Letters, to attend his Majeſty 


( which Letters were always thought to be a good, and warrantable, 


and ſufficient ground to be abſent from the Houſe; nor had ſuch Sum- 
mons, from the beginning of Parliaments to this preſent, ever been, 
neglected) with whom they had not been many weeks, but two of them, 
as hath been mention'd before, upon an untrue and extrayagant infor- 
mation, without further examination, were declared Enemies to the 
Kingdom; and nine others by ſolemn judgment, upon an Impeachment 
brought up by the Commons againſt them, only for being abſent, and 
for what only concern'd the Privilege and Juriſdiction of the Peers, 
were diſabled to fit in the Houſe again during this Seſſion; ſo that, if 
they would have return d, they were actually excluded that Council. 

IN the Houſe of Commons, the caſe was worſe: Firſt, they who had, 
with that Liberty which is eſſential to Parliaments, and according to; 
their underſtandings, diflented or declared a diſlike of what the Violent 
Party ſo vehemently purſued, were, as hath been ſaid before, declared 
Enemies to their Country; and their Names poſted up in Paper, or 
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Parchment, at moſt eminent places, under ſome opprobrious Character; 
which, though it was not avowed, and had no Authority from the Houſe 
by any publick Act, yet, being complain d of, was neither redreſſed, nor 
was the complaint ſo countenanced, that it could be concluded the Vio- 
lation was unacceptable: ſo, though the Tumults were not directly ſum- 
mon d or aſſembled, it is evident, by what hath been before ſet forth 
truly and at large, that they found there viſible countenance, and en- 
couragement. 
THEN, what had been, upon full and folemn Debates in a full Houſe; 
, 0 rejected, was many times, in a thin Houſe, and at unuſual and unpar- 
liamentary Hours, reſumed, and determin'd contrary to the former 
Conclufions : Yet Men fatisfied themſelves with doing what they thought 
their Duty, and reaſonably oppoſing what the Major part order'd to be 
done; hoping that Men's underſtandings would be ſhortly better in- 
form'd; and that though high and irreverent Expreſſions and Words were 
ſometimes: uſed againſt the King, there would be abſtaining from un- 
lawful and dangerous Actions; and that the Houſe of Peers, at leaſt, 
would never be brought tozoyn, or concur in any Act prejudicial to the 
Soveraign power. But when they ſaw a new way found out by the 
., dexterity of the Major part in the Houſe of Commons, to make the Mi- 
nor part of the Lords too hard for the Major; and ſo, whilſt all Men 
were tranſported with jealouſy of the breach of Privilege of Parliament 
by the King, that there was, by the Houſes Themſelves, an abſolute 
rooting up of all Privileges: That from Metaphyfical confiderations, 
what might be done in caſe of neceſſity, the Militia of the Kingdom 
was Actually ſeiſed on; and put under a Command contrary to, and 
againſt the King's Command: That there was then a Reſolution taken, 
by thoſe who could Act their Reſolutions when they pleaſed, to make 
a General, and to oblige all the Members to live and dye with that Ge- 
- ;oneral; which will be anon more particularly mention d (for that Reſo- 
lution was well known before the time that thoſe many Members re- 
moved to Tork, and withdrew to other places; and was executed within 
three or four days after) Men thought it high time to look to their in- 
nocence, and (fince by the Courſe and Orders of that Houſe, they could 
leave no monument or evidence of their diſſenting, as the Lords might, 
by their Proteſtations upon any unlawful Act, or Reſolution) to declare 
their diſltke of what was Done, by not being preſent at the Doing: And 
it was reaſonably. thought, there being no other way peaceably and ſe- 
curely to do it, that the Kingdom, underſtanding the Nurhber of thoſe 
5 4o that were preſent at ſuch new tranſactions, and weighing the Quality, 
Number, and Reputation of thoſe who were abſent, would be beſt in- 
duced to prefer the old Laws of the Kingdom , before the new Votes 
(deſtructive to thoſe Laws) of thoſe few Men, who called themſelves 
the two Houſes of Parliament; and that it would prove a good Expe- 
dient to work upon the conſciences, and modeſty of thoſe who ſtay d 
behind, to conclude it neceſſary, by ſome fair Addreſſes to his Majeſty, 
to endeavour ſuch a general good underſtanding, that a perfe& union 
might be made; and the Privilege, Dignity , and Security of Parlia- 
ment, be eſtabliſhed according to the true, and juſt Conſtitution of it. 
; Ir is true, how reaſonably ſoeyer it might be expected, it produced 
not that Ingenuity ; but they who had been troubled with the company 
of them that afterwards withdrew, and, by the oppoſition they made, 
could not make that expedition in the miſchief they intended, were glad 
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they were rid of them; yet, ſnortly, conſidering what influence ind eed 
it might have upon underſtanding Men, they found a way to caſt a re- 
proach upon thoſe who were abſent, and yet to prevent any inconve- 
nience to themſelves by their return; publiſhing an Order, that all 
the Members abſent ſhould appear at ſuch a day, under the Penalty 
« of paying each 1000 fine for his abſence; and whoſoever did not ap- 
« pear at that day (which gave not time enough to any who were at a 
diſtance) © ſhould not preſume to ſit in the Houſe, before he had paid his 
« fine, and ſatisfied the Houſe with the cauſe of his abſence; So that 
all thoſe who were with the King, and very many more who had really 
withdrawn themſelves to refreſh their minds, or upon neceſſary affairs 
of their own, with a purpoſe to return, clearly diſcern'd themſelves ex- 
cluded from fitting any more there; it being ſufficiently manifeſt, that 


the Cauſe of their abſence would never be approved, if their Perſons 


were diſliked, and their Opinions diſapproved : Which appear d quickly; 
for the day was no ſooner paſt, but they, without the leaſt warrant of 
Precedent or colour of Right, expelld very many, ſometimes twenty 
a day, not only of thoſe who were with the King, but of others who 
had given them equal diſtaſt : and orderd new Writs to iſſue out to 
chooſe other Members in their Rooms. 20 
I T cannot be denied but ſome very honeſt and intire Men ſtay d ſtill 
there, and oppoſed all their unjuſtifiable proceedings with great courage, 
and much liberty of Speech; which was more frankly permitted to 
them than had been before, when the Number of the Diſſenters was 
greater; and it may be there are ſtill ſome who ſatisfy themſelyes that 
they have perform'd their Duty, by allways having denied to give their 
conſent to what ſoever hath been ſeditiouſly, or illegally concluded. But 
I muſt appeal to the conſciences of thoſe very Men, whether they have 
not been many times, by ſtaying there, compell d or terrified todo, and 


ſubmit to many Acts contrary to their Conſcience, in caſes of Conſcience; 3* 


and contrary to their Judgement and Knowledge, in matters of Law, 


and Right; and contrary to their Oaths and Duties, in matters of Alle- 


giance; and whether if they had refuſed ſo to do, they ſhould not have 
been plunder d, expelld, and committed to Priſon ? And then They 
cannot be thought to have proceeded unreaſonably, who, to preſerve 
their Innocence, and their Liberty, choſe to undergo all the other Cen- 
ſures and Difficulties which could befall them, and which have been 
ſince plentifully pourd upon them. But to return. 

THE King had at this time calld to him ſome Judges, and Lawyers 
of eminency ; by whoſe Advice he publiſhd a Declaration concerning 
the Militia, and aſſerted © the Right of the Crown in granting Commil- 
*ftons of Array, for the better ordering and governing thereof; and, at 
the ſame time, iſſued out thoſe Commiſſions to all Counties, expreſsly 
*forbidding any obedience to be given to the Ordinance for the Militia 
* by both Houſes, under the penalty of High Treaſon. This only im- 
provd the Paper-combate in Declarations; either Party infiſting, that 
the Law was on Their fide; and the People giving obedience to either, 
according to their conveniences : And many did believe, that ifthe King 
had reſorted to the old known way of Lord Lieutenants, and Deputy 
Lieutenants, his ſervice would have been better carried on; the Com. 50 
miſſion of Array being a thing they had not before heard of, tho founded 
upon an Ancient Act of Parliament in the Reign of Hen. Iv. and ſo was 


received with jealouſy, and eafily diſcredited by the gloſſes and ſugge- 
ſtions of the Houſes. BESLIDESs 


- 
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BE SID Es that ſome Men of very good Affections to the Crown, and 
averſe enough to the extravagant pretences and proceedings of the Par- 
liament, did not conceal their prejudice to the Commiſſion of Array, 
as not warranted by Law; which did very much work upon other Men, 
and made the obedience leſs chearful that was given to that ſervice: M 
Selden had, in the Debate upon that Subject in the Houſe of Commons, 
declar d himſelf very poſitively, and with much ſharpneſs againſt the 
Commiſſion of Array, as a thing expreſsly without any Authority of 
Law; the Statute upon which it was grounded being, as he ſaid, re- 

10 peal d; and diſcourſed very much of the ill Conſequences, which might 
reſult from ſubmitting to it: He anſwer d the Arguments which had 
been uſed to ſupport it; and eafily prevaild with the Houſe not to like 
a proceeding, which they knew was intended to do them hurt, and to 
leflen their Authority. But his Authority and Reputation prevail'd 
much further than the Houſe, and begot a prejudice againſt it in many 
well affected Men without doors: When the King was inform'd of it, 
he was much troubled, having looked upon M' Se/der: as well diſpoſed 
to his Service. And the Lord Falkland, with his Majeſty's leave, writ 
a friendly Letter to M Se/den, to know his reaſon, why, in ſuch a 

20 cc conjuncture, whatever his opinion were, he would oppoſe the ſubmiſ- 
ce ſion to the Commiſſion of Array, which no body could deny to have 
*had it's original from Law, and which many Learned Men ſtill be- 
* lieved to be very Legal, to make way for the eſtabliſhment of an Ordi- 
© nance, which had no manner of pretence to Right. He Anſwer'd this 
Letter very frankly; as a Man who believ'd himſelf in the right upon 
the Commiſſion of Array, and that the Arguments he had uſed againſt 
it could not be Anſwerd; ſumming up ſome of thoſe Arguments in as 
few words as they could be comprehended in : But then he did as frankly 
inveigh againſt the Ordinance for the Militia, © which, he ſaid, was with- 

zo ce out any ſhadow of Law or pretence of Precedent, and moſt deſtructive 
«to the Government of the Kingdom: And he did acknowledge, that 
ce he had been the more inclind to make that diſcourſe in the Houſe 
c againſt the Commiſſion, that he might with the more freedom argue 
* againſt the Ordinance; which was to be conſider d upon a day then ap 
pointed: And was moſt confident, that he ſhould likewiſe over- 
throw the Ordinance: which, he confeſſed, could be leſs ſupported; 
and he did believe, that it would be much better, if both were re- 
c jected, than if either of them ſhould ſtand, and remainuncontrolled. 
But his confidence deceived him; and he quickly found, that They who 
to ſuffer d themſelves to be intirely govern d by his Reaſon, when thoſe 
Concluſions reſulted from it, which contributed to their own deſigns, 
would not be at all guided by it, or ſubmit to it, when it perſwaded that 
which contradicted, and would R thoſe deſigns: And ſo, upon 
the day appointed for the debate of their Ordinance, when he applied 
all his faculties to the convincing them of the illegality and monſtrouſ- 
neſs of it, by arguments at leaſt as clear and demonſtrable as his former 
had been, they made no impreſſion upon them; but were eaſily anſwer d 
by thoſe who with moſt Paſſion inſiſted upon their own ſenſe. He had 
ſatisfied them very well, when he concurrd with them in judgement ; 

;o but his Reaſons were weak, when they croſſed their Reſolutions. So moſt 
Men are deceiv d in being too reaſonable; concluding that Reaſon will 
prevail upon thoſe Men to ſubmit to what is Right and Juſt, who haye 
no other conſideration of Right or Juſtice, but as it adyances their In- 
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tereſt, or complies with their Humour, and Paſſion. And fo eaſy it 
hath always been to do harm, and to miflead Men, and ſo hard to do 

good, and reduce them to Reaſon. rs 
TRESs E Paper-skirmiſhes left neither fide better inclin d to the other; 
but, by ſharpning each other, drew the matter nearer to an ifſue. The 
King had written a Letter to the Mayor and Aldermen of London, and 
to the Maſters and Wardens of each Company; by which, he aſſured 
ce them, of his defire ofthe Peace of the Kingdom; and therefore requir'd 
them, as they tender'd their Charter of the City, and their own par- 
© ticular Welfares, not to bring in Horſes, Money, or Plate, upon the;. 
* Propofitions of the Houſes; whereby, under pretence of raifing a Guard 
«for the Parliament, Forces would be levy'd, and, in truth, imploy'd 
« againſt his Majeſty : Of which the Houſes taking notice, publiſh'd a 
The Parlis- Declaration to the City, © That they could not be ſecurd by his Ma- 
ration in lle c jeſty s Proteſtations, that his defires, and purpoſes were for the Publick 
Tegen Peace; ſince it appear d, by divers expreſſions, and proceedings of his 
the King 10 © Majeſty, that he intended to uſe Force againſt thoſe who ſubmitted to 
= ll. c the Ordinance of the Militia; and that he had likewiſe ſome intention 
_ ef making an Attempt upon Hull. In both which caſes, they did de- 
ce clare, that whatſoever Violence ſhould be uſed, either againſt thoſe.» 
* who exerciſe the Militia, or againſt Hull, They could not but believe 
kit as done againſt the Parliament. They told them that the dangerous, 
« and miſchievous intentions of ſome about his Majeſty were ſuch, that 
© whatſoever was moſt precious to Men of Conſcience and Honour, as 
*Religion, Liberty, and Publick Safety, were like to be overwhelm'd 
and loſt in the general confufion and calamity of the Kingdom; which 
© would not only queſtion, but overthrow the Charter of the City of 
© London; expoſe the Citizens, their Wives and Children, to violence 
and villany; and leave the Wealth of that famous City as a Prey to 
© thoſe deſperate, and neceflitous Perſons: and therefore they forbid all ; 
*the Officers to publiſh that Paper, as they would anſwer their Con- 
* tempt to the Parliament; by the Power and Authority of which, they 
c aſſurd them, they ſhould be protected, and ſecured in their Perſons, 
«Liberties, and Eſtates, for whatſoeyer they ſhould do by Their advice 

© or perſwaſion. 

n. Kings To this the King replied, © That he wonder d fince they had uſurped 
%%% e the ſupreme Power to themſelves, they had not taken upon them the 
«ſupreme Style too; and directed their very new Declaration to their 
*'Truſty and Well-beloved, their Subjects of the City of London: For 
«jt was too great and palpable a Scorn, to perſwade them to take up- 
Armes againſt his Perſon, under Colour of being loving Subjects to his 
Office; and to deſtroy his Perſon, that they might preſerve the King: 
e That he was beholding to them, that they had explain to all his good 
Subjects the meaning of their Charge againſt his Majeſty, that by his 
ce intention of making War againſt his Parliament, no more was pre- 
*tended to be meant, but his reſolution not to ſubmit to the high In- 
<* juſtice and Indignity of the Ordinance for the Militia, and the bufineſs 
*of Hull. He ſaid, he had never conceal'd his intentions in either of 
«thoſe Particulars (he wiſhed They would deal as clearly with Him) but 
«had always, and did now declare, That that n Ordinance was; 
«againſt the Law of the Land; againſt the Liberty and Property of the 
Subject; deſtructive to Soveraignty; and therefore not conſiſtent with 
the very Conſtitution and Eſſence of the Kingdom, and the Right 
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*and Privilege of Parliament: That he was bound by his Oath (and 
© all his Subjects were bound by theirs of Allegiance, and Supremacy, 
and their own Proteſtation lately taken, to aſſiſt his Majeſty) to oppoſe 
© that Ordinance, which was put already in execution againſt him, not 
4e only by Training and Arming his Subjects, but by forcibly removing 
the Magazine, from the place truſted by the County, to their own 
c Houſes, and guarding it there with Arm'd Men: Whither it would be 
© next removed, and how uſed by ſuch Perſons, he knew not. 
*THAT the keeping his Majeſty out of Hull by S' John Hotham, 
10 ce was an Act of High-Treaſon againſt his Majeſty ; and the taking away 
«his Magazine and Munition from him, was an Act of Violence upon 
* his Majeſty, by what hands or by whoſe direction ſoever it was done: 
* And, in both caſes, by the help of God, and the Law, his Majeſty ſaid, 
ce he would have Juſtice, or loſe his Lite in the requiring it; the which 
© he did not value at that rate, as to preſerve it with the Infamy of ſuf- 
*fering himſelf to be robbed, and ſpoiled of that Dignity he was born 
eto. And if it were poſſible for his good Subjects to believe, that ſuch 
*a Defence of himſelf, with the utmoſt power and ſtrength he could 
© raiſe, was making a War againſt his Parliament, he did not doubt, how- 
z>©eyer it ſhould pleaſe God to diſpoſe of him in that contention, but the 
© ;uſtice of his Cauſe would, at the laſt, prevail againſt thoſe few Ma- 
«lignant Spirits, who, for their own ends and ambitious deſigns, had ſo 
© miſled and corrupted the underſtandings of his People. And fince nei- 
* ther his own Declaration, nor the Teſtimony of ſo many of his Lords, 
*then with his Majeſty, could procure credit with thoſe Men, but that 
«they proceeded to levy Horſe, and to raiſe Money and Armes againſt 
*his Majeſty, he ſaid, he was not to be blamed, if after ſo many gra- 
*cious expoſtulations with them upon undeniable principles of Law 
*and Reaſon (which they anſwer only by Voting that which his Ma- 
zo jeſty ſaid, to be neither Law, nor Reaſon; and ſo proceeded actually to 
*levy War upon his Majeſty, to juſtify that which could not be other- 
* wiſe defended) at laſt he made ſuch Proviſion, that as he had been 
«driven from London, and kept from Hull, he might not be ſurpriſed 
eat Tork; but bein a condition to reſiſt, and bring to juſtice thoſe Men, 
* who would perſwade his People that their Religion was in danger, be- 
* cauſe his Majeſty would not conſent it ſhould be in Their power to 
«alter it by their Votes; or their Liberty in danger, becauſe he would 
* allow no Judge of that Liberty, but the known Law of the Land: 
«Yet, he ſaid, whatever proviſion he ſhould be compelled to make for 
+ his ſecurity, he would be ready to lay down, aſſoon as they ſhould re- 
* yoke the Orders by which they had made Levies, and ſubmitted thoſe 
* Perſons, who had detain d his Towns, carried away his Armes, and 
put the Militia in execution contrary to his Proclamation, to that 
Trial of their innocence, which the Law had directed, and to which 
*they were born: If that were not ſubmitted to, he ſhould, with a good 
e conſcience, proceed againſt thoſe who ſhould preſume to exerciſe that 
© pretended Ordinance for the Militia, and the other who ſhould keep 
* his Town of Hull from him, as he would refift Perſons who came to 
take away his Lite, or his Crown from him. | 
;> ©* AND therefore his Majeſty again remember d, and required his City 
* of London to obey his former Commands; and not to be miſled by the 
* Oration of thoſe Men, who were made deſperate by their Fortunes, or 
their Fortunes by Them; who told them their Religion, Liberty, and 
«Property, 
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e dations upon which their ſecurity was built? 


« Property, was to be preſervd no other way, but by their Diſloyalty 
« to his Majeſty : That they were now at the brink of the River, and 
« might draw their Swords (which was an expreſſion uſed at a great 
convention of the City) when nothing purſued them but their own evil 
« conſciences. He wiſh'd them to confider, whether their Eſtates came 


* to them, and were ſettled upon them, by Orders of both Houſes, or 


« by that Law which his Majeſty defended: What ſecurity they could 
«have to enjoy their own, when they had helped to rob his Majeſty ; 
and what an happy concluſion That War was like to have, which was 
* raiſed to oppreſs their Soveraign : That the wealth and glory of their 10 
« City was not like to be deſtroyed any other way, but by Rebelling 
« againſt his Majeſty; and that way inevitably it muſt; nor their Wives 
« and Children to be expoſed to violence and villany, but by thoſe who 
ee make their Appetite and Will the meaſure, and guide to all their 
« Actions. He adviſed them not to fancy to themſelves Melancholy 
« apprehenfions, which were capable of no ſatisfaction; but ſeriouſly to 
« conſider what ſecurity they could have, that they had not under his 
« Majeſty, or had been offer d by him: And whether the Doctrine thoſe 
« Men taught, and would have them defend, did not deſtroy the Foun- 

THE great conflux that hath been mention'd, of Men of all Condi- 
tions, and Qualities, and Humours, could not continue long together at 
York, without ſome impatience and commotion; and moſt Men won- 
der d, that there appear d no proviſions to be made towards a War, which 
they ſaw would be inevitable: And when the Levies of Soldiers under 
the Earl of Ee were haſten d with ſo much vigour, that the King 
ſhould have no other Preparations towards an Army, than a ſingle Troop 
of Guards made up of Gentlemen Volunteers; who, all Men foreſaw, 
would quit the Troop when there ſhould be an Army: And many do 
yet believe, that the King too long deferr d his recourſe to Armes; and 30 
that if he had raiſed Forces upon his firſt repulſe at Hull, his ſervice 
would have been very much advanced; and that the Parliament would 
not have been able to have drawn an Army together. And ſo Men ſtill 
reproach the Councils which were then about the King, as they were 
cenſurd by many at that time; but neither They then, nor Theſe now 


do underſtand the true reaſon thereof. The King had not, at that time, 


one Barrel of Powder, nor one Muſquet, nor any other proviſion ne- 
ceſſary for an Army; and, which was worſe, was not ſure of any Port, 
to which they might be ſecurely aſſign d; nor had he Money for the 
ſupport of his own Table for the term of one Month. He expected, 
with impatience, the arrival of all thoſe neceſſaries, by the care and 
activity of the Queen; who was then in Holland, and by the ſale of her 
own, as well as of the Crown Jewels, and by the friendſhip of Henry 
Prince of Orange, did all ſhe could to provide all that was neceſſary; 
and the King had newly directed her to ſend all to New-Ca/tle, which 
was but then ſecured to him by the diligence of the Earl of that Name. 
In the mean time both the King Himſelf, and they who beſt knew the 
ſtate of his Affairs, ſeem'd to be without any thoughts of making War; 
and to hope, that the Parliament would at laſt incline to ſome Accom- 
modation; for which both his Majeſty, and thoſe Perſons were expoſed - 
to a thouſand reproaches. 

THE Queen had many difficulties tocontend with; for tho'the Prince 
of Orange had a very ſignal affection for the King's Service, and did all 


he 
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he could to diſpoſe the States to concern themſelves in his Majeſty's 
Quarrel; yet his Authority, and Intereſt, was much diminiſhd with the 
vigour of his Body and Mind: And the States of Holland were ſo far 
from being inclin d to the King, that they did him all the miſchief they 
could. They had before aſſiſted the Rebellion in Scotland, with giving 
them credit for Armes and Ammunition, before they had Money to buy 
any; and they did afterwards, ſeveral ways, diſcover their affections to 
the Parliament; which had ſo many Spies there, that the Queen could 
do nothing they had not preſent notice of; ſo that it was no eaſy mat- 
10 ter for the Queen to provide Armes and Ammunition, but the Parlia- 
ment had preſent notice of it, and of the ways which were thought upon 
to Tranſport them to the King: And then their Fleet, under the Com- 
mand of the Earl of Maric, lay ready to obſtruct and intercept that 


Communication; nor was any remedy in view to remove this miſchief; 


inſomuch as it was no eaſy thing for the King to ſend to, or to receive 
Letters from, the Queen. 

THERE was a ſmall Ship of 28 or 30 Guns, that was part of the 
Fleet that wafted her Majeſty into Holland from Dover, which was 
called the Providence, under the Command of Captain Straughan, when 
:0 the Fleet was Commanded by S' John Pennington, and before the Earl 
of Warwick was ſuperinduced into that Charge againſt the King's Will. 
That Ship, the Captain whereof was known to be faithful to his Majeſty, 
was, by the Queen, detaind, and kept in Holland from the time of her 
Majeſty's Arrival, under ſeveral pretences, of which the Captain made 
uſe, when he afterwards receiv'd Orders from the Earl of Farm:ick © to 
c repair to the Fleet in the Downs ; until, after many promiſes and 
excuſes, it was at laſt diſcern'd, that he had other Buſineſs and Com- 
mands; and ſo was watched, by the other Ships, as an Enemy. This Veſſel 
the Queen reſolved to ſend to the King, principally to inform his Ma- 
zo jeſty of the ſtreights ſhe was in; of the proviſions ſhe had made; and 
to return with ſuch particular Advice, and Directions from his Majeſty, 
that ſhe might take further reſolutions: And becauſe the Veflel was 
light, and drew not much Water, and fo could run into any Creek, or 
open Road, or Harbour, and, from thence, eafily ſend an expreſs to the 
King; there was put into it about two hundred Barrels of Powder, and 
two or three thouſand Armes with ſeven or eight Field: Pieces; which, 
they knew, would be very welcome to the King, and ſerve for a beginning 
and countenance to draw Forces together. The Captain was no ſooner 
put to Sea, but notice was ſent to the Commander of the Fleet in the 
4 Downs; who immediately ſent three or four Ships to the North, which 
eaſily got the Providence in View, before it could reach that Coaſt; 
and chaſed it with all their Sails, till they ſaw it enter into the River of 
Humber; when, looking upon it as their own, they made leſs haſt to 
follow it, being content to drive it before them into their own Port of 
Hull; there being, as they thought, no other way to eſcape them ; un- 
til they plainly ſaw the Ship entring into a narrow Creek out of Humber, 
which declined Hull, and lead into the Country ſome Miles above it; 
which was a place well known to the Captain, and defign'd by him to 
arrive at from the beginning. It was in vain for them then to haſten 
o their purſuit; for they quickly found that their great Ships could not 
enter into that paſſage, and that the River was too ſhallow to follow 
him; and fo, with ſhame and anger, they gave over the Chaſe; whilſt 
the Captain continued his courſe; and 9 never thought of 9 
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the Ship, run it on Shoar on that ſide towards Burlington; and, with all 
expedition, gave notice to the King of his arrival; who, immediately, 
cauſed the Perſons of Quality, in the parts adjacent, to draw the Train d- 
bands of the Country together, to ſecure the incurſions from Hull; and 
by this means, the Armes, Ammunition, and Artillery, were quickly 
brought to Tork. | 

Taz King was well content that it ſhould be generally believ d, that 
this ſmall Ship, the fize whereof was known to few, had brought a 
greater quantity and proportion of Proviſions for the War, than in truth 
it had; and therefore, though it had brought no Money, which he expect - :- 
ed, he forthwith granted Commiſſions, to raiſe Regiments of Horſe and 
Foot, to ſuch Perſons of Quality and Intereſt, as were able to comply 
with their obligations. He declared the Earl of Lindſey, Lord High 
Chamberlain of England, his General of the Army; a Perſon of great 
Honour and Courage, and generally belovd; who many years before 
had good Commands in Holland, and Germany, and had been Admiral 
at Sea in ſeveral Expeditions. S. Jacob 4/tley was declared Major Ge- 
neral of the Foot, a Command he was very equal to, and had exerciſed 
before, and executed after, with great approbation. The Generalſhip 
of the Horſe, his Majeſty preſerved for his Nephew Prince Rupert; a 
who was daily expected, and arrived ſoon after: And all Levies were 
haſten d with as much expedition as was poſſible in ſo great a ſcarcity, 
and notorious want of Money; of which no more need be ſaid, after it 
is remember'd that all the Lords, and Council about the King, with 
ſeveral other Perſons of Quality, voluntarily made a Subſcription for 
the payment of ſo many Horſe for three Months; in which time they 
would needs believe that the War ſhould be at an end; every one pay- 
ing down what the three Months pay would amount to, into the hands 
of a Treaſurer appointed to receive it; and this Money was preſently 
paid for the making thoſe Levies of Horſe, which were deſign d; and 
which could not have been made but by thoſe Monies. 

AND now the King thought it time to execute a Reſolution he had 
long intended, and which many Men wonder'd he neglected ſo long; 
which was, as much as in Him lay, to take the Admiralty into his own 
hands. He had long too much cauſe to be unſatisfied, and diſpleaſed with 
the Earl of Northumberland; whom, he thought, he had obliged above 
any Man whatſoever. His delivering the Fleet into the hands and 
Command of the Earl of Y/armwick, after his Majeſty had expreſsly re- 
fuſed it to the Parliament, the King could not eafily forgive; however, 
he thought it not Then ſeaſonable to reſent it, becauſe he had nothing 
to object againſt him, but his complyance with the Command of the Par- 
liament, who would have own d it as their own quarrel; and muſt have 
obliged that Earl to put his whole Intereſt into Their hands, and to 
have run Their Fortune; to which he was naturally too much inclined: 
And then his Majeſty foreſaw, that there would have been no Fleet at 
all ſet out that year, by their having the Command of all the Money, 
which was to be applied to that Service. Whereas, by his Majeſty's 
concealing his reſentment, there was a good Fleet made ready, and ſet 
out; and many Gentlemen ſettled in the Command of Ships, of whoſe 
Affection and Fidelity his Majeſty was aſſured, that no Superior Officer 5- 
could corrupt it; but that they would, at all times, repair to his Service, 
when ever he required it. And, indeed, his Majeſty had an opinion of 
the devotion of the whole body of the Common Sea-men to his — 
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becauſe he had, bountifully, ſo much mended their condition, and in- 
creaſed their Pay, that he thought they would have even thrown the 
Earl of Warwick over Board, when he ſhould Command them; and fo 
the reſpiting the doing of it would be of little importance. But now, 
that a Ship of his own, in the execution of his Commands, ſhould be 
chaſed by his own Fleet as an Enemy, made ſuch a noiſe in all places, 
even to his reproach and diſhonour, that he could no longer defer the 
doing what he had ſo long thought of. He reſolved therefore, to revoke 
the Earl of Northumberland's Commiſſion of the Office of High-Admi- 
10 ral of England, and to ſend the Revocation to him under the Great Seal 
of England: Then, to ſend 8 John Pennington, who was then at York, 
on board the Fleet, and to take the Charge of it: and Letters were pre- 
par d, and ſign d by the King, to every one of the Captains; whereby they 
were requir d, to obſerve the Orders of S' John Pennington. And all 
this was carried with all poſſible Secrecy, that none, but thoſe few who 
were truſted, knew, or ſuſpected any ſuch Alteration. 

Bur the King thought fit, firſt to adviſe with S' John Pennington; 
of whoſe Integrity he was confident, and whoſe judgement he always 
principally relied on in all his Maritime Actions; and thought him the 

zo only Perſon fit immediately to take the Fleet out of the Earl of Mar- 
aich 's poſſeſſion; who had diſpoſſeſs d Him of the Command that year, 
which he had uſually exerciſed. S. John Pennington, finding the mat- 
ter full of difficulty, and the execution like to meet with ſome inter- 
ruptions, expreſſed no alacrity to undertake it in his own Perſon; alledg- 
ing, © that himſelf ſtood in the Parliament's disfavour,and jealouſy (which 
was true) and that therefore his motion, and journey toward the 
« Downs, where the Fleet then lay, would be immediately taken notice 

* of; and his Majeſty's Defign be ſo much gueſſed at, that there would 
© need no other Diſcovery: but he propounded to his Majeſty, that 
300 he would ſend a Letter to S' Robert Manſel, who liv'd at Greemvich, 
« ſpeedily to go to the Fleet, and to take charge of it, and that His Au- 
*thority, being Vice-admiral of England, and his known and great Re- 
« putation with the Sea-men, would be like to meet with the leaſt re- 
«fiftance. His Majeſty, imparting this Counſel to thoſe whom he had 
made Privy to his purpoſe, enter d upon new confiderations; and con- 
cluded, that 8 Robert Manſel s age (though his Courage and Integrity 
e were ungueſtionable) and the accidents that depended upon that, would 
ce render that Expedient moſt hazardous; and that, in truth, there needed 
te no ſuch abſolute and ſupreme Officer, to be appointed in the firſt Ar- 
© ticle: but rather, that his Majeſty ſhould direct his ſpecial Letter to 
© the Captain of every Ship, requiring him immediately to weigh An- 
te chor, and to bring away his Ship to ſuch a place as his Majeſty might 
te appoint, where he ſhould receive further Orders: And to that place 
«he might ſend ſuch an Officer, as he thought fit to truſt with the Com- 
* mand ofthe whole Navy ſo aſſembled. According to this Reſolution, 
the whole Diſpatch was prepard. Firſt a Revocation of the Earl of 
Northumberland's Commiſſion of Admiral, under the Great Seal of 
England; of which there was a Duplicate; the one to be ſent to his 
Lordſhip; the other to the Earl of Warwick; whoſe Commiſſion was 

K zo founded upon, and ſo determin d by, the other. Then a particular 
Letter to each of the Captains of his Ships informing them of his 
« Majeſty's Revocation of the Admirals Patent, and, conſequently, of 
© the determination of the Earl of F/arwick's Commiſſion (to whom his 
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Majeſty likewiſe writ, to © inhibit him from further medling in that 
Charge) and therefore commanding them to yield no further obedience 
to either of their Orders; but that, immediately upon the receipt of 
thoſe his Royal Letters, he ſhould weigh Anchor; and with what 

he might repair to Burlington- Bay upon the Coaſt of Torkſbire; where 
he ſhould receive bis Majeſty's further pleaſure : And fo each Com- 
mander, without relation to any other Commands, had no more to look 
after but his own Ship, and his own Duty; by which the King might 


expect, at leaſt, ſo many Ships as were under the Command of thoſe 


who had any Affection or Fidelity to his Service. 

AccoRDINGLY, all things being prepar d and fign d by the King 
and ſealed, what immediately concern'd the Earl of Northumberland 
was deliver d to one of his Majeſty's Pages, to be given to the Earl of 
Northumberland at London; and the whole diſpatch to the Fleet to 
M Edward Villiers, whoſe diligence and dexterity his Majeſty found 
fit for any Truſt; the former being directed“ not to make ſuch haſt, but 
«that the other might be at leaſt aſſoon at the Downs, as He at London; 
and M Villiers again being appointed what Letters he ſhould firſt de- 
liver to the Captains; and that heſhould Viſit the Earl of Farwick in 
«the laſt place; that his Activity might have no influence upon the Sea- »» 
men to prevent their obedience to his Majeſty. And ſurely if this re- 
ſolution had been purſued, it is very probable, that the King had been 
Maſter of very many of his Ships again. But, when the Meſſengers 
were diſpatched, and well inſtructed, and he that was for London gone 
on his Journey, there was a ſuddain and unexpected change of the whole 
direction to the Fleet, by S. John Penningtons repair to his Majeſty; 
and, upon ſecond thoughts, offering © to go Himſelf to the Downs, and 
* to take Charge of the Fleet; which changed the Forms of the Letters 


to the ſeveral Captains; and, inſtead of leaving every one to uſe his beſt 


expedition to bring away his own Ship to Burlington, © requird them ;o 

*only to obſerve ſuch Orders, as they ſhould receive by & Joha Pen- 
« 71287012; who thought not fit (for the reaſons formerly given of his 
being taken notice of) to go with M Villiers; but, by Him, writ to S 


Henry Palmer, to whom likewiſe his Majeſty ſent a Letter to that pur- 


poſe, being an Officer of the Navy, and who lived by the Downs, im- 
te mediately to go aboard the Admiral; and that he Himſelf would 
make all poſſible haſt to him, ſetting out at the ſame time with M 
Jilliers; but Journeying a farther and more private way. M Villiers, 
leſt, by his ſtay for the alteration of his diſpatches, the Pages coming 


to London ſooner than was intended at his ſetting out, might produces 


ſome inconvenience to the ſervice, ſlept not till he came to S: Henry 
Palmer; who, being infirm in his health, and ſurpriſed with the Com- 
mand, could not make that expedition aboard, as might have been re- 
quiſite; though he was _y and Zealoully affected to his Majeſty's Ser- 
vice. However, M Villiers haſten d to the Ships which lay then at 
Anchor, and according to his Inſtructions, deliver d his ſeveral Let- 
ters to the Captains; the greateſt part whereof receiv'd them with great 
expreſſions of duty and ſubmiſſion, expecting only to receive 8 John 
Penningions Orders, for which they ſtay'd ; and, without doubt, if 
either the firſt Letters had been ſent, or S'John Pennington been pre- 5e 
ſent, when theſe others were deliver d, his Majeſty had been poſſeſs d 
of the greateſt part of the Fleet; the Earl of Maric being at that 
time, according to his uſual Licences, with ſome Officers whoſe com- 
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pany he liked, on ſhoar making merry; ſd that there was only his Vice- 
Admiral, Captain Batten, on board, who was of eminent diſaffection 
to his Majeſty : The Rear-Admiral, 8 John Mennes, being of unqueſtion- 
able Integrity. VIROL 9 O07 LE 
Bur after five or fix hours (in which time nothing could be ated; 
for want of advice and direction; enough being ready to Obey, but none 
having Authority to Command) the Earl of Warwick came aboard 
his Ship, to whom M Villiers likewiſe gave his Majeſty's Letters of his 
; who, without any Declaration of diſobeying it, applied him- 
ro ſelf to the confirming thoſe whom he thought true to his Party, and 
diligently to watch the reſt; preſuming, that he ſhould ſpeedily hear 
from thoſe by whom he had been originally truſted. n 
Ix the mean time, the ee expected Orders from S' John Pen. 
. #ingt0n;, who likewiſe privately expected ſuch an account from S Henn 
Palmer, as might encourage him to come to the Ships. But this unfor- 
tunate delay diſappointed all: For the other Gentleman, according to 
his Inſtructions, having reached London in the evening after the Houſes 
were riſen, deliver d the King's Letter, and the Diſcharge of his Com-. Kg --- 
miſſion, to the Earl of Northumberland; who, with all ſhews of Duty Nash 
20 and Submiſſion, expreſſed © his reſolution to obey his Majeſty; and a — 
* hearty ſorrow, that he had, by any Misfortune, incurr d his Majeſty's 7 
<« diſpleaſure. How ingenuous ſoever this demeanour of his Lordſhip's 
was, the bufineſs was quickly known to thoſe who were moreconcern'd 
in it; who were exceedingly perplex'd with the apprehenfion of being 
diſpoſſeſs d of ſo great a part of their ſtrength, as the Royal Fleet; and 
earneſtly preſſed the Earl of Northumberland, © that, notwithſtanding 
* ſuch his Majeſty's Revocation, he would ſtill continue the execution 
© of his Office of Lord High Admiral; in which they would aſſiſt him 
* with their utmoſt and full Power and Authority. But his Lordſhip 
zoalledging, © that it would ill become Him, who had receiv'd that Charge 
« from the King with ſo notable circumſtances of Truſt and Favour, to 
continue the poſſeſſion thereof againſt his expreſs Pleaſure, there being 
e Clauſe in his Grant, that it ſhould be only during ſuch time as his 
« Majeſty thought fit to uſe his Service; and ſo * utterly refuſing to 
meddle further in it; aſſoon as they could get the Houſes together the 
next morning, they eaſily agreed to paſs an Ordinance, as they call it, 
to appoint the Earl of Maric to be Admiral of that Fleet, with as 
full and ample Authority, as he had before had from the Farl of 
« Northumberland. Which Ordinance, together with Letters, and Votes 
4 of encouragement to his Lordſhip and to the Officers and Sea-men, they 
ſpeedily ſent, by a Member of their own; who arriv'd therewith, the 
next morning, after M' Villiers had deliver d the King's Letters; S' John 
Pennington in the mean time neither coming, nor ſending any further 
Advice. 

THE Earl of Warwick, being thus arm'd, found himſelf Maſter of his 
Work; and immediately ſummon'd all the Captains, to attend him on 
board his Ship in Council; the which all but two did (Captain Sl/imgsby, 
and Captain Fake ) who, being by his Majeſty's Letters, as the reſt were, 
expreſsly charged to yield no further obedience to the Earl of Warwick, 

;orefuſed to repair to him; making themſelves ready to refiſt any vio- 
lence, and putting their Ships in order to go out to Sea, that they might 
be at Liberty to attend his Majeſty's Commands; but they were ſo en- 
compaſſed by the whole Fleet, and the dexterity of the Earl's Miniſters 
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was ſuch, and the Devotion, generally, of the Sea-men, ſo tainted, and 
corrupted from the King's Service, that, inſtead of carrying away the 
Ships, the Captains themſelves were ſeiſed, taken, and carried by their 
own Men to the Earl: who immediately committed them to Cuſtody, 
and ſent them up Priſoners to the Parliament. Then the Earl commu. 
nicated the Ordinance, Letters, and Votes from the two Houſes, to the 
reſt of the Officers; of whom only two more refuſed to continue their 
Charge againſt the fignification , they had receivd from the King (8 
John Mennes, and Captain Burly) who were quickly diſcharg d, and ſet 
on ſnoar; and the reſt, without any ſcruple or heſitation, © obliged them- 1 
« ſelves to obey the Earl of Warwick, in the Service of the Parliament; 
ſo that the Storm was now over, and the Parliament fully, and intirely 
poſſeſs d of the whole Royal Navy, and Militia by Sea; for they quickly 
diſpoſed of two other honeſt Captains, Kettleby, and Stradlin (whom 
they could not corrupt) who guarded the [r:/b Seas; and got thoſe Ships 
likewiſe into their Service. And thus his Majeſty was without one Ship 
of his own, in his three Kingdoms, at his Devotion. | 
As this loſs of the whole Navy was of unſpeakable ill conſequence to 
the King's Affairs, and made his condition much the leſs confider'd by 
his Allies, and Neighbour Princes; who ſaw the Soveraignty of the Sea: 
now in other hands, that were like to be more 1mperious upon the ap- 
prehenſion of auy diſcourteſies, than regular and lawful Monarchs uſe 
to be; I cannot but obſerve ſome unhappy circumſtances, and accidents 
in this important buſineſs of the Navy, which looked like the hand of 
Providence to take that ſtrength, of which his Majeſty was moſt con- 
fident, out of his hands. When the reſolution of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and the concurrence of the Lords was peremptory, and the Earl 
of Northumberland had declared his complyance with them, for the 


* ſending the Earl of Y/arwick Admiral of that Fleet, in the place of 


ce Si John Pennington, upon whom the King depended; it was reſolved 
likewiſe by them, that Captain Carteret, Controller of his Majeſty's 
Navy, a Man of great eminency, and reputation in Naval Command, 
ſhould be Vice-Admiral; who thinking it became his near relation to 
his Majeſty's Service, to receive his Royal pleaſure before he engaged 
himſelf in any imployment of that Nature, addreſſed himſelf for his di- 
rections. But the King, looking upon the Fleet in a manner taken from 
him, when another, whoſe diſaffection to his Ser vice was very notorious, 
was, contrary to his expreſs pleaſure, preſumptuouſly put into the Com- 
mand of it, and his own Miniſter diſplaced for no other reaſon (his ſuf- 
ficiency, and ability for Command being by all Men confeſſed) but his 
Zeal and Integrity to Him, would not countenance that Fleet, and that 
Admiral, with ſuffering an Officer of his own to Command in it under 
the other; and therefore order d Captain Carteret to decline the im- 
ploy ment, which he, prudently, and without noiſe, did; and thereupon, 
another Officer of the Navy, the Surveyor General, Captain Batten, a 
Man of very different inclinations to his Maſter, and his Service, and 
furious in the new fancies of Religion, was ſubſtituted in the place: 


' Whereas if Captain Carteret had been ſuffer d to have taken that Charge, 


His intereſt and reputation in the Navy was ſo great, and his diligence 
and dexterity in Command ſo eminent, that it was generally believed, ;o 
he would, againſt whatſoever the Earl of Yar: could have done, 


have preſervd a Major part of the Fleet in their duty to the King. The 


misfortunes which happen d after, and are mention before, are not in 


juſtice 
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juſtice to be imputed to S John Pennington; who, ſure, was a very ho- 
neſt Gentleman, and of unſhaken Faithfulneſs and Integrity to the King; 
but to the little time he had to think of it: And the perplexity he was 
in (beſides his true Zeal to the Service) to conſider that ſo great a work, 
as the recovery ef the Royal Navy, was to be done by his own Perſonal 
engagement, made him look ſo little to his own ſecurity, that, inſtead 
of taking the Fleet from the Earl of Harwicł, he was Himſelf taken by 
the Earl, and ſent to the Parliament; where the carrying over the Lord 
Dey, _ fome other Jealouſies, had left a great arrear of diſpleaſure 
againſt him. 
Tn E truth is, the King was ſo confident upon the general Affections 
ol the Sea- men, who were a Tribe of People more particularly coun · 
tenanced and obliged by him, than other Men, his Majeſty having en- 
creaſed their allowance, in Proviſion and Money, above the old eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Navy, as hath been mention d; that he did believe no 
Activity of ill Officers could have corrupted them; but that, when the 
Parliament had ſet out and victualled the Fleet, it would, upon any oc- 
caſion, declare it ſelf at his devotion. But, on the other ſide, they had 
been taught to believe, that all the King's bounty, and grace towards 
20 them, had flowed from the mediation of thoſe Officers, who were now 
engaged againſt the King; and that, the Parliament having ſeiſed the 
Cuſtoms, and all other the Revenues of the Crown, they had no other 
hope of Pay or Subſiſtence, but by abſolutely devoting themſelves to 
their Service: ſo that a greater, or more general defection of any one 
Order of Men was never known, than that, at this time, of the Sea-men; 
though many Gentlemen, and ſome few of the Common fort, to their 
laſting Honour and Reputation, either addrefled themſelves to the 
Active Service of their Soveraign, or ſuffer d Impriſonment, and the 
loſs of all they had, for refuſing to ſerve againſt him. 
3 THE News of this diminution of his Majeſty's power, and terrible 
addition of ſtrength to his Enemies, was a great allay to the brisk ho 
at Tork, upon the arrival of their Ammunition, and wiſe Men cafily 
diſcernd the fatal conſequence of it in oppoſition to the King's moſt 
hopeful deſigns; yet, in a very ſhort time, all viſible ſenſe of it ſo much 
vaniſh'd, that (as there was a marvellous alacrity, at that time, in 
deſpifing all advantages of the Parliament) ſome Men publickly, and 
with great confidence, averr'd, © that the King was a Gainer by the loſs 
col his Fleet; ' becauſe he had no Money to pay the Sea-men, or keep 
te them together; and that one Victory at Land, of which there was no 
404 doubt, would reſtore him to his Dominion at Sea, and to whatſoever 
had been unjuſtly taken from his Majeſty. 
THE King found it was now time to do more than write Declara- 
tions, when the Parliament was now intirely poſſeſſed of the Militia 
by Sea, and made ſuch a Progreſs in the attempt to obtain the ſame at 
Land, that though the People generally (except in great Towns and Cor- 
porations, where, beſides the natural Malignity, the factious Lecturers, 
and Emiſſaries from the Parliament, had poiſon'd their affections) and 
eſpecially thoſe of Quality, were Loyally inclin'd; yet, the terror of 
the Houſe of Commons was ſo great, which ſent for and grievouſly pu- 
o niſned thoſe Sheriffs and Mayors, who publiſhed, according to their 
Duties and expreſs Oaths, his Majeſty s Proclamation, and thoſe Mi- 
niſters, who, according to his Injunctions, read and divulged his Decla-. 
rations, that all ſuch, and, indeed, all others eminently affected wy 
King, 
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King, were forced to fly to Tork for Protection; or to hide themſel ves 
in Corners from that Inquiſition, which was made for them. And there- 
fore his Majeſty, in the firſt place, that he might have one Harbour to 
reſort to in his Kingdom, ſent the Earl of New-Ca/?le, privately, with 
a Commiſſion to take the Government of New-Caſtle; who againſt 
the little oppoſition, that was prepared by the Schiſmatical party in the 


Town, by his Lordſhip's great Intereft in thoſe parts, the ready com- 


plyance of the beſt of the Gentry, and the general good Inclinations of 


the place, ſpeedily and dextrouſly aſſur d that moſt important rich Town, 


and Harbour to the King; which, if it had been omitted but very few :- 
days, had been ſeiſed on by the Parliament; who had then given di- 
region to that purpoſe. Then for the Protection of the general parts 
of the Kingdom, and keeping up their affections, his Majeſty appointed 
and ſent many of the nobility and prime Gentlemen of the ſeveral 
Counties, who attended him, into their reſpective Counties to execute 
the Commiſſion of Array; making the Marquis of Heriford, by Com- 
miſſion under the Great Seal of Ezg/and (which he was to keep ſecret 


in reſerve, till he found, either by the growth, or extraordinary practice 


of the Parliament in raifing Forces, that the Commiffion of Array was 
not enough) © his Lieutenant General of all the Weſtern Parts of the: 
*Kingdom, with power to Leyy ſuch a Body of Horſe and Foot, as 
© he found neceſſary for his Majeſty's Service, and the containing the 
* People within the Limits of their Duty. With the Marquis went the 
Earl of Bath (thought then to be in notable power and intereſt in De- 


von, ſbire) the Lord Pauilet, the Lord Seymour, S' Ralph Hopton, S 


The King's 
Proclamation 


from Beverly. 


John Berkley, & Hugh Pollard, and others, very good Officers, to form 
an Array if it ſhould be found expedient. And fo, much of the luſtre 
of the Court being abated, by the remove of ſo many Perſons of Ho- 
nour and Quality, the King began to think of encreafing, and forming 
his Train into a more uſeful poſture, than it was yet; and, without any 3 
noiſe of raiſing an Army, to make the Scene of his firſt Action to be the 
recovery of Hull ( whither new forces were ſent from London) by the 
ordinary Forces and Traind-bands of that County; by colour whereof, 
he hoped to have ſuch reſort, that he ſhould need no other induſtry to 
raiſe ſuch an Army, as ſhould be ſufficient to preſerve himſelf from the 
violence, which threaten'd his ſafety; and accordingly, that the People 
might fully underſtand his Intentions, he ſummon d ſome of the Train d- 
bands to attend him at Bever, a Town within four Miles of Hull: whi- 
ther he remov'd his Court, and publiſh'd a Proclamation, briefly con- 
taining the Rebellion of S' John Hotham, in holding that Town by a 
«Garriſon againſt him; his demanding Juſtice from the two Houſes 


without effect; the ſeiſing his Fleet at Sea; and the hoſtile Acts of S' John 


* Hotham upon the Inhabitants of that Town, many of whom he turn d 
* out of their Habitations; and upon the Neighbour County, by impriſon- 
*1ng many, and driving others for fear from their Houſes : And therefore 
that he was reſolved to reduce the ſame by Force; inhibiting all Com- 
e merce or Trafhck with the ſaid Town, whilſt it continued in Rebellion. 

Wnlen Proclamation he likewiſe ſent to both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, with this further fignification, that, before he would uſe force 
* to reduce that place to it's due obedience, he had thought fit, once 
more, to require them, that it migfit be forthwith deliverd to him; 
wherein if they ſhould conform themſelves, his Majeſty would be then 
*willing to admit ſuch Addreſſes from them, and return ſuch Propofitions 
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e to them, as might be proper to ſettle the Peace of the Kingdom, and 
*compoſe the preſent Diſtractions. He wiſhed them to do their Duty, 
«and to be aſſured from Him, onthe word ofa King, that nothing ſhould 
«be wanting on His part, that might prevent the calamities which 
«threatend the Nation, and might render his People truly happy; but 
ce if that his gracious Invitation ſhould be declined, God and all good 
“Men muſt judge between them: And aſſign d a Day, by which he 
ce would expect their Anſwer at Bever. 
IN the mean time, to encourage the good Nflections of Notting ham- 
w/hire, which ſeem'd almoſt intirely to be devoted to his Service; and 
to countenance and give ſome life to his friends in Lincoln ſbire, where, 
in contempt of his Proclamation, the Ordinance of the Militia had been 
boldly executed by the Lord Willougbhy of Parham, and ſome Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons, his Majeſty took a ſhort Progreſs to 
Newark; and, after a days ſtay, from thence to Lincoln; and ſo, by 
the day appointed, return'd to Beverly; having, in both thoſe places, 
been attended with ſuch an appearance of the Gentlemen, and Men of 
Quality, and fo full a concourſe of the People, as one might reaſonably 
have gueſſed the affections of both thoſe Counties would have ſeconded 
20 any juſt, and regular ſervice for the King. L 
THEY at London were not leſs Active; but, upon their ſucceſs in 
the buſineſs of the Navy, proceeded to make themſelves ſtrong enough, 
at leaſt, to keep what they had; and therefore, having, by their Ordi- 
nance of the Militia, many voluntary Companies form'd of Men ac- 
cording to their own hearts; and, by their Subſcriptions, being ſupplied 
with a good ſtock of Money, and a good number of Horſe; before the 
King's Meſſage from Beverly came to them, on the twelfth of Jus, be- 
ing the ſame day the Meſſage went from the King, both Houſes Voted, 
and Declared, © That an Army ſhould be forthwith raiſed for the ſafety 1. 
zo“ of the King's Perſon; defence of both Houſes of Parliament, and off 
* thoſe, who had obeyed their Orders, and Commands; and preſerving +> 
ce of the true Religion, the Laws, Liberty, and Peace of the Kingdom. 
That the Earl of Ee ſhould be their General, and that they would 
«live, and dye with him. And, having put themſelves into this poſture - 
of Treating, the ſame day they agreed that a Petition ſhould be framed, 
«to move the King to a good accord with the Parliament, to prevent a 
Civil War; the which was purpoſely then conſented to, that the Peo- 
ple might believe, the talk of an Army and a General, was only to draw 
the King to the more reaſonable Conceſſions. And it is certain the firſt 
o was conſented to by many, eſpecially of the Houſe of Peers (in hope 
the better to compaſs the other) with the perfect horrour of the thought 
of a War. Tho the King's Meſſage came to them before their own was 
diſpatched, yet, without the leaſt notice taken of it, and leſt the contents 
of their Petition might be known before the arrival of their own Meſ 
ſengers, the Earl of Holland, & John Holland and S' Philip Stapleton, 
being the Committee appointed for the ſame, made a ſpeedy and quick 
Journey for Bever/y; and arrived, in the ſame minute that the King 
came thither from Lincoln: So that his Majeſty no ſooner heard of the 
raifing an Army, and declaring a General againſt him, but he was en- 
go counter d with the Meſſengers for Peace; who reported to all whom 
they met, and with whom they converſed, © that they had brought ſo 
«abſolute a Submiſſion from the Parliament to the King, that there 
*could beno doubt of a firm and happy Peace: And when the Earl of 
Xxx Holland 
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Holland preſented the Petition, he firſt made a ſhort Speech to the King; 
telling him, © that theglorious Motto of his Bleſſed Father, King James, 
<« was Beati Paciſici, which he hoped his Majeſty would continue; that 
< they preſented him with the Humble Duty of his two Houſes of Par. 
«* l;ament, who defired nothing from him but his conſent, and acceptance 
« of Peace; they aiming at nothing but his Majeſty's Honour, and Hap- 
< pines: And then read their Meflage aloud, in theſe Words. | 


Ihe Peta. To the King's moſt excellent Majeſly; The humble Petition of the 


bo the King Lords and Commons aſſembled in Parliament. 1 
at Beverly, 


July 15. 1641 cc May it pleaſe your Majeſty . 

ALT HO We, your Majeſty's moſt humble and faithful Subjects, the 
«Lords and Commons in Parliament aſſembled, have been very un- 
© happy in many former Petitions, and Supplications to your Ma- 
« zeſty; wherein we have repreſented our moſt dutiful Affections in 
« adviſing, and defiring thoſe things, which we held moſt neceſſary 
« for the preſervation of God's true Religion; your Majeſty's Safety, 
« and Honour; and the Peace of the Kingdom: And, with much ſor— 
co, do perceive that your Majeſty, incenſed by many falſe Calum - 
«nies and Slanders, doth continue to raiſe Forces againſt Us, and 
* your other peaceable and Loyal Subjects; and to make great prepa- 
ce rations for War, both in the Kingdom, and from beyond the Seas; 
*and, by armes and violence, to overrule the judgment and advice 
* of your Great Council; and by force to determine the Queſtions 
there depending, concerning the Government and Liberty of the 
*Kingdom: Yet, ſuch 1s our earneſt defire of diſcharging our duty to 
«your Majeſty and the Kingdom, to preſerve the Peace thereof, and 
«to prevent the miſeries of Civil War amongſt your Subjects; that, 
c notwithſtanding we hold our ſelves bound to uſe all the means and 
power, which by the Laws and conſtitutions of this Kingdom, we 
«are truſted with for the defence, and protection thereof, and of theSub- 
« jeas from force and violence: We do, in this our Humble and Loyal 
« Petition, proſtrate our ſelves at your Majeſty's feet; beſeeching your 
Royal Majeſty, that you will be pleaſed to forbear and remove all 
* preparations, and actions of War; particularly the Forces from about 
“Hull, from New-Caſtle, Timnouth, Lincoln, and Lincolu, ſbire; and 
e all other places. And that your Majeſty will recall the Commiſſions 
of Array, which are Illegal; diſmiſs Troops, and extraordinary 
Guards by you raiſed : That your Majeſty will come nearer to your 
Parliament, and hearken to their faithful Advice and humble Pe- 
te titions; which ſhall only tend to the defence, and advancement of 
*Religion; your own Royal Honour, and Safety; and the preſerva- 
tion of our Laws and Liberties, And we have been, and ever ſhall 
«be careful to prevent, and puniſh all Tumults, and ſeditious Actions, 
“Speeches, and Writings, which may give your Majeſty juſt cauſe 
* of diſtaſt, or apprehenſion of danger. From which publick Aimes 
*and Reſolutions, no ſiniſter or private reſpect ſhall ever make us to 
*decline. That your Majeſty will leave Delinquents to the due 
*courſe of Juſtice; and that nothing done, or ſpoken in Parliament, 
*or by any Perſon, in purſuance of the Command and Direction of 
both Houſes of Parliament, be queſtion'd any where but in Par. 
* lament. | 
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«AND We, for Our parts, ſhall be ready to lay down all thoſe Prepa- 
*rations, which we have been forced to make for our defence. And 
ce for the Town of Hull, and the Ordinance concerning the Militia, 
« as we have, in both theſe Particulars, only ſought the preſervation 
© of the Peace of the Kingdom; and the defence of the Parliamient 
ce from force and violence: ſo We ſhall moſt willingly leave the Town 
6e of Hull in the ſtate it was, before S John Hot ham drew any Forces 
ce jnto it; delivering your Majeſty's Magazine into the Tower of Lon. 
4 Aon, and ſupplying whatſoever hath been diſpoſed by us for the Ser- 
« yice of the Kingdom. We ſhall be ready to ſettle the Militia by a 
« Bill, in ſuch a way as ſhall be honourable, and ſafe for your Majeſty ; 
ec moſt agreeable to the Duty of Parliament, and effectual for the Good 
< of the Kingdom; that the ſtrength thereof be not imploy'd againſt 
« it ſelf, and that which ought to be for our Security, applied to our 
PDeſtruction; and that the Parliament, and thoſe who profeſs, and 
< defire {till to preſerve the Proteſtant Religion, both in this Realm, 
« 2nd in Jrelaud, may not be left naked, and indefenſible to the 
* miſchievous Deſigns, and cruel Attempts of thoſe, who are the pro- 
« fefſed, and confederated Enemies thereof in your Majeſty's Domi- 
e nions, and other neighbour Nations. To which if your Majeſty's 
« Courſes and Counſels ſhall from henceforth concur, We doubt not 
ce but We ſhall quickly make it appear to the world, by the moſt emi- 
nent effects of Love and Duty, that your Majeſty's Perſonal Safety, 
your Royal Honour, and Greatneſs, are much dearer to us than our 
c] Lives and Fortunes; which We do moſt heartily dedicate, and 
< ſhall moſt willingly imploy for the ſupport; and maintenance thereof. 


Ass oo as this Petition was read by the Earl of Holland, the King 
told them ©that the reproaches caſt upon him by it, were not an- 
te ſyerable to the Expreſſions his Lordſhip had made; and that he was 
« ſorry that they thought the expoſing Him, and his Honour to ſo much 
% ſcandal, was the way to procure, or preſerve the Peace of the King- 
dom: That they ſhould ſpeedily receive his Anſwer; by which the 
c world would eaſily diſcern, Who deſired Peace moſt. And accord- 
ingly, the ſecond day, his Majeſty deliver d them, in publick, his An- 
ſwer to their Petition, which was likewiſe read by one of his Servants; 
in theſe Words: 4g? 


_ on 


— — 


His Majeſty's Anſwer to the Petition of the Lords and Commons 2. 


aſſembled in Parliament. 


* HO his Majeſty had too great reaſon to believe that the directions 

« ſent to the Earl of Warwick, to go to the River Humber, with as 
many Ships as he ſhould think fit, for all poſſible aſſiſtance to 8 Jabn 
Hot ham (whilſt his Majeſty expected the giving up of the Town unto 
him) and to carry away ſuch, Armes from thence, as his diſcretion 
thought fit to ſpare out of his Majeſty s own Magazine: The chooſing 
« 4 General by both Houſes of Parliament, for the defence of thoſe who 
« have obey d their Orders and Commands, be they never ſo extrava- 
« gant, and illegal: Their Declaration, that, in that caſe, they would live 
«and dye with the Earl of Ee their General (all which were Voted 
«the ſame day with this Petition) And the committing the Lord Mayor 
*« of London to Priſon, for executing his Majeſty's Writs, and Lawful 
| KX LT Commands; 
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Commands; were but ill Prologues to a Petition, which might com- 
* poſe the miſerable Diſtractions of the Kingdom; yet his Majeſty's paſ- 
ce fionate deſire of the Peace of the Kingdom, together with the Preface 
«of the Preſenters, That they had brought a Petition ſull of duty and 
«ſubmiſſion to his Majeſty; and which defir d nothing of him, but his 
«conſent to Peace (which his Majeſty conceiv'd to be the Language of 
te both Houſes too) begot a greedy hope, and expectation in him, that 
« this Petition would have been ſuch an Introduction to Peace, that it 
«would, at leaſt, have ſatisfied his Meſſage of the eleventh of this Month, 
« by delivering up Hull unto his Majeſty. But, to his unſpeakable grief, 
« his Majeſty hath too much cauſe to believe, that the End of ſome Per- 
« ſons, by this Petition, is not in truth to give any real ſatisfation to his 
« Majeſty; but, by the ſpecious pretences of making offers to him, to 


© miſlead and ſeduce his People, and lay ſome imputation upon him of 


* denying what is fit to be granted; otherwiſe, it would not have thrown 
* thoſe unjuſt reproaches, and ſcandals upon his Majeſty, for making a 
* neceſſary and juſt defence for his own ſafety ; and ſo peremptorily juſti- 
*fied ſuch Actions againſt him, as by no rule of Law or Juſtice can 
« admit the leaſt colour of defence: And, after ſo many free and unli- 
© mited Acts of Grace paſſed by his Majeſty without any condition, have 2 
© propoſed ſuch things which, in juſtice, cannot be denied unto him, upon 
* ſuch conditions as, in honour, he cannot grant. However, that all the 
world may ſec how willing his Majeſty would be to embrace any over- 
e ture, that might beget a right underſtanding between Him and his 
*two Houſes of Parliament (with whom, he is ſure, he ſhall have no 
* contention, when the private practices, and ſubtle inſinuations of ſome 
* few Malignant Perſons ſhall be diſcover d; which his Majeſty will 
*take care ſhall be ſpeedily done) he hath, with great care, weighed 
*the Particulars of this Petition, and returns this Anſwer : 

*THAT the Petitioners were never unhappy in their Petitions or; 
« Supplications to his Majeſty, while they defired any thing which was 
*neceſlary, or convenient for the preſervation of God's true Religion : 
« his Majeſty's Safety, and Honour; and the Peace of the Kingdom: 
* And therefore, when thoſe general envious Foundations are laid, his 
« Majeſty could wiſh ſome particular Inſtances had been applied. Let 
Envy and Malice object one particular Propoſition for the preſervation 
*of Gods true Religion which his Majeſty hath refuſed to conſent to; 
* what Himſelf hath often made, for the eaſe of tender Conſciences, 
*and for the advancement of the Proteſtant Religion, is notorious by 
* many of his Meſſages and Declarations. What regard hath been to,, 
*his Honour and Safety, when he hath been driven from ſome of his 
* Houſes, and kept from other of his Towns by Force: And what care 
there hath been of the Peace of the Kingdom, when endeavours have 
e been uſed to put all his Subjects in Armes againſt him, is ſo evident, 
* that, his Majeſty is confident, he cannot ſuffer by thoſe general Impu- 
*tations. It is enough that the world knows what he hath granted, and 
what he hath denied. 

*FoR his Majeſty s raifing Forces, and making Preparations for War 
«(whatſoever the Petitioners, by the evil Arts of the Enemies to his 
* Majeſty's Perſon and Government, and by the calumnies, and flan- ,. 
ders raiſed againſt his Majeſty by them, are induced to believe) all 
Men may know what is done that way, is but in order to his own de- 


 *fence. Let the Petitioners remember, that ( which all the world 
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- *knows) his Majeſty was driven from his Palace of Mhite- Hall, for 
© ſafety of his Life: That both Houſes of Parliament, upon their own 
Authority, raiſed a Guard to themſelves (having gotten the Com- 
mand of all the Traind-bands of London to that purpoſe) without the 
© leaſt colour, or ſhadow ofdanger : That they uſurped a power, by their 
'« pretended Ordinance, againſt all Principles and Elements of Law, 
«over the whole Militia of the Kingdom, without, and againſt his Ma- 
« jeſty s conſent; That they took poſſeſſion of his Town, Fort, and Ma- 
e gazine of Hull, and committed the ſame to 8 John Hotham ; who 
10 ſhut the Gates againſt his Majeſty, and, by Force of Armes, denied 
*entrance thither to his own Perſon : That they juſtified this Act which 
© they had not directed; and took S* John Hotham into their protection 
* for whatſoever he had done, or ſhould do, againſt his Majeſty. And 
«all this, whilſt his Majeſty had no other attendance than his own Me- 
*nial Servants. Upon this, the Duty, and Affection of this County, 
ce prompted his Subjects here to provide a {mall Guard for his own Per- 
*{on; which was no ſooner done, but a Vote ſuddainly paſſed of his 
«Maeſtys intention to levy War againſt his Parliament (which, God 
* knows, his heart abhorreth) and notwithſtanding all his Majeſty's Pro- 
20 © feſſions, Declarations, and Proteſtations to the contrary, ſeconded by 
© the clear Teſtimony of ſo great a Number of Peers upon the place, 
« Propofitions and Orders for Levies of Men, Horſe, and Armes, were 
e ſent throughout the Kingdom; Plate and Money brought in, and re- 
*«ceivd: Horſe and Men raiſed towards an Army, Muſter'd, and under 
Command; and all this contrary to the Law, and to his Majeſty's Pro- 
e clamation: And a Declaration publiſhed, that if he ſhould uſe 
Force for the recovery of Hull, or ſuppreſſing the pretended Ordi- 
* nance for the Militia, it ſhould be held levying War againſt the Par- 
* liament: And all this done, before his Majeſty granted any Commiſſion 
3»©for the levying, or raiſing a Man. His Majeſty's Ships were taken 
*from him, and committed to the cuſtody of the Earl of Warwick; 
« who preſumes, under that power, to uſurp to himſelf the Soveraignty 
* of the Sea, to chaſe, fright, and impriſon ſuch of his Majeſty's good 
ce ſubjects, as deſire toobey his Lawful Commands; although he had notice 
* of the legal Revocation of the Earl of Northumberland's Commiſſion 

* of Admiral, whereby all power deriv d from that Commiſſion ceaſed. 

„LE all the world now judge who begun this War, and upon whoſe 
«* 1ccount the miſeries, which may follow, muſt be caſt; what his Ma- 
«zeſty could have done leſs than he hath done; and whether he were 
not compell'd to make proviſion, both for the defence of himſelf and 
ce recovery of what is ſo violently, and injuriouſly taken from him; 
«and whether theſe injuries, and indignities, are not juſt grounds for 
© his Majeſty's fears and apprehenſions of further miſchief, and danger 
* to him. Whence the fears and jealouſies of the Petitioners have pro- 
*ceeded, hath never been diſcoverd; the dangers they have brought 
upon his Subjects are too evident; what thoſe are they have pre- 
* vented, no Man knows. And therefore his Majeſty cannot but look 
e upon that Charge as the boldeſt, and the moſt ſcandalous, hath been 
* yet laid upon him; That this neceſſary proviſion, made for his own 
po“ ſafety and defence, is to overrule the Judgement, and Advice of his 
Great Council; and by force to determine the Queſtions there de- 
pending, concerning the Government and Liberty of the Kingdom. 
*If no other force had been raiſed to determine thoſe Queſtions, oy 
1 *by 
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« by his Majeſty, this unhappy miſunderſtanding had not been: And 
« his Majefty no longer deſires the bleſſing, and protection of Almigh 
« God upon Himſelf and his Poſterity, than He, and They, ſhall ſolemnly 
ce obſerve the due execution of the Laws, in the defence of Parliaments, 
and the juſt Freedom thereof. | 
*FoR the Forces about Hull, his Majeſty will remove them, when 
ce he hath obtain'd the End for which they were brought thither. When 
* Hull ſhall be again reduced to his ſubjection, he will ne longer have 
*2n Army before it. And when he ſhall be aſſur d, that the ſame Ne- 
cc ceſſity and pretence of Publick Good, which took Huli from him, .. 
may not put a Garriſon into New-Ca/ile to keep the ſame againſt him, 
© he will remove His from thence, and from Tinmouth; till when, the 
*example of Hull will not out of his memory. | 
*Fok the Commiſſions of Array, which are legal, and are ſo proved 
*by a Declaration now in the Preſs, his Majeſty wonders why they 
*ſhould at this time be thought grievous, and fit to be recalld; if 
© the fears of Invaſion and Rebellion be ſo great, that, by an illegal pre- 
«tended Ordinance, it is neceſſary to put his Subjects into a poſture of 
«* defence, to Array, Train, and Muſter them, he knows not why the 
«© {ame ſhould not be done in a regular, known, lawful way. But if, in 
«the execution of that Commiſſion, any thing ſhall be unlawfully im- 
© poſed upon his good Subjects, his Majeſty will take all juſt, and ne- 
ceſſary care for their redreſs. | 
*FoR his Majeſty's coming nearer to his Parliament, his Majeſty 
*hath expreſſed himſelf ſo fully in his ſeveral Meflages, Anſwers, and 
« Declarations ; and ſo particularly avow d a real fear of his ſafety, 
upon ſuch inſtances as cannot be Anſwer d, that he hath reaſon to take 
«himſelf ſomewhat neglected, That, fince upon ſo manifeſt reaſons it 
jg not ſafe for his Majeſty to come to them, both his Houſes of Par- 
*liament will not come nearer to his Majeſty; or to ſuch a place where; 
the freedom, and dignity of Parliament might be preſerved. How- 
* ever, his Majeſty ſhall be very glad to hear of ſome ſuch example in 
« their puniſhing the Tumults (which he knows not how to expect, 
* when they have declared, That they knew not ofany Tumults; though 
*the Houle of Peers deſired, both for the Freedom and dignity of Par- 
«lament, that the Houſe of Commons would joyn with them in a De- 
*claration againſt Tumults; which they refuſed, that is, negleQed to 
ce do) and other ſeditious Actions, Speeches, and Writings, as may take 
«that apprehenſion of danger from him; though, when he remembers the 
* particular complaints Himſelf hath made of buſineſſes of that nature, 4: 
ce and that, inſtead of inquiring out the Authors, negle& of examination 
 * hath been, when offer hath been made to both Houſes to produce the 
ll Authors; as in that Treaſonable Paper concerning the Militia: And 
. hen he ſces every day Pamphlets publiſhed againſt his Crown, and 
| e againſt Monarchy it ſelf; as the Obſervations upon his late Meflages, 
| * Declarations, and Expreſſes; and ſome Declarations of their own, 
4 which give too great encouragement, in that Argument, to ill Affected 
* Perſons; his Majeſty cannot, with confidence, entertain thoſe Hopes 
* which would be moſt welcome to him. 

Fon the leaving Delinquents to the due courſe of Juſtice, his Ma- 5. 
< zeſty is moſt aſſured there hath been no ſhelter to any ſuch. If the te- 
*diouſnels and delay in proſecution, the vaſt charge in Officers fees, the 
keeping Men under a General accuſation, without Trial, a whole year 
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« and more, and ſo allowing them no way for their defence and vindica- 
te tion, hath frighten'd Men away from ſo chargeable and uncertain at- 
© tendance, the Remedy is beſt provided, where the Diſeaſe grew. If 
© the Law be the meaſure of Delinquency, none Such are within his Ma- 
© jeſtys Protection: But if by Delinquents ſuch are underſtood, who are 
made ſo by Vote, without any Treſpaſs upon any known, or eſtabliſhed 
*Law: If by Delinquents thoſe nine Lords are underſtood, who arc 
* made Delimgquents for obeying his Majeſty's Summons to come to him, 
«after their ſtay there was neither ſafe, nor honourable, by reaſon of the 
© Tumults, and other Violences; and whoſe Impeachment, he is confi- 
ce dent, is the greateſt breach of Privilege, that, before this Parliament, 
ce was ever offer d to the Houſe of Peers: If by Delinquents ſuch are un- 
ce derſtood, who refuſe to ſubmit to the pretended Ordinance of the Mi- 
*litia; to that of the Navy; or to any other, which his Majeſty hath 
«not conſented to; ſuch who for the Peace of the Kingdom, in an hum- 
ble manner, prepare Petitions to Him, or to both Houſes, as his good 
gubjects of Landon and Kent did; whilſt ſeditious ones, as that of Ee, 
«and other places, are allowed, and cheriſhed: If by Delinquents ſuch 
*are underſtood, who are called fo for publiſhing his Proclamations, as 
the Lord Mayor of London; or for reading his Meſſages and Declara- 
*tions, as divers Miniſters about London and elſewhere; when thoſe 
* againſt him are diſperſed, with all care and induſtry, to poyſon and cor- 
ce rupt the Loyalty and Affection of his People: If by Delinquents ſuch 
ce are underſtood, who have, or ſhall lend his Majeſty Money, in the Uni- 
verſities, or in any other on His Majeſty declares to all the world, 
That he will protect Such with his utmoſt power and ftrength; and 
* dire&as, that, in theſe caſes, they ſubmit not to any Meflengers, or War- 
*rant; it being no leſs his Duty to Protect thoſe who are Innocent, than 
to bring the Guilty to condign Puniſhment; of both which the Law is 
5» ©to be judge. And if both Houſes do think fit to make a General, and 
© toraiſean Army for defence of thoſe who obey their Orders, and Com- 
e mands, his Majeſty muſt not fit ſtill, and ſuffer ſuch who ſubmit to his 
*;uſt power, and are ſollicitous for the Laws of the Land, to periſh, and 
* be undone, becauſe they are called Delinquents. And when They 
© ſhall take upon them to diſpenſe with the attendance of thoſe, who are 
* called by his Majeſty's Writ, whilft they ſend them to Sea, to rob his 
* Majeſty of his Ships; or into the ſeveral Counties, to put his Subjects 
*in Armes againſt him; his Majefty (who Only hath it) will notloſe the 
power to diſpenſe with them to attend his own Perſon; or to execute 
0 ſuch Offices, as are neceſſary for the preſeryation of Himſelf, and the 
“Kingdom; but muſt protect them, tho they are called Delinquents. 
F ok the Manner of the proceeding againſt Delinquents, his Majeſty 
ill proceed againſt thoſe, who have no Privilege of Parliament, or 
in ſuch caſes where no Privilege is to be allowed, as he ſhall be adviſed 
by his Learned Council, and according to the known, and unqueſtion- 
« able Rules of the Law; it being unreaſonable, that he ſhould be com- 
< pelled to proceed againſt thoſe, who have violated the known and un- 
e doubted Law, only before Them who have directed ſuch violation. 
*Hav1lnxG ſaid thus much to the Particulars of the Petition, tho his 
50 © Majeſty hath reaſon to complain, that, ſince the ſending this Petition, 
they have beaten their Drums for Soldiers againſt him; Arm their 
« own General with a power deſtructive to the Law, and Liberty of his 
« gubjects; and choſen a General of their Horſe: His Majeſty, = of = 
* Princely 
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4 Princely love, tenderneſs, and compaſſion of his People, and deſire to 
e preſerve the Peace of the Kingdom, that the whole force and ſtrength 
of it may be united for the defence of it ſelf, and the relief of Ireland 
cc (in whoſe behalf he conjures both his Houſes of Parliament, as they 
ce will anſwer the contrary to allmighty God, his Majeſty, to thoſe who 
*truſt them, and to that bleeding miſerable Kingdom, that they ſuffer 
e not any Monies granted, and collected by Act of Parliament, to be di- 
«yerted or imployed againſt his Majeſty ; whilſt his Soldiers in that 
Kingdom are ready to mutiny, or periſh for want of pay; and the bar- 
* barous Rebels prevail by that encouragement) is graciouſly pleaſed, 10 
© once more, to propoſe and require, | 

«© THAr His Town of Hull be immediately deliverd up to him: Which 
ce being done (tho his Majeſty hath been provoked by unheard of Inſo- 
©lences of S' John Hotham's fince his burning and drowning the Coun- 
« try, in ſeiſing his Wine, and other provifions for his Houſe, and ſcorn- 
ce fully uſing his Servant, whom he ſent to require them; ſaying, it came 
* to him by Providence, and he will keep it; and fo refuſing to deliver it, 
« with threats if He, or any other of his fellow Servants, ſhould again 
repair to Hull about it; and in taking, and detaining Priſoners, divers 
e Gentlemen, and others, in their paſſage over the Humber into Lincoln- 0 
e ſhire about their neceſſary occafions, and ſuch other indignities, as all 
Gentlemen muſt reſent in his Majeſty's behalf) his Majeſty, to ſhew 
«his earneſt deſire of Peace, for which he will diſpenſe with his own 
* Honour, and how far he is from defire of Revenge, will grant a free, 
c and general Pardon to all Perſons within that Town. | 

*THAT his Majeſty's Magazine, taken from Hull, be forthwith put 
*into ſuch hands, as He ſhall appoint. 

«© THAT his Navy be forthwith deliver d into ſuch hands, as he hath 
* directed for the Government thereof: The detaining thereof after his 
e Majeſty's Directions, publiſhed and received, to the contrary; and im- $0 
« ploying his Ships againſt him in ſuch manner, as they are now uſed, 
ce being notorious High-Treaſon in the Commanders of thoſe Ships. 

THA all Armes, Levies, and Proviſions for a War, made by the 
*conſent of both Houſes (by whoſe Example his Majeſty hath been 
ce forced to make ſome Preparations) be immediately laid down; and 
* the pretended Ordinance for the Militia, and all power of impoſing 
Laws upon the Subject without his Majeſty's conſent, be diſavowed; 
* without which, the ſame Pretence will remain to produce the ſame 
e Miſchief, All which his Majeſty may as lawfully demand as to live, 
*and can with no more juſtice be denied him, than his Life may be, 
«taken from him. 

*©THESE being done, and the Parliament adjourn'd to a ſafe and ſe- 
*cure place, his Majeſty promiſes, in the preſence of God, and binds 
* himſelf by all his Confidence and Aſſurance in the Affection of his Peo- 
ple, that he will inſtantly, and moſt chearfully, lay down all the Force 
* he ſhall have raiſed, and diſcharge all his future and intended Levies; 
* that there may be a general face of Peace over the whole Kingdom; 
and will repaire to them: And defires, that all Differences may be freely 
*debated in a Parliamentary way; whereby the Law may. recover its 
due reverence, the Subject his juſt Liberty, and Parliaments themſelves ;- 
their full Vigour and Eſtimation; and ſo the whole Kingdom a bleſſed 
Peace, Quiet, and Proſperity. 

If theſe Propoſitions ſhall be rejected, his Majeſty doubts not of the 
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Protection and Aſſiſtance of Almighty God, and the ready Concur- 
© rence of his good Subjects; who can have no hope left them of enjoy- 
«ing their own long, if their King may be oppreſſed, and ſpoiled, and 
© muſt be remedileſs. And tho his Towns, his Ships, his Armes, and his 
“Money, be gotten, and taken from him, he hath a Good Cauſe leſt, and 
«the Hearts of his People; which, with God's bleſſing, he doubts not, 
* will recover all the reſt. 
*LAasSTLyY, if the preſervation of the Proteſtant Religion, the defence 
* of the Liberty and Laws of the Kingdom, the dignity and freedom of 
100 Parliament; and the recovery, and the relief of bleeding and miſerable 
« Ireland, be equally precious to the Petitioners, as they are to his Ma- 
© jeſty (who will have no quarrel but in defence of theſe) there will be 
A chearful, and ſpeedy conſent to what his Majeſty hath now propoſed, 
te and defired : And of this his Majeſty expects a full and poſitive Anſwer, 
« by Yedne/day the 27" of this inſtant July; till when, he ſhall not make 
*any Attempt of force upon Hull, hoping in the Affection, Duty, and 
Loyalty of the Petitioners: And, in the mean time, expects that no 


«ſupply of Men be put into Hull; nor any of his Majeſty's Goods taken 
from thence. 


TuE whole Court, upon the hearing that Petition from the two 
Houſes read, expreſſed a marvellous Indignation at the intolerable In- 
dignities offer d to the King by it; and ſeem d no better ſatisfied with 
the Meſſengers; who had proſeſſed, that they brought an abſolute ſub- 
«miſſion to this Majeſty; when, in truth, what they brought, appear'd 
to be a full Juſtification of whatſoever they had done before, and an im- 
plied Threat of doing worſe, and fixing all the ſcandals upon his Majeſty, 
which they had ſcatter d abroad before: inſomuch that all Men expected, 
and belie vd his Majeſty to be engaged, for the vindication of his Prince- 

zo ly dignity and honour, to return a much ſharper Anſwer to them, than 
he had ever ſent. So that, when this which is before ſet down (and which 
had before been conſented to, and approvd in the full Aſſembly of the 
Peers, and Counſellors) was read publickly, it was generally thought, 
that the King had not enough reſented the Inſolence, and Uſurpation of 
the Parliament; or appear d ſenſible enough of the Provocations: Yet 
the thought of a War, which wiſe Men ſaw actually levied upon the 
King already, was ſo much abhorred, and Men were ſo credulous of 
every Expedient which was pretended for Peace, that, by the next morn- 
ing (the Anſwer being deliver in the evening) theſe active Meſſengers 

o for the Parliament perſwaded many, © that the King's Anſwer was too 
* ſharp, and would provoke the Houſes, who were naturally paſſionate, 
to proceed in the high ways they were in; whereas, if the King would 
<« abate that ſeverity of Language, and would yet take off the Preamble 
of his Anſwer, they were confident, and the Earl of Holland privately 
ce offer d to undertake, that ſatisfaction ſhould be given to all that his 
« Majeſty propoſed. And, by this means, ſome were ſo far wrought upon, 
as they earneſtly importuned the King, © that he would take his Anſwer, 
which he had publickly deliver'd the night before, from the Meſſen- 
gers; and, inſtead thereof, return only the Matter of his own Propoti- 

;o© tions, in the moſt ſoft and gentle Language; without the Preamble, 
cor any mention of the unjuſtifiable, and unreaſonable demeanour o 
the Parliament towards him. | 

Bur his Majeſty replied, that he had for a long time, even after 
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great provocations, and their firſt general Remonſtrance to the People, 
«treated with all imaginable complyance, and lenity of words with 
c them; and diſcover d their unjuſtifiable and extravagant proceedings 
«with, and againſt him, and the conſequences that would inevitably 
ce attend their Progreſs in them, with ſuch tender expreſſions, as if he be- 
ce Ijev d whatever was amiſs to proceed from mifinformation only, and 
ce unskilful miſtakes : That this gentleneſs, and regard of his, was fo far 
ce from operating upon them, that their Inſolence, and Irregularities in- 
« creaſed; and it might be from that reaſon, that their Meſſages and De- 
ce clarations were writ in ſo high a Dialect, and with that Soveraignty of: 
“Language, as if He were ſubje& to Their juriſdiction; and did not 
ce know but it might have ſome influence upon his People to his diſad- 
vantage, that is, raiſe terror towards Them, and leſſen their reverence 
«towards his Majeſty, when all Their Petitions and Propofitions were 
© more Imperative than His juſt, and neceſſary Refuſals: Which con- 
t deſcenſion his Majeſty had brought himſelf to, in hope, that His exam- 
te ple, and Their natural ſhame, would have reform that new Licence 
« of words: That this laſt Addreſs, under the name of a Petition (a few 
days after they had violently raviſh'd his whole Fleet from him; and 
< prepared the ſame day, that they had choſen a General, to whom they :« 
ce had ſworn Allegiance, to lead an Army againſt him) contained a perem- 
©*tory Juſtification of whatſoever they had done; and as peremtory a 
«© 'Threatning of whatſoever they could do: and therefore, if he ſhould 
ce Now retract his Anſwer, which had been ſolemnly confider'd in Coun- 
© cil, before all the Peers, and which in truth implied rather a Princely 
* reſentment of the Indignities offer d to him, than flow'd with any ſharp 
© or bitter Expreſſions, he ſhould, by ſuch yielding, give encouragement 
*to New attempts; and could not but much diſcourage thoſe, upon 
«whoſe Affections and Loyalty he was principally to depend; who could 
*not think it ſafe to raiſe themſelves to an indignation on his behalf, z 
* when He expreſſed ſo tender, or ſo little ſenſe of his own ſufferings : 
© befides, that he was then upon an avowed Hoſtile enterpriſe for the re- 
ce duction of Hull; towards which he was to uſe all poſſible means to 
* draw a Force together, equal to that Deſign; and by ſuch a Retraction 
*as this propoſed, and a ſeeming declenſion of his Spirit, and depending 


© upon Their good natures, who had done all this miſchief, he ſhould not 


*only be inevitably diſappointed of the reſort of new ſtrength, but, pro- 
* bably, deſerted by thoſe few, whom he had brought together: That he 
*could not reaſonably, or excuſably depend upon the undertaking of 
*the Earl of Holland; who had ſo groſsly deceived him in other under-4 
takings, which were immediately in his own power to have perform d: 
* whereas neither he, nor either of the other two Gentlemen, who were 
joyn d with him in this imployment, had ſo much intereſt with the 
Active and Prevailing Party, as to know more of their Intentions than 
«was at preſent neceſſary to be diſcover'd for their Concurrence. 
H E ſaid, that he had never yet conſented to any one Particular, ſince 
* the beginning of this Parliament, by which he had received prejudice, 
*at thedoing whereof hehad not the ſolemn undertakings and promiſes 
*of thoſe, who were much abler to juſtify their undertakings, than the 
Earl of Holland; and upon whom he only depended, that it ſhould ber 
*no diflervice to him, and would be an infallible means to compaſs all 
that his Majeſty defired : But he had always found thoſe Promiſers 
and Undertakers, though they could eminently carry on any Counſel,or 
| *Conclufton, 
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*Conclufion, that was againſt Law, Juſtice, or His Right, had never 
power to reduce, or reftrain thoſe agitations within any bounds of So- 
© briety, and moderation: And when they found, that many would not 
© be guided by them, that they might ſeem ſtill to Lead, themſelves as 
* furiouſly Follow d the other; and reſorted again to his Majeſty with 
* ſame new Expedient, as deſtructive as the former. So that he was re- 
© ſolyd to rely upon God Almighty, and not ſo much to upon 
ce what might poſſibly prevail upon the Affections of thoſe, from whom, 
© reaſonably, he could not expect any good, as upon ſuch plain and avow d 
ro courſes, as let the ſucceſs be what it would, muſt, to all judging Men, 
« appear to be prudently, and honourably relied on: And therefore he 
< poſitively refuſed to make the leaft alteration in his Anſwer: And fo 
the Meſſengers departed, leaving the Court and Country worſe affected 
than they found it; and branding ſome particular Perſons, whom they 
found leſs inclin'd to be rul'd by their profeſſions and promiſes, * as the 
Authors of a Civil War: And making them as odious as they could, 
where ever they came. 
AND ure, from that time, the Earl of Holland was more tranſported 
from his natural temper and gentleneſs of diſpoſition, into paſſion and 
20 animoſity againſt the King, and his Miniſters; and, having been nothing 
pleaſed with his own condition at London, finding the Earl of Efex 
(whom he did not ſecretly love, and did indeed contemn) to draw all 
Men's Eyes towards him, and to have the greateſt Intereſt in their hearts, 
he had ſeriouſly intended, under colour of this Meflage to the King, to 
diſcover if there were any ſparks yet left in his Royal breaſt, which might 
be kindled into affection, or acceptation of his Service; and hoped, if he 
could get any credit, to redeem his former treſpaſſes: But when he not 
only found his Majeſty cold towards him, but eaſily enough diſcern d, by 
his reception, that all former inclinations were dead, and more than or- 
v dinary prejudices grown up towards him in their places, and that his ad- 
vices were rejected, he return d with rancour equal to the moſt furious 
he went to; and heartily joyn d and concurr'd towards the ſuppreſſing that 
Power, in the Adminiſtration whereofhe was not like to bear any part. 
His Majeſty having, by his Anſwer, obliged himſelf not to make any 
forcible Attempt upon Hull till the 27 of July, by which time he might 
reaſonably expect an Anſwer to his Propoſitions, in the mean time re- 
ſolv d to make ſome ſhort progreſs into the neighbour Counties; and 
accordingly, the ſame day the Meſſengers departed; the King went to 
Doncaſter; and the next day to Nottingham: and ſo to Leiceſter; where 
e he heard, the Earl of Stamford, and ſome other Parliament Men, were 
executing the Ordinance of the Militia : But, before his Majeſty came 
thither, they removd themſelves to Northampton; a Town ſo true to 
them, as, if they had been purſued, would have ſhut their Gates againſt 
the King Himſelf, as Hull had done. 
Ax Leiceſter the King was receiv'd, with great expreſſions of Duty 
and Loyalty, by the appearance of the Train'd-bands, and full Acclama- 
tions of the People; yet there were two Accidents that Happen d there, 
which, if they be at all rememberd, will manifeſt, that if the King were 
Loved there as he ought to be, that the Parliament was more Fear d than 
30 He. It happen'd to be at the time of the general Aſſizes, and Juſtice Reeve 
(a Man of a good reputation for Learning, and Integrity; and who, in 
good times, would have been a good Judge) ſate there as Judge; and M 
Henry Haſtings, younger Son to the Earl of Huntington, was n 
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made high Sheriff, to contain the County within the limits of their duty 
by the power of that Office, as well as by the Intereſt, and Relation of 
his Family. The Earl of Samford, and his Aſſiſtants, had departed the 
Town but few hours before his Majeſty's entrance; and had left their 
Magazine, which was indeed the Magazine of the County, in a little 
Store-Houſe at the end of the Town, guarded by ſome inferior Officers 
whom they had brought down to Train and Exerciſe the Militia, and 


other zealous and devoted Men of the County, in all about the Num- 


ber of 25, who had barricadoed the door of the Houſe; and profefled ©to 
«keep it againſt all demanders; having provifions within it of all ſorts. 10 
The King was very unwilling (coming in ſo peaceable a manner, at ſo 
peaceable a time) to take any notice ofit. On the other hand, it wasan 
Act of too great inſolence to be ſuffer d; and, upon the matter, to leave 
a Garriſon of the Rebels in poſſeſſion of the Town; and therefore he ſent 
word to the Judge, that if He took not ſome legal way to remove ſuch 
« 1 Force ſo near his Majeſty, his Majeſty would do it in ſome Extraor- 
ce dinary courſe: Which, upon the ſuddain, would have puzled him to 
have done; having neither Soldier, Cannon, nor Powder to effect it; the 
want of which as much troubled the Sheriff. In the end, the Gentlemen 
of the Country, who had not yet otherwiſe declar d themſelves on either :s 
fide, than by waiting on his Majeſty, finding that the King would not 


go from the Town, till that Nuiſance was remov'd; and that it might 


bring Inconveniences, Charge, and Miſchief to the County of a high na- 
ture; ſo prevail'd, that, as his Majeſty was contented to take no notice 
of it, ſo they within the Houſe, in the night, upon aſſurance of Safety, 
and Liberty to go whither they would, removed and left the Houſe: 
and ſo that matter was quieted. 

THE other Accident was, or was like to have proved, more Ridicu- 
lous : Some of the Kings Servants, hearing that the Earl of Stamford, 
and the other Militia Men were newly gone out of the Town, had of ts 
Themſelves, coming thither before the King, galloped after them; in- 
tending to have apprehended them, and brought them before the King ; 


and, tho the other were too fleet for them, had, in the way, overtaken 


D' Baſiwick, a Man well known, who had been a principal Officer with 
them at Leiceſter, and fled at the ſame time, but could not keep pace 
with his Commanders: Him they brought to the Town, where, by the 
Sheriff, he was committed to Priſon ; having confeſſed enough Treaſon, 
and juſtifying it, as would have juſtly hanged any Subject. The King 
thought once to have had him indicted then, at the Aſſizes, upon the plain 
Statute of 25 E. 111. But the Judge beſought his Majeſty not to put a mat- 4 


ter of ſo great moment, upon which the power of the two Houſes of Par- 


liament, and a Parliament ſitting, muſt be determin d, before one ſingle 
Judge, whoſe reputation was not enough to bear ſo great a burthen; how- 
ever, he declared his own opinion fully to his Majeſty, © that it was Trea- 
«ſon; which, he believ'd, all the other Judges muſt acknowledge; and 
if conven together by his Majeſty to that purpoſe, he thought a joynt 
* Declaration, and Reſolution of all together might be of great uſe to the 
King; whereas the publiſhing of His particular opinion could only de- 
*ſtroy himſelf, and nothing advance his Majeſty's Service: Beſides, he 
*had no reaſon to be ſo confident of the Country, as to conclude that a 5: 
„jury, then ſuddainly ſummon d, would have courage to find the Bill; 
and their Not doing it, if it were attempted, would prove a greater 
* countenance to the Ordinance, than the Votes of the two Houſes had 
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«yet given it. This laſt reaſon gave his Majeſty ſatisfaction; ſo that he 
was contented that the fellow ſhould be kept in Priſon, and the Tryal be 
deferr'd, till he could conveniently ſummon more Judges to be preſent. 
H1s Majeſty was no ſooner perſwaded to be content that this proſe- 
cution might be ſuſpended, but the cloſe Agents for the Parliament's Ser- 
vice, who were not yet diſcover d, but appear very intire to the King, 
ſo dextrouſly carried themſelves, that thoſe prevaild with thoſe Gen- 
tlemen of the Country, whoſe Zeal to his Majeſty was moſt eminent and 
unqueſtionable, andeven with the Judge himſelf, * to wiſh, that his Ma- 
o© jeſty would freely and graciouſly diſcharge the D of his Impriſonment: 
*or give the Judge leave to do ſo upon a Habeas Corpus (which he was 
adviſed to require) © And that it would be ſuch an Act of Mercy, and 
«ſingular Juſtice, that would not only work upon the People of That 
County to his Majeſty's advantage, but muſt have a great influence 
upon the whole Kingdom, and even upon the Parliament it ſelf. And 
with this ſtrange deſire the good Judge, and thoſe principal Gentlemen, 
confidently came to the King, the night before he intended to return 
Northward. His Majeſty told them, he would think of it till the next 
* morning. And, in the mean time, concluding by what he heard, that 
:otho'he ſhould refuſe to diſcharge him, or to conſent that he ſhould be diſ- 
charged, his reſtraint would not be long in that place after His departure, 
the People already reſorting to him with great Licence, and the D, ac- 
cording to his Nature, talking ſeditiouſly and loudly, he directed a Mel. 
ce ſenger of the Chamber very early, with ſuch Aſſiſtance as the Sheriff 
© ſhould give him, to carry him away to Nottmgham; and by the help 
« of that Sheriff, to the Goal at Tork: Which was executed accordingly 
with expedition, and ſecrecy; if either of which had been abſent, it is 
certain the Common People had reſcued him; which, of how trivial a 
moment ſoeverit ſhall be thought, I could not but mention as an Inſtance 
zoof the Spirit and Temper of that time, and the great Diſadvantage the 
King was upon, that ſo many very good Men thought fit, at a time, when 
very many hundreds of Perſons of Honour, and Quality, were impri- 
fon'd with all ſtrictneſs and ſeverity by the Parliament, upon the bare 
ſuſpicion that they meant to go to the King, or that they wiſhed well 
to him, or for not ſubmitting to ſome illegal Order, or Command of 
Theirs, that the _ ſhould diſcharge an infamous Perſon, taken in 
an A& of High-Treaſon, and who more frankly and avowedly profeſſed 
ſedition, than he did the Science of which he pretended to be Doctor. 
TRE King, according to his appointment, return d towards Hull, in 
v expectation of an Anſwer from the Parliament; which came two days 
after the appointed day, but with no ſolemnity of Meſſengers, or other 
ceremony, than incloſed to one of the Secretaries to be preſented to the 
King; in which they told him, 


*THAT they could not, for the preſent, with the diſcharge of the The ue 


«Truſt repoſed in them for the ſafety of the King and Kingdom, yield to c 0 6. 
e thoſe Demands of his Majeſty: the reaſon why they took into their * 


*cuſtody the Town of Hull, the Magazine, and Navy; paſſed the Ordi- 
© nance of the Militia; and made preparation of Armes; was for ſecurity 
« of Religion, the ſafety of his Majeſty's Perſon, of the Kingdom, and Par- 
5o©liament; all which they did ſee in evident, and imminent danger; from 
«which when they ſhould be ſecured, and that the Forces of the King- 
* dom ſhould not be uſed to the deſtruction thereof, they ſhould then be 
*ready to withdraw the Garriſon out of * to deliver the * 
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* and Navy; and ſettle the Milltia, by Bill, in ſuch a way as ſhould be ho- 
© nourable and ſafe for his Majeſty; moſt agreeable to the duty of Parlia- 
© ment; and effectual for the good of the Kingdom; as they had pro- 
<fefſed in their late Petition. And for Adjourning the Parliament, they 
e apprehended no reaſon for his Majeſty to require it; nor ſecurity for 
themſelves to conſent to it. And as for that reaſon which his Majeſty 
© was pleaſed to expreſs, they doubted not but the Uſual place would be 
e as ſafe for his Royal Perſon,as any other; confidering the full Aſſurance 
they had of the Loyalty, and Fidelity of the City of London to his Ma- 
te jeſty; and the care which his Parliament would ever have to prevent 0 
e any danger, which his Majeſty might juſtly apprehend; beſides the 
te manifold conveniences to be had there, beyond any other parts of the 
“Kingdom. And as for the laying down of Armes; when the cauſes 
e which moved them to provide for the defence of his Majefty, the 
Kingdom, and Parliament, ſhould be taken away, they ſhould very 
* willingly, and chearfully forbear any further Preparations, and lay 
« down their Force already raiſed. - | 

Wulck Replication, as they calld it, to his Majeſty's Anſwer, they 
order'd © to be Printed, and Read in all Churches, and Chapels within 
«the Kingdom of England, and Dominion of Wales. 20 

AND ſo the War was now denounced, by their expreſs Words againſt 
his Majeſty; as it had been long before in their Actions; and both Par- 
ties ſeem d to give over all thoughts of further Treaties, and Overtures; 


and each prepared to make themſelves confiderable by the ſtrength, and 


power of ſuch Forces, as they could draw together. 
IN London they intended nothing but the forming of their Army, and 


ſuch other things of power, as were in order thereunto. To that purpoſe, 


the Bill for the Payment of Tonnage and Poundage being expired, on the 


firſt day of July, and they having ſent another of the ſame nature to the 


King for his conſent, for fix Months longer, his Majeſty, fince he ſaw 5 
That, and all other Money properly belonging to him, violently taken 


fromhim, and imploy'd by them againſt him, refuſed to give his Royal 


Aſſent thereunto: Whereupon, without the leaſt heſitation (albeit it 
had been enacted this very Parliament, that whoſoever ſhould preſume 


to pay, or receive that duty, after the expiration of the Act, before the 


* {ame was regranted to his Majeſty with the conſent of the Lords and 
Commons, ſhould be in a Præmunire; which is the heavieſt puniſh- 
ment inflicted by Law, but the Loſs of Life) they appointed and or- 


derd by the Power of the two Houſes (which they calld an Ordinance 
of Parliament) © that the ſame duty ſhould be continu'd; and declar'd , 


that they would fave all Perſons concern d, from any Penalty or Pu- 


* niſhment whatſoever : By which they now became poſſeſs d of the 


Cuſtoms, in their own right. 


Tow aRDsſuch,as any ways (though under the obligation of Oaths or 
Offices) oppoſed, or diſcountenanced what they went about, they pro- 
ceeded with the moſt extravagant ſeverity that had been ever heard of; 
of which I ſhall only mention two Inſtances; the Firſt, of the Lord 
Mayor of London, S Richard Gouruey, a Citizen of great Wealth, Repu- 
tation, and Integrity; whom the Lords had, upon the complaint of the 
Houſe of Commons, before their ſending the laſt Petition to the King (of; 
which his Majeſty gave them a touch in his Anſwer) committed to the 
Tower of London, for cauſing the King's Proclamation againſt the Mili- 
tia, by vertue of his Majeſty's Writ to him directed, and * to the 
bits nown 
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known Duty of his Place, to be publickly proclaim'd. And ſhortly after, 
that they might have a Man more compliant with their deſigns to go- 
vern the City, notwithſtanding that he inſiſted upon his innocence, and 
made it appear that he was obliged by the Laws of the Land, the Cuſtoms 
of the City, and the Conſtitution of his Office, and his Oath, to do what- 
ſoever he had done; He was by their Lordſhips, in the preſence of the 
Commons, adjudged © to be put out of his Office of Lord Mayor of Lon- 
e don; to be utterly incapable of bearing Office in City or Kingdom, and 
*of all Honour or Dignity ; and to be impriſon d, during the pleaſure of 

ioc the two Houſes of Parliament. And, upon this ſentence, Alderman 
Pennington, ſo often before mention'd, was, by the noiſe and clamour of 
the Common People, againft the Cuſtoms and Rules of Ele&ion, made 
Mayor; and accordingly inſtalled; and the true, old, worthy Mayor 
committed to the Tower of London; where, with notable courage and 
conſtancy, he continued almoſt to his death. 

THE other Inſtance, I think fit to mention, is that of Judge Mallet; 
who, as is before remember'd, was committed to the Tower the laſt Lent, 
for having ſeen a Petition prepared by the grand Jury of Kerr, for the 
Countenance of the Book of Common Prayer, and againſt the impofition 

of the Militia by Ordinance without the Royal Aﬀent. This Judge (being, 
this Summer Circuit, again Judge of Aſſize for thoſe Counties) fitting at 
Matd/tone upon the great Aſſize, ſome Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, under the ſty le and title of a Committee of Parliament, came to 
the Bench; and, producing ſome Votes, and Orders, and Declarations of 
one or both Houſes, © required him, in the name of the Parliament, to 
*cauſe thoſe Papers (being on the behalf of the Ordinance of the Militia, 
and againſt the Commiſſion of Array) “ to be read. He told them, “that 
hne ſat there by vertue of his Majeſty s Commiſſions; and that he was 
* authorized to do any thing compriſed in thoſe Commiſſions ; but he 
z-© had no Authority to do any thing elſe; and therefore, there being no 
© mention, in either of his Commiſſions, of thoſe Papers, or the Publiſhing 
* any thing of that nature, he could not, nor would not do it; and fo 
(finding leſs reſpect and ſubmiſſion, than they expected, both to their Per- 
ſons and their Buſineſs, from the Learned Judge, and that the whole 
County, at leaſt the prime Gentlemen and the Grand Jury, which repre- 
{ſented the County, contemn'd both much more) this Committee return d 
to the Houſe with great exclamations againſt M Juſtice Mallet, © as the 
Fomenter and Protector of a Malignant Faction againſt the Parliament. 
And, upon this Charge, a Troop of Horſe was ſent to attend an Officer; 
40 who came with a Warrant from the Houſes, or ſome Committee (whereas 
, Juſtice Mallet, being an Ailiſtant of the Houſe of Peers, could not Regu- 
larly be ſummon'd by any other Authority) to Aingſton in Surrey, where 
the judge was keeping the general Aſſizes for that County; and, to the 
unſpeakable Diſhonour of the Publick Juſtice of the Kingdom, and the 
Scandal of all Miniſters or Lovers of Juſtice, in that violent manner took 
the Judge from the Bench, and carried him Priſoner to #e/{mm/ter; from 
whence, by the two Houſes, he was committed to the Tower of London; 
where he remaind for the ſpace of aboye two years, without ever being 
charged with any particular Crime, till he was redeem'd by his Majeſty 
go by the exchange of another, whole liberty they deſired. | 
By theſe heighten'd Acts of Power and Terror, they quickly demon- 
ſtrated, how unſecure it would be for any Man, at leaſt not to concur 


with them. And, having a General, Armes, Money, and — at 
their 
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their devotion, they eaſily form'd an Army, publickly diſpoſing ſuch 
Troops and Regiments, as had been raiſed for Ireland, and, at one time, 
one hundred thouſand pounds of that Money, which, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, had been paid for that purpoſe, towards the conſtituting that Army, 
which was to be lead againſt their Lawful Soveraign. So that it was very 
evident, they would be in ſuch an Equipage within few Weeks, both 
with a Train of Artillery, Horſe and Foot, all taken, arm d, furniſh d, and 
ſupplied out of his Majeſtys own Magazines and Stores, that they had 
not reaſon to fear any oppoſition. In the mean time, they declar d, and 
publiſh'd to the People, © that they raiſed that Army, only for the de-,, 
*fence of the Parliament, the King's Perſon, and the Religion, Liberty, 
*and Laws of the Kingdom, and of thoſe, who, for Their ſakes, and for 
*thoſe Ends, had obey d their Orders: That the King, by the inſtigation 
* of evil Counſellors, had raiſed a great Army of Papiſts; by which he 
* intended to awe, and deſtroy the Parliament; to introduce Popery, and 
* Tyranny : Of which intention, they ſaid, his requiring Hull; his ſend- 
*ing out Commiſſions of Array; beſpeaking Armes and Ammunition 
* beyond the Seas (there having been ſome brought to him by the Ship 
© called the Providence) his declaring S' John Hotham Traytor; and the 
putting out the Earl of Northumberland from being Lord High-Admi-,_ 
«ral of England; his removing the Earl of Pembroke, Eſſex, Holland, 
the Lord Fielding, and S' Henry Lane, from their ſeveral places and 
*1mployments; were ſufficient and ample evidences: And therefore, they 
*conjured all Men, to aſſiſt their General, the Earl of E And, for 
their better, and more ſecret tranſaction of all ſuch Counlels, as were ne- 
ceſſary to be enter d upon, or follow'd, they made a Committee, of ſome 
choice Members of either Houſe, to intend the great buſineſs of the King- 
dom with reference to the Army; who had Authority, without ſo 
much as communicating the matter to the Houſe, to impriſon Perſons, _ 
ſeiſe upon their Eſtates; and many other Particulars, which the two,, 
Houſes, in full Parliament, had not the leaſt Regular, Legal, Juſtifiable 
Authority todo. And, for the better encouragement of Men to engage in 
the Service, the Lord Azmbolton, and the five Members of the Houſe of 
Commons, formerly accuſed by his Majeſty of High Treaſon, upon ſo- 
lemn debate, had ſeveral Regiments conferr'd on them; and, by their 
example, many other Members of both Houſes, ſome upon their lownels, 
and decaiedneſs of their Fortunes, others to get name and reputation to 
be in the number of Reformers (amongſt whom they doubted not all 
Places of Honour, or Offices of profit, would be beſtow'd ) moſt upon the 
confidence, that all would be ended without a Blow, by the King's want 
of power to gather ſtrength, deſired and obtain d Command of Horſe or. 
Foot; their Quality making amends for their want of experience, and 
their other defects; which were repaired by many good Officers both 
Eugliſb, and Scots; the late Troubles having brought many of that tribe 
to London, and the reputation of the Earl of E/ex having drawn others, 
out of the Low Countries, to engage in that Service. In the choice of 
which Officers, whilſt they accuſed the King of a purpoſe to bring a For- 
reign Force, and of entertaining Papiſts, they neither conſider d Nation 
nor Religion ; but entertain'd all Strangers, and Forreigners, of what 
Religion ſoever, who deſired to run their Fortune in the War. 

ON the other ſide, Preparations were not made with equal expedition, 
and ſucceſs by the King, towards a War: For, though he well underſtood, 
and diſcernd, that he had nothing elſe to truſt to, he was to encounter 
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ſtrange Difficulties to do that. He was ſo far from having Money to levy, 
or pay Soldiers, that he was, at this very time, compelld for very real 
want, to let fall all the Tables kept by his Officers of State in Court, by 
which ſo many of all qualities ſubfiſted ; and the Prince, and Duke of 
York eat with his Majeſty ; which Table only was kept. And whoeyer 
knows the Conſtitution of a Court, well knows what indiſpoſitions natu- 
rally flow from thoſe declenfions ; and how ill thoſe Tempers bear any 
diminution of their own Intereſts; and, being once indiſpoſed themſelves, 
how eaſily they infe& others. And that which made the preſent want of 
10 Money the more intolerable, there was no viſible hope from whence ſup- 
ply could come, in any reaſonable time: And that which was a greater 
want than Money, which Men rather fear'd than found, there were no 
Armes; for, notwithſtanding the fame of the great Store of Ammunition, 
brought in by that Ship, it conſiſted only in truth of Cannon, Powder, 
and Bullet, with eight handred Muſquets, which was all the King's Ma- 
gazine. So that the haſtning of Levies, which at that time was beliey'd 
would not prove difficult, would be to little purpoſe, when they ſhould 
continue unarm'd. But that which troubled the King more than all theſe 
real incapacities of making War, was the temper and conſtitution of his 
200 ẽn Party; which was compounded, for the moſt part, in Court, Coun- 
cil, and Country, of Men drawn to him by the impulfion of Conſcience 
and abhorring the unjuſt and irregular proceedings of the Parliament; 
otherwiſe unexperienc'd in Action, and unacquainted with the Myſteries, 
and neceſſary Policy of Government; ſevere obſervers of the Law, and 
as ſcrupulous in all matters relating to it, as the other pretended to be. 
All his Majeſties Ancient Counſellors, and Servants(except ſome few of 
laſting Honour, whom We ſhall have occafion often to mention) that they 
might redeem former overſights, or for other unworthy defigns, being 
either publickly againſt him in London, or privately diſcrediting his In- 
zotereſtand Actions, in his own Court. Theſe Men ſtill urg d“ theexecu- 
tion of the Law; that what extravagances ſoever the Parliament pra- 
« cticed, the King's obſervation of the Law would, in the end, ſuppreſs 
* them all. And indeed, believed the raifing a War to be ſo wicked a 
thing, that they thought it impoſſible the Parliament ſhould intend it, 
even when they knew what they were doing. However they concluded, 
that he that was forwardeſt in the preparing an Army, would be firſt 
cc odious to the People; by the affections of whom, the other would be 
© eafily ſuppreſt. 
Tu Is was the general receivd Doctrine; and tho it appear d plainly 
40 to others (of equal affection to the Publick Peace) how fatal thoſe Con- 
clufions, in that ſenſe in which they were urged, muſt prove to the whole 
Kingdom; and how ſoon the King muſt be irrecoverably loſt, if he pro- 
ceeded not more vigorouſly in his defence; yet even thoſe Men durſt not, 
inany form'd and publick Debate,declare themſelves; or ſpeak that plain 
Engliſh the State of Affairs required; but ſatisfied themſelves with ſpeak- 
ing, what they thought neceſſary, to the King in Private; by which 
means the King wanted thoſe firm, and ſolid foundations of Counſel and 
Forefight, that were moſt neceſſary for his condition: So that he could 
neither impart the true motives, and grounds of any important Action, 
;onor diſcover the utmoſt of his Defigns. And ſo he ſtill ſeem d (notwith- 
ſtanding the greateſt, and avow'd preparations of the Enemy) to intend 
nothing of Hoſtility, but in order to the reducing of Hull; the benefit 
of which, he hoped, would engage the Traind- bands of that great County 
(which was the ſole ſtrength he * drew thither) till he could bring 
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other Forces thither, which might be fit for that, or any other Deſign. 

Bur there was another Reaſon of his Majeſty's going to, and ſtaying at 
Beverly, than was underſtood; and, it may be, if it had been known, 
might have produc'd a better Effect; which I think neceſſary to inſert in 
this place. The Lord Dig, whom We have mention d before, in the firſt 
diſorder, by which the King and Queen were driven from London, to have 
left England, and to be after unreaſonably accuſed by the Houſe of Com- 
mons of High-Treaſon, had remain d from that time in Holland; and, 
hearing the Kings condition at Torx, to be ſo much improved beyond 
what he left it at Vindſor, had, with ſome Commands from the Queen, . 
arriv'd there very privately, and ſtay d ſome days in a diſguiſe at Tork, 
revealing himſelf to yery few Friends, and ſpeaking with the King in ſo 
ſecret a manner in the night, that no notice was taken of his being there; 
and, finding the King's Affairs not in ſo good a poſture as he expected, and 
conceiving it yet not fit for him to appear, reſolvd to return again to 
the Queen, and to haſten that proviſion of Armes and Ammunition, 
without which it was not poſſible for the King to refiſt any violence that 
threaten d him; and ſo, in the ſame Bark which brought him over, he 
went again to Sea for Holland, with Willmot, Aſhburnham, Pollard, and 
Bere; who purpoſely remoy'd themſelves from Court, upon the cla- * 
mour of the Parliament, till the King was ready to uſe their Service. 
They were not many hours at Sea, when they met the Providence (which 
We mention d before) with the Ammunition, which was only wanted; 
and, well knowing her, they agreed, © that Millmot, Pollard, and Berkley, 
ce ſhould return with the Ammunition to the King; and Dzeby, and Coll. 
« Aſbburnham, ſhould purſue their former Intentions for Holland. But 
their Parties continued ſo long, that the Parliament Ships, who had 
watched and chaſed the Providence, came up to them; and tho the Ship 
eſcaped, and run on ſhore, as was beforemention'd, yet the Fly-boat, in 
which the Lord Digi was, could not ſo well get away; but was taken zo 
by them and carried in with ſo much the more triumph into Hull, that 
they had beendiſappointed of their greater Prize. Coll. hburnham,tho' 
he was in great umbrage with the Parliament, and one of thoſe Delin- 
quents, whom they reproached the King with, was ſo well known to S* 
John Hotham, with whom he ſtood in a good degree of familiarity, that 
he could not diflemble or conceal himſelf; but the Lord Digi, being in 
ſo real a diſguiſe, that his neareſt friends would not eafily have known 
him, pretended to be a French-man, whoſe Language he ſpoke excellent- 
ly; and ſeem d to be ſo Sea-fick, that he kept himſelf in the hole of the 
Bark, till they came to Hull; and, in that time, diſpoſed of ſuch Papers, 4 
as were not fit to be peruſed; and when he came on Shore, ſo well coun- 
terfeited fickneſs, and want of health, that he eaſily procured himſelf to 
be ſent, under a Guard, to ſome obſcure corner for repoſe; whilſt Coll. 
Aſbburnham, who was the only Priſoner they thought worth the look- 
ing after, was carefully carried to the Governour; who receiv'd him 
with as much Civility, as he could reaſonably expect. 

THz Lord Dig, being by himſelf, quickly confider d the deſperate- 
neſs of his condition: That it would not be poſſible to conceal himſelf 
« long, being ſo well known to many who where in the Providence, and 
ce the Garriſon quickly knowing whatſoever was ſpoken of in the Coun: 5: 
try: That he was, how unjuſtly or unreaſonably ſoever, the moſt odious 
Man of the Kingdom to the Parliament; into whoſe hands if he ſhould 
te then come, his Life would be at leaſt in apparent hazard: And how to 
get himſelf out of that Labyrinth was very difficult,fince S* o Hotham 
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was ſo far from any inclination of kindneſs towards him, as he had own'd 
to Coll. Aburubam, that he was in the Number of his moſt notorious 
Enemies. However, in this eminent extremity (as he is a Man of the 
greateſt preſence of mind, and the leaſt appalled upon danger, that I have 
known) he reſolved not to give himſelf over; and found means to make 
one of his Guard, in broken Erg/b, which might well have become any 
French. man, underſtand, that he deſired to ſpeak privately with the 
** Governour; and that he would diſcover ſome Secrets of the King's and 
Queen's to him, that would highly advance the Service of the Parlia- 
10 ment. The Fellow made haſt to let the Governour know theſe good 
tidings; who underſtanding French well, as ſpeedily ſent for the French- 
man; who was brought before him in the preſence of much company, 
and, without any diſorder, gave ſuch an account of himſelf, as they un- 
- derſtood him to have ſeen much of the French Service (of which he ſpoke 
very fluently) and to have come over recommended tothe King for ſome 
Command, if he ſhould have occafion to uſe Soldiers; as, he ſaid, People 
abroad conceivd him likely to have. After he had entertain d the com- 
pany with ſuch diſcourſe, there being preſent ſome Gentlemen, who 
came lately out of Fance, and ſo being the more curious to adminiſter 
s queſtions, he applied himſelf to the Governour; and told him, that if 
the might be admitted to privacy with him, he would diſcover ſome- 
« what to him, which he would not repent to have known. The Gover- 
nour, who was a Man apt enough to fear his own ſafety, but more appre- 
henfive of the Jealoufies which would attend him (for his eldeſt Son, and 
ſome others, were more abſolutely confided in by the Parliament than 
himſelf, and were in truth but Spies over him) would not venture him- 
ſelf in another Room; but drew him to a great Window at a convenient 
diſtance from the company, and wiſhed him © to ſay what he thought fit. 
The Lord Dig, finding he could not obtain more privacy, asked him, in 

z Enghiſb, © whether he knew him? the other, iſed, told him, No; 
Then, ſaid he, I ſhall try whether I know S Jahn Hotham; and whe- 
ther he be, in truth, the ſame Man of Honour, IL have always taken him 
*to be: And, thereupon, told him who he was; and © that he hoped he 

te was too much a Gentleman to deliver him up a ſacrifice to Their rage and 
fury, who, he well knew, were his implacable Enemies. The other, be- 
ing aſtoniſn d, and fearing that the By-ſtanders would diſcover him too 
(for, being now told who he was, he wonder d he found it not out Himſelf) 
he deſired him “to ſay no more for the preſent; that he ſhould not be ſorry 
c for the truſt he repoſed in him, and ſhould find him the ſame Man he 
v had thought him: That he would find ſome time, aſſaon as conveniently 
ehe might, to have more conference with him. In the mean time, that 
te he ſhould content himſelf with the ill accommodation he had: the 
amendment whereof would beget ſuſpicion: And ſo he called the Guard, 
«inſtantly to carry him away, and to have a very ſtri& Eye upon him; 
and, turning to the Company, and being conſcious to himſelf of the trou - 
ble and diſorder in his Countenance, told them, that the French man 
« was a ſhrewd Fellow, and underſtood more of the Queen's Counſels and 

« deſigns, than a Man would ſuſpe&: That he had told him that which 
«the Parliament would be glad to know; to whom preſently he would 
to make a diſpatch, tho he had not yet ſo clear informations,as,he preſum d, 
* he ſhould have after two or three days: And ſo departed to his Chamber. 
Ir was a wonderful influence, that this Noble Perſon's Stars (which 
uſed to lead him into, and out of the greateſt perplexities and dangers, 
throughout the whole courſe of his Liſe) had upon this whole affair. 
2121 Hot ham | 
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Hotham was, by his nature and education, a rough and rude Man; of 


great covetouſneſs, of great pride, and great ambition; without any 


Bowels of good nature, or the leaſt ſenſe, or touch of generoſity ; his parts 
were not quick and ſharp, but compoſed, and he judged well; he was a 
Man of craft, and more like to deceive, than to be couzen d: Yet, after 
all this, this young Noble Man, known, and abhorrd by him, for his ad- 
mirable faculty of Diſſimulation, had ſo far prevail d, and impoſed upon 
his ſpirit, that he reſoly'd to Practice that Virtue, which the other had 
Imputed to him; and not to ſuffer him to fall into the hands of his Ene- 
mies. He ſent for him, the next day, at an hour when he was more vacant : 
from attendants, and obſervers; and, at firſt, told him his reſolution; 
te that, ſince he had ſofrankly put himſelf into his hands, he would not 
te deceive his Truſt; and wiſhed him © to conſider, in what way, and by 
chat colour, he ſhould ſo ſet him at Liberty, that he might, without 
«any other danger, arrive at the place where he would be. For, he ſaid, 
*he would not truſt any Perſon living with the Secret, and leaſt of all his 
«Son; whom he mention d with all the bitterneſs imaginable, as a Man 
« of an ill nature, and furiouſly addicted to the worſt defigns the Parlia- 
te ment had, or could have; and One that was more depended upon by 


«them than Himſelf, and ſent thither only as a Spy upon him. From» 


henceheenter'd upon the drſcourſe © of the times, and miſchief that was 


E like to befal the whole Kingdom, from the difference between the King 


ce and the Parliament. Then lamented his own Fate, © that, being a Man 
« of very different Principles from thoſe who drove things to this extre- 
© mity, and of intire affection and duty tothe King, he ſhould now be 
«looked upon as the chief ground, and cauſe ofthe Civil War which was 
«to enſue, by his not opening the Ports, when the King would have en- 
*terd into the Town: Of which buſineſs, and of all the circumſtances 
attending it, he ſpake at large; andavow'd, © that the information ſent 
him of the King's purpoſe preſently to hang him, was the true cauſe of 0 
*his having proceeded in that manner. 

TRE Lord Digby,who knew well enough how to cultivate every period 
of ſuch a diſcourſe, and how to work upon thoſe Paſſions which were 
moſt predominant in him, joyn d with him in the ſenſe of the Calamities, 
which were like to befal the Nation; which he bewail'd Pathetically, 
and, © that it ſhould bein the power ofa handful of ill Men, corrupted in 
their Affections to the King, and againſt Monarchy it ſelf, to be able to 
involve him, and many others of his clear intentions, in their dark 
«Counſels, and to engage them to proſecute ends which they abhorr'd, 
*and which muſt determine in the ruin of all the undertakers. For, he 
told him, that the King, in a ſhort time, would reduce all his Enemies: 
That the hearts of the People were already, in all places, aliened from 
them; and that the Fleet was ſo much aſthe King's diſpoſal, that, aſſoon 
*as they ſhould receive his Orders, they would appear in any place he ap- 
«pointed : That all the Princes in Chri/endom were concern d in the 
«quarrel, and would engage in it, aſſoon as they ſhould be invited to it: 
* And that the Prince of Orange was reſoly'd to come over in the head of 
«his Army, and would take Hull in three days. All which ought, reaſon- 
ably, to have been true in the Practick, though it had very little ground in 
the Speculation. And when he had, by degrees, amuſed and terrified him v 
with this diſcouſe, he enlarged upon © the Honour and Glory, that Man 
« would have, who could be ſo bleſſed, as to prevent this terrible Confu- 
«fon, that was in view: That King and People would joyn in rewarding 
him with Honours, and Preferments of all kind; and that his Name 
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« would be derived to Poſterity, as the Preſer ver of his Country. He told 
him, He was that Man, that could do all this; that, by delivering up Huli 
to the King he might extinguiſh the War; and that immediately a 
ce Peace would be eſtabliſn d throughout the Kingdom: That the world 
© believ'd, that he had ſome credit both with the King, and Queen; that 
ehe would imploy it all in his Service; and if he would give him this riſe 
© to begin upon, he ſhould find, that he would be much more ſollicitous 
« for His greatneſs, and a full recompence for his merit, than he was now 
ce for his own ſafety. All theſe Advertiſements, and reflections, were the 
ro ſubject of more than one diſcourſe; for & John Hotham could not bear 
the variety, and burthen of all thoſe thoughts together; but within two 
days all things wereadjuſted between them. Hotham ſaid, it would not 
become him, after ſuch a refuſal, to put the Town into the King's hands; 
ce nor could he undertake (if he reſolved) to effect it; the Town it ſelf 
te being in no degree affected to his Majeſty's Service; and the Train d- 
* bands, of which the Garriſon wholely conſiſted, were under Officers 
te upon whom he could not depend. But, he ſaid, if the King would come 
ce before the Town, though but with one Regiment, and plant his Cannon 
« againſt it, and make but one ſhot, he ſhould think he had diſcharged his 
10 0 Truſt to the Parliament, as far as he ought to do; and that he would 
te jmmediately then deliver up the Town; which he made no doubt but 
ce that he ſhould then be able to do. And, on this errand, he was contented 
the Lord Dig ſhould go to the King, and be conducted out of the Town 
beyond the limits of danger; the Governour having told thoſe Officers 
he truſted moſt, that he would ſend the French-man to Jork; who, he 
was well aſſured, would return to him again. He gave him likewiſe a 
note to a Widow, who lived in that City, at whoſe houſe he might lodge, 
and by whoſe hands he might tranſmit any Letters to him. 
WHEN he came to Tor-, and after he had ſpoke with the King, it was 
0 reſolved, he ſhould appear in his own likeneſs, and wait upon the King in 
publick, that it might be believed, that he had tranſported himſelffrom 
Holland in the Ship that brought the Ammunition; which was hardly 
et come to York, it being now about the time that M Villiers, and 8 
- John Pennington had been ſent away, and before the news came of their 
ill ſucceſs. This was the cauſe of the ſuddain March towards Hull, before 
there was a Soldier levied to make an Aſſault, or maintain a Siege; which 
was ſo much wonder d at then, and ſo much cenſur d afterwards. For 
aſſoon as his Majeſty receiv d this aſſurance, which he had ſo much rea- 
ſon to depend upon, by the treatment the Lord Digi had received, he de- 
o clared,“ he would, upon ſuch a day, go to Bever/, a place within four miles 
of Hull; and appointed three or four Regiments of the Country, under 
the Command of ſuch Gentlemen whoſe affection was unqueſtionable, to 
march thither, as a Guard to His Perſon ; and likewiſe ſent a little Train of 
Artillery, which might be ready for the Summons. When his Majeſty 
was ready with this Equipage for his March, the Lord Digby return d 
again in his old diſguiſe to Hull, to make ſure that all things there might 
correſpond with the former obligation. Aſſoon as the King, and the whole -, 
Court ( for none remain'd at Jorł) came to Beverly (where they were all i. R 
accommodated, which kept them from being quickly weary) and the ff., 
50 Train d-· bands were likewiſe come thither, the General, the Earl of Lind. 
ſev, firſt took poſſeſſion of his Office; a little troubled, and out of counte- 
nance, that he ſhould appear the General without an Army; and be en- 
gaged in an Enterprize, which he could not imagine would ſucceed. His 
Majeſty order'd him to ſend out ſome Officers, of which there was a good 
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ſtore, to take a view of the Town, and of ſuch advantage ground, within 
diſtance, upon which he might raiſe a Battery; as if he meant ona ſud- 
dain to aſſault the place; which appear d no unreaſonable deſign, if there 
were agood Party in the Town todepend upon. And yet the General had 
no opinion, that his Army of Traind-bands would frankly expoſe them- 
ſelves to ſuch an Attack: Beſides a great number of Officers, and Perſons 
of Quality, who were all well Horſed, and had many Servants as well pro- 
vided, the King had his Troop of Guards ſo conſtituted, as hath been ſaid 
before: and there were few Horſe in Hull, and thoſe without Officers, 
who underſtood that kind of Service. So that it was no hard matter to 10 
takea very full view of the Town, by riding to the very Ports, and about 
the Walls; nor, at firſt appearance, was thereany ſhew of Hoſtility from 
the Town upon their neareſt approaches to it; but after they had made 
that viſit two or three days together, they obſerved that the Walls were 
better mann'd, and that there was every day an increaſe of labourers re- 
pairing the Works; and then they begun to Shoot, when any went 
within diſtance of the Works. 

ALL this while S oh Hotham had tryed ſome of his Officers, in 
whoſe particular affection he had moſt confidence, how far they were like 
to be govern'd by him; and found them of a temper not to be relied upon. 
His Son was grown jealous of ſome deſign, and was caballing with thoſe 
who were moſt notorious for their diſaffection to the Government; and 
new Officers were ſent down, by the Parliament, to aſſiſt in the defence 


of the Town, which, they thought, might probably be attempted ; and 


ſupplies of Men had been taken in from the Ships, and had been ſent thi- 
ther from Boſton, a Town, upon the ſame Coaſt, of eminent diſloyalty. 
So that, when the Lord Dzg4y return d thither, he found a greatdamp 
upon the ſpirit of the Governour, and a ſadneſs of mind, that he had pro- 


| ceeded ſo far; of which his Lordſhip made all the haſt he could to adver- 


tiſe the King; but his Letters muſt firſt be ſent to Tork before they could 30 
come to Beverly; and, when they were receivd, they contain d till 
ſomewhat of hope, that he ſhould be able to reſtore him to his former 
courage, and confirm his reſolution: So that the King ſeem to defer 


any attempt, upon the hopes of the Earl of Ho//and's Meſſage before 


mention d, and, in the end, he was compell d to give over the deſign, all 
hope from the Goyernour growing deſperate; whether from his want of 
Courage, or wantof Power to execute what he defir d, remains ſtill un- 
certain. When S' John Hot ham gave over further thoughts of it, he diſ- 
miſſed both the Lord Dzgby, and Coll. Aſuburnbham, whom he had like- 
wiſedetaind till then, as a Man of uſe in the execution of the defign, with + 
many profeſſions of Duty to the King ; and as the concealing thoſe two 
Perſons, and afterwards releafing them, immediately increaſed the jea- 


louſy of the Parliament againſt him, ſo it was the Principal cauſe, after- 


wards, of the loſs of his Head. 

THE King diſmiſſed the Train'd-bands, and return d with his Court to 
Tork, in ſo much leſs credit than when he came from thence, as the en- 
tering into a War without power, or preparation to proſecute it, was like to 
produce. The inconvenience was the greater, becauſe the principal Perſons 
of Quality, of Court or Country, and the Officers, had the leſs reverence 


for the King's conduct, by ſeeing ſuch an Action enter d upon with ſo lit.“ 


tle reaſon, and proſecuted ſo perfunctorily: All which reproaches his Ma- 

jeſty thought fitter to bear, than to diſcover the Motives of his Journey; 

which were then known to few, nor, to this day, have been publiſi d. 
WHEN the King return'd to Tork, exceedingly troubled at the late 


March 
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March he had made, and all Men expreſſing great impatience to be in 
Action, very many Perſons of Honour and Quality, having attended long 
at Court, believing they might be more uſeful to his Majeſty s Service in 
their own Countries, in reſtraining the diſaffected from any ſeditious at- 
tempts, and diſpofing the People in general to be conſtant in their Loyalty, 
an Accident fell out, that made it abſolutely neceſſary for the King to de- 
clare the War, and to enter upon it, before he was in any degree ripe for 


Action; which was, that Porz/mouth had declared for the King, and re- d. 
fuſed to ſubmit to the Parliament; which had thereupon ſent an Army, mout, 4 
o under the Command of S' Villiam Waller, to reduce it. The relating how 977! 


this came to paſs, requires a large diſcourſe, and will adminiſter much 
variety, not without ſomewhat of pleaſure and wonder, from the tem- 
per and ſpirit of the Perſon who conducted that Action; if it can be ſaid 
to be conducted without any Conduct. 

W x have remember d before, in the laſt year, the diſcourſe of the bring- 
ing up the Army to London to awe the Parliament, and the unſpeakable 
diſhonour, and damage the King ſuſtain d by that diſcourſe, how ground- 
leſs ſoever it was; all which was imputed to Coll. Goring, who, by that 
means, grew into great reputation with the Parliament, as a Man ſoirreco- 
120 verably loſt at Court, that he would joyn with them in the moſt deſperate 
deſigns; yet he carried himſelf with ſo great dexterity, that, within few 
Months, he wrought upon the King and Queen to believe, that he ſo much 
repented that fault, that he would redeem it by any Service; and to truſt 
him to that degree, that the Queen, once, reſolv d, when the tumults drove 
their Majeſties firſt from London, for her ſecurity, to put her ſelf into 
Portſmouth, which was under his Government; whilſt his Majeſty betook 
himſelf to the Northern parts: which defign was no ſooner over (if not 
before) than he, again, intimated ſo much of it to the Lord Azmboiton, and 
that Party, that they took all the truſt he had from Court to proceed 
zo from the confidence their Majeſties had of his Father's intereſt in him; 
whoſe Affection, and Zeal to their Service was ever moſt indubitable: but 
aſſured themſelves, He was their own, even againſt his own Father. So 
that he carried the matter ſo, that, at the ſame time, he receiv d 3000! 
from the Queen (which ſhe raiſed by the ſale of her Plate, and ſome 
Jewels) to fortify, and victual, and reinforce his Garriſon, againſt the time 
it ſnould be neceſſary to declare for the King; and a good ſupply from the 
Parliament, for the payment of the Garriſon, that it might be kept the 
better devoted to Them, and to Their Service. All which he perform d 
with that admirable diſſimulation, and rare confidence, that, when the 
+ Houſe of Commons was inform d by a Member, whoſe Zeal, and Affection 
to them was as much valued as any Man's, © that all his correſpondence 
ein the County was with the moſt Malignant Perſons; that of thoſe, 
* many frequently reſorted to, and continued with him in the Garriſon; 
that he was fortifying, and raiſing of Batteries towards the Land: And 
that in his diſcourſe, eſpecially in the ſeaſons of his good fellowſhip, 
*heuſed to utter threats againſt the Parliament, and ſharp cenſures of 
*their Proceedings, and upon ſuch Informations (the Author whereof 
was well known to them, and of great reputation; and lived fo near 
Portſmouth, that he could not be miſtaken, in the matter of fact) the 
% Houſe ſent for him, moſt thinking he would refuſe to come; Collo- 
nel Goring came, upon the Summons, with that undauntedneſs, that 
all clouds of diſtruſt immediately vaniſh'd, infomuch as no Man pre- 
ſum d to whiſper the leaſt jealouſy of him; which he obſerving, came to 
the Houſe of Commons, of which he was a Member; and, having * 
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day or two patiently, as if he expected ſome Charge, in the end he ſtood 
up, with a countenance full of modeſty, and yet not without a mixture of 
anger (as he could help himſelf with all the inſinuations of doubt, or fear, 
or ſhame, or ſimplicity in his face, that might gain belief, to a greater de- 
gree than I ever ſaw an Man; and could ſeem the moſt confounded when 
he was beſt prepar d, and the moſt out of countenance when he was beſt 
reſolv d, and to want words, and the habit of ſpeaking, when they flow d 
from no Man with greater power) and told them, that he had been ſent 
* for by them, upon ſome information given aga inſt him, and that, tho he 


© believd, the Charge being ſo ridiculous, they might have receiv d, by 0 


© their own particular inquiry, ſatisfaction; yet the diſcourſes that had 
* been uſed, and his being ſent for in that manner, had begot ſome Preju- 
ce dice to him in his reputation; which if he could not preſerve, he ſhould 
* beleſs able to do Them ſervice; and therefore deſired, that he might 
« have leave (tho very unskilful, and unfit to ſpeak, in ſo wiſe and judicious 
ce an Aſſembly, to preſent to them the ſtate and condition of that Place un- 
eder his Command; and then he doubted not but to give them full ſatiſ- 
ce faction in thoſe Particulars, which, poſſibly, had made ſome impreſſion 
e in them to his diſadvantage : That he was far from taking it ill from 


*thoſe, who had given any information againſt him; for, what he had .., 


*done, and muſt do, might give ſome Umbrage to well affected Perſons, 
* who knew not the grounds and reaſons, that induced him ſo to do; but 


that if any ſuch Perſon would, at any time, reſort to him, he would 


*clearly inform them of whatever Motives he had; and would be glad of 


their Advice, and Aſſiſtance for the better doing thereof. Then he took 


notice of every particular that had been publickly ſaid againſt him, or pri- 
vately whiſper d, and gave ſuch plaufible Anſwers to the whole, inter- 
mingling ſharp taunts, and ſcorns, to what had been ſaid of him, with 
pretty application of himſelf, and flattery to the Men that ſpake it: Con- 


cluding, © that they well knew, in what eſteem he ſtood with others: ſo 30 


that, if, by his ill carriage, he ſhould forfeit the good opinion of that 
* Houſe, upon which he only depended, and to whoſe Service he intirely 
* devoted himſelf, he were madder than his Friends took him to be, and 
* muſt be as unpitied in any miſery, that could befall him, as his Enemies 
would be glad to ſee him. With which, as innocently and unaffectedly 
utter d, as can be imagin d, he got ſo general an Applauſe from the whole 
Houſe, that, not without ſome little Apology for troubling him, they 
* defir'd him again to repair tohis Government, and to finiſh thoſe Works, 
* which were neceflary for the fafety of the place; and gratified him with 


conſenting to all the Propoſitions, he made in behalf of his Garriſon, and ,. 


paid him a good ſum of Money for their Arrears; with which, and being 
privately aſſur d (which was indeed reſolvd on) that he ſhould be Lieu- 
tenant General of their Horſe in their new Army, when it ſhould be 
torm'd, he departed again to Portſmouth; in the mean time, aſſuring his 
Majeſty, by thoſe who were truſted between them, © that he would be 
* ſpeedily in a Poſture to make any ſuch Declaration for his Service, as 
he ſhould be required; which he was forced to do ſooner than he was 
provided for it, tho not ſooner than he had reaſon to expect 

W HEN the Levies for the Parliament Army were in good forward- 


neſs, and that Lord had received his Commiſſion for Lieutenant General, 


of the Horſe, he wrote to the Lord Kimbottorn, who was his moſt boſome 
Friend, and a Man very powerful, defiring, © that he might not be call'd 
to give his attendance upon the Army, till it was ready to march; be- 


*caule there were ſo many things to be done, and perfe&ted, for the ſafety 
. *of 
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* of that important Place, that he was deſirous to be preſent Himſelf at 

te the work as long as was poſſible. In the mean time, he Had given di- 

© re&ions to his Agent in London, to prepare all things for his equipage; 

* ſo that he would be ready to appear, it any Rendezvous, upon a days 

« warning. Though the Earl of EH did much defire his company, and 

aſſiſtance in the Council of War, and preparing the Articles, and forming 

thediſcipline for the Army, he having been more lately verſed in the Order 

and Rule of Marches, and the proviſions neceſſary, or convenient there- 

unto, than any Man then in their Service, and of greater Command than 
"any Man but the General; yet the Lord Aimbolton prevailed, that he 

might not be ſent for, till things were riper for Action. And, when that 

Lord did afterwards write to hint, & that it was time he ſhould come, 

tc away, he ſent ſuch new, and reaſonable excuſes, that they were not un- 

ſatisfied with his delay; till he had multiplied thoſe excufes fo long, that 

they begun go ſuſpect; and they no ſooner inclined to ſuſpicion but the 

met with abundant Arguments tocheriſh it. His behaviour and cou 

of Life was very notorious to all the Neighbours, nor was he at all reſerv'd | 

in his mirth, and publick Diſcourſes, toconceal his opinion of the Parlia- 

ment, and their Proceedings. So that, at laſt, the Lord Aimbolton writ | 
:- plainly to him, © that he could no longer excuſe his abſence from the Ar- | 

te my, where he was much wanted; and that, if he did not come to London | 

by ſuch a ſhort day, as he named, he found his Integrity would be doubt- 

*ed; and that many things were laid to his charge, of which he doubted 

* not his innocence; and therefore conjured him, immediately, to be at 

* Weſtminſter, it being now to be no longer deferr'd,or put off. He writ a 

Jolly Letter to that Lord, © that, the truth was, his Council adviſed him, 

that the Parliament did many things which were illegal; and that he 

« might incur much danger by obeying all their Orders; that he had re- 

*ceived the Command of that Garriſon from the King; and that he durſt | 
zo“ not be abſent from it, without His leave: And concluded with ſome | 

good Counſel to the Lord. | 

TH1s Declaration of the Governour of a place, which had thereputa- 

tion of being the only place of ſtrength in Elana, and fituated upon the 

Sea, put them into many apprehenfions; and they loſt no time'm endea- 

vouring to reduce it; but, upon the firſt underſtanding his reſolution, 8 

William Waller was ſent, with a good part of the Army, fo to block it up, 

that neither Men, nor Proviſion, might be able to get in; and ſome Ships 

were ſent from the Fleet, to prevent any relief by Sea: And theſe ad- 

vertiſements came to the King, aſſoon as he return d to Torx. 
+> TIT gave no ſmall reputation to his Majeſty's Affairs, when there was 

ſo great a damp upon the ſpirits of Men, from the miſadventures at Be- 

verly, that ſo notable a place as Port/mouth had declared for him, in the 

very beginning of the War; and that ſo good an Officer as Gorim was re- 

turn d to his duty, and in the poſſeſſion of the Town: And the King, who 

was not ſurpriſed with the matter, knowing well the reſolution of the | 

Colonel,made no doubt, but that he was very well ſupplied with all things, [1 

as he might well have been, to have given the Rebels work for three, or | 

four Months, at the leaſt. Whereupon, he forthwith publiſhed a Declara- 1 

tion, that had beenlong ready, in which he recapitulated all the Inſolent, | 
;oand Rebellious Actions the two Houſes had committed againſthim: and 

declared them to be guilty ; and forbid all his Subjects to yield any obe- 

*dicnce to them: And, at the ſame time, publiſhed his Proclamation; by y 

which, he © required all Men, who could Armes, to repair tohim at | 

* Notimmgham, by the 25 of CA following; on which day, he would 
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«ſet up his Royal Standard there, which all good Subjects were obliged 
*to attend; At the ſame time, he ſent the Marquis of Herzfordto raiſe 
Forces in the Welt, or, at leaſt, to reſtrain thoſe parts (where His Intereſt, 
and Reputation was greater than any Man's) within the limits of their 
Duty to the King, and from being corrupted, or perverted by the Parlia- 
ment; and with him went the Lord Seymour, his Brother; the Lord 
Pauwlet, Hopton, Stawel, Coventry, Berkeley, Windham, and ſome other 

Gentlemen, of the prime Quality, and Intereſt in the Weſtern parts; who 
were like to give as good examples in their Perſons, and to be follow d by 
as many Men, as any ſuch Number of Gentlemen in Exgland could be. 
And, from this Party, enliven d by the power and reputation of the Mar- 
quis, the King was in hopes, that Poriſmouth would be ſhortly relieved, 
and made the head quarter to a good Army. When all this was done, he 
did all that was poſſible to be done, without Money, to haſten his Levies 
of Horſe and Foot, and to prepare a light train of Artillery; that he 
might appear at Nottingham, at the day when the Standard was to be ſet 
up, with ſuch a body of Men, as might be, at the leaſt, a competent 
Guard to his Perſon. 

M a xy were then of opinion, © that it had been more for his Majeſty's 
benefit and ſervice, if the Standard had been appointed to be ſet up at 
Jar; and fo that the King had ſtayed there, without moving further 
South, until he could have marched in the head of an Army, and not to 
depend upon gathering an Army up in his March. All the Northern 
© Counties were, at preſent, moſt at his devotion; and ſoit would be moſt 
«eaſy to raiſe Men there: New-Ca/ile was the only Port in his obedience, 

* and whither he had appointed his ſupplies of Armes, and Ammunition 
to be ſent; of which he had ſo preſent need, that all his Magazine, 
e which was brought in the Providence, was already diſtributed to thoſe 
* few Gentlemen, who had received Commiſſions, and were moſt like 
* ſpeedily to raiſe their Regiments; and it would be a very long, and; 
e might prove a very dangerous paſſage to get the ſupplies, which were 
daily expected, to be brought with ſecurity from Nen. Caſtle, when the 
«King ſhould be advanced ſo many days Journey beyond Tork. All which 
were very important conſiderations, and ought to have prevailed; but the 
King's inclinations to be nearer London, and the expectation he had of 
great effects from Por iſmout h, and the Weſt, diſpoſed him to a willing- 
neſs to prefer Nottingbam; but that whichdetermin'd the Point, was an 
apparent, and manifeſt averſion in the Jorꝶ ſbire Gentlemen, whoſe af- 
fections were leaſt ſuſpected, that his Majeſty ſhould continue, and remain 
at Ty; © which, they ſaid, the People apprehended, would inevitably . 
make that Country the ſeat of the War: unskilfully imagining, that the 
War would be no where, but where the King's Army was; and therefore 
they facilitated all things, which might contribute to his remove from 
thence; undertook, to provide Convoys for any Armes and Ammunition 
from New-Caſile; to haſten the Levies in their own Country; and to 
borrow the Armes of ſome of the Train d- bands; which was the beſt ex- 
pedient, that could be found out, to arm the King's Troops, and had it's 
reverſe in the murmurs it produced, and in leaving the beſt affected Men, 
by being diſarm'd, at the mercy of their Enemies; who carefully kept 
their Weapons, that they might be ready to fight againſt the King. This 50 
cauſed the reſolution to be taken for Nottzugham, without enough weigh- 
ing the objections, which, upon the Entrance into great Actions, cannot 
be too much deliberated, tho, in the Execution, they were beſt ſhut out. 
And it quickly appeared in thoſe very Men, who prevailed moſt in = 
3 Council; 
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Council; for, when the time drew on, in which his Majeſty was to depart, 
and leave the Country, Then they remember d, © that the Garriſon of 
* Hull wonld be left as a thorn in their ſides, where there were well 
form d, and active Troops, which might march over the Country with- 
* ut control, and come into Tork it ſelf without reſiſtance: That there 
* were many diſaffected Perſons of Quality, and Intereſt in the Country, 

© who, aſſoon as the King ſhould be gone, would appear amongſt their 
* neighbours, and find a concurrence from them in their worſt deſigns; 
ce and that there were ſome places, ſome whole Corporations, ſo noto- 

io © riouſly diſaffected, eſpecially in matters relating to the Church, that 
e they wanted only Conductors to carry them into Rebellion. 

THEsx, and the like reflections, made too late impreſſions upon them; i] 
and Now, too much, they magnified this Man's power, whom before they 
contemn d; and doubted that Mans Affection, of which they were before 
ſecure; and made a thouſand Propoſitions to the King this day, whereof 
they rejected the greateſt part to morrow ; and, as the day approached 
nearer for the King's departure, their apprehenſions and irreſolutions in- 
creaſed. In the end, they were united in two Requeſts to the King; that | 
che would commit the ſupreme Command of the Country, with re- | 

o< ference to all Military Affairs, to the Earl of Cumberland; and qualify | 
* him, with an ample Commiſſion, to that purpoſe. The other, that his 
ce Majeſty would command S Thomas Glemham to remain with them, 
© to govern and command ſuch Forces, as the Earl of Cumberland ſhould 
«find neceſſary for their defence. And this Proviſion being made by the 
King, they obliged themſelves to concur in making any preparations, and 
forming any Forces the Earl ſnould require. His Majeſty, as willingly, 
grat ified them in both their defires. The Earl of Cumberland was a Man 
of great Honour and Integrity, who had all his Eſtate in that Country, | 
and had lived moſt amongſt them, with very much acceptation, and af- | 
o fection from the Gentlemen, and the Common People: but he was nor, 
in any degree, active, or of a Martial temper; and rather a Man more 
like not to have any Enemies, than to oblige any to be firmly, and reſo- 
Jutely his Friends, or to purſue his Intereſt : The great Fortune of the 
Family was divided, and the greater part of it carried away by an Heir 
Female; and his Father had fo waſted the remainder, that the Earl could 
not live with that luſtre, nor draw ſo great a dependence upon him, as his 
Anceſtors had done. In a word, he was a Man of Honour, and Popular 
enough in Peace, but not endued with thoſe parts, which were neceſſary 
for Such a ſeaſon. S'T homas Glembam was a Gentleman of a noble ex- 
traction, and a fair Fortune, tho he had much impaired it; he had ſpent 
many years, in Armies, beyond the Seas; and he had been an Officer of 
very good eſteem in the King's Armies, and of Courage, and Integrity un- 
queſtionable; but he was not of ſo ſtirring and active a nature, as to be 
able to infuſe Fire enough into the Flegmatick conſtitutions of that Peo- 
ple, who did rather wiſh to be Spectators of the War, than Parties in it; 
and believed, it they did not provoke the other Party, they might all live 
quietly together; untill S' John Hotham, by his excurſions, and depreda- 
tions out of Hull, and their ſeditious Neighbours, by their Inſurrections, 
awaken'd them out of that Pleaſant Dream. And then the greateſt part 
of the Gentry of that Populous Country, and very many of the Common 
People, did behave themſelves with fignal Fidelity, and Courage in the 
King s Service: Of all which Particulars, which deſerve well to be re- 
member d, and tranſmitted to Poſterity, there will be occaſion to make 
mention, in the following Diſcourſe. — * 
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YE I cannot leave Tork without the mention of one Particular: 
which, in truth, is a lively Inſtance of the Spirit and Temper of that time, 


and was a fad Preſage of all the misfortunes which follow d. There were 


very few Gentlemen, or Men of any Quality, in that large County, who 
were actively or factiouſly diſaffected to his Majeſty ; and of thoſe the 
Lord Fairfax,and his Son, S Thomas Fairfax, were the chief; who were 
governd by twoor three, of inferiour Quality, moreconverſant with the 
People; who were as well known as They. All theſe were in the County, 
at their Houſes, within few miles of Tork; and the King reſolved, at his 
going away, to have taken them all Priſoners, and to have put them in 10 
ſafe Cuſtody ; by which, it was very probable, thoſe miſchiefs, that ſhort- 
ly after broke out, might have been prevented. But the Gentlemen of the 
County, who were met together to conſult for their own ſecurity, hearing 
of this Deſign, beſought his Majeſty © Not to do it; alledging, © that he 
* would, thereby, leave them ina worſe condition, by an Act ſo ungra- 
* cious, and unpopular ; and that the diſaffected would be ſo far from be- 
ing weaken d, that their Party would be increaſed thereby; many really 
believing, that neither Father nor Son were tranſported with over-vehe- 
ment inclinations to the Parliament ; but would willingly fit ſtill, with- 
out being Active on either ſide; which, no doubt, was a Policy, that many 
of thoſe, who wiſhed well, deſired and intended to be ſafe by. And fo his 
Majeſty left Tork, taking with him only two or three of inferior rank 
(whereof one Stapleton was one) who were known to have been very 
active in ſtirring the People to Sedition; and yet, upon ſome ſpecious 
pretences, ſome very good Men were perſwaded, within few days, to 
procure the Liberty and Inlargement even of thoſe from his Majeſty. 
So tickliſh were thoſe times, and ſo wary were all Men to adviſe, the 
King ſhould do any thing, which, upon the ſtricteſt inquiſition, might 
ſeem to ſwerve from the ſtrict rule of the Law; believing, unreaſonably, 
that the ſofteſt and gentleſt Remedies might be moſt wholeſomely ap- 3 
plied to thoſe rough, and violent Diſeaſes. 

TRR King came to Nottingham two or three days before the day he 
had appointed to ſet up the Standard; having taken Lincoln in his way, 
and drawn ſome Armes from the Train d. bands of that Country with him 
to Nottingham; from whence, the next day, he went to take a view of 
his Horſe; whereof there were ſeveral Troops well arm d, and under good 
Officers, to the number of ſeven or eight hundred Men; with which, 
being inform'd, © that there were ſome Regiments of Foot marching to- 
* wards Coventry, by the Earl of E//ex his Orders, he made haſt thither; 
making little doubt, but that he ſhould be able to get thither before them, ,. 
and ſo to poſſeſs himſelf of that City; and he did get thither the day be- 
fore they came ; but found, not only the Gates ſhut againſt him, but 
ſome of his Servants ſhot, and wounded from the Walls : Nor could all 
his Meſſages, and Summons prevail with the Mayor and Magiſtrates, 
before there was any Garriſon there, to ſuffer the King to enter into the 
City. So great an Intereſt, and Reputation the Parliament had gotten 
over the Affections of that People, whoſe hearts were alienated from any 


_ reverence to the Government. 


Tax King could not remedy the Affront, but went that night to 
Stonely, the Houle then of S' Thomas Lee; where he was well received ; - 
and, the next day, his Body of Horſe, having a clear view, upon an open 
Campania, for five or fix miles together, of the Enemies ſmall Body of 
Foot, which conſiſted not of above twelve Hundred Men, with one Troop 
of Horſe, which Marched with them over that plain, retired before 


1 them, 


L 
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them, without giving them one Charge ; which was imputed to the ill 
conduct of Milmot, who Commanded ; and had a colder Courage, than 
many who were under him, and who were of opinion, that they might 
have eaſily defeated that Body of Foot: Which would have been a very 
ſeaſonable Victory; would have put Coventry unqueſtionably into the 
King's hands, and ſent him with a good Omen to the ſetting up of his 
Standard. Whereas, that unhappy Retreat, which looked like a Defeat, 
and the Rebellious behayiour of Coventry, made his Majeſty's return 
to Notmgham very Melancholy; whither he return d the very day the 

Standard was appointed to be ſet up. 

A ccoRDING to the Proclamation, upon the twenty fifth day of 5, 
eAugnſt, the Standard was erected, about fix of the Clock in the even- Not- 
ing of a very ſtormy, and tempeſtuous day. The King himſelf, with Ag 15.1643 
a ſmall train, rode to the top of the Caſtie Hill, Yarney the Knight 
Marſhal, who was Standard Bearer, carrying the Standard, which was 
then erected, in that place, with little other Ceremony than the ſound 
of Drums, and Trumpets : Melancholy Men obſerved many ill Pre- 
ſages about that time. There was not one Regiment of Foot yet brought 
thither, ſo that the Train'd-bands, which the Sheriff had drawn toge- 

20 ther, were all the ſtrength the King had for his Perſon, and the Guard 
of the Standard. There appeared no Conflux of Men in obedience to 
the Proclamation; the Armes, and Ammunition were not yet come 
from Tork, and a General Sadneſs cover'd the whole Town. The Standard 
was blown down, the ſame night it had been ſet up, by a very ſtrong 
and unruly wind, and could not be fixed again ina day or two, till the 
tempeſt was allayed. This was the Melancholy State of the King's 
Affairs, when the Standard was ſet up. 


THE END oF THE FiFTH Book. 


